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CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE DRAMA.— RHETORIC AND DIALECTICS. — THE 
SOPHISTS. 

Respecting the political history of Athens during the few years 
immediately succeeding the restoration of the demo- Atheng im 
cracy, we have unfortunately little or no information, mediately ' 
Rut in the spring of 399 b.g., between three and four EukieidSs-* 
years after the "beginning of the archonship of 
Eukleides, an event happened of paramount interest littte 
to the intellectual public of Greece as well as to philo- known * 
sophy generally — the trial, condemnation, and execution of 
Sokrates. Before I recount that memorable incident, it will be 
proper to say a few words on the literary and philosophical 
character of the age in which it happened. Though literature 
and philosophy are now becoming separate departments in 
Greece, each exercises a marked influence on the other ; and the 
state of dramatic literature will he seen to he one of the causes 
directly contributing to the fate of Sokrates. 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
Kleisthenes and Eukleidls, there had been produced a develop- 
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ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled before 
Extraordi- or afterwards, .Eschylus, the creator of the tragic 
mry deve- drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it 
Samltic 0f illustrious, had been a combatant both at Marathon 
genius. ^ Salamis ; while Sophokl&s and Euripides, his two 
eminent followers (the former one of the generals of the Athenian 
armament against Samos in 440 B.C.), expired both of them only a 
year before the battle of ^gospotami— just in time to escape the 
bitter humiliation and suffering of that mournful period. Out of 
the once numerous compositions of these poets we possess only a 
few, yet sufficient to enable us to appreciate in some degree the 
grandeur of Athenian tragedy ; and when we learn that they 
were frequently beaten, even with the best of their dramas now 
remaining, in fair competition for the prize against other poets 
whose names only have reached us, we seem warranted in pre- 
suming that the best productions of these successful competitors, 
if not intrinsically finer, could hardly have been inferior in merit 
to theirs. 1 

The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in honour 
•Gradual bu g°d Dionysus ,* being originally a chorus 

largement sung in his honour, to which were successively super- 
of ragedy. a ^ e( j — first, an Iambic monologue, — next, a dialogue 
with two actors, — lastly, a regular plot with three actors, and the 
•chorus itself interwoven into the scene. Its subjects were from 
the beginning, and always continued to be, persons either divine 
or heroic, above the level of historical life and borrowed from 
what was called the mythical past. The Persse of JSschylus, 
indeed, forms a splendid exception ; but the two analogous 
dramas of his contemporary, Phrynichus — the Phoenissse and the 
capture of Miletus — were not successful enough to invite subse- 
quent tragedians to meddle with contemporary events. To 
three serious dramas or a trilogy — at first connected together by 
sequence of subject more or less loose, but afterwards unconnected 
and on distinct subjects, through an innovation introduced by 
SophoklSs, if not before — the tragic poet added a fourth or 
satyrical drama ; the characters of which were satyrs, the com- 

i The OSdipns TyTannus of Sophoklfis non, son of iEschylus, being fust, 
"was surpassed by tliB rival composition SophoklBs SBCDnd. Yet these two 
of Philokl&s. Tne Medea of EuripidSs tragedies are the masterpieces now 
stood only third for the prize— Eupho* remaining of SophoklSs and Euripidds. 
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panions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or mythical 
persons exhibited in farce. He thus made up a total of four 
dramas or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought forward to 
contend for the prize at the festival. The expense of training the 
chorus and actors was chiefly furnished by the Choregi, wealthy 
citizens, of whom one was named for each of the ten tribes, and 
whose honour and vanity were greatly interested in obtaining the 
prize. At first, these exhibitions took place on a temporary 
stage, with nothing but wooden supports and scaffolding ; but 
shortly after the year 500 B.c., on an occasion when the poets 
d£schylus and Pratinas were contending for the prize, this stage 
gave way during the ceremony, and lamentable mischief was the 
result. After that misfortune, a permanent theatre of stone was 
provided. To what extent the project was realized before the 
invasion of Xerxes, we do not accurately know ; but after his 
destructive occupation of Athens, the theatre, if any existed pre- 
viously, would have to be rebuilt or renovated along with other 
injured portions of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes that the Abundance 
theatre with its appurtenances attained fall magnitude 0 f new 
and elaboration, and Attic tragedy its maximum of 
excellence. Sophokl^s gained his first victory over 
JEschylus in 468 b.c. \ the first exhibition of Euripides was in 
455 b.c. The names, though unhappily the names alone, of 
many other competitors have reached us : PhiloklSs, who gained 
the prize even over the CEdipus Tyrannus of SophoklSs ; 
Euphorion son of dSschylus, XenoklSs, and Nikomachus, all 
known to have triumphed over Euripides ; Neophron, Achseus, 
Idn, Agathon, and many more. The continuous stream of new 
tragedy, poured out year after year, was something new in the 
history of the Greek mind. If we could suppose all the ten 
tribes contending for tbe prize every year, there would be ten 
tetralogies (or sets of four dramas each, three tragedies and one 
satyrical farce) at the Dionysiac festival, and as many at the 
Lenaean. So great a number as sixty new tragedies composed 
every year 1 is not to be thought of ; yet we do not know what 

l The careful examination of Wei- makes out the titles of eighty tragedies 
<jker (Griech. Tragodie, voL i. p. 76) unquestionably belonging to Sophoklfis 
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was the usual number of competing tetralogies : it was at least 
three — since the first, second, and third are specified in the 
Didaskalies or Theatrical Records — and probably greater than 
three. It was rare to repeat the same drama a second time, unless 
after considerable alterations, nor would it be creditable to the 
liberality of a Chor^gus to decline the full cost of getting up a 
new tetralogy. Without pretending to determine with numerical 
accuracy how many dramas were composed in each year, the 
general fact of unexampled abundance in the productions of the 
tragic muse is both authentic and interesting. 

Moreover, what is not less important to notice, all this abun- 
dance found its way to the minds of the great body of 
bility of the citizens, not excepting even the poorest. For the 
to tbe eatre theatre is said to have accommodated 30,000 persons : l 

poorest h er e again it is unsafe to rely upon numerical accuracy, 
citizens. , , ° ^ i 

but we cannot doubt that it was sufficiently capacious 

to give to most of the citizens, poor as well as rich, ample oppor- 
tunity of profiting by these beautiful compositions. At first, the 
admission to the theatre was gratuitous ; hut as the crowd, of 
strangers as well as freemen, was found both excessive and dis- 
orderly, the system was adopted of asking a price, seemingly at a 
time when the permanent theatre was put in complete order 
after the destruction caused by Xerxes. The theatre was let by 
contract to a manager who engaged to defray (either in whole or 
part) the habitual cost incurred by the state in the representation, 
and who was allowed to sell tickets of admission. At first it 
appears that the price of tickets was not fixed, so that the poor 
citizens were overbid, and could not get places. Accordingly 

— oyer and above the satyrical dramas tetralogies; if tie could prevail upon 
in his Tetralogies. Welcker has the archon to grant him a chorus, that 
considerably cut down the number is, the opportunity of representing, 
admitted by previous authors, earned The Didaskalies took no account of any 
by Fabricius as high as ITS, and even except such as gained the first, second, 
by Boeckh as high as 109 (Welcker, ut or third prize. Welcker gives the titles, 
sup. p. 62). and an approximative guess at the 

The number of dramas ascribed to contents, of 61 lost tragedies of the 
Euripides is sometimes 92, sometimes poet, besides th9 17 remaining (p. 
76. Elmsley fin his remarks on thB 443). 

Argument to the Medea, p. 72) thinks Aristarchus the tragedian is affirmed 

that even the larger of these numbers is by Suidas to have composed 70 
smaller than what Euripides probably tragedies, of which only two gained the 
composed; since the poet continued prize. As many as 120 compositions 
composing for 60 years, from 466 to 405 aTe ascribed to Neophron, 44 to Achseus, 
B.C., and was likely duiing each year 40 to Idn (Welcker, ib. p. 889). 
to have composed one, if not two, i Plato, Symposion, c. 8, p 175. 
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Perikles introduced a new system, fixing the price of places at 
three oboli (or half-a-drachma) for the better, and one obolus for 
the less good. As there were two days of representation, tickets 
covering both days were sold respectively for a drachma and two 
oboli. But in order that the poor citizens might be enabled to 
.attend, two oboli were given out from the public treasure to each 
citizen (rich as well as poor, if they chose to receive it) on the 
occasion of the festival. A poor man was thus furnished with 
the means of purchasing his place and going to the theatre with- 
out cost, on both days, if he chose ; or, if he preferred it, he might 
go on one day only, or might even stay away altogether and spend 
both the two oboli in any other manner. The higher price ob- 
tained for the better seats purchased by the richer citizens is 
here to he set against the sum disbursed to the poorer ; but we 
liave no data before us for striking the balance, nor can we tell 
how the finances of the state were affected by it . 1 

Such was the original Theorikon or festival-pay introduced 
by Perikles at Athens — a system of distributing the The&ritoa 
public money, gradually extending to other festivals or festival- 
in which there was no theatrical representation, and pay ' 
which in later times reached a mischievous excess, having begun 
.at a time when Athens was full of money from foreign tribute, 
and continuing, with increased demand, at a subsequent time 
when she was comparatively poor and without extraneous re- 
sources. It is to be remembered that all these festivals were 
portions of the ancient religion, and that, according to the 
feelings of that time, cheerful and multitudinous assemblages 
were essential to the satisfaction of the god in whose honour the 
festival was celebrated. Such disbursements were a portion of 
the religious, even more than of the civil, establishment. Of the 
abusive excess which they afterwards reached, however, I shall 
speak hereafter : at present I deal with the Thediikon only in its 
primitive function and effect, of enabling all Athenians indis- 
criminately to witness the representation of the tragedies. 

1 "For these particulars, see chiefly a cannot think that more than twp 
learned and valuable compilation— G. oboli were given to any one citizen at 
C. Schneider, Das Attische Theater- the same festival; at least, not until 
"Wesen, Weimar, 1S36 — furnished with the distributions became extended, in 
copious notes ; though I do not fully times posterior to the Thuty : see M. 
concur in all his details, and have Schneider's Book, p. 17; also Notes, 
differed from him on some points I 29—196. 
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We cannot doubt that tbe effect of these compositions upon the 

Effect of public symp atllies > M wel1 35 u P on tbe P llblic ; «i ud S- 
thetrage- ment and intelligence, must have been beneficial and! 
publfJ'mi'nd moralizing in a high degree. Though the subjects 
of Athens an( £ p erso ns are legendary, the relations between them 
are all human and simple— exalted above the level of humanity 
only in such measure as to present a stronger claim to the hearer’s 
admiration or pity. So powerful a body of poetical influence 
has probably never been brought to act upon the emotions of any 
other population and when we consider the extraordinary beauty 
of these immortal compositions, which first stamped tragedy as a, 
separate department of poetry, and gave to it a dignity never 
since reached, we shall be satisfied that tbe tastes, the sentiments, 
and the intellectual standard of the Athenian multitude must 
have been sensibly improved and exalted by such lessons. The 
reception of such pleasures through the eye and the ear, as well 
as amidst a sympathizing crowd, was a fact of no small import- 
ance in the mental history of the people. It contributed to exalt 
their imagination, like the grand edifices and ornaments added 
during the same period to their acropolis. Like them too, and 
even more than they, tragedy was the monopoly of Athens ; for 
while tragic composers came thither from other parts of Greece 
(Ach£eu 3 from Eretria, and I6n from Chios, at a time when the 
Athenian empire comprised both those places) to exhibit their 
genius, nowhere else were original tragedies composed and acted, 
though hardly any considerable city was without a theatre. 1 

The three great tragedians — iEschylus, Sophokl6s, and Euripi- 
jEschylus, des — distinguished above all their competitors, as well 
am?Euri- * b ^ contemporaries as by subsequent critics, are interest- 
pid&s — ing to us, not merely from the positive beauties of 

Sons^f" each, but also from the differences between them in 
tragedy. handling, style, and sentiment, and from the manner 

in which these differences illustrate the insensible modification of 
the Athenian mind. Though the subjects, persons, and events of 
tragedy always continued to be borrowed from the legendary 
world, and were thus kept above the level of contemporaneous 
life 2 — yet the dramatic manner of handling them is sensibly 

1 See Plato, Lach&s, c. 6, p. 188 B. ; s Upon this point, compare Welcker. 
and Welcker, Gnech. TragocL. p. 930. Griech. Tragb a. voL ii. p. 1102. 
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modified, even in Sophokl&s as compared with .ffischylus — and 
still more in Euripides, by the atmosphere of democracy, poli- 
tical and judicial contention, and philosophy, encompassing and 
acting upon the poet 

In iEschylus, the ideality belongs to the handling no less than 
to the subjects : the passions appealed to are the masculine and 
violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodite and her inspirations : 1 the 
figures are vast and majestic, but exhibited only in half-light and 
in shadowy outline : the speech is replete with bold metaphor 
and abrupt transition — “grandiloquent even to a fault” (as 
Quintilian remarks), and often approaching nearer to Oriental 
vagueness than to Grecian perspicuity. In Sophokl£s, there is 
evidently a closer approach to reality and common life : the 
range of emotions is more varied, the figures are more distinctly 
seen, and the action more fully and conspicuously worked out. 
Not only we have a more elaborate dramatic structure, but a 
more expanded dialogue, and a comparative simplicity of 
speech like that of living Greeks : and we find too a certain 
admixture of rhetorical declamation, amidst the greatest poetical 
beauty which the Grecian drama ever attained. But when 
we advance to Euripides, this rhetorical element becomes 
still more prominent and developed. The ultra-natural 
sublimity of the legendary characters disappears ; love and 
compassion are invoked to a degree which iEschylus would have 
deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the heroic person : 
moreover there are appeals to the reason, and argumentative 
controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would have despised 
as petty and forensic cavils. And — what was worse still, judging 
from the .aSschylean point of view — there was a certain novelty 
of speculation, an intimation of doubt on reigning opinions, 
and an air of scientific refinement, often spoiling the poetical 
effect. 

Such differences between . these three great poets are doubtless 
referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian 
philosophy on the minds of the two latter. In Soph okles, we 
may trace the companion of Herodotus 2 — in Euripides, the hearer 

i See Aristophan. Ban. 1046. The in this renunciation of Aphrodite. 
Antigone (780 uq.) and the Trachiniae 2 The comparison of Herodot. iii. 
(498) are sufficient evidence that 119 with Soph. Antig. 905 proves a 
Sophokl&s didnot agree with JSschylus community ot thought which seems to 
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of Anaxagoras, Sokrates, and Prodikua ,* 1 in both, the familiarity 
with that wide-spread popularity of speech, and real, serious 
debate of politicians and competitors before the dikastery, which 
both had ever before their eyes, but which the genius of Sopho- 
klls knew how to keep in due subordination to his grand 
poetical purpose. 

The transformation of the tragic muse from Ailschylus to 
Popularity EunpidSs is the more deserving of notice, as it shows 
from?x us k° w Attic tragedy served as the natural prelude 
pendituTe and encouragement to the rhetorical and dialectical 
on^e^ age which was approaching. But the democracy, 
festivals, which thus insensibly modified the tragic drama, 
imparted a new life and ampler proportions to the comic ; both 
the one and the other being stimulated by the increasing pros- 
perity and power of Athens during the Jast half century following 
480 b.c. Not only was the affluence of strangers and visitors to 
Ath ens continually augmenting, but wealthy men were easily 
found to incur the expense of training the chorus and actors. 
There was no manner 5f employing wealth which seemed so 
appropriate to Grecian feeling, or tended so much to procure 
influence and popularity to its possessors, as that of contributing 
to enhance the magnificence of the national and religious 
festivals. 2 This was the general sentiment both among rich and 
among poor ; nor is there any criticism more unfounded than that 
which represents such an obligation as hard and oppressive upon 


me hardly explicable in any other way. 
Which of the two obtaine d the thought 
from the other we cannot determine 

The reason given, by a woman whose 
father and mother were dead, for 
preferring a brother either to husband 
or child— that she might find another 
husband and have another child, but 
could not possibly have another 
brother— is certainly not a little 
far-fetched 

1 See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eurip. 
Frag. c. 2S. Quintilian, who had before 
him many more tragedies than those 
which we now possess, remarks how 
much more useful was the Btudy of 
EuripidSs, than that of JSschylus or 
Sophoklta, to a young man preparing 
himself for forensic oratory 

“ Hind auidein nemo non fateatur, 
iis qui se ad agendum comparaverint, 


utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. Nam- 
que is et vi et sermone (quo ipsum 
reprehendunt quibus gTavitas et co- 
thurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur 
esse sublimior) magis accedit oratorio 
generi ; et seutentus densus, et rebus 
ipsis; et in iis quse a sapientibus 
tradita sunt, psene ipsis par; et in 
dicendo et respondendo cuilibet 
eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, 
comparandus. In affectibus vero turn 
omnibus mirus, turn in iis qui mise- 
ratione constant, facile prsecipuus.” 
(QuintiL Inst. Orat. x. I.) 
a Aristophan. Plutus, 1100 

HAoiiTO) yap eorl tovto tru/u^optoTOMW, 
noieLV aySivas yvp.vt.KOvs icai putvtTLKov ff. 

Compare the speech of Alkibiadds, 
Thuc. vi. 16, and Theophrastus ap. 
Cic. de Officiis, ii. 16. 
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rich men. Most of them spent more than they were legally 
compelled to spend in this wav, from the desire of exalting their 
popularity. The only real sufferers were the people, considered 
as interested in a just administration of law ; since it was a 
practice which enabled many rich men to acquire importance 
who had no personal qualities to deserve it — and which provided 
them with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the 
Dikastery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendour of the comic Muse was considerably later 

than that of the tragic. Even down to 460 B.c. (about Growth and 

the time when Penkles and Ephialt£s introduced develop- 

A ment of 

their constitutional reforms), there was not a single Comedy at 
comic poet of eminence at Athens ; nor was there Athens ' 
apparently a single undisputed Athenian comedy before that 
date, which survived to the times of the Alexandrine critics. 
Magnes, Krates, and Kratmus — probably also Chiomdes and 
Ekphanddea 1 — all belong to the period beginning about (Olym- 
piad 80 or) 460 B.c.; that is, the generation preceding Aristo- 
phanes, whose first composition dates in 427 B.c. The condition 
and growth of Attic comedy before this period seems to have 
been unknown even to Aristotle, who intimates that the archon 
did not begin to grant a chorus for comedy, or to number it 
among the authoritative solemnities of the festival, until long 
after the practice had been established for tragedy. Thus the 
comic chorus in- that early time consisted of volunteers, without 
any choregus publicly assigned to bear the expense of teaching 
them or getting up the piece — so that there was little motive for 
authors to bestow care or genius in the preparation of their song, 
dance, and scurrilous monody or dialogue. The exuberant revelry 
of the phallic festival and procession — with full licence of scoffing 
at any one present, which the god Dionysus was supposed to 
enjoy — and with the most plain-spoken grossness as well in 
language as in ideas — formed the primitive germ, which under 
Athenian genius ripened into the old comedy. 2 It resembled in 

r See Meineke, Hist. Critic. Comicor. J See, respecting these licentious 
Graecor. vol. l. p. 20 sey. processions in connexion with the 

Gryaar and Mr. Clinton, following Iambus and Archilochus, voL in. of 
Suidas, place ChionidSs before the this History, ch. xxix. p. 304. 

Persian invasion ; but the words of Aristotle (Poetic, c. 4) tells us that 
Aristotle rather countenance the later these phallic processions, with liberty 
date (Poetic, c 3). to the leadeia (ot e£apxovTes) 0 f scoffing 
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many respects the satyric drama of the tragedians, but was 
distinguished from it by dealing not merely with the ancient 
mythical stories and persons, but chiefly with contemporary men 
and subjects of common life— dealing with them often, too, under 
their real names, and with ridicule the most direct, poignant, and 
scornful. We see clearly how fair a field Athens would offer for 
this species of composition, at a time when the bitterness of 
political contention ran high — when the city had become a centre 
for novelties from every part of Greece— when tragedians, rhetors, 
and philosophers were acquiring celebrity and incurring odium 
— and when the democratical constitution laid open all the 
details of political and judicial business, as well as all the first 
men of the state, not merely to universal criticism, but also to 
unmeasured libel. 

Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
Comic poets nuking has reached us except eleven plays of Aristo- 
bo f ore Ans- phan6s. That poet himself singles out Magnes, 
Kratmus, Krates, and Kratinus, among predecessors whom 
he describes as numerous, for honourable mention ; 
as having been frequently, though not uniformly, successful. 


at every otib, still continued in many 
cities of Greece in his time: see Herod, 
v. S3, and Semus apud Athenaeum, xiv. 
p. 622 ; also the striking description of 
the rural Dionysia in the “ Acharueis ” 
of Aristophanes, 235, 255, 1115. The 
scoffing was a part of the festival, and 
supposed to he agreeable to Dionysus 
— ev tois Alovxmtlck? itfreifievov avrb Spav • 
mat to <jrKU)p.fxa /xepos ti eSo/cei tt}s eop- 
ttjs* icat o 6eoff lo-ws x aL P st > $ iA.oye\*)s 
ns &v (Lucian, Piscator. c. 25). Com- 
pare Aristophan§s, Ranse, 3 67, where 
the poet seems to imply that no one 
has a right to complain of being ridi- 
culed in the iraTpioiff TeAercus AiovuVou. 

The Greek word for comedy — ku* 
ju,u$La,Tb KufiuiStZv — at least in its early 
sense, had reference to a bitter, insult- 
ing, cri mina tive ridicule : *ecop,uj5eIv koX 
icoxuff Keyeiv (Xenoph6n, Repub. Ath. ii, 
23)~K;ai07yo/Doi)pTas re (cai jcwjWgSovvTaff 

aAA7j\Qvff jcai aLcrxpoAo-yovvras (Plato de 
Bm>ub. iii. 8, p. 332). A remarkable 
definition of Kup-wSia appears in Bek- 
ker*s Anecdota > Grseca, a. 747, 10— 
K&JHipJi'a etrrivi} ev fie it to Aaov /canj-yopia, 
■rjyovv Srffiao-LcvTts — “public exposure 
to scorn before the assembled people”: 


and this idea of it as a penal visitation 
of evil-doers is preserved in Platonius 
and the anonymous writers on comedy, 
prefixed to Aristophan&s. The defini- 
tion which Aristotle (Poetic, c. 11) gives 
of it is too mild for the primitive 
comedy, for he tells us himself that 
Krates, immediately preceding Aristo- 
phanes, was the first author who de- 
parted from the Laju.|Suc?) iSea ; this 
iambic vein” was originally the com- 
mon character. It doubtless included 
every variety of ridicule, from innocent 
mirth to scornful contempt and odium; 
but the predominant character tended 
decidedly to the latter. 

Compare WjlL Schneider, Attisches 
Theater- Wesen. Notes, pp. 22—25 ; 
Bemhardy, Griechische Literatur, 
sect. 67, p. 292. 

Flbgel (in his History of Comic Lite- 
rature), speaking of the unsparing wit 
of Rabelais, gives a notice and speci- 
mens of the general coarseness of style 
which marked all the productions of 
that author’s time — mysteries, masks, 
sermons, &c., “the habit of calling all 
things by their simplest and most direct 
names,” &c. 



CHAP. LXVH. COMIC POETS BEFORE ARISTOPHANES — KRATIn|^ II 

Kratinus appears to have been not only the most copious, Info 
also the most distinguished, among all those who preceded 
Aristophanes : a list comprising Hermippus, TelekleidSs, and the 
other bitter assailants of Periklsls. It was Kratinus who first 
extended and systematized the licence of the phallic festival, and 
the “careless laughter of the festive crowd,” 1 into a drama of 
regular structure, with actors three in number, according to the 
analogy of tragedy. Standing forward, against particular persons 
exhibited or denounced by their names, with a malignity of 
personal slander not inferior to the Iambist Archilochus, and 
with an abrupt and dithyrambic style somewhat resembling 
JEschvlus, Kratinus made an epoch in comedy as the latter had 
made in tragedy; but was surpassed by Aristophanes as much 
as JSschylus had been surpassed by Sophokles. We are told that 
his compositions were not only more rudely bitter and exten- 
sively libellous than those of Aristophanes, 3 but also destitute of 
that richness of illustration and felicity of expression which 
pervades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or 
malignant. In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt as a 
substantive agent and partisan in the political warfare of Athens. 
He espoused the cause of Kim6n against PeriklSs ; 9 eulogizing the 
former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated the latter. 
Hermippus, Telekleides, and most of the contemporary comic 
writers followed the same political line in assailing that great 
man, together with those personally connected with him, 
Aspasia and Anaxagoras ; indeed Hermippus was the person who 
indicted Aspasia for impiety before the Dikastery. But the 
testimony of Aristophanes 4 shows that no comic writer of the 
time of PeriklSs equalled Kratinus either in vehemence of libel 
or in popularity. 

1 Xatp , & a\peioy4X.tai ofuke tcus . . , Ou yip, uttnrep 'ApLOTO^avrjr, 

ejri^flais, __ ^ ciTLTpBxeiv tt\v yapiv tols a-K(apLpxL<TL TToiel 

Tijs ijp^Tepas o-otfuas Kp ittjs apurre (Kpcmvos), oAA: airXis, «al, icari r^v 

iravTUiv, &C. irapoifiiav, yvp-vfi ry\ Kc<f>a.kji Ttflij- 

( rc r i s Kara, rtau a flap ~ 

Kratini Fragm. Incert. 51; Mein eke, ravam-uiv. 

Fr. Com. Graecor. ii. p. 193. 2 See Kratinus — ’Apxi'Xoxoi— Frag. 1, 

2 Respecting Kratinus, see Pla- and Plutarch, Kim&n, 10 . ^ K<aixu>&La 

tonius and the other writers on the ttoXitcvbtcu iv rols &pap.a<ri real ^lXocto- 
Attic comedy, prefixed to Aristo- 0et, yj riav irep l rbv KparZvoi' /cai ’Aptirro- 
phan&s in Bekker’s edition, pp. vi. is. <t>dw)v koX Eun-oXiv, &c. (Dionys Halik 
xi. xiii. &c. ; also Meineke, Historia Ars Rhetoric, c. 11) 

Comic. Graec. vol. i. p. 50 seq. 4 Aiistophan. Equit. 525 seq. 
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It is remarkable that in 440 b.o. a law was passed forbidding 
Exposure of com ^ authors to ridicule any citizen by name in 
citizens by their compositions, which prohibition, however, was 
Comedy— rescinded after two years — an interval marked by the 
foretime— rare phenomenon a lenient comedy from Kratinus. 1 
then Such enactment denotes a struggle in the Athenian 

Kratlsand mind, even at that time, against the mischief of 
■Comedy 81, ma ^ n o the Dionysiac festival an occasion for 
unmeasured libel against citizens publicly named and 
probably themselves present. And there was another style of 
comedy taken up by Urates, distinct from the Iambic or Archi- 
lochian vein worked by Kratinus, in which comic incident was 
attached to fictitious characters and woven into a story, without 
recourse to real individual names or direct personality. This 
species of comedy (analogous to that which Epicharmus had 
before exhibited at Syracuse) was continued by Pherekrates as 
the successor of Krates. Though for a long time less popular 
and successful than the poignant food served up by Kratinus and 
others, it became finally predominant after the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, by the gradual transition of what is called the 
Old Comedy into the Middle and New Comedy. 

But it is in Aristophan§s that the genius of the old libellous 
Aristo- comedy appears in its culminating perfection. At 

phanfia. least we have before us enough of his works to enable 

us to appreciate his merits ; though perhaps Eupolis, Ameipsias, 
Phrynicus, Plato (Comicus), and others, who contended agai ns t 
him at the festivals with alternate victory and defeat, would be 
found to deserve similar praise, if we possessed their compositions. 
Never, probably, will the full and unshackled force of comedy he 
so exhibited again. Without having Aristophanes actually before 
us, it would have been impossible to imagine the unmeasured 
and unsparing licence of attack assumed by the old comedy upon 
the gods, the institutions, the politicians, philosophers, poets, 
private citizens specially n a m ed, and even the women, whose life 


1 A comedy called ’OSuo-o-ft? (plur. 
numb, corresponding to the title of 
another of his comedies — ‘Ap^oyot). 
It had a chorus, as one of the frag- 
ments shows, hut few or no chonc 
songs ; nor any Parabasis, or address 
by the chorus, assuming the person of 


the poet, to the spectators. 

Sbb Bergk, De Reliquiis Comced. 
An tig. p. 142 sej. : Mein eke, Frag. 
Cratini, voL ii. p. 93, com- 

pare also the first volume of the 
same work, p. 43 ; also Runkel, Cratini 
Fragm. p. 38 (Leips. 1827). 
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was entirely domestic, of Athens. With this universal liberty in 
respect of subject there is combined a poignancy of derision and 
satire, a fecundity of imagination and variety of turns, and a 
richness of poetical expression, such as cannot be surpassed, and 
such as fully explains the admiration expressed for him by the 
philosopher Plato, who in other respects must have regarded him 
with unquestionable disapprobation. His comedies are popular 
in the largest sense of the word, addressed to the entire body of 
male citizens on a day consecrated to festivity, and providing for 
them amusement or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, 
out of all persons or things standing in any way prominent 
before the public eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanes was 
exhibited in 427 B.C., and his Muse continued for a long time 
prolific, since two of the dramas now remaining belong to an 
epoch eleven years after the Thirty and the renovation of the 
democracy — about 392 b.c. After that renovation, however (as 
I have before remarked), the unmeasured sweep and libellous 
personality of the old comedy was gradually discontinued ; the 
comic Chorus was first cut down and afterwards suppressed, so as 
to usher in what is commonly termed the Middle Comedy, 
without any Chorus at all. The “Plutus” of Aristophanes 
indicates some approach to this new phase ; but his earlier and 
more numerous comedies (from the “Achameis” in 425 b.c. to 
the u Frogs” in 405 B,a, only a few months before the fatal 
battle of jEgospotami) exhibit the continuous, unexhausted, 
untempered flow of the stream first opened by Kratinus. 

Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of first- 
rate excellence, formed one of the marked features of CDmeriyin. 
Athenian life, and became a powerful instrument in «b effect 
popularizing new combinations of thought with Athenian 
variety and elegance of expression. While the tragic 
Muse presented the still higher advantage of inspiring elevated 
and benevolent sympathies, more w T as probably lost than gained 
by the lessons of the comic Muse, not only bringing out keenly 
all that was really ludicrous or contemptible in the phenomena 
of the day, hut manufacturing scornful laughter, quite as often 
out of that which was innocent or even meritorious as well as 
out of boundless private slander. The “Knights ” and the 
“ Wasps ” of Aristophanes, however, not to mention other plays* 
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are a standing evidence of one good point in the Athenian 
character— that they "bore with good-natured indulgence the full 
outpouring of ridicule and even of calumny interwoven with it, 
upon those democratical institutions to which they were sincerely 
attached. The democracy was strong enough to tolerate un- 
friendly tongues either in earnest or in jest; the reputations of 
men who stood conspicuously forward in politics, on whatever 
side, might also be considered as a fair mark for attacks, inasmuch 
as that measure of aggressive criticism, which is tutelary and 
indispensable, cannot be permitted without the accompanying 
-evil, comparatively much smaller, of excess and injustice j 1 * 
though even here we may remark that excess of bitter personality 
is among the most conspicuous sins of Athenian literature gene- 
rally. But the warfare of comedy, in the persons of Aristophanes 
•and other composers, against philosophy, literature, and eloquence, 
in the name of those good old times of ignorance, “when an 
Athenian seaman knew nothing more than how to call for his 
barley-cake, and cry Yo-ho, JJ 2 and the retrograde spirit which 
induces them to exhibit moral turpitude as the natural con- 
sequence of the intellectual progress of the age, are circumstances 
going far to prove an unfavourable and degrading influence of 
-Comedy on the Athenian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to Sokratks 3 especially, the 


1 Aristophanes boasts that he was 
the first comic composer who selected 
.great and powerful men for his objects 
of attack : his predecessors (he affirms) 
had meddled only with small vermin 
and rags (es ra paKia o-KfanTOVTOLs iel, 
xal Tots fydeip&lv irokejxovvras) (Pac. 724 
—736; Vesp 1030). 

But this cannot he true in point of 
fact, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the comic 
authors of his day than PenklSs. It 
ought to be added that, though Aristo- 
phanes doubtless attacked the power- 
ful men, he did not leave the smaller 
persons unmolested. 

3 Aristophan. Ran. 1067 (also Vesp. 
1095). Jfischylus reproaches Euri- 
pides— 

E lt afl AaA.(avem,Tij6d;irou fcai, crrojfivXCav 
eSCSagas, 

*H ’^e/eeWcrev Tap re TraAatCTrpa?, /cal 
ras itvy as eveVpu^e 

T H)V fieipajcLwv crrujLiuAAo/i^ui/, kou rov? 
irapaAovs aveVeLtrev 


’Avrayofievciv rots ap\ovcrLV. KaiVoi r6re 
7/vi ' k' rya> 

Ov k 7j ir C arr avr* a A. A’ vj fi a £ a v k Or 
Aecrai /eat puiriran-al eiiretv. 

To pv-mrairaC seems to have been 
the peculiar cry or chorus of the sea- 
men on ship-board, probably when some 
joint pull or effect of force was re- 
quired ; compare Vespee. 909. 

3 See about the effect on the estima- 
tion of Sokiat§s, Ranke, Commentat. 
de Vita. Aristophanis, p. cdxli. ; Plato, 
Apol. Sokrat, pp. 18—19. 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero 

8 )e Repub. iv. 11 ; voL iv. p. 476, ed 
rell.) upon the old Athenian comedy 
and its unrestrained licence. The laws 
of the Twelve Tables at Rome con- 
demned to death any one who composed 
and published libellous verses against 
the reputation of another citizen. 

Among the constant butts of Aristo- 
phanes and the other comic composers 
was the dithyrambic poet Kinesias, 
upon whom they discharged their wit 
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Athenians seem to have been unfavourably biassed by the misap- 
plied wit and genius of Aristophanes in “The Clouds,” Mistaken 
aided by other Comedies of Ameipsias and Eupolis ; 
but on the general march of politics, philosophy, or writers, 
letters, these composers had little influence. Nor witnesses or 
were they ever regarded at Athens in the light in just critics, 
which they are presented to us by modem criticism — as men 
of exalted morality, stem patriotism, and genuine discernment of 
the true interests of their country— as animated by large and 
steady views of improving their fellow-citizens, but compelled, m 
consequence of prejudice or opposition, to disguise a far-sighted 
political philosophy under the veil of satire — as good judges of 
the most debateable questions, such as the prudence of making 
war or peace — and excellent authority to guide us in appreciating 
the merits or demerits of their contemporaries, insomuch that the 
victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as worthless 
men . 1 There cannot be a greater misconception of the old comedy 


and bitterness, not simply as an in- 
different poet, but also on the ground 
of his alleged impiety, his thin and 
feeble bodily frame, and his wretched 
health. We see the effect of such 
denunciations in a speech of the orator 
Lysias, composed on behalf of Phanias, 
against whom Kinesias had brought 
an indictment or Graphs Paranomfin. 
Phanias treats these abundant lam- 
poons as if they were good evidence 
against the character of Kinesias— 
S’ d jxij /3apecuv <J> eperc oti Kivtj- 
crtay eoTiv 6 TOt? vofiois |9o7j06p, ov vfiels 
iravrey enwTa<r0e acrepitmiTOV irravTW*' 
icai irapa.vofL(aTaTOv ye yovevai. oi»x oStds 
■eoTiv o Toiadra irept 0eou? e^afiapTovtav, 
a rot? ficv aAAoty altrxpov iari *ol A e- 
•yeLi/, rfav k a> S o S tS a. erica Aa» v S’ 
aieovere kii6' e k a ctto v ivtavrov : 
see Lysias, Fragm. 31, ed. Better; 
Athenaeus, xii. p. 551. 

Dr Thirlwall estimates more lightly 
than I do the effect of these abundant 
libels of the old comedy : see his review 
of the Attic tragedy and comedy in a 
very excellent chapter of his History 
of Greece, ch xvn vol. iii. p. 42. 

1 The view which I am here combat- 
ing is very general among the German 
wi iters , in proof of which I may point 
to three of the ablest recent critics on 
the old comedy— Bergt, Meineke, and 
Ranke — all most useful writers for the 
understanding of Aristophanes. 


Respecting Kratinus, Bergk ob- 
serves— “ Erat enim Cratinus, panter 
atque ceteri pnnetpes antiques comoedioe , 
vir egregie moral 113, idemque antiqui 
moris tenax. . . . Com Cratinus quasi 
divmitus vidertt ex hac libertate mox 
tanquam ex stirpe aliquA nimiam 
licentiam existere et nasci, statim his 
initiis graviter adversatus est, vide- 
turqne Cimonem tanquam exemplum 
honi et honesti civis proposuisse,” &c. 

“Nam Cratinus cum esset magno 
ingBnio et eximid morum gi avitate, aeger- 
rime tulit rem publicam praeceps in 
pemiciem ruere : omnem igitur operam 
atque omne studmni eo contulit, ut 
im ugmt ipsius vitce ante ocvlos positd 
omnes et res divines et humancs emenda- 
rentur, hommumque animi ad honestatem 
colendam ineenderentur. Hoc sibi 
primus et proposuit Cratinus, et pro- 
positum Btrenue persecutus est. Sed si 
ipsam Veritatem, cuyus imago oculis 
obversdbatur, oculis subjecisset, verendvm 
erat ne tadio obrueret eos qui spectarent, 
nihilque prorsus eorum, quae summo 
studio persequebatur, obtineret. 
Quars eximiA quAdam arte pulchram 
effigiem hilar emque formam finxit, ita 
tamen ut ad veritatem subbmemque 
ejus speciem referret omnia : sic cum 
ludicns miscet seria, ut et vulgus 
haberet qui delectaTetur ; et qui plus 
ingenio valerent, ipsam veritatem, quae 
ex omnibus fabularum partibus per- 
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than to regard it in this point of view ; yet it is astonishing how 
many subsequent writers (from Diod6rus and Plutarch down to 
the present day) have thought themselves entitled to deduce their 
facts of Grecian history, and their estimate of Grecian men. 


luceret, mente et cogitation e compre- 
benderent.” . . “ Jamvero Cratinum 
infabulia componendLis id unice specta - 
visse quod esset verum, ne veteres quidem 
Iatuit. . . . AristophanSs autem idem 
et secutus semper est et ssepe professus.” 
(Bergk, de Reliquiis Comoed. Antiq 
pp. 1, 10, 20, 233, <fcc.) 

The criticism of Ranke (Com- 
mentatio de Vita Aristophanis, pp. 

CCX1I, CCCXIV, CCCXLII, CCCLXIX, 
CCCLXXIII, CDXXXiv, &c.) adopts the 
same strain of eulogy as to the lofty 
and virtuous purposes of Aristophanes. 
Compare also the eulogy bestowed by 
Meineke on the monitorial value of the 
comedy (Historia Comic Grsec. pp 3P, 
50, 105, &c ), and similar praises by 
Westermann— Geschichte der Bered- 
samkeit in Griechenland und Rom, 
sect. 36. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to 
the “Pax” of Aristophan&s, the author 
is so full of the conception of these 
poets as public instructors or advisers, 
that he tells us, absurdly enough, they 
were for that reason called 3 l <5 d a- k b- 

Aot — oiifiev yap TVfijSavAujv SU^epoy 
o9«v avrovv «at 5t3atrKaAous' uivo fxa- 
£ov ■ on navra to. Trpotr^opa Sta 
9pa.fxa.TUiv avrnvj eSt'Saa-Koy (p. 

244, ed. Bekk.). 

“Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristopha- 
nesque poetae, 

Atque alii, quorum Comcedia prisca 
nrorum est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod 
malus, aut fur, 

Ant moechus for at, aut sicarius, aut 
alioqui 

Famosus, multa cum libertate nota* 
bant.” 

This is the early judgment of Horace 
(Serin. i. 4, 1) : his later opinion on the 
JFescennma licentia, which was the 
same in spirit as the old Grecian 
comedy, is much more judicious 
(Epistol. ii. 1, 145): compare Art. 
Poetic. 224. To assume that the 
persons derided or vilified by these 
comic authors must always have de- 
served what was said of them is indeed 
a striking evidence of the value of the 
maxim — “Fortiter calumniare ; sem- 
per aliquid restat”. Without doubt 


their indiscriminate libel sometimes 
wounded a suitable subject— m what 
proportion of cases, we have no means 
of determining; but the perusal of 
Anstophan§s tends to justify the 
epithets which Lucian puts into the 
mouth of Dialogic respecting Aristo- 
phan&s and Eupolis— not to favour the 
opinion^ of the authors whom I have 
cited above (Lucian, Jov. Accus vol. ii. 
p. 832). He calls Eupolis and Ansto- 
phanSs Seivoi)? avSpas eTn.KepTop.iiJ cron, ri 
trefxva «al xAevaxai ra JcaAto? l^ovra. 

When we notice what AristophanSs 
himself says respecting the other comic 
poets, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, we shall find it far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial 
function which Bergk and others 
ascribe to them (see the Parabasis in 
the Jftibes, 530 seq., and in the Pax, 
723). It seems especially preposterous 
to conceive Kratinus in that character, 
of whom what we chiefly know is his- 
habit of drunkenness, and the down- 
right, unadorned vituperation in which 
he indulged : see thB Fragments and 
story of his last play— HvtlVtj (in 
Meineke, vol ii. p. 116 ; also Meineke, 
vol. i, p. 48 seq.). 

Memeke copies (u. 46) from Suidas a 
statement^. ’ETreLov SetArfrepor) to the 
effect that Kratinus was rafiapxot 
T>jvOtvi7£5os<^uATiv- He construes 
this as a real fact ; but therB can hardly 
be a doubt that it is only a joke made by 
his contemporary comedians upon his 
fondness for wine, and not one of the 
worst among the many such jests which 
seem to have been then current. 
Runkel also, another editor of the 
Fragments of Kratinus (Cratini Frag- 
ment, Leips.j 1827, p. 2— M. M. Runkel), 
c ons trues this rafictpxo?T»}s 
At?s as if it were a senous function; 
though he tells us about the general 
character of Kratinus~“De Vita ipsa 
et moribus psene nihil dicere possumus : 
hoc solum, constat , C'ratmum poaulis et 
puerorum amori valde dcditumfuisse”. 

Great numb ers of Aristophanic j este 
have been transcribed as senous matter- 
of-fact, and have found their way into 
Grecian history. Whoever follows 
chapter vii. of K. F. Hermann’s 
Griechische Staats-Alterthumer, con- 
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events, and institutions, from the comedies of Aristophanes, 
Standing pre-eminent as the latter does in comic genius, his point 
of view is only so much the more determined by the ludicrous 
associations suggested to liis fancy, so that he thus departs the 
more widely from the conditions of a faithful witness or candid 
critic. He presents himself to provoke the laugh, mirthful or 
spiteful, of the festival crowd, assembled for the gratification of 
these emotions, and not with any expectation of serious or reason- 
able impressions. 1 Nor does he at all conceal how much he is 
mortified by failure; like the professional jester, or “laughter- 
maker,” at the banquets of rich Athenian citizens, 2 the parallel of 
Aristophan§s as to purpose, however unworthy of comparison in 
every other respect. 

This rise and development of dramatic poetry in Greece — so 
abundant, so varied, and so rich in genius — belongs to Aversion of 
the fifth century b.c. It had been in the preceding dramawhen 
century nothing more than an unpretending graft nascent, 
upon the primitive chorus, and was then even denounced by 
Soldn (or in the dictum ascribed to Sol6n) as a vicious novelty, 
tending — by its simulation of a false character, and by its effusion 
of sentiments not genuine or sincere — to corrupt the integrity of 
human dealings ; 3 a charge of corruption not unlike that which 
Aristophanes worked up a century afterwards, in his “ Clouds,” 
against physics, rhetoric, and dialectics, in the person of Sokrates. 
But the properties of the graft had overpowered and subordinated 
those of the original stem ; so that dramatic poetry was now a 


taming the Inner e GesahicTite of tha 
Athenian democracy, will see the most 
sweeping assertions made against the 
demucratical institutions on the autho- 
rity of passages of Aristophanes : the 
same is the case with several of thB 
other most learned German manu als 
of Grecian affairs. 

1 Horat. de Art. Poetic. 212—224. 

“Indoctus quid enim saperet, liberque 
laborum, 

Rnsticus urbano confusus, turpis 
honesto ? . . . 

UlecebriB erat et grat& novitate 
moi andus 

Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus, 
et exlex.” 

2 See the Parabasis of AristophanSs 

in the Nubes (535 seq.) and in the 


Vesp® (1015—1045) 

Compare also thB description of 
Philippus the yeAcuTDirDLoy or Jester in 
thB Symposion of Xenoph&n; most of 
which is extremely Ari&tophamc, ii. 
10, 14. The comic point of view is 
assumed throughout that piece; and 
Sokrates is introduced on one occasion 
as apologizing for the intrusion of^a 
SeriOUS reflection (to tT7rovBiuoAD'yeiV, 
viii. 41). The same is the casB 
thioughout much of the Symposion of 
Plato ; though the scheme and pur- 
pose of this latter are very difficult to 
follow. 

J Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. Compare 
the same general view, set forth in 
Plato, Legg iv. p 719 C. SeB the 
pievious volumes of this History, ,ch. 
xxi and ch xxix. 

-2 
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distinct form, subject to laws of its own, and sliming with 
splendour equal, if not superior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and 
epic poetry which constituted the previous stock of the Grecian 
world. 

Such transformations in the poetry — or, to speak more justly, 
Dramatic in the literature, for before the year 500 B.o. the two 
Sompared expressions were equivalent — of Greece were at once 
products, marks, and auxiliaries in the expansion of 
kinds of the national mind. Our minds have now become 

poetry. familiar with dramatic combinations, which have 

ceased to be peculiar to any special form or conditions of political 
society. But if we compare the fifth century B.c. with that 
which preceded it, the recently born drama will be seen to have 
been a most important and impressive novelty : and so assuredly 
it would have been regarded by Solon, the largest mind of his 
own age, if he could have risen again a century and a quarter 
after his death, to witness the AntigonS of Sophokles, the Medea 
of Euripides, or the Archameis of Aristophanes. 

Its novelty does not consist merely m the high order of 
imagination and judgment required for the construction of a 
drama at once regular and effective. This, indeed, is no small 
addition to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days of 
Soldn, Alkaeus, Sappho, and Stesichorus ; but we must remember 
that the epical structure of the Odyssey, so ancient and long 
acquired to the Hellenic world, implies a reach of architectonic 
talent quite equal to that exhibited in the most symmetrical 
drama of Sophokles. The great innovation of the dramatists 
consisted' in the rhetorical, the dialectical, and the ethical spirit 
which they breathed into their poetry. Of all this, the un- 
developed germ doubtless existed in the previous epic, lyric, and 
gnomic composition ; hut the drama stood distinguished from all 
three by bringing it out into conspicuous amplitude, and making 
dt the substantive means of effect. Instead of recounting exploits 
achieved or sufferings undergone by the heroes — instead of pouring 
out his own single-minded impressions in reference to some given 
event or juncture— the tragic poet produces the mythical persons 
themselves, to talk, discuss, accuse, defend, confute, lament, 
threaten, advise, persuade, or appease, among one another, but 
before the audience. In the drama (a singular misnomer) nothing 
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is actually done : all is talk, assuming what is done as passing, or 
as having passed, elsewhere. The dramatic poet, speaking con- 
tinually, but each moment through a different character, carries 
on the purpose of each of his characters by words calculated to 
influence the other characters and appropriate to each successive 
juncture. Here are rhetorical exigences from beginning to end j 1 
while since the whole interest of the piece turns upon some 
contention or struggle carried on by speech — since debate, con- 
sultation, and retort never cease — since every character, good or 
evil, temperate or violent, must be supplied with suitable 
language to defend his proceedings, to attack or repel opponents, 
and generally to make good the relative importance assigned to 
him— here again dialectical skill in no small degree is indis- 
pensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
into the Grecian tragedy are among the most remark- EthicaI 
able characteristics which distinguish it from the 
anterior forms of poetry. “ To do or suffer terrible and debate 
things ” is pronounced by Aristotle to he its proper 
subject-matter ; and the internal mind and motives of drama, 
the doer or sufferer, on which the ethical interest fastens, are 
laid open by the Greek tragedians with an impressive minuteness 
which neither the epic nor the lyric could possibly parallel. 
Moreover, the appropriate subject-matter of tragedy is pregnant 
not only with ethical sympathy, but also with ethical debate and 
speculation. Characters of mixed good and evil — distinct rules 
of duty, one conflicting with the other — wrong done, and justified 
to the conscience of the doer, if not to that of the spectator, by 
previous wrong suffered, — aU these are the favourite themes of 
jEschylus and his two great successors. Klytsemnestra kills her 
husband Agamemnon on his return from Troy : her defence is, 
that he had deserved this treatment at her hands for having 
sacrificed his own and her daughter Iphigeneia. Her son Orestes 
kills her, under a full conviction of the duty of avenging his 
father, and even under the sanction of Apollo. The retributive 
Eumenides pursue him for the deed, and iEschylus brings all the 
parties before the court of Areopagus with Athene as piesident ; 

l Respecting the rhetorical cast of Plato disapproves of tragBdy on the 
tragedy, see Plato, Gorg. c. 57, p. 502 D. same grounds as of rhetoric. 
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where the case, being fairly argued, with the Eumenides as 
accusers and Apollo as counsel for the prisoner, ends by an 
equality of votes in the court: upon which Athene gives her 
casting-vote to absolve Orestes. Again, let any man note the 
conflicting obligations which SophoklSs so forcibly brings in his 
beautiful drama of the Antigone. Kreon directs that the body 
of PolyneikSs, as a traitor and recent invader of the country, 
shall remain unburied : Antigone, sister of Polyneikes, denounces- 
such interdict as impious, and violates it, under an overruling 
persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having ordered her to be 
buried alive, his youthful son Hsemon, her betrothed lover, is 
plunged into a heartrending conflict between abhorrence of such 
cruelty on the one side, and submission to his father on the other. 
SophoklSs sets forth both these contending rules of duty in an 
elaborate scene of dialogue between the father and the son. Here 
are two rules both sacred and respectable, but the one of which 
cannot be observed without violating the other. Since a choice 
must be made, which of the two ought a good man to obey ? 
This is a point which the great poet is well pleased to leave 
undetermined But if there be any among the audience in whom 
the least impulse of intellectual speculation is alive, he will by 
no means leave it so, without some mental effort to solve the 
problem, and to discover some grand and comprehensive prin- 
ciple from whence all the moral rules emanate — a principle such as 
may instruct his conscience in those cases generally, of not un- 
frequent occurrence, wherein two obligations conflict with each 
other. The tragedian not only appeals more powerfully to the 
ethical sentiment than poetry had ever done before, but also, 
by raising these grave and touching questions, addresses a 
stimulus and challenge to the intellect, spurring it on to ethical 
spec illation. 

Putting all these points together, we see how much wider was 
The diama tlie inteU - ectual range of tragedy, and how considerable 
formed the is the mental progress which it betokens, as compared 
transition with the lyric and gnomic poetry, or with the Seven 
Wise Men and their authoritative aphorisms, which 
andethicii formed the glory and marked the limit of the pre- 
p osop ceding century. In place of unexpanded results, or 
the mere communication of single-minded sentiment, we have 
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even in iEschylus, the earliest of the great tragedians, a large 
latitude of dissent and debate — a shifting point of view^a 
case better or worse, made out for distinct and contending 
parties — and a divination of the future advent of sovereign 
and instructed reason. It was through the intermediate stage 
of tragedy that Grecian literature passed into the Ehetoric, 
Dialectics, and Ethical speculation, which marked the fifth 
■century B.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the business 
of real life, contributed to the generation of these Practical 
same capacities and studies. The fifth century B.c. value and 
is the first century of democracy, at Athens, at Sicily, rhetorical* 
and elsewhere : moreover, at that period, beginning accom- 
from the Ionic revolt and the Persian invasions of 
Greece, the political relations between one Grecian city and 
another became more complicated, as well as more continuous ; 
requiring a greater measure of talent in the public men who 
managed them. Without some power of persuading or confuting 
— of defending himself against accusation, or, in case of need, 
accusing others — no man could possibly hold an ascendant posi- 
tion. He had probably not less need of this talent for private, 
informal conversations to satisfy his own political partisans, 
than for addressing the public assembly formally convoked. 
Even as commanding an army or a fleet, without any laws of war 
or habits of professional discipline, his power of keeping up the 
good humour, confidence, and prompt obedience of his men, 
depended not a little on his command of speech . 1 Nor was it 
only to the leaders in political life that such an accomplishment 
was indispensable. In all the democracies — and probably in 
several governments which were not democracies but oligarchies 
of an open character — the courts of justice were more or less 
numerous, and the procedure oral and public : in Athens 
especially, the Dikasteries (whose constitution has been explained 
in a former chapter) were both very numerous, and paid for 
attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in person, 
without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, if he 
■eithei required redress fur wrong offered to himself, or was 

i SeB the discourse of SokratGs, the duties of a commander (Xen. Mem. 
insisting upon tliib point, as pait oE lii. 3, 11). 
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accused of wrong by another . 1 There was no man, therefore, 
who might not be cast or condemned, or fail m his own suit, even 
with right on his side, unless he possessed some powers of speech 
to unfold his case to the Dikasts, as w ell as to confute the false- 
hoods and disentangle the sophistry of an opponent. Moreover* 
to any man of known family and station, it would he a humilia- 
tion hardly less painful than the ]osa of the cause, when standing 
before the Dikastery with friends and enemies around lnm, to 
find himself unahle to carry on the thread of a discourse without 
halting or confusion. To meet such liabilities, from which no 
citizen, rich or poor, was exempt, a certain training in speech 
became not less essential than a certain training in arms. With- 
out the latter, he could not do his duty as an hoplite in the ranka 
for the defence of his country ; without the former, he could not 
escape danger to his fortune or honour, and humiliation in the 
eyes of his friends, if called before a Dikastery ; nor could he 
lend assistance to any of those friends who might he placed under 
the like necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical pru- 
dence not less than fiom the stimulus of ambition, to cultivate the 
power of both continuous harangue and of concise argumenta- 
tion, or interrogation and reply : 2 motives for all, to acquire a 
certain moderate aptitude in the use of these weapons — for the 
ambitious few, to devote much labour and to shine as accom- 
plished orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to he remembered* 
Rhetoric though acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no 

and means peculiar to Athens, but prevailed more or less 

throughout a large portion of the Grecian cities, espe- 
cially in Sicily, when all the Governments became popularized 
after the overthrow of the Gelonian dynasty. And it was in 

1 This, necessity^ of some rhetorical me mecuraque vixisset, nuper est domi 
accomplishments is enforced not less mese mortuus. A. quo quum in aliis 
emphatically by Anstotle (Rhetoric, rebus, turn studiosissime in dialectic^ 
i* b 3) than by K a ll ikl&s in the Gorgias versabar ; quce quasi contracta et astncta 
of Plato, c. 91, p 48 U B, eloquentia putanda est; sine qu& etiam 

3 See the description which Cicero tu, Brute, judicavisti, te illam justam 
gives_ of his own laborious oratorical eloquentiam, quam dwlecticam d'Uuta - 
training . tarn, esse putant, consequi non posse. 

Ego hoc tempore omm, noctes et Huic ego doctori, et ejus artibus variis 
dies in omnium doctrinarum medita- et multis, ita eram tamen ileditus ut 
tion<» versabar. Eram cum Stoieo ab exercitationibus oratoriis nullns 
DIodoto, qui cum habitavisset apod dies vacarefc.” (Cicero, Brutus, 90, 409.) 
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Sicily and Italy that the first individuals arose who acquired 
permanent name both in Rhetoric and Dialectics; Empedokl&s of 
Agrigentum in the former— Zeno of Elea (in Italy) in the latter. 1 

But these distinguished men bore a conspicuous part in politics* 
and both on the popular side ; EmpedoklSs against 
an oligarchy, Zeno against a despot. But both also f of 

were yet more distinguished as philosophers ; and Agrigentum 
. . .. . .. . _ 3 — first name 

the dialectical impulse in Zeno, if not the rhetori- m the The- 
cal impulse in Empedokl^s, came more from his movement, 
philosophy than from his politics. EmpedoklSs (about 
470—440 B.c.) appears to have held intercourse at least, if not partial 
communion of doctrine, with the dispersed philosophers of the 
Pythagorean league ; the violent subversion of which, at Kroton 
and elsewhere, I have related in a previous chapter. 2 He con- 
structed a system of physics and cosmogony, distinguished for 
first broaching the doctrine of the Four Elements, and set forth 
in a poem composed by himself : besides which he seems to have 
had much of the mystical tone and miraculous pretensions of 
Pythagoras ; professing not only to cure pestilence and other 
distempers, but to teach how old age might be averted and the 
dead raised from Hades — to prophesy — and to raise and calm the 
winds at his pleasure. 3 Gorgias his pupil deposed that he had 
been present at the magical ceremonies of Empedokles. The 
impressive character of his poem is sufficiently attested by the 
admiration of Lucretius, 4 and the rhetoric ascribed to him may 
have consisted mainly in oral teaching or exposition of the same 
doctrines. Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are also mentioned 
as the first teachers of rhetoric — and the first who made known 
any precepts about the rhetorical practice — were his contem- 
poraries ; while the celebrated Gorgias was his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from the 
Eleatic school of philosophers — Zeno, and his con- Zeno of 
temporary the Samian Melissus (460 — 440 B.c.) — if Elea— first 
not from their common teacher Parmenides. Melissus dfffecUcal 0 
also, as well as Zeno and Empedokles, was a distin- mDVement . 

1 Aristotel. ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 57. pretensions. 

3 Seevol iv. ch xxxiv. See Brandis, HandbuchderGr.Eom. 

3 Diog. Laert. viii. 58, 59, vdio gives Philos, part l. sect. 47, 48, p. 192 ; 
a remarkable extract from the poem Sturz. ad Empedoclis Fragm. p. 36. 

of EmpedoklSs, attesting these largB 4 Db Rerum Naturft, i. 719. 
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guished citizen as well as a philosopher, having been in 
command of the Samian fleet at the time of the revolt from 
Athens, and having in that capacity gained a victory over the 
Athenians. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century b.c., prior to Sokrat^s, 
inheriting from their earliest poetical predecessors the 
«?hool— vast and unmeasured problems which had once been 
nidS? 0 " solved by the supposition of divine or superhuman 
agents, contemplated the world, physical and moral, 
all in a mass, and applied their minds to find some hypothesis 
which would give explanation of this totality, 1 or at least appease 
curiosity by something which looked like an explanation. What 
were the elements out of which sensible things were made 1 What 
was the initial cause or principle of those changes which appeared 
to our senses ? What was change ? — was it generation or something 
integrally new, and destruction of something pre-existent — or was 
it a decomposition and recombination of elements still continuing 1 
The theories of the various Ionic philosophers and of Empedokl§s 
after them, admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, 
with Friendship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or 
change — the Homoeomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous or Intelli- 
gence as the stirring and regularizing agent— the atoms and void 
of Leukippus and Demokntus — all these were different hypo- 
theses answering to a similar vein of thought. All of them, 
though assuming that the sensible appearances of things were 
delusive and perplexing, nevertheless were borrowed more or 
less directly from some of these appearances, which were 
employed to explain and illustrate the whole theory, and served 
to render it plausible when stated as well as to defend it against 
attack. But the philosophers of the Eleatic school — first 
Xenophanes, and after him Parmenides— took a distinct path of 
their own. To find that which was real, and which lay as it 


i .Some striking lines of EmpedoklSs 
are preserved by Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. Matliemafc. vii. 115, to the effect 
that every individual man gets through 
his short life, with no more knowledge 
than is comprised in his Dwn slender 
fraction of observation and experience : 
he struggles in vam to find out and 
explain the totality— but neither eye, 
nor ear, nor reason can assist him— 


Jlavpov fie fcaijs afStov /xepop iflpTjiraVTe?, 
Qkv/iopol, kclttvolo SiKrjv apSeVrep, air- 
eVrat' 

Avto i j.6vov Treitrdevres, otu Trpo<reKvpcrev 
eKcurros, 

IlavTOcr shayvo/LLevoL, to fie d'CA.ou effeu- 
j(erai e*&pe Iv 

Aut(i)p • out eirL$epKTa r afi* avSpa.o'iv, ovr* 
eiroKova-Ta, 

Out* I'd ip irspiArjirra. 
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were concealed behind or under the delusive phsenomena of 
sense, they had recourse only to mental abstractions. They 
supposed a Substance or Something not perceivable by sense, 
but only cogitable or conceivable by reason ; a One and All, 
continuous and finite, which was not only real and self- existent, 
but was the only reality — eternal, immovable and unchangeable, 
and the only matter knowable. The phsenomena of sense, 
which began and ended one after the other (they thought), were 
essentially delusive, uncertain, contradictory among themselves, 
and open to endless diversity of opinion . 1 Upon these, neverthe- 
less, they announced an opinion ; adopting two elements — heat 
and cold, or light and darkness. 

Parmenides set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
poem, of which but a few fragments now remain, ZenQand 
so that we understand very imperfectly the positive Melissns— 
arguments employed to recommend it. The matter titfattackT' 
of truth and knowledge, such as he alone admitted, was u P oa 
altogether removed from the senses and divested of of Parme- 
sensible properties, so as to be conceived only as an md6s - 
Ens Rationis, and described and discussed only in the most 
general words of the language. The exposition given by 
Parmenides in his poem , 2 though complimented by Plato, was 
vehemently controverted by others, who deduced from it many 
contradictions and absurdities. As a part of his reply, — and 
doubtless the strongest part, — Parmenides retorted upon his 
adversaries— an example followed hy his pupil Zeno with still 
greater acuteness and success. Those who controverted his, 
ontological theory — that the real, ultra-phaenomenal substance 
was One — affirmed it to be not One, but Many ; divisible, 
movable, changeable, &c. Zeno attacked this latter theory, and 
proved that it led to contradictions and absurdities still greater 
than those involved in the proposition of Parmenides.® He 

i See Parmenidis Fragmenta, ed. $v ipjj; eivai rb irav, «al rovrtov reK^pio. 
Karsten, v 80, 55, 60 : also the Dis- Trape^ei,? /caAw? rs <al etf, <fcc. _ 
sertation annexed by Karsten, sect. 8, 3 See the remarkable pasMge in the 

4, p. 148 seq ; sect. 19, p. 221 seq. Parmenides of Plato, p. 128 B, C, D. 

Compare also Mullach's edition of ’EcrTtS&Tdye^aATjGej^oTifleiaTisraiiTa 
the same Fragments, annexed to his ra ypa.fifj.ara. r$ TLapitevCSov Adw ir P? s 
edition of the Aristotelian treatise, De tdvs eirtxetpoOvras airbv 
MellSSO, Xenophane, et Gorgifi^ p. 144. el ev ecrri, froAAa /cal yeApia c rvftpaivei 

- Plato, PavmBllid^S, p. 128 B. cru Tracrxeiv ru! Adyu /cal IvavrLa avtdL av- 
(u.ev (Parmenidis) yap iv ro“c iron jfiacrii/ TtAeyet fiij otJv rovro rb ypap.fJ.a »rpbs roi/p 
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impugned the testimony of sense, affirming* that it furnished 
premises for conclusions which contradicted each other, and that 
it was unworthy of trust . 1 Parmenides 2 had denied that there 
was any such thing as real change either of place or colour : Zeno 
maintained change of place or motion to he impossible and self- 
contradictory ; propounding many logical difficulties, derived 
from the infinite divisibility of matter, against some of the most 
obvious affirmations respecting sensible phgenomena. Melissus 
appears to have argued in a vein similar to that of Zeno, though 
with much less acuteness ; demonstrating indirectly the doctrine 
of Parmenides by deducing impossible inferences from the con- 
trary hypothesis . 8 

Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above 


Zeno at described, which he also upheld by personal conver- 
Athens— -his sations and discussions, in a manner doubtless far 
Won both more efficacious than his writing ; the oral teaching 


with 
Perikl&s 
and with 
Sokrat&s. 


of these early philosophers being their really impres- 
sive manifestation. His subtle dialectic arguments 
were not only sufficient to’ occupy all the philosophers 


of antiquity, in confuting them more or less successfully, hut have 
even descended to modern times as a fire not yet extinguished . 4 


The great effect produced among the speculative minds of Greece 


by his writing and conversation, is attested both by Plato and 


Aristotle. He visited Athens, gave instruction to some eminent 
Athenians, for high pay, and is said to have conversed both 
with PeriklSs and with SokratSs, at a time when the latter was 


very young, probably between 450 — 440 b.c . 5 


ra ffoAXi \eyovTas, Kal dvTaTrofii- 
trt Tana, *al vKeiia, toutd 
povKop.wov Sqkovv, a> s Sr i ye\oto- 
repa avavruiv t) v n o- 

fleff t y — i ] et 7r o A. A, a e irri v — r) -q 
rov iv el vat, el ns uavus e 77- 
e £ l o t. 

1 Plato, Phaedrus, c. 44, p. 261 D. 
See the citations in Brandis, Gesch. 
der Gr. Rom. Philosophie, part L p. 
417 seq. 

2 Parmenid. Fragm. v. 101, ed. Mul- 
lach. 

s See the Fragments of Melissus 
collected by Mullach, in his publica- 
tion cited in a previous note, p. 81 seq. 

4 The reader will see this in Bayle*s 
Dictionary— article, Zeno of Elea. 


Simplicius (in his commentary on 
Aristot. Physic, p. 255) says that Zeno 
first composed written dialogues— 
which cannot be believed without 
more certain evidence. He also 
articularizes a puzzling question ad- 
ressed by Zeno to Protagoras See 
Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Rom. 
Philos, i. p. 409 — Zeno iSiov p.ev ovfiev 
e£e0ero (sc. irepl rSiv iravTtov), 5LTj7rdpijo’ff 
6 e 7repi totjtuv eirl ir\eTov. Plutarch, 
ap. Eusebium, Prsepar. Evangel, i. 23 D. 

5 Compare Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 8 ; 
Plato, ParmBnidfis, pp, 126, 127; Plato, 
Alkibiad. i ch. 14, p. 119 A. 

That SokratSs had in his youth con- 
versed with Parmenides, when the 
latter was an old. man, is stated by 
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His appearance constitutes a remarkable sera in Grecian 
philosophy, because he first brought out the extra- 
ordinary aggressive or negative force of the dialectic man 5eata,- 
rnethod. In this discussion respecting the One and 
the Many, positive grounds on either Bide were alike efficacy of 
scanty : each party had to set forth the contradictions tiveaifn 
dedueible from the opposite hypothesis, and Zeno 
professed to show that those of his opponents were 
the more fiagrant. We thus see that along with the methodized 
question and answer, or dialectic method, employed from hence- 
forward more and more in philosophical inquiries, comes out at 
the same time the negative tendency, the probing, testing, and 
scrutinizing force, of Grecian speculation. The negative side of 
Grecian speculation stands quite as promineutly marked, and 
occupies as large a measure of the intellectual force of their 
philosophers, as the positive side. It is not simply to arrive at a 
conclusion, sustained by a certain measure of plausible premise — 
and then to proclaim it as an authoritative dogma, silencing or 
disparaging all objectors — that Grecian speculation aspires. To 
unmask not only positive falsehood, but even affirmation without 
evidence, exaggerated confidence in what was only doubtful, and 
show of knowledge without the reality — to look at a problem on 
all sides, and set forth all the difficulties attending its solution — 
to take account of deductions from the affirmative evidence, even, 
in the case of conclusions accepted as true upon the balance — all 
this will he found pervading the march of their greatest thinkers. 

Plato more than once, over and above when he would not yet be entered on 
his dialogue called Parmenides, which the 1 oil of citizens, or he qualified for 
professes to givaa conversation between the smallest function, military or civil, 
the two, as well as with Zeno. I agiee I cannot hut think that fciokrates must 
with Mr Fynes Clinton, Brandis, and have been more than twenty years of 
Karsten, m thinking that this is age when he thus conversed with Par- 
better evidence about the date of Par- memdus. . 

memdSs than any of the vague indica- Sokiates was born m 469 B.c. (per- 
tions which appear to contradict it, in haps 40S B.C.); he would therefore he 
DiogenSs Laeitius and elsewhere. But twenty years of age in 44U. Assuming 
it will be hardly proper to plate the the visit of Parmenides to Athens to 
conversation between Parmenidfls and have been in 448 B C., since he was 
Sokrates (as Mr. Clinton places it then sixty-five years of age, he would 
—Fast. H. vol. ii. App. c. 21, p. 304) at be born in 513 B c. It is Directed that, 
a time when Sokrates wels only fifteen i£ this date be admitted, Parmenides 
years of age. The ideas which the could not have been a pupil of Xeno- 
ancients had about youthful propiiety phones : we should thus be compelled 
would nnt permit him to take part m to admit (which poihaps is the truth) 
conversation with an eminent philo- that he learned the doctrine of Xeno- 
sopher, at so early an age as fifteen, phan&s at second-hand. 
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As a condition of all progressive philosophy, it is not less essential 
that the grounds of negation should be freely exposed than the 
grounds of affirmation. We shall find the two going hand in 
hand, and the negative vein indeed the more impressive and 
characteristic of the two, from Zeno downwards in our history. 
In one of the earliest memoranda illustrative of Grecian dialectics 
— the sentences wherein Plato represents Parmenides and Zeno 
as bequeathing their mantle to the youthful SokratSs, and giving 
him precepts for successfully prosecuting those researches which 
his marked inquisitive impulse promised — this large and com- 
prehensive point of view is emphatically inculcated. He is 
admonished to set before him both sides of every hypothesis, and 
to follow out both the negative and the affirmative chains of 
argument with equal perseverance and equal freedom of scrutiny; 
neither daunted by the adverse opinions around him, nor deterred 
by sneers against wasting time in fruitless talk ; since the multi- 
tude are ignorant that without thus travelling round all sides of 
a question, no assured comprehension of the truth is attainable. 1 * * * * 6 

We thus find ourselves, from the year 450 b.c. downwards, in 
presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown to 
Sol6n or even to Kleisthenes — the Rhetoricians and the Dialec- 
ticians ; for whom (as has been shown) the ground had been 
gradually prepared by the politics, the poetry, and the specula- 
tion of the preceding period. 

Both these two novelties —like the poetry and other accomplish- 
ments of this memorable race — grew up from rude indigenous 
beginnings, under native stimulus unborrowed and unassisted 
from -without. The rhetorical teaching was an attempt to assist 
and improve men in the power of continuous speech as addressed 

1 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 135, 136. Par- aAAa /cal, el p-f} iim Tb avro 

menideS speaks to Sokratfis-^/cnATj pev tovtd, uitoti 9 e trd a. l — el t (3ovAet 
■cSv /cal 0eta, efl ItrSt, f) oppi), fjv bpp$s jaaAAov yvfivaa’drjvat. . . . ayvoovcn 

eirl rows Amyous' eA/cvcrov Sr} travrov /cal yap ol ttoAAoI otl avev ravrijy rye S id 

yVfLvatraL ju.aA.Aov $ia ttjs So/eoucrrjs ax - fra vrtav Sie£68av /cal jrAaVTjs, aSi/varov 
,pi}<rrov eluat na\ /caADi/ju.eVi'js ti7rb rtav evrvxbwa. ra > aA7)0FL vovv o^elv. See 

iroAAwv aSoAeaxtas, ews ve'os el* el also Plato’s Kratylus, J). 42S E, 
be o-e Siafie vgerai ij aAi}0eta. tl? oCv about the necessity of the investigator 

6 Tpon-of, <f>dvai (jov Sto/cpar//), & Hap- looking both before and behind — dpa. 
jLLevtSij, rr/s yuuvacri'ar; oCtoj, ei,7relv (tov irp6<r<rti> /cal birltrtrtii. 
nap/j.evi&rjv) avirep vj/eoucas Zjjvui'o?. . . See also the Parmenides, p. 130 E — 
Xpy fie /cal ToSe ert wpos rovrtp oveojreTv, in which SokratSsis warned respecting 
JJL7) pav o v el lerriv ex a trrov, the av0pw7rwv 5o£as — against enslaving 
iffOTtSe'psvoj/, (ncoirelvT# fv/a- himself to the opinions of men: com- 
fiaivovra e/c rijf u tt o 6 e <r e to y — pare Plato, Sophistes, p. 227 B, C. 
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to assembled numbers, such as the public assembly or the 
dikastery ; it was therefore a species of training Rhetori 
sought for by men of active pursuits and ambition, anddiaiec- 
either that they might succeed in public life, or that * 1 f c | c ^® n 
they might maintain their rights and dignity if called Hfeand 
before the court of justice. On the other hand, the speculation 
dialectic business had no direct reference to public ^te 
life, to the judicial pleading, or to any assembled intellectual 
large number. It was a dialogue carried on by two ** 71 y ’ 
disputants, usually before a few hearers, to unravel some ob- 
scurity, to reduce the respondent to silence and contradiction, to 
exercise both parties in mastery of the subject, or to sift the con- 
sequences of some problematical assumption. It was spontaneous 
conversation 1 systematized and turned into some predetermined 
channel ; furnishing a stimulus to thought, and a means of 
improvement not attainable in any other manner — furnishing to 
some also a source of profit or display. It opened a line of serious 
intellectual pursuit to men of a speculative or inquisitive turn, 
who were deficient in voice, in boldness, in continuous memory, 
for public speaking; or who desired to keep themselves apart 
from the political and judicial animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 
various proportions, speculative with practical study, 
yet, generally speaking, the two veins of intellectual antithesis 
movement — one towards active public business, the theseftwo 
other towards enlarged opinions and greater command intellectual 
of speculative truth, with its evidences — continued vein of 
simultaneous and separate. There subsisted between 
them a standing polemical controversy and a spirit of hostile to 
mutual detraction. If Plato despised the sophists and 
the rhetors, Ieokrat§s thinks himself not less entitled to disparage 
those who employed their time in debating upon the unity or 
plurality of virtue . 2 Even among different teachers, in the same 

i See Aristotel De Sophist. Elenchis, I hold it for certain that the first of 
c. 11, p. 172, ed. Better; and his these passages is intended as a criticism 
Topica, ix 5, p. 154 ; where the upon the Platonic dialogues (as in Or. 
different purposes of dialogue are v. ad Philip, s. 84), probably the second 
enumerated and distinguished. passage also. IsotratSs, evidently a 

% See Isotrat&s, Orat. x., Helen® cautious and timid man, avoids men- 

Encomium, s. 2 — 7; compare Orat. xv. tioning the names of contemporaiies, 
De Permutatione, of the same author, that he may provote the less animo- 

s. 90. aity. 
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intellectual walk, also, there prevailed but too often an acrimo- 
nious feeling of personal rivalry, which laid them all so much the 
more open to assault from the common enemy of all mental 
progress — a feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary or wistfully 
retrospective, of no mean force at Athens, as in every other 
society, and of course blended at Athens with the indigenous 
democratical sentiment. This latter sentiment 1 of antipathy to 
new ideas and new mental accomplishments has been raised into 
factitious importance by the comic genius of Aristophanes, whose 
point of view modem authors have too often accepted ; thus 
allowing some of the worst feelings of Grecian antiquity to 
influence their manner of conceiving the facts. Moreover, they 
have rarely made any allowance for that force of literary and 
philosophical antipathy, which was no less real and constant at 
Athens than the political, and which made the different literary 
classes or individuals perpetually unjust one towards another . 2 

It was the blessing and the glory of Athens that every man 
eould speak out his sentiments and his criticisms with a freedom 
unparalleled in the ancient world, and hardly paralleled even in 
the modern, in which a vast body of dissent both is, and always 
has been, condemned to absolute silence. But this known lati- 
tude of censure ought to have imposed on modem authors a 
peremptory necessity of not accepting implicitly the censure of 
any one, where the party inculpated has left no defence ; at the 
very least, of construing the censure strictly, and allowing for the 


1 TsokratSs alludes much to this 
sentiment, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater 
favour than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. 37. De Permutations, s. 267 it 
seq. A large portion of this oration is 
in fact a reply to accusations, the 
samB as those preferred against mental 
cultivation by the Aucblo? Aoyos in 
the Nubes of Aristophanes, 947 ieq.— 
favourite topics in the mouths of the 
pugilists “with smashed ears” (Plato, 
Gorgias, c. 71, p. 616 E, tuv toL fir a 
jcaTeaydTwi>) 

2 There is but too much evidence of 
the abundance of such jealousies and 
antipathies during the times of Plato, 
Aristotle, and IsokratSs : see Stahris 
AristotBlia, ch. iii. vol. i. pp. 37, 
68 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of 


the succbss of Isokrates, and was 
himself much assailed by pupils of 
the latter, Kephisocl6rus and others— 
as wall as by Dikaearchus, Eubulid&s, 
and a numerous host of writers in the 
same tone — o'Tparbi' oKavrutv imB efLevav 
’ApLcrroTe'Asi : see the Fragments of 
Diksearchus, vol. ii. p 226, ed. Didot. 
— “De ingenio ejus (observes Cicero in 
reference bo Epicurus, de Finibus, ii 
25, 80) in his disputationibus, non 
de moribus, quseritur. Sit ista in 
Grsecorum levitate perversitas, qui 
maledictis insectantur eos, a quibus 
de veritate dissentiunt." This is 
a taint noway peculiar to Grecian 
philosophical controversy ; but it has 
nowhere been more infectious than 
among* the Greeks, and modem 
historians cannot be too much on their 
guard against it. 
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point of view from which it proceeds. From inattention to this 
necessity, almost all the things and persons of Grecian history are 
presented to us on their bad side : the libels of Aristophanes, the 
sneers of Plato and Xenophon — even the interested generalities 
of a plaintiff or defendant before the Dikastery — are received 
with little cross-examination as authentic materials for history. 

If ever there wets need to invoke this rare sentiment of candour, 
it is when we come to discuss the history of the persons called 
Sophists, who now for the first time appear as of note ; the 
practical teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well 
as misesteemed. 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches — 
gymnastics, for the body ; music, for the mind. The Gradual 
word music is not to be judged according to the ^nWfthe 
limited signification which it now bears. It compre- field of 
hended from the beginning everything appertaining at Athens— 
to the province of the Nine Muses — not merely j^wild^e 
learning the use of the lyre, or how to bear part in a ajid capa- 
chorus, but also the hearing, learning, and repeating Susica!* 1 * 
of poetical compositions, as weJl as the practice of teacfiers- 
exact and elegant pronunciation — which latter accomplishment, 
in a language like the Greek, with long words, measured syllables, 
and great diversity of accentuation between one word and 
another, must have been far more difficult to acquire than it is 
in any modern European language. As the range of ideas 
enlarged, so the words music and musical teachers acquired an 
expanded meaning, so as to comprehend matter of instruction at 
once ampler and more diversified. During the middle of the 
fifth century b.c., at Athens, there came thus to be found, among 
the musical teachers, men of the most distinguished abilities and 
eminence ; masters of all the learning and accomplishments of 
the age, teaching what was known of astronomy, geography, 
and physics, and capable of holding dialectical discussions with 
their pupils upon all the various problems then afloat among 
intellectual men. Of this character were Lampms, Agathokles, 
Pythokleides, Damon, &c. The two latter were instructors of 
Perikl§s; and Damon was even rendered so unpopular at Athens, 
partly by his large and free speculations, partly through the 
political enemies of his great pupil, that he was ostracised, or at 
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least sentenced to banishment . 1 Such men were competent com- 
panions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, and employed in part on the 
same studies, the field of acquired knowledge being not then 
large enough to he divided into separate exclusive compartments. 
While Euripides frequented the company and acquainted himself 
with the opinions of Anaxagoras, Ion of Chios (his rival as a 
tragic poet, as well as the friend of Kimon) bestowed so much 
thought upor physical subjects as then conceived, that he set up 
a theory of his own, propounding the doctrine of three elements 
m nature 2 3 — air, fire, and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above- 
The mentioned were Sophists, not merely in the natural 

traeCheek p ro per Greek sense of that word, but, to a certain 
meaning of extent, even in the special and restricted meaning 
invidious* which Plato afterwards thought proper to confer upon 

sentiment ; 1 3 ^ Sophist, in the genuine sense of the word, was 

implied . * * 63 , . J . ’ 

in it. a wise man — a clever man — one who stood prommently 

before the public as distinguished for intellect or talent of some 
kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both called Sophists ; 
Thamyras, the skilful hard, is called a Sophist : 4 Sokrates is so 
denominated, not merely by Aristophanes, but by iEs chines : 5 


i See Plate (Protagoras, c. 8, p. 316 
D ; Laches, c 3, p. lgu D ; Menexenus, 
c. 3, p. 236 A ; Alkibiad. i. e. 14, p. 118 
C) ; Plutarch, Perikl^s, c. 4. 

PeriklGs had gone through dialectic 
practice in his youth (XenDph. Memor. 
£ 2. 46). 

“Isokratfis, Or. xv. De Permutat. s. 
287. 

Compare Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. 
Rom. Philosophie, part i. s. 48, p. 106. 

3 Iaokrat^s calls both Anaxagoras 
and Damon Sophists (Or. xv. De Perm, 
s. 251), Plutarch, PenklSs, c. 4. 6 Se 

Aajuwi/ eotKer, a/epo? wv <roi£urrrj?, Kara- 
SvetrBai jl Lev eis to rfjs fiovo-ticrjs ovo/xa, 
€xrt-/fpu7rro/xevos irpbs rati s ttoAAo-us r?|v 
Setvorrp-aL. 

So Protagoras too (in the speech put 
into his mouth by Plato, Protag. c. 8, 

316) says, veiy truly, that there had 
een Sophists from the earliest times 
of Greece. But he says also (what 
Plutarch says in the citation just 
above) that these earlier men refused, 
intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves Sophists, for fear of the 
odium attached to the name, and that 


he (Protagoras) was the first person to 
call himself openly a Sophist. 

The denomination by which a man 
is known, however, seldom depends 
upon himself, but upon the general 
public, and upon his critics, friendly 
or hostile. The unfriendly spirit of 
Plato did much more to attach the 
title of Sophists specially to these 
teachers than any assumption of thBir 
own. 

4 Herodot. i. 29 ; iL 49 ; iv. 95. 
DiogenSs of Apollonia, contemporary 
of Herodotus, called the Ionic philo- 
sophers or physiologists by the name 
Sophists : see Brandis, Geschich. der 
Gnech Rom. Philosoph. c. lvii. note 
0 . Abont Thamyras, see Welcker, 
Griech. Tragod. Sophokl6s, p. 421 — 

EIt’ oflv cd^kot}}* Ka\a iraptHratW \4- 
Aw, &c. 

The comic poet Kratinus called all 
the poets, including Homer and Hesiod, 
cro<f>L<TTa.L : seB the Fragments of his 
drama ’ApW\c>xol in Meineke, Fragm. 
Comicor. Grsecor. vol. ii. p. 16. 

5 ASschinfis cont. Timarch. c. 34. 
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Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, anil Xenophon calls Antisthenes, 
hoth of them disciples of SokratSs, by that name : 1 Xenoph6n, 2 
in describing a collection of instructive books, calls them 11 the 
writings of the old poets and Sophists, 53 meaning by the latter 
word prose writers generally : Plato is alluded to as a Sophist, 
even by Isokrates : 3 iEschines (the disciple of SokratSs, not the 
orator) was so denominated by his contemporary Lysias : 4 
Isokrates himself was harshly criticized as a Sophist, and defends 
both himself and his profession : lastly, Tim on (the friend and 
admirer of Pyrrho, about 300 — 280 B.c.), who bitterly satirized 
all the philosophers, designated them all, including Plato and 
Aristotle, by the general name of Sophists. 5 In this large and 
comprehensive sense the word was originally nsed, and always 
continued to be so understood, among the general public. But, 
along with this idea, the title Sophist also carried with it or 
connoted a certain invidious feeling. The natural temper of a 
people generally ignorant towards superior intellect— the same 
temper which led to those charges of magic so frequent in the 
Middle Ages — appears to be a union of admiration with some- 
thing of an unfavourable sentiment, 6 dislike or apprehension, as 
the case may be ; unless where the latter element has become 


JEschin6s calls Demosthenes also a 
Sophist, c. 27. 

We see plainly from the terms in 
Plato’s Politicus, c. 38, p. 299 B— 
ftere<apo\6yov, iSoKecrx^v Tuva, trotfucmqv 
—that both Sokrat§s and Plato himself 
were designated as Sophists by the 
Athenian public. 

1 Aiistotel. Metaphysic, in. 2, p. 998 ; 
Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 1. 

Aristippus is said to have been the 
first of the disciples of SokratSs ■who 
took money for instruction (Diogen. 
Laert. ii. 65). 

2 Xenoph. Memor, iv. 2, 1. ypaftyiara, 
itdAAoL enn'eiAeyju.eVwv ironjTuv re /cat ao- 

0io-t£»v twj' evoDKijauTaTtov. . . . 

The word <j-o</>lotuv is here used just 
in the same sense as rovs frjo-avpoiis 
Tftiv iraXai tr o u v a. vS p £> v t oils 
F/ceti/oi KCLTckinov ep 0 i|3A.m>is ypai^ayres, 
Ac. (Memor. i. 6, 14). It is used in a 
different sense in another passage 
(i. 1, 11) to signify teachers who gave 
instruction on physical and astro- 
nomical subjects, which Sokrat 6a and 
Xenophfin hoth disapproved. 

a IsukratSs, Orat. v. ad Philipp. 


s. 14 see Heindorf’s note on the 
Euthydemus of Plato, p. 305 C, s. 79. 
Isokratfis is spoken uf as a Sophist by 
Plutarch, Quaest Sympos. i. 1, 1, p. 013. 

4 Athenaeus, xii p. 612 E ; Lysias, 
Eragm Bekk. 

5 Diogen Laert. ix. 65. ecnreTe wv 
fiOL, otrot iroXvirpayixoves ecrrtr crocf/icnm 
(Diogen.Xaert. vin. 74). 

DsmBtrius of TicezSn numbered 
Empedokles as a Sophist. Isokrates 
speaks of EmpedoklSs, Ton, Alkmse&n, 
Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias, ali as 
ot TraAato't tro^toriu' — all^ as haying 
taught different n’BpirroAo'yta? about the 
elements of thB physical world (Isok. 
de Permut. s 288). 

S Eunp. Med. 289 — 

Xprj S’ oviroQ' o<ms iprtyptav ir^v/e’ 
ivrjp, 

HaTSas irepLOTS? eK&i8a(TKetr9a.i aDif/ovy. 
Xw<us yap aAAijs, i exovtrii/, apyta?, __ 
$9ovov irpbs ao'Twv iA^avovert Suoytei/Tj. 

The words a irepiaffuis <ro$6s seem to 
convey the same unfriendly sentiment 
as the word 

-3 
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neutralized by habitual respect for an established profession or 
station. At any rate, the unfriendly sentiment is so often 
intended, that a substantive word, in which it is implied without 
the necessity of any annexed predicate, is soon found convenient. 
Timon, who hated the philosophers, thus found the word Sophist 
exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, to his purpose 
in addressing them. 

Now when (in the period succeeding 450 b.c.) the rhetorical 

and musical teachers came to stand before the public 

The name . , . .. . n r 

Sophist at Athens m such increased eminence, they of course, 

p?ato 0 fn b a 35 well 35 other men intellectually celebrated, became 
sensed ^ designated by the appropriate name of Sophists. But 
polemics there was one characteristic peculiar to themselves 
eSnSat the thereby they drew upon themselves a double measure 
paid of that invidious sentiment which lav wrapped up in 

the name. They taught for pay : of course therefore 
the most ennnent among them taught only the rich, and earned 
large sums — a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some extent, 
among the many who benefited nothing by them, but still more 
among the inferior members of their own profession. Even great 
minds like Sokrates and Plato, though much superior to any such 
envy, cherished in that age a genuine and vehement repugnance 
against receiving pay for teaching. We read in Xenophon 1 that 

1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 2 , 6 . In another £ rtS na\tp Ka.ya. 8 iz ’ttoXCtj) irpocnj/cet, 
passage, the Sophist Antiphon (whether ravra iroielv (Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 13). 
this is the celeoiated Antiphon of the As an evidence of the manners and 
deme Rhamnus is uncertain ; the sentiments of thB age, this passage is 
commentators lean to the negative) is extiemely remarkable. Various parts 
described as conversing with SokratSs, of the oration of JEschin§s against 
and saying that Sooat&s of course Tunarchus, and the Symposion of Plato 
must imagine his own conversation to (pp. 217, 218), both receive and give 
be worth nothing, since he asked no light to it. 

price from his scholars. To which Among the numerous passages in 
SokratSs replies— which Plato expresses his dislike and 

’ Avrubav , Trap’ 7 }/. lTv vo/itferat, ttjv contempt of teaching for money, see 
wpov kcu tt|v crocfncu' o/xotcos p.ev /coAov, his Sophistds, c. 9, p. 223. Plato indeed 
o/uio Ltd 5 fifc cutr^pbv, StaTLBea'daL elv at. thought that it was unworthy of a 
rrjv re yap Spa v, eav p.4v ns apyvpiov virtuous man to accept salary for the 
TrtaXfj t<5 f3ovX.op.4vta, vopvov avr'ov aitoKa- discharge of any public duty ; see the 
Aoutrii/’ eav fie ns, ov av yvtp <aX6v re Republic, i. 10, p. 347. The comic 
KayaShv epocrrijv ovto, rovrov tpCkov writer Ephippus, however (see Athen- 
eavTcff iratyjTai, (Ttutfipova vop.i£bp*v. Kai ebus xi. 509 ; Meineke, Ft. Com. Gr. iii. 
t v (to tf> iav w <t a v r to s tovs p.ev p. 332), taunts the disciples of Plato 1 
apyvpiov t <j» j3(jvA.oju,ev<f> ir to- and pupils of the Academy as receivers 
Aovi^Tas, (ro^Lo-Tis tapirep irop- of pay for teaching ; making evidently 
i/ov! d 7 roKaAoi 5 (ri.v* oirns fie, ov no distinction between them and 
av yv$ev<f>va ovrtx, SiSirKtov 3 ,n iv ixv Thrasymachus on this point. Athenseus 
ayaj&'ov, £l\ov 7 roteLrai, toStov vQp.i£op,tv, construes the taunt as including Plato 
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Sokrates considered such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, 
robbing the teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceeding ; 
and that he assimilated the relation between teacher and pupil to 
that between two lovers or two intimate friends, which was 
thoroughly dishonoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and 
prevented from bringing about its legitimate reward of attach- 
ment and devotion, by the intervention of money payment. 
However little in harmony with modem ideas , 1 such was the 
conscientious sentiment of Sokrates and Plato, who therefore 
considered the name Sophist, denoting intellectual celebrity 
combined with an odious association, as pre-eminently suitable to 
the leading teachers for pay. The splendid genius, the lasting 
influence, and the reiterated polemics of Plato have stamped it 
upon the men against whom he wrote as if it were their recognized, 
legitimate, and peculiar designation ; though it is certain that if, 
in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any Athenian had been 
asked, “ Who are the principal Sophists in your city V' he would 
have named Sokrates among the first ; for Sokrates was at once 
eminent as an intellectual teacher, and personally unpopular, not 
because he received pay, but on other grounds which will be 
hereafter noticed ; and this was the precise combination of 
qualities which the general public naturally expressed by a 
Sophist Moreover, Plato not only stole the name out of general 
circulation in order to fasten it specially upon his opponents the 
paid teachers, but also connected with it express discreditable 
attributes, which formed no part of its primitive and recognized 
meaning, and were altogether distinct from, though grafted upon, 
the vague sentiment of dislike associated with it. Aristotle, 
following the example of his master, gave to the word Sophist a 
definition substantially tbe same as that which it bears in the 

himaolf; which goes "beyond th a strict early period of the Empire. The 
meaning of the words. Lex Oincia (passed about 200 B.c.) 

1 Ovid, dwelling upon the same prohibited such receipt altogether, 
general analogy of the relations In practice, as we might expect, the 
between lovers (Amores, i 10, 38), prohibition came tD be more and more 
insists on the baseness of accepting evaded, though it seems to have been 
money as a reward for pleading in at times formally renewed. But the 
behalf of persons accused before sentiment, in honourable Romans, 
justice. “Turpe reos emptA miseros continued unaltered certainly down to 
defenders linguA.” — That it was dis- the days of Tacitus. See Tacit. Ann 
honourable to receive pay for judicial xi. 5—7 ; Livy, xxxiv. 4. A limited 
pleading was the general idea and maximum of fee was first permitted 
dominant sentiment of the Romans, in under Claudius. See Walter, Rom. 
the time of the Republic, and in the Recht, s. 751. 
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modern languages 1 — “ an imp ostrous pretender to knowledge; a 
man who employs what he knows to he fallacy, for the purpose 
of deceit and of getting money ” And he did this at a time when 
he himself, with his estimable contemporary Isokrates, were 
considered at Athens to come under the designation of Sophists, 
and were called so by every one who disliked either their pro- 
fession or their persons . 2 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have full 
Miscon- right to define and employ words in a sense of their 

arisin|fr°om 0Wn ’ P rovided & ye due notice. But it is essential 
Plato’s that the reader should keep in mind the consequences 
SsB^^bhs suc k change, and not mistake a word UBed in a new 
Sophist sense for a uew ^ act or phenomenon. The age with 
which we are now dealing (the last half of the fifth 
century b.c.) is commonly distinguished in the history of 
philosophy as the age of Sokrates and the Sophists. The 
Sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, or sometimes in 
language which implies a new doctrinal set or school, as if they 
then sprang up in Greece for the first time — ostentatious impostors, 
flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal gain, 
undermining the morality of Athens public and private, and en- 
couraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of ambition 
and cupidity, Ihey are even affirmed to have succeeded in cor- 
rupting the general morality, so that Athens had become 
miserably degenerated and vicious in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war, as compared with what she was m the time 
of Miltiad£s and AristeidSs. Sokratls, on the contrary, is usually 
described as a holy man combating and exposing these false 


1 Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 1, 4 — where he 
explains the Sophist to be a person 
who has the same powers as the 
Dialectician, but abuses them for a 
bad prnpose— \yap ovk iv 

Tfl fivva/itfi, aAA'cr TJ7 7 Tpoatp€a-eL, . . . 

fie, <ro£itrnjs Kara rrjif jrpoai- 
pe<TLv, SioXcktlkos Se, ov Kara tJjv TTpoaL- 

S etTtv aAAa Kara i^v Svvafj.iv. Again in 
tie first chapter of the treatise de 
Sophisticis Elenchis — o co0toT7)s, ypjj. 
^aTi(TT7jy awo <f>aivo(j.ev 7 js tro^tay, aAA* 
ovk ovtnjy, &c. 

a Respecting Isokrat&s, see his Orat. 
X7 De Permutations, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as 
a Sophist by others, but also considered 


himself as such, though the appellation, 
was one which he did not lik e Re- 
considers himself as such, as well as. 
Goigias — oi KoAovuevot croffitirrat — sect. 

160, ien, 213, 231. 

Rcspectmg Aristotle, we have only 
to read (not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, but 
also) the bitter slander of Timteus. 
(IJ^g. 70, ed. Didot, Polybius, xii. 8), 
Who ^called him (rgjiurrj)v o\f/L- 
H * 9 a\ fj.itriqTQV irapj(oi/Ta, 
Kat to irakvrCfir)Tov larpriov a prtuy 
ajroKeKAeiKiiTa, Trpas &e TOVTOiy, et? Tra.a'av 

avAijv Kai <rKTjvT}v IfLTreirrfSyKQTOL’ vpbs Se, 

yao-TpCp.apyov, o^aorvrTjv, exrl err op. a. 
tpepop.qvov hf ffaen. 
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prophets — standing up as the champion of morality against 
their insidious artifices 1 Now, though the appearance of a man 
so very original as Sokrat^s was a new fact, of unspeakable 
importance, the appearance of the Sophists was no new fact; 
what was new was the peculiar use of an old word which Plato 
took out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The Sophists, 
he brings Sokrat§s into controversy, were Protagoras Paid 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, 

Hippias of Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Thrasymachus of theSokra- 
ChalkSdon, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus of Chios : p? 0 tl^as, 
to whom Xenophdn adds Antiphon of Athens. These Gorgias, <fcc. 
men — whom modern writers set down as The Sophists, and 
denounce as the moral pestilence of their age — were not dis- 
tinguished in any marked or generic way from their predecessors. 
Their vocation was to train up youth for the duties, the pursuits, 
and the successes of active life, both private and public. Others 
had done this before ; but these teachers brought to the task a 
larger range of knowledge, with a greater multiplicity of scientific 
and other topics — not only more impressive powers of composi- 
tion and speech, serving as a personal example to the pupil, but 
also a comprehension of the elements of good speaking, so as to 
be able to give precepts conducive^to that accomplishment 3 — a 
considerable treasure of accumulated thought on moral and 
political subjects, calculated to make their conversation very 
instructive — and discourse ready prepared, on general heads or 
commonplaces , for their pupils to learn by heart . 3 But this, 
though a very important extension, was nothing more than an 
extension, differing merely in degree, of that which Damon and 
others had done before them. It arose from the increased demand 
which had grown up among the Athenian youth for a larger 
measure of education and other accomplishments ; from an eleva- 
tion in the standard of what was required from every man who 

i In the ftoneral point of view here Geschichte der Philosoph. ii. pp. 65, 
desciibed, the Sophists are presented 69, 165, &c. ; and indeed hy almost all 
by Hitter, Gesoniohte der Griech. who treat of the Sophists. 

Philosuphie, vol. i. book vi, chap. 1—3, 2 Compare Isokratfis, Orat. xiii. cont. 

p. 577 seq., 029 sea, ; by Brandis , Gesch. Sophistas, s. 10— 21. 
der Or. Horn. Philos, sect, lxxxiv., ^ Anstut Sophist. Eleneh. c. S3 ; 
lxxxvii. vol. i. p. 616 scq , ; by Zeller, Cicero, Brut. c. 12. 
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aspired to occupy a place in the eyes of his fellow- citizens. Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, and the rest supplied this demand with an 
ability and success unknown before their time : hence they 
gained a distinction such as none of their predecessors had 
attained, were prized all over Greece, travelled from city to city 
with general admiration, and obtained considerable pay. While 
such success, among men personally strangers to them, attests 
unequivocally their talent and personal dignity, of course it 
also laid them open to increased jealousy, as well from inferior 
teachers as from the lovers of ignorance generally ; such jealousy 
manifesting itself (as 1 have before explained) by a greater readi- 
ness to stamp them with the obnoxious title of Sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers (for it is he, and 


Plato and 
the So- 
phists— 
two diffe- 
rent points 
of view— 
the re- 
former and 
theorist 
against the 
practical 
teacher. 


not Sokrates, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as 
may he seen by the absence of any such marked 
antithesis in the Memorabilia of Xenoph6n) may be 
explained without at all supposing in them that cor- 
ruption which modern writers have been so ready not 
only to admit but to magnify. It arose from the 
radical difference between his point of view and theirs. 
He was a great reformer and theorist : they under- 


took to qualify young men for doing themselves credit, and 
rendering service to others, in active Athenian life. Not only is 


there room for the concurrent operation of both these veins of 
thought and action, in every progressive society, but the intel- 
lectual outfit of the society can never be complete without the 
one as well as the other. It was the glory of Athens that both 
were there adequately represented, at tide period which we have 
now reached. Whoever peruses Plato’s i mm ortal work — cc The 
Republic 33 — will see that he dissented from society, both demo- 
crats cal and oligarchical, on some of the most fundamental points 
of public and private morality ; and throughout most of his 
dialogues his quarrel is not less with the statesmen, past as well 
as present, than with the paid teachers of Athens. Besides this 
ardent desire for radical reform of the state, on principles of his 
own, distinct from every recognized political party or creed, 
Plato was also unrivalled as a speculative genius and as a 
dialectician ; both which capacities he put forth, to amplify anti 
illustrate the ethical theory and method first struck out by 
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Sokrates, as well as to establish comprehensive generalities of his 
own. 

Now his reforming, as well as his theorizing tendencies, 
brought him into polemical controversy with all the leading 
agents by whom the business of practical life at Athens was 
carried on. In so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the 
language of theory, they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, 
nor would their doctrines be likely to hold against his acute 
dialectics. But it was neither their duty nor their engagement 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate the best theory on 
ethics. They professed to qualify young Athenians for an active 
and honourable life, private as well as public, in Athens (or in 
any other given city) : they taught them “ to think, speak, and 
act,” in Athens ; they of course accepted, as the basis of their 
teaching, that type of character which estimable men exhibited, 
and which the public approved, in Athens — not undertaking to 
recast the type, bnt to arm it with new capacities and adorn it 
with fresh accomplishments. Their direct business was with 
ethical precept, not with ethical theory : all that was required of 
them as to the latter was that their theory should be sufficiently 
sound to lead to such practical precepts as were accounted 
virtuous by the most estimable society in Athens. It ought never 
to he forgotten that those who taught for active life were bound 
by the very conditions of their profession to adapt themselves to 
the place and the society as it stood. With the Theorist Plato, 
not only there was no such obligation, but the grandeur and 
instructiveness of his speculations were realized only by his 
departing from it, and placing himself on a loftier pinnacle of 
vision ; while he himself 1 not only admits, but even exaggerates, 
the unfitness and repugnance, of men taught in his school, for 
practical life and duties . 2 


1 See a striking passage in Plato, modern authors have thrown any 

Thesetet. c. 24, pp. 173, 174. darker shades into their picture, we 

2 Professor Maurice, in his History "believe they have done him a benefit 

of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy instead of an injury Their clumsy 
(vi. 2. 1 , 6), remarks as follows ; — “We exaggeration hides the essentiai uguntss 
at once accept Mr. Grote’s definition of which Mr. Grote’s flattering sketch 
the Sophist as the Platonical and the brings out in full relief.” . 

true one. He was the professor of The essential ugliness Jherenoticecl is 
wisdom ; he taught men how to think, described by Professor Maurice as con- 
speak, and act. We wish for no other sisting in the fact that— _ Each held 
anil no worse account of him. If out the acquisition of political $o wer as 
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To understand the essential difference between the practical 


and the theoretical point of view. 


a prize to be obtained. There was their 
common point of agreement : possibly 
there was no other. The young Athe- 
nians wanted to know how to think, 
act, and speak on all subjects, that 
they might guide the people according to 
their pleasure. For this purpose they 
sought the aid of a sophist Dr pro- 
fessor ” (S. 9, p 108.) “ By the neces- 
sity of his calling, the Sophist, who 
taught to think, to act, ana to speak, 
would come to regard the last part of 
his profession as that which included 
both the others. He would become a 
rhetorician anti a teacher of rhetoric. 
If his object was to influence the mind 
of a mob he was at least in consider- 
able danger of leading his pupils to 
give the word sophistry that force with 
which we are most familiar ” (p 109). 

What Professor Maurice calls the 
“essential ugliness," resides (accord- 
ing to his own showing), not in the 
Sophists, but in the young Athenians 
whom the Sophists taught These 
young men wanted political power. 
To gratify ambition was their end and 
aim. But this was an end which thB 
Sophists did not implant. They found 
it pre-existing, learnt from other 
quarters, and they had to deal with it 
as a fact. Let us read what Xenoph&n 
says about Proxenus and Gorgias. 
“ProxentLS the Boeotian, even in his 
early youth, desired to become a man 
competent to achieve great deeds ; and 
through this desire he gave money to 
Gorgias the Leontine. Having fre- 
quented his society, Pioxenus con- 
ceived himself to have thu3 become fit 
for command, for alliance with the first 
men of his time, and for requiting to 
them all the good service which they 
might render to him” (Ilpdfevo? 6 
Botumo? evfKis lieu lie ipimov tav ere- 
8v/jieiycv4<r9a.L iv^jp rd peyaha TTpirreiv 
lieav6s * icott Six raijrrjv tt\v emdvfji Cav 
cSoi/eev apyvpLou T o/3yip rip * AeourLutp. 
eirel fie trvveyevero eKetvtji, tKavo? rjinj 
vojjuVaj elvai kclI ap^eiv, #eal <£i'Ao? tav 
tois TrpuTOLS, pjh ^TTatrflai. euepyeTtiiv), 

&c. (Anabas. iL 6, 16.) So again in 
the Protagoras of Plato, Sokrat&s 
introduces Hippokratts to Protagoras 
with these words—” This Hippokrates 
is a youth of one of our great and 
wealthy Athenian families, and is not 
inferior in talents to any of his con- 
temporaries. He desires to become 


we need only look to Isokrates, 


renowned in the city (eAAo'yi/x o* yevia ■- 
0ai iv rfj TrdAet) and he thinks he 
shall be most likely to attain this 
object through your society." (Plato, 
Protag c. 19, p. 163 A ) 

Here we see that the end and aim 
was not one inspired by the Sophist 
to his pupils, hut set by the pupils to 
themsalves ; just like the ends of Alki- 
biad§s and Kritias, when they sought 
the society of SokraWs. And it is the 
end which Professoi Maurice conceives 
as the great vice and generating cause 
of evfl. 

For the means, however, though not 
for the end, the Sophist is fairly re- 
sponsible. What were the means 
which he communicated? The power 
of persuasion, with its appropriate 
stock of knowledge, memorial apti- 
tude, and command of words, subject 
to the control Df free public discussion 
or counter-persuasion from others. To 
call this acquisition an evil can only 
pass current under that untenable 
assumption which represents speech 
as a mere organization for deceit ; 
against which I need not add any- 
thing to the protest of Aristotle and 
Quintilian. 

That speech may be used for good 
or for evil is indisputable : speech in 
all its forms, not less the colloquy 
of Sokrat Ss than the oratory of 
Demosthen&s ; speech not less in the 
mouth of a rude Spartan (who was as 
great a deceiver as any man in 
Greece) than in that of an accomplished 
Athenian ; nay, not merely speech, but 
writing, which is only another mode 
of reaching the public feeling and 
conviction. The ambitious man may 
and will misemploy ail these weapons 
to his own purposes. There is but one 
way to lessen the proportion of evil 
belonging to them. It is to ensure free 
scope to those who would persuade 
for better purposes ; to multiply the 
number of competent speakers, with 
the opportunities of discussion ; and 
thus to create a public of competent 
hearers and judges. Nowhere was so 
near an approach made to this object 
as at Athens, nor were there any 
persons who contributed more directly 
towards it than the Sophists. For not 
only they increased the number of 
speakers capable of enlisting the 
attention of the public, and thus of 
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the pupil of Gorgias, and himself a Sophist. Though not a man 
of commanding abilities, Isokrat§s was one of the most estimable 


making discussion agreeable to the 
hearers ; but even as to the use of 
oratoxical fallacies, their numerous 
pupils served as checks upon each 
other. If they taught one ambitious 
man to deceive, they also taught 
another how to expose his deceit, and 
a third how to approach the subject 
on a different side, so as to divert 
attention, and prevent the exclusive 
predominance of any one fallacy. 

It wilL probably be argued by 
Professor Maunce that the personal 
contentions of ambitious political 
rivals are a miserable apparatus fur 
the conduct of society. Granting this 
to be true, it is still a prodigious 
improvement (for which we aie 
indebted altogether to Greece, and 
chiefly to Athens, with the Sophists 
as auxiliaries) to have brought these 
ambitious rivals to contend with the 
tongue only, and not with the swoid. 
But if the reraaik be true at all, it is 
not less applicable to English than to 
Athenian politics— -to every countiy 
where any fi ee scope is left for human 
energy. By what else has England 
been governed for the last century ami 
a half, except by these struggles of 
rival parties and ambitious politicians ’ 
If Plato disparaged the debates in 
the Athenian assembly and dikastery, 
would he have felt any greater esteem 
for those in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons? If he thought himself 
entitled to despise the whole class of 
Athenian statesmen, Themistoklfis 
and Perikl§s among them, as “mere 
servants of the city (StcuciSvovs ttjs 
7ro\eaj9 — Plato, Gorgias, c. 154, p. 152 
A, 155 A), supplying Athens with 
docks, harbours, walls, and such like 
follies, but making no provision for the 
moial improvement of the citizens ”— 
would his judgment have been more 
favourable on Walpole and Pulteney— 
Pitt and Fox— Peel and Russell— the 
“Times” and the “Chronicle”? 

When we try Athens by the ideal 
standard of SokratGs and Plato, we 
ought in fairness to apply the same 
criticism to other societies also, which 
will be found just as little competent 
to stand the scrutiny. AndthosB who, 
like Professor Maurice, assume that 
intellectual and poisuasive power in 
the hands of an ambitious man is an 
instrument of evil— which is implied 


in the assertion that the Sophist, to 
whom he owes the impiovement of 
such power, is a teacher of evil— will 
find that they are passing sentence 
upon the leading men in the English 
Houses of Lords and Commons, not less 
than upon thB prominent politicians 
of Athens. In both the “essential 
ugliness” is found— if that be the 
name which it des eives— of qualifying 
themselves to think, speak, and act, 
m order that they may gain or keep 
“political power as the puze,” and 
may “guide the people according to 
their pleasure 

It will probably bB said that this 
is not absolutely true of all English 
politicians, bnt only of some ; that 
others among them, more or fewer, 
have devoted their knowledge and 
eloquence to persuading for public- 
minded purposes, and with beneficial 
results Such reserves, if made for 
England, ought to be made for Athens 
also ; which is quite enough as a reply 
tn the censure pionounced by Professor 
MauiicB against the Sophist The 
Sophist imparted intellectual and 
peisuasive foice tD the high-minded 
politicians, as well as to the ambitious. 
To those pupils who combined in 
different proportions the one and the 
other class of motives (as must have 
happened very frequently), his teaching 
tended to foster the bettBr rather than 
the wdtsb. The v ery topics upon which 
he talked ensured such a tendency: the 
materials, out of which persuasion is 
to be manufactured, must be, for the 
most part, of a public-minded, lofty, 
and beneficent bearing— though an 
ambitious talker may choose to 
misemploy them for his own peisonal 
power-seeking. 

As to the influence of ambitious 
motives in politicians, when subject to 
the necessity of persuasion and to the 
control of fiee discussion — though I do 
not concur in the sweeping censure of 
Professor Maurice, I admit that it is 
partly evil as well as good, and that 
it rarely leads to great or material 
improvement, beyond the actual state 
of society which the ambitious man 
finds. But the Sophist does not 
represent ambition. He represents 
intellectual and persuasive force, 
reflecting and methodized so as to 
operate upon the minds of free hearers, 
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men of 
The 

Sophists 
'were pro- 
fessional 
teachers 
for active 
life, like 
Isobrat 
and Quin- 
tilian. 


Grecian antiquity. He taught for money, and taught 
young men to cc think, speak, and act,” all with a 
view to an honourable life of active citizenship : 
not concealing his marked disparagement 1 of specu- 
lative study and debate, such as the dialogues of Plato 
and the dialectic exercises generally. He defends his 
profession much in the same way as his master Gorgias, 
or Protagoras, would have defended it, if we had 


yet under perfect liberty of opposition: 
persuasion against the ambitious man, 
as well as by him or for him. It is this 
which I am here upholding against 
Professor Maurice, as not only no 
evil, but (in my judgment) one of the 
grand sources of good in Athens, and 
essential to human improvement 
everywhere else. There are only two 
modes of governing society, either by 
persuasion or by coercion. Discredit 
the arguments of the Sophist as much 
as you can by others of an opposite 
tendency ; but when you discredit his 
weapon of intellectual and persuasive 
force, as if it weie nothing better than 
cheat and imposture, manufactured 
and sold for the use of ambitious men, 
you leave open no other ascendency 
over men’s mmds except the crushing 
engine of extraneous coercion with 
assumed infallibility. 

ilsokrattis, Orat. v. (ad Philip.) s. 
14 ; Orat. x (Enc. Hel ) s. 2 ; Orat. xin 
adv. Sophist, s. 9 (compare Heindorf's 
note ad Platon. Euthydem. s. 79) ; 
Orat. xii. (Panath.) a 126 ; Orat. xv. 
(Perm.) s. 90. 

IsokratSs, in the beginning of his 
Orat. x. Encom. Helenee, censures 
all the speculative teachers— first 
AntisthenSs and Plato (without naming 
them, but identifying them sufficiently 
by their doctrines), next Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Melissns, Zeno, &c., by name, 
as having wasted their time anil 
teaching on fruitless paradox and 
controversy. He insists upon the 
necessity of teaching with a view to 
political life and to the course of 
actual public events— abandoning these 
useless studies (s. 6) 

It is remarkable that what IsokratSs 
recommends is just what Protagoras 
and Gorgias are leprBsented as actually 
doing (each doubtless in his own way) 
in the dialogues of Plato, who cen- 
sures them for being too practical; 
while I&okratgs, commenting on them 


from various publications which they 
left, treats them only as teachers of 
useless speculations. 

'In the Oration De Permutatione, 
composed when he was eighty-two 
years of age (s. 10— the orations above 
cited are - earlier compositions, 
especially Orat. xiii. against tho 
Sophists, see s. 200), Isokrat&s stands 
upon the defensive, and vindicates his 
profession against manifold asper- 
sions It is a most interesting oration, 
as a defence of the educators of Athens 
generally, and would serve perfectly 
well as a vindication of tho teaching 
of Protagoias, Gorgias, llippias, <bc , 
against the reproaches of Plato. 

This oration should he read, if only 
to get at the genuine Athenian sense 
of the word Sophists, as distinguished 
from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle fasten upon it. The 
word is here used in its largest sense, 
as distinguished from lBiutius (s. 159) : 
it meant literary men or philosophers 
generally, but especially the pro- 
fessional teachers ; it canied, however, 
an obnoxious sense, and was therefore 
used as little as possible by themselves 
—as much as possible by those who 
disliked them. 

IsokratSs, though he does not 
willingly call himself by this un- 
pleasant name, yet is obliged to 
acknowledge himself unreservedly as 
one of the profession, in the same cate- 
gory as Gorgias (s. 165, 179, 211, 213, 
231, 256), and defends the general body 
as well as himself ; distinguishing him- 
self of course from the bad members of 
the profession— those who pretended 
to be Sophists, but devoted themselves 
to something different in reality (s. 
230). 

This professional teaching and the 
teachers are signified indiscriminately 
by these words — ot troipiCTTai — oi irepl 
ttjv (pLXocrotftLaj/ Siarpi^ovres — t>)v if) i \ d - 

<to0lqv oSlku s BLoj3e|3\r/jLte»Tjv (s. 44, 157, 
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before us vindications from their pens. Isokratls at Athens, and 
Quintilian, a man equally estimable at Koine, are m their general 
type of character and professional duty the fair counterpart of 
those whom Plato arraigns as The Sophists. 

We know these latter chiefly from the evidence of Plato, their 
pronounced enemy ; yet even his evidence, when con- Misinter- 
strued candidly and taken as a whole, will not be found th? 0118 
to justify the charges of corrupt and immoral teaching, ^ia^o|ues^ 
impostrous pretence of knowledge, &c., which the carrying 
modern historians pour forth in loud chorus against JjJSJStthB 
them. I know few characters in history who have Sophists 
been so hardly dealt with as these so-called Sophists. They hear 
the penalty of their name, in its modem sense — a misleading 
association, from which few modern writers take pains to emanci- 
pate either themselves or their readers, though the English or 
Erench word Sophist is absolutely inapplicable to Protagoras or 
Gorgias, who ought to he called rather “ Professors or Public 
Teachers”. It is really surprising to examine the expositions 
prefixed, by learned men like Stallbaum and others, to the Platonic 
dialogues entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, EuthydSmus, TheaetetuF* 
&c., where Plato introduces Sokrates either in personal controversy 
with one or other of these Sophists, or as canvassing their opinions. 
We continually read from the pen of the expositor such remarks 
as these — “ Mark how Plato puts down the shallow and worthless 
Sophist” — the obvious reflection, that it is Plato himself who 
plays both games on the chess-board, being altogether overlooked. 
And again — “This or that argument, placed in the mouth of 
Sokrat§s, is not to be regarded as the real opinion of Plato : he 


159, 179, 211, 217, 219 ) — rtav Aoywi/ irepl toii? Aoyoi»s iraiSeum?, sect. 1, 2, 
TraifcLa — r/ tu v koyt&v fie\enj — 17 $iAo- 44, 45, 50, 51. 

o-otfta— -17 t»j9 <f>povrj crews a<r«i 7 <ns — rrjs > IsokratGs does not admit any such. 
ep,Tjff, elre potJAeo-fle tcaXeiv fivvapiew?, cltc distinction between the philosopher 
0iAo£ro£i'ay,elTe fiiarpi'/Sijs (s. 53,187,189, and dialectician Dn the one side, and 
193, 196). All these expressions mean the Sophist on the other, as Plato and 
the same process of training— that is, Aiistotle contend for He does not 

g eneral mental training as opposed to like dialectical exercises, yet he admits 
odily (s. 194, 199), and intended to them to be useful for youth, as a part 
cultivate the powers of thought, speech, of intellectual tiaining^ on condition, 
and action — jrpb? to Aeyeiv Ka\ <j>poveLv that all such speculations shall be 
— tov <ftpove tv «i5 ical \syeiv — to Keyeiv dropped, when the youth come into 
/eat irptiTTniv (s. 221, 261, 235, 296, 330). active life (s. 280, 287). 

So again in the Busiris, Isokratds re- This is the same language as that of 
presents Polykrates as a trojutrii}?, KalliklSs in the Gorgias ofPlato, c 40, 
making an income by <jn Xoa-o^ia or by p. 4S4. 
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only takes it up and enforces it at tliis moment, in order to puzzle 
and humiliate an ostentatious pretender 1 ” — a remark which con- 
verts Plato into an insincere disputant and a Sophist in the 
modem sense, at the very moment when the commentator is 
extolling his pure and lofty morality as an antidote against the 
alleged corruption of Gorgias and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the 
The # inquiry, What is a Sophist ? 2 and it is curious to 

as pa!? S observe that the definition which he at last brings out 

teachers— suits Sokrates himself, intellectually speaking, better 
that they tnan any one else whom we know. Cicero defines 
S-^eerly or Sophist to be one who pursues philosophy for fhe 

— ^oceetf Sa ^ e 0S ^ en ^ a ^ 011 or °f gain ; 3 which, if it is to be 

in| of 86 held as a reproach, will certainly hear hard upon the 

Protagoras great body of modern teachers, who are determined to 


1 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Platon. 
Prntagor. p. 23. "Hoc vero ejus 
juniciD ita ntitur Socrates, ut enm 
detune dialectic^ subtilitate in sura* 
mam consdii inopiam conjiciat. Col- 
ligit enim inde satis captiose rebus ita 
comparatis justitiam, quippe quae a 
sanctitata aiversa sit, plane nihil 
mnctitatis habituram, ac vicissim 
sanctitati nihil fore commune cum 
justitia. Respondet qnidem ad haec 
Pi otago ras, justitiam ac sanctitatem 
non per omnia sibi similes esse, nac 
tamen anam prorsus dissnniles videii. 
Sedetsi venssima est hcea ejus sententia, 
tamen comparatione ilia a partibus 
faciei repetitA, \n fraudem inductus et 
■quid ait, in quo omnis virtu tis natura 
€0 i\ tl E? atTlr5 ignaruaj sese ex his diffi- 
cvutatibus adeo non potest expedire,” 

Again, p. 24. “Itaque Socrates, 
missa hujus rei disputa tione, repents ad 
<lIvl progreditur, scilicet nmihbus 
laqueiS' Jiominem deinceps denuo irreti- 
turus. . . “Nemini facile obscu- 
rum ent, hoc quoque loco, Protagoram 
argutis conclusiunculis deludi atone 
calhde to permonri? &c ... p 25 
“Quantpiam nemo erit, quin videat 
callide. dtludi Protagoranif 7 &c. 
p. 34. “Quod si autem ea, quse in 
PrDtagor^ Sophistce ridendi causd e 
wilgi atque sophistamm rationa dis- 
putantur, m Gorgii ex ipsius philosophi 
men te et sententid vef brevius propo- 
nuntur vel copiosius disputantur,” die. 


Compare similar observations of 
Stallbaum, in his Piolegom. ad 
Thesetet. pp. 12, 22 ; ad Menon. p. 10 ; 
ad Euthydemum, pp 26, 30 ; ad Lache- 
tem, p. ll ; ad Lysidem, pp. 79, 80, 87 : 
ad Hippiam Major, pp 154—156. 
“Facile apparet Soeratem argutd , 

? Lum verbo <J)*tvstrOa.L inest, dzlogid mter- 
ocutorem (Hippiam Sophistam) m 
fraudem inducers i” . . “Illud 

quidem pro certo et exploiato habe* 
mus, non serio sed ridendi vexandigue 
Soi>hist<B' gratid gravissimam illam sen- 
tentiam in dubitationem vocari, ideoque 
iis conclusiunculis labefactari, quas 
quilibet paulo attentior facile ratelli- 
gat non ad fidem faciendam, sed ad 
lusum jocumque, esse comparatas.” 

2 Plato, Sophistes, c. 52, p, 268. 

8 Cicero, Academ. iv 23. Xenophfin. 
at the close of his treatise De Vena- 
tions (c. 13), introduces a sharp censure 
upon the Sophists, with very little that 
is specific or distinct He accuses them 
of teaching command and artifice of 
words, instead of communicating use- 
ful maxims— of speaking for purposes 
of deceit, or for their own profit, and 
addressing themselves to rich pupils 
for pay — while the philosopher gives his 
lessons to every one gratuitously, with- 
out distinction of persons. This is the 
same distinction as that taken by 
Sokrat Ss and Plato, between the 
Sophist and the Philosopher , compare 
Xenopb. de Vectigal. v. 4. 
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embrace tlieir profession and to discharge its important duties, 
like other professional men, by the prospect either of deriving an 
income or of making a figure in it, or both — whether they have 
any peculiar relish for the occupation or not. But modern 
writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, wlnle they adopt 
the sneering language of Plato against teaching for pay, low 
purposes, tricks to get money from the rich, &c , use terms which 
lead the reader to believe that there was something in these 
Sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and truckling ; something 
beyond the mere fact of asking and receiving remuneration. 
Now, not only there is no proof that any of them (speaking of 
those conspicuous in the profession) were thus dishonest or 
exorbitant, but, in the case of Protagoras, even his enemy Plato- 
furnishes a proof that he was not so. In the Platonic dialogue 
termed Protagoras, that Sophist is introduced as describing the 
manner in which he proceeded respecting remuneration from his 
pupils. “ 1 make no stipulation beforehand : when a pupil parts- 
from me, I ask from him such a sum as I think the time and the 
circumstances warrant ; and I add, that if he deems the demand 
too great, he has only to make up his own mind what is the 
amount of improvement which my company has procured to him, 
and what sum he considers an equivalent for it. I am content to- 
accept the sum so named- by himself, only requiring him to go 
into a temple and make oath that it is liis sincere belief. 551 It is 
not easy to imagine a more dignified way of dealing than this,, 
nor one which more thoroughly attests an honourable reliance on 
the internal consciousness of the scholar ; on the grateful sense 
of improvement realized, which to every teacher constitutes a 
reward hardly inferior to the payment that proceeds from it, and 
■which (in the opinion of Sokrat§s) formed the only legitimate 
reward. Such is not the way in which the corrupters of man- 
kind go to work. 

i Plato, Protagoras, c. 18, p. 828 B. the story of the rhetor Skopelianus, in. 
Diogen&s Laertius (ix. 58) says that Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, l. 21, 4. 
Protagoras demanded 100 mime as IsokratSs (Or. xv, de Penn. s. 166)* 
pay: little stress is to be laid upon affirms that the gams made by Goreias 
such a statement, nor is it possible or by any of the eminent Sophists had 
that he could have had one fixed rate never been very high ; that they had 
of pay. The story told by Aulus Gellius been greatly and maliciously exa#- 
(v. 10) about the suit at law between gerateu; that they were very inferior 
Protagoras and his disciple Euathlus to those of the great dramatic actors* 
is at least amusing and ingenious. Cp. (s, 168). 
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That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
The and the other Sophists was, that they cultivated and 


.Sophists as 

rhetorical 

teachers— 

groundless 

accusations 

Against 

them in that 


improved the powers of public speaking in their 
pupils —one of the most essential accomplishments to 
every Athenian of consideration. For this, too, they 
have been denounced by Bitter, Brandis, and other 


.capacity, learned writers on the history of philosophy, as 
^aVn.dT 0 corrupt and immoral. “Teaching their pupils rhetoric 
gjgft (it has been said), they only enable them to second 
and others, unjust designs, to make the worse appear the better 


reason, and to delude their hearers, by trick and artifice, into 


false persuasion and show of knowledge without reality. 
Khetoric (argues Plato in the dialogue called Gorgias) is no art 
whatever, hut a mere unscientific knack, enslaved to the 


•dominant prejudices, and nothing better than an impostrous 
parody on the true political art.” Now, though Aristotle, follow- 
ing the Platonic vein, calls this power of making the worse 
appear the better reason “the promise of Protagoras ,” 1 the 
accusation ought never to be urged as if it bore specially against 
the teachers of the Sokratic age. It is an argument against 
rhetorical teaching generally ; against all the most distinguished 
teachers of pupils for active life throughout the ancient world 
from Protagoras, Gorgias, Isokrates, &c., down to Quintilian. 
Not only does the argument bear equally against all, but it was 
actually urged against all. Isokrates 2 and Quintilian both 
-defend themselves against it : Aristotle 3 was assailed by it, and 
provides a defence in the beginning of his treatise on Bhetoric : 
nor was there ever any man, indeed, against whom it was pressed 
with greater bitterness of calumny than Sokrates — by Aristo- 


1 Aristot, Rhetoric, ii. 2 S. Ritter attack. 

*<p. 582) and Brandis (p. 521) quote veiy ^ IsokratSs, Or. xv. (Be Permut.), s. 
unfairly the evidence of the “Clouds” 16, vvv 5s \£yet, ftiv (the accuser) 109 
of Aristophanfis as establishing this eyw tov? tJttovs Ao-yovs/epetTrovs Svva.uat 
charge, and that of corrupt teaching ttoiclv, <fec. ' 
generally, against the Sophistsas a Ibid . s. 82. imparat pte 

body. If Anstophanfis is a witness us Sia/faOeCph) tows vewrepou?, AfyeLv 
Against any one, he is a witness against SiSeuneuv #e<u irapi to bfatttiov ev T 0 I 9 
Sokrates, who is the person singled out oLyuin. irAeoi/c/ereLi/, &c. 
for attack in the “ Clouds”. But these ' Again, s. 59 , 66 , 95, 98, 187 (wheie 
authors, not admitting Aristophanes he represents himself, like Sokrat &s in 
as an evidence against Sokrat&s whom his defence, as vindicating philosophy 
he does attack, nevertheless quote him generally against the accusation ot 
-as an evidence against men like Prota- corrupting youth), 233, 256 
goras and Gorgias whom he does not 3pi u tarch, Alexander, c. 74 
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phanes in his comedy of the u Clouds/’ as well as by other comic 
composers. Sokratds complains of it in his defence before his 
judges j 1 characterizing such accusations in their true point of 
view, as being “the stock reproaches against all who pursue 
philosophy 3 \ They are indeed only one of the manifestations, 
ever varying in form though the same in spirit, of the antipathy 
of ignorance against dissenting innovation or superior mental 
accomplishments ; which antipathy intellectual men themselves, 
when it happens to make on their side in a controversy, are but 
too ready to in\ uke. Considering that we have here the materials 
of defence, as well as of attack, supplied by Sokrates and Plato, 
it might have been expected that modern writers would have 
refrained from employing such an argument to discredit Gorgias 
or Protagoras ; the rather, as they have before their eyes, in all 
the countries of modern Europe, the profession of lawyers and 
advocates, who lend their powerful eloquence without distinction 
to the cause of justice or injustice, and who, far from being 
regarded as the corrupters of society, are usually looked upon, for 
that very reason among others, as indispensable auxiliaries to a 
just administration of law. 

Though writing was less the business of these Sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises, xhrasyma- 
Thrasvmachus and Theoddrus both set forth written chus— 
precepts on the art of Rhetoric ; 2 precepts which have precepts— 
not descended to us, hut which appear to have been hi3°discn~ 
narrow and special, hearing directly upon practice, 
and relating chiefly to the proper component parts of analogous 
an oration. To Aristotle, who had ‘attained that large m meajim e- 
and comprehensive view of the theory of Rhetoric which still 
remains to instruct us in his splendid treatise, the views of 
Thrasymachus appeared unimportant, serving to him only as 


v l Plato, Sok. Apolog. c. 10, p. 23 D. 

ra /card irdvruiv rCiv (pt.\oo’0(j)ovvTWV 7rpo- 
Taurtt ^ oti ra juerewpa 
xal Ta vtto yrjs, /cat fleov? fir/ vopucjeiv, /cat 
TQV TlTTtd koyov /CfletTTW 7TOteiV (SlJdo'KQj), 

Compare a similar expression in Xen. 
Mem. i. 2, 31. to Koivn Tots c£iAocrd<£oLs 
wn-b riii' iroXAuv evLTLfd.Mfxevov, &C. 

The same unfairness, in making this 
point tell against the Sophists exclu- 
sively, is to he found in Weatermann, 


Geschichte der Griech. Beredsamkeit, 
sect. 30, 64. 

2 See the last chapter of Aristotle 
De Sophisticis Elenchis. He notices 
these early rhetorical teachers also 
in various parts of the treatise on 
Rhetoric. 

Quintilian however still thought the 
precepts of TheodQrus and Thrasy- 
machus worthy of his attention (Inst. 
Orat. liL 3). 
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hints and materials. But their effect must have been very 
different when they first appeared, and when young men were 
first enabled to analyse the parts of a harangue, to understand 
the dependence of one upon the other, and call them by their 
appropriate names ; all illustrated, let us recollect, by oral 
exposition on the part of the master, which was the most 
impressive portion of the whole. 

Prodikus, again, published one or more treatises intended to 
elucidate the ambiguities of words, and to point out the different 
significations of terms apparently, but not really, equivalent. 
For this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern historians of 
philosophy generally think it right to adopt the same tone. 
Whether the execution of the work was at all adequate to its 
purpose, we have no means of judging ; but assuredly the pur- 
pose was one pre-eminently calculated to aid Grecian thinkers 
and dialecticians ; for no man can study their philosophy with- 
out seeing how lamentably they were hampered by enslavement 
to the popular phraseology, and by inferences founded on mere 
verbal analogy. At a time when neither dictionary nor grammar 
existed, a teacher who took care, even punctilious care, in fixing 
the meaning of important words of his discourse, must be 
considered as guiding the minds of his hearers in a salutary 
direction ; salutary, we may add, even to Plato himself, whose 
speculations would most certainly have been improved by 
occasional hints from 3uch a monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who discriminated 
Protagoras and gave names to the various modes and forms of 
tise^ 6 *' address — an analysis well-calculated to assist his 
c5iub^ his lessons on ri n llt speaking: 1 * he appears also to have 
about tbe been the first who distinguished the three genders of 
Pagan gois. nouns , We heal- further of a treatise which lie wrote 
on wrestling — or most probably on gymnastics generally — as 
well as a collection of controversial dialogues. 3 But his most 
celebrated treatise was one entitled t£ Truth,” seemingly on 
philosophy generally. Of this treatise we do not even know the 


1 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii. 4, 10 ; 

Aristot. Rhetor, iii. 5, See the pas- 

sages cited in Preller, Hist Dr. Philos, 
ch. iv p. 132, note d t who affirms 
lespecting Protagoras— " alia i-nani 


grammati corum. principiorum ostenta- 
tions novare conabatur” — which the 
passages cited do not prove. 

2 IsokratSsj Or. x. Encom. Helen, s. 
3 ; Diogen. Laert. ix. 54. 
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general scope or purport. In one of his treatises he confessed 
his inability to satisfy himself about the existence of the gods, in 
these words 1 — “Respecting the gods, I neither know whether 
they exist, nor what aTe their attributes : the uncertainty of the 
subject, the shortness of human life, and many other causes debar 
me from this knowledge”. That the believing public of Athens 
were seriously indignant at this passage, and that it caused the 
author to be threatened with prosecution and forced to quit 
Athens, we can perfectly understand, though there seems no 
sufficient proof of the tale that he was drowned in his outward 
voyage. But that modern historians of philosophy, who consider 
the Pagan gods to be fictions, and the religion to be repugnant to 
any reasonable mind, should concur in denouncing Protagoras on 
this ground as a corrupt man, is to me less intelligible. Xeno- 
phanes , 2 and probably many other philosophers, had said the 
same thing before him. Nor is it easy to see what a superior 
man was to do, who could not adjust his standard of belief to such 
fictions ; or what he could say, if he said anything, less than the 
words cited above from Protagoras ; which appear, as far as we 
can appreciate them standing without the context, to he a brief 
mention, in modest and circumspect phrase, of the reason why he 
said nothing about the gods, in a treatise where the reader would 
expect to find much upon the subject . 3 Certain it is that in 
the Platonic dialogue called “ Protagoras, 3 ’ that Sophist is in- 
troduced speaking about the gods exactly in the manner that any 
orthodox Pagan might naturally adopt. 

The other fragment preserved of Protagoras relates to his view 
of the cognitive process, and of truth generally, He taught that 
(< Man is the measure of all things, both of that which exists, and 
of that which does not exist 53 : a doctrine canvassed and contro- 

1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 51; Sext. Empir. respectful terms about Protagoras, 
adv. Math. is. 56. it ep\ n'ev Belov ovk notices particularly the guarded lan- 
evai elirelv, ovtb et e’unv, ovff ojtoloi rive* guage winch he used in this sentence 
eicrt* iroAAa yap ra kojAvdvtci elSevai, -n about the gods, though this precaution 
re a&ijkoTTis, *at fipaxy s Siv 6 plot rov did not enable him to avoid tbe neces- 
avBpcoirov. sity of flight. Protagoras spoke— 

I give the words partly from Dio- 
genes, partly from Sextus, as I think Ilio-av e\uv tfivAa/cviv iirief 
they would bB most likely to stand. KeCijf ra pev ov oi 

* Xenophanes ap. Sext. Emp. adv. XpaLoyiTjtr’, iAAd tpvyrjs iire/iaiero, 5i j>pa 
Mathem. vii. 49. ovrut 

3 The satirical writer Timon (ap. SuKpaTucbv iriVuv ifwxP oy kotov 'AtSa 
Sext. Emp. ix. 57), speaking in Yery S-ujj. 

7—4 
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verted by Plato, who represents that Protagoras affirmed know- 

. ledge to consist in sensation, and considered the sen- 

JEllS vi 0\7 ° ... * 

of thB cog- sations of each individual man to be, to him, the canon 
ces^andfts an< l mea s ur ® of truth. We know scarce anything of 
nature 6 e ^' ac ^ atl0ILS ° r Imitations with which Protagoras 

may have accompanied his general position: and if 
even Plato, who had good means of knowing them, felt it 
ungenerous to insult an orphan doctrine whose father was 
recently dead, and could no longer defend it 1 — much more ought 
modem authors, who speak with mere scraps of evidence before 
them, to be cautions how they heap upon the same doctrine 
insults much beyond those which Plato recognizes. In so far as 
we can pretend to understand the theory, it was certainly not 
more incorrect than several others then afloat, from the Eleatie 
school and other philosophers ; while it had the merit of bring- 
ing into forcible relief the essentially relative nature of cognition 2 


„ 1 Plato, Thantet. 18, p. 164 E, 0 5rt 

a-v, ofyiat, £ <f>CKc , eLirep -ye 6 Tra-rnp too 
erepov \6yov e£rj— aAAi TroAAa av^fxvve- 
vvv fie apfyavov avrov ovtol ^p.etp irpoirn- 
\<LKL^ 0t L€V. . . . iAAa 5rj avrol 

KivSvvev O-Ofie v rou fiiKafov eve* 
avTti jSoTjfleZV. 

This theory of Protagoras is dis- 
cussed in the dialogue called These- 
tetus, p. 152 *egr., in a long but desul- 
tory way. 

See Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhonic. 
Hypol. L 216—219, et contra Mathe- 
matics, Til. 60 — 64. The explanation 
which Sextus gives of the Protagorean 
doctrine, iu the former passage, cannot 
be derived from the treatise of Prota- 
goras himself, since he makes use of 
the word v\t\ in the philosophical 
sense, which was not adopted until 
the days of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is difficult to make out what 
piogenfis Laertius states about other 
tenets of Protagoras, and tD reconcile 
them with the doctrine of “ man being 


— — “ ui. man oeing 

the measure of all things," as explained 
by Plato (Diog. Laert. lx. 51, 57). 

- . (in. one of the passages of 

Ms Metaphysica-wherein he discusses 
gie Protagorean doctrine— x. i. p. 1053 
r) that this doctrine comes to 
nothing more than saying, that man, 
so far as cognizant, or so far as perci- 
pient, is the measure of all thongs • 
in other words, that knowledge or per- 
ception is the measure of all things. 


This Aristotle says is trivial and of no 
value, though it sounds like something 
of importance — Upcora.yopasfi* OLvQptair6v 

<f>rj<rL 7ravrwv dvat fie'rpov, unrcp au el 
rbi/ iTrtoTjj/jLova. elirtov vj tov aXcrBavafievov* 
rovrovs fi* cm eyo vriv 6 jiev aitrBrja'Lv t> 
fie eirurnjp.r]V. a (Jbajaev eli/ac. p,eVpa tuv 
viro<eLp.evuv. ovOev fiij Aeytov irepiTTbp 
0atVera.i rt Aeyeii/. 

It appears to me that to insist upon 
the essentially relative nature of cog- 
nizable truth was by no means a trivial 
or unimportant doctrine, as Aristotle 
pronounces it to be, especially when 
we compare it with the unmeasured 
conceptions of the objects and methods 
of scientific research, which were so 
common in the days of Protagoras. 

, Compare Metaphysic, iii. 6, pp. 1008, 
1009, where it will be seen how many 
other thinkers of that day earned the 
same doctrine seemingly further than 
Protagoras 

Protagoras remarked that the 
observed movements of the heavenly 
bodies did not coincide with that 
which the astronomers represented 
them to be, and to which they applied 
their mathematical reasonings. This 
remark was a criticism on thB mathe- 
matical astronomers of his day— eA.ev- 
(Arist. Meta. iii. 2. 
P: " 8 .£)i We ktow too little how far 
his criticism may have been deserved, 
to assent to the general strictures o} 
Bitter, Gesch, der Phil. yol. i. p. 633. 
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— relative, not indeed to tlie sensitive faculty alone, but to that 
reinforced and guided by the other faculties of man, memorial 
and ratiocinative. And had it been even more incorrect than it 
really is, there would be no warrant for those imputations which 
modern authors build upon it, against the morality of Protagoras. 
No such imputations are countenanced in the discussion which 
Plato devotes to the doctrine : indeed, if the vindication which 
he sets forth against himself on behalf of Protagoras be really 
ascribable to that Sophist, it would give an exaggerated import- 
ance to the distinction between Good and Evil, into which the 
distinction between Truth and Falsehood is considered by tlie 
Platonic Protagoras as resolvable. The subsequent theories of 
Plato and Aristotle respecting cognition were much more syste- 
matic and elaborate, the work of men greatly superior in specu- 
lative genius to Protagoras ; but they would not have been what 
they were, had not Protagoras as well as others gone before them, 
with suggestions more partial and imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in one 
of the Aristotelian or pseudo-Aristotelian treatises , 1 on Gor - as _ 
a metaphysical thesis. He professes to demonstrate his treatise 
that nothing exists : that if anything exist, it is subjects — 1 
unknowable ; .and granting it even to exist and to be misrepre- 
knowable by any one man, he could never commum- of the scope 
cate it to others. The modern historians of philosophy of it- 
here prefer the easier task of denouncing the scepticism of the 
Sophist, instead of performing the duty incumbent on them of 
explaining his thesis in immediate sequence with the speculations 
which preceded it. In our sense of the words, it is a monstrous 
paradox ; but construing them in their legitimate filiation from 
the Eleatic philosophers immediately before him, it is a plausible, 
not to say conclusive, deduction from principles which they 
would have acknowledged , 2 The word Existence, as they under- 
stood it, did not mean phenomenal, but ultra-phenomenal 
existence. They looked upon the phenomena of sense as always 

i See the treatise entitled Be Emp. adv. Mathemat. vii. 65, 87. 
Melisso, Xenophane. et Gorgid, in 2 See the note ofMullach, on the 
Bekkefs edition of Aristotle’s Works, treatise mentioned in the preceding 

vol. i. p. 979 seq. ; also the same trea- note, p. 72. He shows that Gorgias 
tise with a good preface and comments followed in the steps of Zeno and 
hy Mullach, p. 62 seq . : compare Sextus Melissus. 
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coming and going — as something essentially transitory, fluctuat- 
ing, incapable of being surely known, and furnishing at best 
grounds only for conjecture. They searched by cogitation for 
what they presumed to he the really existent Something or Sub- 
stance — the Noumenon, to use a Kantian phrase — lying behind 
or under the pliaenomena, which Noumenon they recognized as 
the only appropriate object of knowledge. They discussed much 
(as I have before remarked) whether it was One or Many — 
Noumenon in the singular, or Noumena in the plural. Now the 
thesis of Gorgias related to his ultra-phsenomenal existence, and 
bore closely upon the arguments of Zeno and Melissus, the 
Eleatic reasoners of his elder contemporaries. He denied that 
any such ultra-phsenomenal Something, or Noumenon, existed, or 
could be known, or could be described. Of this tripartite thesis, 
the first negation was neither more untenable nor less untenable 
than that of those philosophers who before him had argued for 
the affirmative: on the two last points his conclusions were 
neither paradoxical nor improperly sceptical, hut perfectly just, 
and have been ratified by the gradual abandonment, either 
avowed or implied, of such ultra-phsenomenal researches among 
the major part of philosophers. It may fairly be presumed that 
these doctrines were urged by Gorgias for the purpose of divert- 
ing his disciples from studies which he considered as unpromising 
and fruitless , just as we shall find his pupil Isokrates afterwards 
enforcing the same view, discouraging speculations of this nature, 
and recommending rhetorical exercise as preparation for the 
duties of an active citizen . 1 Nor must we forget that Sokratls 
himself discouraged physical speculations even more decidedly 
than either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged scepticism of Gorgias and 
Umounded Protagoras are partly without sufficient warrant — 
against the P&rtiy without any warrant at all — much more may 
Sophists. the same remark he made respecting the graver 
reproaches heaped upon their teaching on the score of immorality 
or corruption. It has been common with recent German his- 
torians of philosophy to translate from Plato and dress up a fiend 
called “Die Sophistik” (Sophistic) ; whom they assert to have 
poisoned and demoralized hy corrupt teaching, the Athenian 

1 IsokratSs De Permutations, Or xv. s. 287 , Xenophfln, Manor. L 1, 14. 
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moral character, so that it became degenerate at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, compared with what it had been in the time 
of Militiades and Aristeides. 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “Die Sophistik” is 
to have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof They were 
that the persons styled Sophists had some doctrines, jot a sector 
principles, or method, both common to them all and common 
distinguishing them from others. But such a sup- ° r 

position is untrue; there were no such common they were a 
doctrines, or principles, or method belonging to them, with strung 
Even the name by which they are known did not pecIiVkn^ 
belong to them, any more than to Sokrat^s and Uea 
others ; they had nothing in common except their profession 
as paid teachers, qualifying young men “to think, speak, and 
act ” (these are the words of Isokrates, and better words it would 
not be easy to find) with credit to themselves as citizens. More- 
over, suen community of profession did not at that time imply so 
much analogy of character as it does now, when the path of 
teaching has been beaten into a broad and visible high road, with 
measured distances and stated intervals : Protagoras and Gorgias 
found predecessors indeed, but no binding precedents to copy ; 
so that each struck out, more or less, a road of his own. And, 
accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue called “Protagoras,” 
wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias are all introduced, 
imparting a distinct type of character and distinct method to 
each, not without a strong admixture of reciprocal jealousy 
between them ; while Thrasymachus, in the “ Republic,” and 
Euthydemus, in the dialogue so called, are again painted each 
with colours of his own, different from all the three above- 
named. *We do not know how far Gorgias agreed in the opinion 
of Protagoras — “Man is the measure of all things” : and we may 
infer, even from Plato himself, that Protagoras would have 
opposed the views expressed by Thrasymachus in the first book 
of tlie “Republic ”, It is impossible, theiefore, to predicate any- 
thing concerning doctrines, methods, or tendencies common and 
peculiar to all the Sophists. There were none such ; nor has the 
abstract word— “ Die Sophistik any real meaning, except such 
qualities (whatever they may be) as are inseparable from the 
profession or occupation of public teaching. And if, at present^ 
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every candid critic would be ashamed to cast wholesale aspersions 
on the entire body of professional teachers, much, more is such 
censure unbecoming in reference to the ancient Sophists, who 
were distinguished from each other by stronger individual 
peculiarities. 

If, then, it were true that in the interval between 480 b.c. and 
The Athe* eni ^ P^°P 0Illles i ai1 war a great moral 

man cha- deterioration had taken place in Athens and in 

ulrtrMity Greece generally, we should have to search for some 
Ken 81 *' 0ther cause than the imaginary abstraction called 
480 b c. and Sophistic. But — and this is the second point — the 
40 a b,c. matter of fact here alleged is as untrue as the cause 
alleged is unreal Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
was not more corrupt than Athens in the days of MiltiadSs and 
Aristeides. If we revert to that earlier period, we shall find that 
scarcely any acts of the Athenian people have drawn upon them 
sharper censure (in my judgment, unmerited) than their treat- 
ment of these very two statesmen— the condemnation of Mil- 
tiades and the ostracism of Aristeides. In writing my history of 
that time, far from finding previous historians disposed to give 
the Athenians credit for public virtue, I have been compelled to 
contend against a body of adverse criticism, imputing to them 
gross ingratitude and injustice. Thus the contemporaries of 
Miltiades and Aristeides, when described as matter of present 
history, are presented in anything but flattering colours ; except 
their valour at MarathSn and Salamis, which finds one unani- 
mous voice of encomium. But when these same men have 
become numbered among the mingled recollections and fancies 
belonging to the past — when a future generation comes to be 
present, with its appropriate stock of complaint and denunciation 
— then it is that men find pleasure in dressing up the virtues of 
the past, as a count in the indictment against their own contem- 
poraries. Aristophanis, 1 writing during the Peloponnesian war, 
denounced the Demos of his day as degenerated from the virtue 
of that Demos which had surrounded Miltiades and Aristeides ; 
while Isokrat£s, a writing as an old man between 350—340 b.c.,' 
complains in like manner of his own time, boasting how much, 
better the state of Athens had been in his youth : which period 

i Aristophan. Equifc, 1316-1321. 2 raokr. Or. xv. Be Perm. s. 170. 
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of his youth fell exactly during the life of Aiistophan!s, in the 
last half of the Peloponnesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful 
comparison of facts ; and most assuredly that comparison will 
not bear out the allegation of increased corruption and degene- 
racy, between the age of Miltiad§s and the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Throughout the whole of Athenian history, there 
are no acts which attest so large a measure of virtue and judg- 
ment pervading the whole people, as the proceedings after the 
Pour Hundred and after the Thirty. Nor do I believe that the 
contemporaries of Miltiad!s would have been capable of such 
heroism ; for that appellation is by no means too large for tne 
case. I doubt whether they would have been competent to the 
steady self-denial of retaining a large sum in reserve during the 
time of peace, both prior to the Peloponnesian war and after the 
peace of Nikias — or of keeping back the reserve fund of 1000 
talents, while they were forced year after year to pay taxes for 
the support of the war 3 — or of acting upon the prudent yet 
painfully trying policy recommended by Perikles, so as to sustain 
an annual invasion without either going out to fight or purchas- 
ing peace by ignominious concessions. If bad acts such as Athens 
committed during the later years of the war — for example, the 
massacre of the Melian population — were not done .equally by the 
contemporaries of Miltiad!s, this did not arise from any superior 
humanity or principle on their part, but from the fact that they 
were not exposed to the like temptation, brought upon them by 
the possession of imperial power. The condemnation of the six 
generals after the battle of Arginusse, if we suppose the same 
conduct on their part to have occurred in 490 B.C., would have 
been decreed more rapidly and more unceremoniously than it 
was actually decreed in 406 b.c. For at that early date there 
existed no psephism of Kann6nus, surrounded by prescriptive 
respect— no Graph! Paranomon— no such habits of established 
deference to a Dikastery solemnly sworn, with full notice to 

1 Two years before the invasion by them in Bvery way; but it is by no 
Xerx&s, the Athenians did indeed means to be compared, for self-denial 
forego a dividend about to be distri- and estimate of future chances, to the 
buted to each of the citizens out of the effort of paying money more than once 
silver mines of LauTeium, in order that out of their pockets, in order that they 
the money might be applied to building might leave untouched the public fund 
of triremes. This was honourable to of 1000 talents. 
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defendants and full time of defence measured by tbe water-glass 
— none ot those securities which a long course of democracy had 
gradually worked into the public morality of every Athenian, 
and which (as we saw in a former chapter) interposed a serious 
barrier to the impulse of the moment, though ultimately over- 
thrown by its fierceness. A far less violent impulse would have 
sufficed for the same mischief in 490 B.c., when no such barriers 
existed. Lastly, if we want a measure of the appreciating senti- 
ment of the Athenian public, towards a strict and decorous 
morality m the narrow sense, in the middle of the Peloponnesian 
war, we have only to consider the manner in which they dealt 
with Nikias. I have shown, in describing the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, that the gravest error which the Athenians ever committed, 
that which shipwrecked both their armament at Syracuse and their 
power at home, arose from their unmeasured esteem for the 
respectable and pious Nikias which blinded them to the grossest 
defects of generalship and public conduct. Disastrous as such 
misjudgment was, it counts at least as a proof that the moral 
corruption, alleged to have been operated in their characters, is a 
mere fiction. Nor let it he supposed that the nerve and resolution 
which once animated the combatants of Marath6n and Salamis 
had disappeared in the latter years of the Peloponnesian war. On 
the contrary, the energetic and protracted struggle of Athens, 
after the irreparable calamity at Syracuse, forms a worthy 
parallel to her resistance in the time of Xerxes, and maintained 
unabated that distinctive attribute which Perikles had set forth 
as the mam foundation of her glory — that of never giving way 
before misfortune. 1 Without any disparagement to the armament 
at Salamis, we may remark that the patriotism of the fleet at 
Samos, which rescued Athens from the Pour Hundred, was 
equally devoted and more intelligent ; and that the burst of 
effort, which sent a subsequent fleer to victory at Arginusse, was 
to the full as strenuous. 

If then we sm*vey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the 
democracy after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the 
assertion, so often made, of increased and increasing moral and 


1 Thucyd. ii. 64. 

yiTTOv avTTjv (tJ|v 


yvuTe S* ovo/aa fte- 
7roAt^) ev 


iratriv avBpwirois, SloL 
pi ] eticeiv. 


■o fvjuL^opats 
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political corruption. It is my belief that the people had become 
both morally and politically better, and that their democracy had 
worked to their improvement. The remark made by Thucyd- 
ides, on the occasion of the Korkyrsean bloodshed— on the violent 
and reckless political antipathies, arising out of the confluence of 
external warfare with internal party-feud 1 — wherever else it may 
find its application, has no bearing upon Athens : the proceed- 
ings after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty prove the 
contrary. And while Athens may thus be vindicated on the 
moral side, it is indisputable that her population had acquired a 
far larger range of ideas and capacities than they possessed at the 
time of the battle of Marathon. This indeed is the very matter 
of fact deplored by Aristophanes, and admitted by those writers 
who, while denouncing the Sophists, connect such enlarged range 
of ideas with the dissemination ot the pretended sophistical poison. 
In my judgment, not only the charge against the Sophists as 
poisoners, but even the existence of such poison in the Athenian 
system, deserves nothing less than an emphatic denial. 

Let ns examine again the names of these professional teachers, 
beginning with Prodikus, one of the most renowned. 

Who is there that has not read the well-known fable E^ lkus ~ 
called “ The Choice of Hercules , 53 which is to be found Choice of ( 
in every book professing to collect impressive illustra- Hercules * 
tions of elementary morality? Who does not know that its 
express purpose is to kindle the imaginations of youth in favour 
of a life of labour for noble objects, and against a life of indul- 
gence ? It was the favourite theme on which Prodikus lectured, 
and on which he obtained the largest audience . 2 * * S If it be of 
striking simplicity and effect even to a modem reader, how much 


1 Thucydides (iii 82) specifies very 

distinctly the cause to which he 

ascribes the had consequences which 

he depicts. He makes no allusion to 

S ophists or sophistical teaching, though 
Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philus. 
i. p. 518, not. f.) drags in “ the sophis- 
tical spirit of the statesmen of that 
time,” as if it were the cause of the 
mischief, and as if it were to be found 
in the speeches of Thucydides, i. 76, v. 
105. 

There cannot be a more unwar- 
ranted assertion; nor con a learned 


man like Brandis be ignorant that 
such woTtis as “ the sophistical spirit” 
(Der sophistischB Geist) are under- 
stood by a modern reader in a sense 
totally different from its true Athenian 
sense. 

2 Xenoph. Memor % ii. 1, 21—34. <al 
UpoSiKOi Sk o o-oi/jos iv t£ <ruyypaju.jua.Ti 
t< 3 7rept 'HpoocAeou?, otrep Si) xal 
irXeio'T ot; eirtSet/cvuTHi, ucraurco? 
Trepl rfjs aperfj ? atro^aLi/ejai, &C. 

Xenoph&n here introduces Sokratfis 
himself as bestowing much praise on 
Hie moral teaching di Prodikus. 
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more powerfully must it have worked upon the audience for 
whose belief it was specially adapted, when set off by the oral 
expansions of its author ! XenophcSn wondered that the Athenian 
Dikasts dealt with SokratSs as a corrupter of youth ; IsokratSs 
wondered that a portion of the public made the like mistake 
about himself; and I confess my wonder to be not less, that not 
only Aristophanes , 1 but even the modern writers on Grecian 
philosophy, should rank Prodikus in the same unenviable cata- 
logue . 2 This is the only composition 3 remaining from him ; 


1 See Fragment iii. of the Tayijvitrriu 
of Aristophan&s— Merneke, Fragment. 
Aristoph p. 1140. 

3 Upon Prodikus and his fable called 
the “Choice of Hercules," Professor 
Maurice remarks as follows (Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, iv. 2, 1, 11, 
p. 109) “ The effect of the lesson 
which it inculcates is good or evil, 
according to the object which the 
reader proposes to himself. If he 
wishes to acquire the power of draining 
marshes and killing noisome beasts, all 
must bless him for not yielding to the 
voice of the Goddess of Pleasure. If 
he merely seeks to be the strongest of 
men, by resisting the enchantress, it 
might have been better for the world 
and for himself that he should have 
yielded to her blandishments Mr. 
Grote is not likely to have forgotten 
the celebrated paradox of Gibbon 
respecting the clergy—' That their 
virtues are more dangerous to society 
than their vices*. On the hypothesis 
which Gibbon no doubt adopted— that 
this order is divided into those who 
deny themselves for the sake of 
obtaining dominion over their fellow- 
countrymen, and those who yield to 
animal indulgence — his dictum may bB 
easily admitted. The monk who re- 
strains his appetites, that hB may be 
more followed - and idolized as a con- 
fessor, does more harm to others, is 
probably more evil in himself, than 
the sleek abbot who is given up to his 
hawks and hounds. The principle is 
of universal application We must 
fcnow whether Prodikus departed from 
the general rule of the professorial 
class, by not holding out political 
power as his prize, before we can pro- 
nounce him a useful teacher, because 
he taught his pupils how they might 
obtain the bone and nerve of Hercules ” 
With the single reserve of what 
Professor Maurice calls '“the general 


rule of the professorial class,” against 
which assertion I have already shown 
cause in a previous note, I fully admit 
not merely the justice but the im- 
portance of his general remark above 
transcribed. I recognize no ment in 
self-denial, unless in so far as the self- 
denying person becomes thereby the 
instrument of increased security and 
happiness to others or to himself; or 
unlebs it be conducive to the formation 
of a character of which such is the 
general result. And, respecting Pro- 
dikus himself, I willingly accept the 
challenge. He marks out, in the most 
distinct and emphatic manner, the 
achievement of good to others, and 
the acquisition of esteem from others, 
as going together, and constituting in 
combination the prize for which the 
youthful H&rakles is exhorted to 
struggle— ELTe {»7rb $ lAgjv eSeAexs a^a- 
iraa'dai, roug 0t\ou? evepyenqTeov • etTe 
vtt6 tivds TrdAeti)? CirtflufLCt? TljU,DtO*0CU, r^fv 
ttoAii/ tiqEieATjTsov • etre urrl) ri }s 'EAAaSoj 
Trdcnj? eir’ # aperff Bavnia^etrBeu, r^v 

'EAAaffa 7reLpaxeW jrpieiv, &c. (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1, 28). I select these few 
words, but the whole tenor and spirit 
of the fable is similar. 

Indeed, the very selection of 
H6rakl£s as an ideal to be followed 
is of itself a proof that the Sophist 
did not intend to point out the 
acquisition of personal dominion and 
pre-eminence, except in so far as 
they naturally sprang from services 
rendered, as the grand prize to be 
contended for by his pupils. For 
HeraklSs is, in Greek conception, the 
type of those who work for others— 
one. condemned by his destiny to 
achieve great, difficult, and unre- 
warded exploits at thB bidding of 
another (Suidas and Diogenianus, vi. 
grinder the words rerpifli yeyovas— ctt! 

TWV aAAOL; TTOVOVVTUVf (fee.). 

8 Xenophdn gives only the substance 
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indeed, the only composition remaining from any one of the- 
Sophists, excepting tlie thesis of Gorgias above noticed. It 
serves not merely as a vindication of Prodikus against such 
reproach, hut also as a warning against implicit confidence in 
the sarcastic remarks of Plato, which include Prodikus as well as 
the other Sophists, and in the doctrines which he puts into the 
mouth of the Sophists generally, in order that Sokrates may 
confute them. The commonest candour would teach us that if a 
polemical writer of dialogue chooses to put indefensible doctrine 
into the mouth of the opponent, we ought to be cautious of con- 
demning the latter upon such very dubious proof. 

Welcker and other modem authors treat Prodikus as “the 

most innocent” of the Sophists, and except him from ^ . 

r 1 1 Protagoras 

the sentence which they pass upon the class generally, —real 

Let us see, therefore, what Plato himself says about ®hibited 
the rest of them, and first about Protagoras. If it of him by 
were not the established practice with readers of Plato 
to condemn Protagoras beforehand, and to put upon every passage 
relating to him not only a sense as had as it will bear, but much 
worse than it will fairly bear, they would probably carry away 
very different inferences from the Platonic dialogue called by 
that Sophist’s name, and in which he is made to bear a chief part. 
That dialogue is itself enough to prove that Plato did not conceive 
Protagoras either as a corrupt, or unworthy, or incompetent 
teacher. The course of the dialogue exhibits him as not master 
of the theory of ethics, and unable to solve various difficulties 
with which that theory is expected to grapple ; moreover, as no 
match for Sokrat§s in dialectics, which Plato considered as the 
only efficient method of philosophical investigation. In so far, 
therefore, as imperfect acquaintance with the science or theory 
upon which rules of art, or the precepts bearing on practice, 
repose, disqualifies a teacher from giving instruction in such art 
or practice, to that extent Protagoras is exposed as wanting. And 

of Prodikus’s lecture, not his exact delivered by Prodikus, re&pecting the 
words. , But he gives what may be miseries of human life pervading all 
called the whole substance, so that we the various professions and occupations, 
can appreciate the scope as well as thB It is impossible to make out distinctly 
handling of the author. We cannot either how much really _ belongs 1 n 
say the same of an extract given (in the ProdikuSj or what was his scope and 
Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue Axiochus, c. purpose, if any such lecture was Hally 
7. 8) from a lecture said to have been delivered. 
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if an expert dialectician like Plato had passed Isokrates or 
Quintilian, or the large majority of teachers past or present, 
through a similar cross-examination as to the theory of their 
teaching, an ignorance not less manifest than that of Protagoras 
would be brought out. The antithesis which Plato sets forth, in 
so many of his dialogues, between precept or practice, accom- 
panied by full knowledge of the scientific principles from which 
it must he deduced, if its rectitude he disputed, and unscientific 
practice, without any such power of deduction or defence, is one 
of the most valuable portions of his speculations ; he exhausts 
his genius to render it conspicuous in a thousand indirect ways, 
and to shame his readers, if possible, into the loftier and more 
rational walk of thought. But it is one thing to say of a man 
that he does not know the theory of what he teaches or of the 
way in which he teaches ; it is another thing to say that he actually 
teaches that which scientific theory would not prescribe as the 
best ; it is a third thing, graver than both, to say that his teaching 
is not only below the exigences of science, hut even corrupt and 
demoralizing. Now, of these three points it is the first only 
which Plato in his dialogue makes out against Protagoras ; even 
the second, he neither affirms nor insinuates ; and as to the third, 
not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, hut the whole 
tendency of the discourse suggests a directly contrary conclusion. 
As if sensible that when an eminent opponent was to be depicted 
us puzzled and irritated by superior dialectics, it was but common 
fairness to set forth his distinctive merits also, Plato gives a 
fable, and expository harangue, from the mouth of Protagoras , 1 
upon the. question whether virtue is teachable. This harangue 
is, in my judgment, very striking and instructive ; and so it would 
have been probably accounted, if commentators had not read it 
with a pre-established persuasion that whatever came from the 
lips of a Sophist must he either ridiculous or immoral . 2 It is the 
only part of Plato’s works wherein any account is rendered of 


1 Plato, Protagoras, p. 320 1), c. 11 
stq , especially p. 322 D, where 
Protagoras lays it down that no man 
is fit to be a member of a social com- 
munity who has not in his bosom both 
Suet] and — that is, a sense of 
reciprocal obligation and right b etween 
himself and others — and a sensibility 
to esteem or reproach from others. 


He lays these fundamental attributes 
down as what a good ethical theory 
must assume or exact in every man. 

2 Of the unjust asperity and con- 
tempt with which the Platonic com- 
mentators treat the Sophists, see a 
specimen in Ast, Ueber Platons Leben 
and Schnften, pp. 70, 71— where he 
comments on Protagoras and this fable. 
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the growth of that floating, uncertified, self-propagating body of 
opinion upon which the cross-examining analysis of SokratSs is 
brought to bear, as will be seen in the following chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils “ good counsel 53 in their 
domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak and act in 
the most effective manner for the weal of the city. Since this 
comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato pronounce it 
to be miserable morality ; but it coincides, almost to the letter, 
with that which Isokrates describes himself as teaching, a genera- 
tion afterwards, and substantially even with that which Xenoplifin 
represents Sokrates as teaching ; nor is it easy to set forth, in a 
few words, a larger scheme of practical duty. 1 And if the measure 
of practical duty, which Protagoras devoted himself to teach, 
was thus serious and extensive, even the fraction of theory 
assigned to him in his harangue includes some points better than 
that of Plato himself. Poi Plato seem3 to have conceived the- 


i Protagoras says — to SS jia.Brnj.6. 
ecrnv, evfiovkia rrepi re riov ol/cetW ottljs 
av apiara rijv avrov olklclv SloikqI, /cal 
Trffpt tuv rrjr iroketot, 07nu? r a rrj? irokkcos 
Swaruraros etT? /cal irparreiv /cat keyetv. 

(Plato, Protagoras, c. 9, p. 318 E.) 

A similar description of the moral 
teaching of Protagoras and the other 
Sophists, yet comprising a still laiger 
range of duties towards parents, 
friends, and fellow-citizens in their 

S rivate capacities, is given in Plato, 
lenon, p. 91 B, E 

IsokratSs describes the education 
which he wished to convey almost in 
the same words— Toiis to. rtnavra. pav- 
Qdvovras /cat ptktrUiv^ps e£ &v /cat rbv 
lSiov oXkov koX ri kjivx ra TTjr TroAews 
/caAais SioiKrjvovo’iv, Sivirep eveica #cal 
rrovrjreov /cat <f>iko<ro^)T}riov /cat navra 
irpajcreov earl (Or. xv. De Permutat. s. 
304 : compare 2S9) 

XenophDn also describes, almost in the 
same words, the teaching of Sokrat§s. 
Knton and others sought the society 
of SokratSs— ovx iva SiyirjyapiKoi 
7j StKavtKol yevoivrOf aAV iva /caAot 
tb #caya0ol yeuipevoi , /cat oi/ctji /cal 
ot/cerai; /cal ol/ceioiy /cal (frlkois /cal 7roA.ei 
#eat rrokiraLs Svva ivro Kokus XprjcrffaL 
(Memor. i. 2, 48). Again ; i. 2, 
epb? vji/ Sto/cpaTTjff t£>v avvovruv tovj rro- 
Frjpay e7ri0v|tuaff e^tM/Tay, tovtwk pev 
ir avtav, rijs Si #e a k k t errij y /c ai pe- 
yaAojrpetretrTaTijs a p e r tj c, it □- 
Aetff re * a l oticovs «t5 d l k o v t i, 
irporpitruiv im$vpelv, Compare also i. 


6, 15; ii, 1, 19 ; iv. 1, 2 ; iv. 5, 10. 

When we perceive how much analogy 
XenophOn establishes— so far as re- 
gards practical precept, apart front 
theory or method— between Sokrates, 
Protagoras, Prodikus, &c., it is difficult 
to justify the repi esentations of the 
commentators respecting the Sophists, 
see Stallbaum, Proleg ai Platon. 
Menon p 8. “ Etennn virtutis nomen, 
cum propter ambitfts magnitudinem. 
valde esset ambiguum et obscurum, 
Sophistse mterpretabantur sic, ut,. 
missa verse honestatis et probitatis vi r 
unice de prudentia. civih ac domestic^ 
cogitan vellent, eoque modo totam. 
virtutem ad callidum quoddam utihtatis. 
vtl privatim. vel publics consequendce 
ar^ylcl^^mrevDCa^ent , ' . . . “Perviiit 
hanc opinioms istius perversitatcm, 
qusqut turpitudinem intimo sensit pec- 
tore, vir sanctissimi animi, Socrates," 
<fec. Stallbaum speaks to the same 
purpose in his Prolegomena to the 
Protagoras, pp. 10, 11 ; and to the 
Euthyd&mus, pp. 21, 22. 

Those who. like these censors on the 
Sophists, think it base to recommends 
virtuous conduct by the mutual security 
and comfort which it procures to au 
parties, must be prepared to condemn,, 
on the same ground, a large portion of 
what is said by Sokrates throughout 
the Memorabilia of Xenophftn, pii 

Kara^poi'ci r tav OLKOVopiKtav iv&piliv, &C. 

(iii. 4, 12) : see also his (Economic. xi_ 

10 . 
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Ethical End, to each individual, as comprising nothing more 
than his own permanent happiness and moral health ; and in 
this very dialogue he introduces Sokrates as maintaining virtue 
to consist only in a right calculation of a man’s own personal 
happiness and misery. But here we find Protagoras speaking in 
a way which implies a larger, and in my opinion a juster, ap- 
preciation of the Ethical End, as including not only reference to 
a man’s own happiness, hut also obligations towards the happiness 
of others. Without at all agreeing in the harsh terms of censure 
which various critics pronounce upon that theory which Sokrates 
is made to set forth in the Platonic Protagoras, I consider his 
conception of the Ethical End essentially narrow and imperfect, 
not capable of being made to serve as basis for deduction of the 
best ethical precepts. Yet such is the prejudice with which the 
history of the Sophists has been written, that the commentators 
on Plato accuse the Sophists of having originated what they 
ignorantly term 16 the base theory of utility,” here propounded 
by Sokrates himself; complimenting the latter on having set 
forth those larger views which in this dialogue belong only to 
Protagoras . 1 

l StaUbaum, Prolegomena ad Tlato- Protagoras, p 30) contends that Plato 
nis Menonem, p. 9. “ Etenim Sophibtae, is here setting forth a doctrine not Ins 
quum virtutis exercitationem et ad own, hut is reasoning on the principles 
utilitates extemas referrent, et facul- of Protagoras, for the purpose of en- 
tate qu&dam atque consuetudinB ejus, trapping and confounding him— “ Quse 
.quod utile videretur, reperiendi, ab- hie de fortitudine disseruntur, ea item 
solvi statu erent— Socrates ipse, rejects cavendum est ne protenus pro decretis 
utUitatis turpitudme, vim naturamquB meie Platonicis habeantur. Disputat 
virtutis umce ad id quod bonum honest- eniin Socrates pleraque omnia a J men- 
umque est, revocavit ; voluitque esse tem ipsius Protagorre, ita auirtem ut 
in eo, ut auis recti bonique sensu ac eum per suarn ipsius rationem in 
.scientifl. polleret, adquam tanquamad fraudem et errorem inducat.” _ 
certissimam normam atque regulam I am happy to he able to vindicate 
actiones suas omnes dingeret atque Plato against the disgrace of so dis- 
poneret." honest a spirit of argumentation as 

Whoever will compare this criticism that which Stallbaum ascribes to him., 
witbthePiotagoras of Plato, c. 30, 37 — Plato most certainly does not reason 
especially p. 357 B— wherein Sokrat§3 here upon the doctiines or principles 
identifies good with pleasure and evil of Protagoras : for the latter begins by 
with pain, and wherein he considers positively denying the doctrine, and 
right conduct to consist in justly cal- is only brought to admit it in a very 
dilating the items of pleasure ana pain qualified manner— c. 35, p. 851 D. He 
one against the other— p-erp^Tuefi rdxvrt says in reply to the question of SokratSs 
— will be astonished how a critic on — Ouk oTfia a7rAus oiirus, us erv epwnjs, 
Plato could write what is above cited, el c/jlol arroKpiTeov eorlv, ws Ti TjJe'tt tc 
I am aware that there are other parts aya9a ecrrtv airavra <a\ rd avLapa KOKa- 
of Plato's dialogues in which he main- dA\d p.oi $oksl ov p.6vov irpbs Tfjv vvv 
bains a doctrine different from that airoKpLCTiv eaol do-(/>aAea-Tepov elvai airo- 
just alluded to. Accordingly Stall- xpCvaa-Qai, aUi real irpbs »rdvra rbv 
baum (iu his Prolegomena to the aXXov jSlov rov e/ibi/, Sri ecrrl p.ev 
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So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of Plato 
himself may 'be produced to show that he was not a Hippiag of 
corrupt teacher, but a worthy companion of Prodikus; Ehs~how 
worthy also of that which we know him to have sented^y 8- 
enjoyed — the society and conversation of Perikles. Plat0 - 
Let us now examine what Plato says about a third Sophist — 
Hippias of Elis ; who figures both in the dialogue called “ Pro- 
tagoras,” and m two distinct dialogues known by the titles of 
“Hippias Major and Minor”. Hippias is represented as dis- 
tinguished for the wide range of his accomplishments, of which in 
these dialogues he ostentatiously boasts. He could teach astro- 
nomy, geometry, and arithmetic — which subjects Protagoras 
censured him for enforcing too much upon his pupils ; so little 
did these Sophists agree in any one scheme of doctrine or educa- 
tion. Besides this, he was a poet, a musician, an expositor of the 
poets, and a lecturer with a large stock of composed matter — on 
subjects moral, political, and even legendary — treasured up in a 
very retentive memory. He was a citizen much employed as 
envoy by bis fellow-citizens : to crown all, his manual dexterity 
was such that he professed to have made with his own hands all 
the attire and ornaments which he wore on his person. If, as is 
sufficiently probable, he was a vain and ostentatious man — defects 
not excluding an useful and honourable career — we must at the 
same time give him credit for a variety of acquisitions such as to 
explain a certain measure of vanity . 1 The style in which Plato 
handles Hippias is very different from that m which he treats 
Protagoras. It is full of sneer and contemptuous banter, insomuch 
that even Stallbaum , 2 after having repeated a great many times 


& toiv fjSioiv ovk eoTtv dyafli, etn'i Be a5 
fcai A tuiv ivLOL^uv ova ia-ri kduco, eorl fie 
a ecrri, feat rpirov a oufitrepa, oure fcajca 
ovr* ayaBa. 

There is something peculiarly strik- 
ing in this appeal of Protagoras to 
his whole past life, as rendering it 
impossible for him to admit what he 
evidently looked upon as a law theory, 
as Stallbaum pronounces it to be. Yet 
the latter actually ventures to take it 
away from SokratSs, who not only pro- 
pounds it confidently, but reasons it 
out in a clear and forcible manner— 
and to fasten it on Protagoras, who 
first disclaims it and then only admits 
it under reserve 1 I deny the theory to 


be base, though T think it an impeifect 
theory of ethics. But Stallbaum, who 
calls it so, was bound to be doubly 
careful in looking into his proof before 
he ascribed it to any one. What makes 
the case worse, is that he fastens it not 
only on Protagoras, hut on the Sophists 
collectively, by that monstrous fiction 
which treats them as a doctrinal sect. 

1 See about Hippias, Plato, Prota- 
goras, c. 9, p. 318 E ; Stallbaum, Pro- 
legom. ad Platon. Hipp Mag. p. 147 
seq.; Cicero, de Orator, lii. S3; Plato, 
Hipp. Minor, c. 10, p. 36S B. 

2 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Hipp. 
Mag. p. 160. 
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that this was a vile Sophist who deserved no better treatment, is 
forced to admit that the petulance is carried rather too far, and 
to suggest that the dialogue must have been a juvenile work of 
Plato. Be this as it may, amidst so much unfriendly handling, 
not only we find no imputation against Hippias of having 
preached a low or corrupt morality, but Plato inserts that which 
furnishes good, though indirect, proof of the contrary. For 
Hippias is made to say that he had already delivered, and was 
about to deliver again, a lecture composed by himself with great 
care, wherein he enlarged upon the aims and pursuits which a 
young man ought to follow. The scheme of his discourse was, 
that after the capture of Troy the youthful Neoptolemus was 
introduced as asking the advice of Nestor about his own future 
conduct ; in reply to which, Nestor sets forth to him what was 
the plan of life incumbent on a young man of honourable aspira- 
tions, and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and virtuous 
conduct by which it ought to be filled up. The selection of two 
such names, among the most venerated in all Grecian legend, as 
monitor and pupil, is a stamp clearly attesting the vein of senti- 
ment which animated the composition. Morality preached by 
Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus might possibly be too 
high for Athenian practice ; but must certainly it would not err 
on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. We 
may fairly presume that this discourse composed by Hippias 
would not be unworthy, in spirit and purpose, to be placed by 
the side of “ The Choice of Hercules, 3 ' nor its author by that of 
Prodikus as a moral teacher. 

The dialogue entitled “Gorgias” in Plato is carried on by 
Gorgias, Sokrates with three different persons one after the 
ottLer — 1 Gorgias, P61us, and Kallikles. Gorgias (of 
Leontini in Sicily), as a rhetorical teacher, acquired 
greater celebrity than any man of his time during the Pelopon- 
nesian war ; his abundant powers of illustration, his florid orna- 
ments, his artificial structure of sentences distributed into exact 
antithetical fractions, —all spread a new fashion in the art of speak- 
ing, which for the time was very popular, but afterwards became 
discredited. If the line could be clearly drawn between rhetors 
and sophists, Gorgias ought rather to be ranked with the former. 1 

1 Plato, Meiion, p. 95 A . ; Foss, De Gorgi£ Leorttino, p. 27 atq. 
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In the conversation with Gorgias, Sokrates exposes the fallacy 
and imposture of rhetoric and ihetoncal teaching, as cheating 
an ignoiant audience into persuasion without knowledge, and 
as framed to satisfy the passing caprice, without any regard to the 
permanent welfare and improvement of the people. Whatever 
real inculpation may he conveyed in these arguments against a 
rhetorical teacher, Gorgias must bear in common with Isokratls 
and Quintilian, and under the shield of Aristotle. But save and 
except rhetorical teaching, no dissemination of corrupt morality 
is ascribed to him by Plato, who indeed treats him with a 
degree of respect which surprises the commentators . 1 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it passes to 
Polus and Kallikles, the former of whom is described Doctrine 
as a writer on rhetoric, and probably a teacher also . 2 advanced 
There is much insolence in PDlus, and no small 
asperity in SokratSs. Yet the former maintains no arguments 
which justify the charge of immorality against himself or his 
fellow-teachers. He defends the tastes and sentiments common 
to every man in -Greece, and shared even by the most estimable 
Athenians — Perikles, Nikias, and Aristokrat&s , 3 while Sokrat§s 
prides himself on standing absolutely alone, and having no 
support except from his irresistible dialectics, whereby he is sure 
of extorting reluctant admission from his adversary. How far 
Sokrates may be right I do not now inquire. It is sufficient that 
Pdlus, standing as he does amidst company at once so numerous 
and so irreproachable, cannot be fairly denounced as a poisoner of 
the youthful mind. 

POlus presently hands over the dialogue to Kallikles, who is 
here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines D 0 C t r i nB 
openly and avowedly anti-social. He distinguishes ad 1 KaSi 1 
between the law of nature and the law (both written kl§s— 
and unwritten, for the Greek word substantially anti ' S0CiaL 


1 See the observations of Groen van 
Prinsterer and Stallbaum— StaUbanm 
ad Platon. Gorg c. 1. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. 17, p. 462 B. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. 27, p. 472 A. koX 
yvv (says Sokiatfis) irepl Civ (rv Aeyeis- 
oA.Lyou ffoi names <rvfi$ri<rov<ri ravra 
'Aflijt’atoL #cal ijevoi~-^i±apTvpT}<TOvjTi uot, 
cal' i±cv j9o vAfl, Ni/cias 6 Ni/CTjpaTOv Kai 

7 - 


ol a.8c\<f)OL pier’ clvtov — eiv Si jBovAyj, 
’Apto-roKpaTJjs o SfeeXAtov — iav Be / 3 oi 5 Afl, 
ri UepiK\eovs 8X17 obeta, ^ oXXtj trvyye- 
yeta, rjmLva av ^oiJX'jj rSiv iv86.Se efcAe- 
facrflai. a XX’ eyu trot elj iav 
6p.oXoyw. . . . eyi> Si av p.7j <re 

av to v e v a 6 v ra /aaprupa. napacrx^/aaL 
OfioXoyouvTa n*epl Stv Aeyaj, ouSev oi/uloll 
cl£lov \6yov /u.ol ireircp6v9a.i irepl &v av 
riiiLv 0 Xoyos 7J. 

-5 
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includes both) of society. According to the law of nature 
(KalliklSs says) the strong man — the better or more capable man 
— puts forth his strength to the full, for his own advantage, 
without limit or restraint ; overcomes the resistance which 
weaker men are able to offer ; and seizes for himself as much as 
he pleases of the matter of enjoyment He has no occasion to 
restrain any of his appetites or desires — the more numerous and 
pressing they are, so much the better for him — since his power 
affords him the means of satiating them all The many, who 
have the misfortune to be weak, must be content with that which 
he leaves them, and submit to it as best they can. This (Kalli- 
kl§s says) is what actually happens in a state of nature ; this is 
what is accounted just, as is evident by the practice of independent 
communities, not included in one common political society, 
towards each other ; this is justice, by nature, or according to the 
law of nature. But when men come into society, all this is 
reversed. The majority of individuals know very well that 
they are weak, and that their only chance of security or comfort 
consists in establishing laws to restrain the strong man, reinforced 
by a moral sanction of praise and blame devoted to the same 
general end. They catch him like a young lion whilst his mind 
is yet tender, and fascinate him by talk and training into a 
disposition conformable to that measure and equality which the 
law enjoins. Here, then, is justice according to the law of 
society : a factitious system built up by the many for their own 
protection and happiness, to the subversion of the law of nature, 
which arms the strong man with a right to encroachment and 
licence. Let a fair opportunity occur, and the favourite of nature 
will he seen to kick off his harness, tread down the laws, break 
through the magic circle of opinion around him, and stand forth 
again as lord and master of the many ; regaining that glorious 
position which nature has assigned to him as his right. Justice 
by nature and justice by law and society are thus, according to 
KalliklSs, not only distinct, but mutually contradictory. He 
accuses Sokrat£s of having jumbled the two together in his 
argument . 1 

‘It has been contended by many authors that this anti-social 

1 This doctrine asserted by KalliklSs will be found in Plato, Gorgias, c. 80, 
40, pp. 483, 484. . 
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reasoning (true enough, in so far it states simple 1 matter of 
fact and probability; immoral, in so far as it erects the KaUlklga 
power of the strong man into a right ; and inviting is not a 
many comments, if I could find a convenient place 
for them) represents the morality commonly and publicly taught 
by the persons called Sophists at Athens. 2 I deny this asseition 
emphatically. Even if I had no other evidence to sustain my 
denial, except what has been already extracted from the un- 
friendly writings of Plato himself, respecting Protagoras and 
Hippias, with what we know from Xenoph6n about Prodikus, I 
should consider my case made out as vindicating the Sophists 
generally from such an accusation. If refutation to the doctrine 
of Kallikles were needed, it would he obtained quite as efficaciously 
from Prodikus and Protagoras as from Sokrates and Plato. 

But this is not the strongest part of the vindication. 

First, Kallikles himself is not a Sophist, nor represented by 
Plato as such. He is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Acharnae ; he is intimate with 
other young men of condition in the city, has recently entered 

1 See the same matter of fact as they prove anything, prove the 

strongly stated by SokiatGs in the contrary of what they assert; and 
Memorab. Df Xenoph6n, ii. 1, IS. Preller actually imputes the con- 

2 Rchleiermacher (in the Prolego- trary tenets to the Sophists (Histor. 

mena to his translation of the These- Philos oph. c. 4, p. 130, Hamburg, 
tetus, p. 183) represents that Plato 1833) with just as little authority, 
intended to refute Aristippus in the Both Ritter and Biandis charge the 
person of Kallikl&s ; which supposition Sophists with wickedness for this 
he sustains by remarking that Aris- alleged tenet— for denying that there 
tippus affirmed that there was no such was any right by nature, and allowing 
thing as justice by nature, hut only by no right except by convention ; a 
law and convention But the affirma- doctrine which had been maintained 
tion of KalliklSs is the direct contrary before them by Archelaus (DIogen. 
of that which Schleiermacher ascribes Laert. ii. 10). Now Plato (Legg. x. p. 
to Aristippus Kallikles not only does 889), whom these writers refer to, 
not deny justice by nature, but affirms charges certain wise men— <ro<#>oiis 
it in the most direct manner — explains iSuiras re k<l\ (he does not 

what it is, that it consists in the right mention Sophists)— with wickedness, 
of the strongest man to make use of but on the ground directly opposite; 
his strength without any regard to because they did acknowledge a right by 
others— and puts it above the justice nature, of greater authority than the 
of law and society, m respect to autho- right laid down by the legislator ; and 
nty. because they encouraged pupils to 

Ritter and Brandis are yet more follow this supposed nght of nature, 
incorrect in their accusations of the disobeying the law, interpreting tine 
Sophists, founded upon this same right of nature as Kallikles doss in the 
doctrine. The former says (p. 581)— “It GorgiasJ 

is affirmed as a common tenet of the Teachers are thus branded as wicked 
Sophists— there is no right by nature, men by Ritter and Brandis for the 
but only by convention": compare negative, and by Plato (if he here 
Brandis, p. 521. The very passages means the Sophists) for the affiimative, 
to which these writers refer, as far doctrine. 
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into active political life, and bends bis whole soul towards it; 
he disparages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt about 
the Sophists . 1 If, then, it were even just (which I do not admit) 
to infer from opinions put into the mouth of one Sophist that 
the same were held by another or by all of them, it would not 
be the less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions 
professed by one who is not a Sophist, and who despises the 
whole profession. 

Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
The doc- dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kallikles is 
into^Sa* su«;h as no one dared publicly to propound. So it is 
mouth conceived both by Kallikles himself and by SokratSs. 
hav^beeu 1 The former first takes up the conversation by saying 
laid down that his predecessor Pulus had become entangled in a 
public lec- contradiction, because he had not courage enough 
openly to announce an unpopular and odious doctrine ; 
mans. but he (Kallikles) was less shamefaced, and would 
speak out boldly that doctrine which others kept to themselves 
for fear of shocking the hearers. “ Certainly (says Sokrat&s to 
him) your audacity is abundantly shown by the doctrine which 
you have just laid down — you set forth plainly that which other 
people think, hut do not choose to utter . 553 Now, opinions of 
which Pulus, an insolent young man, was afraid to proclaim 
himself the champion, must have been revolting indeed to the 
sentiments of hearers. How then can any reasonable man believe 
that such opinions were not only openly propounded, but 
seriously inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful hearers, 
by the Sophists? We know that the teaching of the latter was 
public in the highest degree ; publicity was pleasing as well as 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481 D; C. toA/x £ Ae'yeiv airep vote, avay/ca- 
41, p. 485 B, D ; c. 42, p. 487 C , c. 50, £erai evavna keyeiv. 
j). 495 B, c. 70, p. !)15 A. irv p.ev avxbs a pn Kat p.i jv (says SokratSs to Kallikl&s, 

apx« irpaTreii/ ra rrjs n-a'Aeu; irpay/uara: C. 42, p. 487 D) Sti ye otoff el 7rappw- 
compare c 55, p. 500 C. His contempt crta£eo-0 at /cat jivj altrxvvctrBot. , avros 
for the Sophists, c. 75, p. 519 E, with re ifyffs, /cat 6 Aoyoy, tv oAtyov TrpdTepov 
the note of Heindorf. eAeyey, ojttoAoyet cot. Again, c 47, p. 492 

® Plato, Gorgias, c. 38, p. 4S2 E. ( e/e D. ou/e dyevv&sye, St KoAAt/cAets, en-ef- 
Tai3rir)S yap afi r-py djaoAoytay ctUToy virc* ep\ei rt$ \6yat TroLpfa<TLa.£6p.evos • tratftuts 
u-ov erv/xwofi tamely ev roly Aoyoty eVeoro- yap av vvv Ae'yety & o! aAAot 
hC(t6tI (Pulus) atcrx^vUets a ev 6 e t otavoo vvrat p. e v, Ae'ygtv fie oux 
e tire tv- irv yap tc 3 oim, u Saj/epaxep, eScAavn, 

el? to tavra dyety ifjopriKa /cal St)p.ijyoptKa, A^ain, from Kallikles— & eyw 0*01 vvv 
iJtaa-Kutv t Y}v aAi/Ociav fitw/cetv. . . . Traparjonafu/uievDS Aeyw — C. 46, p. 

eav ofiv rty a tcrxvvijT at /cat firj 401 E. 
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profitable to them ; among the many disparaging epithets 
heaped upon them, ostentation and vanity are two of the most 
conspicuous. Whatever they taught, tliey taught publicly ; and 
I contend, with full conviction, that had they even agreed with 
Kalhkles in this opinion, they could neither have been sufficiently 
audacious, nor sufficiently their own enemies, to make it a part 
of their public teaching, but would have acted like Polus, and 
kept the doctrine to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will be rendered doubly certain, 
when we consider of what city we are now speaking. Of all 
places in the world, the democratical Athens is the last in which 
the doctrine advanced by Kallikles could possibly have been 
professed by a public teacher, or even by Kallikles himself in 
any public meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the reader how 
profoundly democratical was the sentiment and morality of the 
Athenians — how much they loved their laws, their constitution, 
and their political equality — how jealous their apprehension was 
of any nascent or threatening despotism. All this is not simply 
admitted, but even exaggerated, by Mr. Mitford, Wachsmutli, 
and other anti-demo cratical writers, who often draw from it 
materials for their abundant censures. Now the very point 
which Sokrat^s (in this dialogue called “Gorgias”) seeks to 
establish against Kallikles, against the Rhetors, and against the 
Sophists, is that they courted, flattered, and truckled to the 
sentiment of the Athenian people, with degrading subservience ; 
that they looked to the immediate gratification simply, and not 
to permanent moral improvement of the people — that they had 
not courage to address to them any unpalatable truths, however 
salutary, hut would shift and modiiy opinions in every way so 
as to escape giving offence 1 — that no man who put him self 
prominently forward at Athens had any chance of success, unless 
he became moulded and assimilated, from the core, to the people 

1 This quality is imputed by So- that the practice (for he will not call 
kiates to JKalliklSs in a remarkable it an art) of Sophists, as well as 
passage of the Gorgias, c. 37, p. 4S1 .Rhetors, aims at nothing but the 
I), E, the substance of which is thus immediate gratification of the people, 
stated by Stallbaum in his note — without any regard to their ultimate 
‘ k Carpit Socrates CaUiclis levitatem, or durable benefit— that they are 
mobili populi turbse nunquam non branches of the widely-extended knack 
blamlientis et aclulantis of flattery (Gorgias, c. 18, p. 464 D; c. 

It is one of the main points of 20, p. 465 C ; c. 56, p. 501 C ; c. 75, p- 
Sokratfis in the dialogue to make out 520 B). 
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and their type of sentiment. 1 Granting such charges to be true, 
how is it conceivable that any Sophist or any Rhetor could 
venture to enforce upon an Athenian public audience the doctrine 
laid down by Kail ikies 1 To tell such audience— t£ Your laws 
and institutions are all violations of the law of nature, contrived 
to disappoint the Alkibiad6s or Napoleon among you of his 
natural right to become your master, and to deal with you petty 
men as his slaves. All your unnatural precautions and conven- 
tional talk, in favour 1 of legality and equal dealing, will turn out 
to be nothing better than pitiful impotence, 2 as soon as he finds 
a good opportunity of standing forward in his full might and 
energy — so as to put you into your proper places, and show you 
what privileges Nature intends for her favourite! 53 Conceive 
such a doctrine propounded by a lecturer to assembled Athe- 
nians ! — a doctrine just as revolting to Nikias as to Kleon, and 
which even Alkibiades would be forced to affect to disapprove ; 
since it is not simply anti-popular — not simply despotic — but the 
drunken extravagance of despotism. The Great man as depicted 
by Kallikl&s stands in the same relation to ordinary mortals as 
Jonathan Wild the Great in the admirable parody of Yielding. 

That Sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
democratical ear, should gratuitously insult it by the proposition 
of such tenets, is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly 
absurd. Even as to Sokratee, we know from Xenoph6n how 
much the Athenians were offended with him, and how much it 
was urged by the accusers on his trial, that in his conversations 
he was wont to cite with peculiar relish the description (in the 
second book of the Iliad) of Odysseus following the Grecian 
crowd when running away from the agora to get on shipboard, 
and prevailing upon them to come back — by gentle words ad- 
dressed to the chiefs, but by blows of his stick, accompanied with 
contemptuous reprimand, to the common people. The indirect 
evidence thus afforded that Sokrates countenanced unequal 
dealing and ill-usage towards the Many told much against him 

1 Plato, Gorgias, C, 68, p. 613. ov tlkov Ka\ pijTopi/cov* r<3 avriav yap Tjflei 
yap iii/irjTyv See. elvai, aXX! avToi pvus \eyo pevuv tuv K6yu tv e/tatrroi xoupouo'i, 
o^oiov Tovroiff^ el pe'AAei? rc yvij<ri.ov fie iXKoTpCtp axBovrai. 
dLircpya.£e<r9ai tis JuKiav rw ’AfirjvaLW 2 Plato, Gorg. c.4G, p. 492 C (the words 

. o<rr« o-fiy ere tovtqls’ of Kali ikies). t£ fie otAAa raCT* e<m ri 
op.aioTa.Tov antpyatrsTaif ovtoc ire KaWwrria-paTa, Tairapa^vviv ^vi/drj/uara, 

crei, tu? eTTifiu/xets troAiriKos eli/ai, iroAt- avBpuirtitv $\vapCa. /cal oijfiet’br a {jia. 
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in the minds of the Dikasts. What would they have felt then 
towards a Sophist who publicly professed the political morality 
of Kallikles ? The truth is, not only was it impossible that any 
such morality, or anything of the same type even much diluted, 
could find its way into the educational lectures of professors at 
Athens, but the fear would be in the opposite direction. If the 
Sophist erred in either way, it would be in that which Sokrates 
imputes — by making his lectures over-democratical. Nay, if we 
suppose any opportunity to have arisen of discussing the doctrine 
of Kallikles, he would hardly omit to flatter the eais of the 
surrounding democrats by enhancing the beneficent results of 
legality and equal dealing, and by denouncing this “natural 
despot” or undisclosed Napoleon as one who must either take 
his place under such restraints, or find a place in some other 
city. 

I have thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doctrine 
ascribed to Kallikles neither did enter, nor could have 
entered, into the lectures of a Sophist or professed Thrasy- 
teacher. The same conclusion may he maintained ^“Re^ 
respecting the doctrine of Thrasymachus in the first gutoUc*' of 
book of tbe “Republic”. Thrasymachus was a rhetori- °* 
cal teacher, who had devised precepts respecting the construction 
of an oTation and the training of young men for public speaking. 
It is most probable that he confined himself, like Gorgias, to this 
department, and that he did not profess to give moral lectures, 
like Protagoras and Prodikus. But granting him to have given 
such, he would not talk about justice in the way in which Plato 
makes him talk, if he desired to give any satisfaction to an Athe- 
nian audience. The mere brutality and ferocious impudence of 
demeanour, even to exaggeration, with which Plato invests him, 
is in itself a strong proof that the doctrine, ushered in with 
such a preface, was not that of a popular and acceptable teacher, 
winning favour in public audiences. He defines justice to be 
“ the interest of the superior power ; that rule which, in every 
society, the dominant power prescribes as being for its own 
advantage”. A man is just (he says) for the advantage of 
another, not for his own : he is weak, cannot help himselt, and 
must submit to that which the stronger authority, whether 
despot, oligarchy, or commonwealth, commands. 
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The theory is essentially different from the doctrine of Kal- 
likl6s, as set forth a few pages back ; for Thrasy- 
trine not* machus does not travel out of society to insist upon 
common to anterior rights dating from a supposed state of nature 
Sophists- —he takes societies as he finds them, recognizing the 
Offensive in actual governing authority of each as the canon and 
it is the constituent of justice or injustice. Stallbaum and 
whlch^tTs other writers have incautiously treated the two 
putforward. theories as if they were the same ; and with some- 
thing even worse than want of caution, while they pronounce 
the theory of Thrasymachus to be detestably immoral, announce 
it as having been propounded not by him only, but by The 
Sophists— thus, in their usual style, dealing with the Sophists as 
if they were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual responsi- 
bility. Whoever has followed the evidence which I have pro- 
duced respecting Protagoras and Prodikus will know how 
differently these latter handled the question of justice. 

But the truth is that the theory of Thrasymachus, though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable is the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward, which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it surrounds 
the unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely 
the circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of man- 
kind, as it revolts also the critics who read what is said by 
Thrasymachus. The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in 
complex and powerful groups, associated with some large words 
and emphatic forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory 
satisfies the exigences of reason, or commands and answers to all 
the phenomena, a common audience will seldom give themselves 
the trouble to consider with attention ; hut what they imperi- 
ously* exact, and what is indispensable to give the theory any 
chance of success, is that it shall exhibit to their feelings the 
just man as respectable and dignified, and the unjust man as 
odious and repulsive. Now that which offends in the language 
ascribed to Thrasymachus is, not merely the absence, but the 
reversal, of this condition — the presentation of the just man as 
weak and silly, and of injustice in all the prestige of triumph and 
dignity. And for this very reason I venture to infer that such a 
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theory was never propounded by Thrasymachus to any public 
audience in the form in which it appears in Plato. For Tlirasy- 
machus was a rhetor, who had studied the principles of his art : 
now we know that these common sentiments of an audience were 


precisely what the rhetors best understood, and always strove to 
conciliate. Even from the time of Gorgias, they began the 
practice of composing beforehand declamations upon the general 
heads of morality, which were ready to be introduced into actual 
speeches els occasion presented itself, and in which appeal was 
made to the moral sentiments foreknown as common, with more 
or less of modification, to all the Grecian assemblies. The real 
Thrasymachus, addressing any audience at Athens, would never 
have wounded these sentiments, as the Platonic Thrasymachus 
is made to do in the “Republic”. Least of all would he have 
done this, if it be true of him, as Plato asserts of the Rhetors and 
Sophists generally, that they thought about nothing but courting 
popularity, without any sincerity of conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy- 
machus with accessories unnecessarily offensive, and opinion of 
thus to enhance the dialectical triumph of Sokrates Tin as y- 
by the brutal manners of the adversary, he was well Stewards 


aware that he had not done justice to the opinion 
itself, much less confuted it. The proof of this is, 
that in the second book of the “ Republic,” after 
Thrasymachus has disappeared, the very same opinion 
is taken up by Glaukon and Adeimantus, and set 


brought out 
by Glaukon 
—with less 
brutality 
and much 
greater 
force of 
reason. 


forth by both of them (though they disclaim entertaining it as 
their own), as suggesting grave doubts and difficulties which 


they desire to hear solved by Sokrates. Those who read atten- 


tively the discourses of Glaukon and Adeimantus will see that 


the substantive opinion ascribed to Thrasymachus, apart from 
the brutality with which he is made to state it, does not even 


countenance the charge of immoral teaching against him — much 
less against the Sophists generally. Hardly anything in Plato’s 
compositions is more powerful than those discourses. They 
present, in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the most 


serious difficulties with which ethical theory is required to 
grapple. And Plato can answer them only in one way — by 
taking society to pieces and reconstructing it in the form of his 
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imaginary republic. Tlie speeches of Glaukou and Adeimantus 
form the immediate preface to the striking and elaborate descrip- 
tion which he goes through, of his new state of societ} r , nor do they 
receive any other answer than what is applied in that description. 
Plato indirectly confesses that he cannot answer them, assuming 
social institutions to continue unreformecl ; and his reform is 
sufficiently fundamental . 1 


1 1 omitted to notice the Dialogue of 
Plato entitled Euthydfimus, -wherein 
Sokrat l:s is introduced in conversation 
with, the two persons called Sophists, 
Euthydfimus and Dionysodorus, who 
are represented as propounding a 
number of verbal quibbles, assertions 
of double sense, arising from equivocal 
grammar or syntax— fallacies of mero 
diction, without the least plausibility 
as to the sense— specimens of jest and 
hoax (p. 278 B). They are described as 
extiavagantly conceited, while S okratfis 
is painted with his usual affectation of 
deference and modesty. He himself, 
dunng a part of the dialogue, carries 
on conversation in his own dialectical 
manner with the youthful Kleinias ; 
who is then handed over to be taught 
by Euthydfimus and Dionysodorus ; so 
that the contrast between their style 
of questioning and that of S okratfis is 
forcibly brought out. 

To bring out this contrast appears 
to me the main purpose of thB dialogue, 
as has already been remarked by 
Sochar and others (see Stallbaum, Fro- 
legom. ad Euthydem. pp. 16—65); but 
its construction, its manner, and its 
result (previous to the concluding con- 
versation between S okratfis and Kriton 
separately) are so thoroughly comic, 
that Ast, on this and other grounds, 
rejects it as spurious and unworthy of 
Plato (see Ast, iiber Platons LebBn und 
Schriften, pp. 414—418). 

Without agreeing in Ast's inference, 
I recognize the violence of the carica- 
ture which Plato has here presented 
under the characters of Euthydfimus 
and Dionysodorus. And it is lor this 
reason, among many others, that I pro- 
test the more emphatically against the 
injustice of Stallbaum and the commen- 
tators generally, who consider these 
two persons as disciples of Protagoras, 
and samples of what is called “Sophia- 
tica”— the Sophistical Practice— the 
Sophists generally. There is not the 
smallest ground for considering these 
two men as disciples of Protagoias, 


w’ho is presented tD us, even by Plato 
himself, under an aspect as totally 
different from them as it is possible to 
imagine. Euthydfimus and Dionyso- 
dorus are descubed by Plato himself 
in this very dialogue as old men who 
had been fencing-masters, and who had 
only within the last two years applied 
themselves to the eristic or controver- 
sial dialogue (Euthyd c. 1, p. 272 C ; c. 
3, p. 273 E). Schlcieimacher himself 
accounts their personal importance so 
mean, that he thinks Plato could not 
have intended to attack them, but 
meant to attack Antisthenfis and the 
Megaric school of philosophers (Pro- 
legom. ad Euthydem. vol. iff. pp. 403, 
404, of his translation of Plato). So 
contemptible does Plato esteem them, 
that Krito blames Sokratfis for having 
so far degiaded himself as to be seen 
talking with them befoie many persons 
(p. 305 B, c. 30). 

The name of Protagoras occurs only 
once in the dialogue, in reference to 
the doctrine, started by Euthydfimus, 
that false propositions or contradictory 
propositions were impossible, because 
no one could either think about or talk 
about that which was not or the non-exis- 
tent (p. 2B4 A ; 2S6 C). This doctrine is 
said by Sokratfis to have been much 
talked of “by Protagoras and by men 
yet earlier than he ”, It is idle to infer 
from such a passage any connexion or 
analogy between these men and Pro- 
tagoras— as Stallbaum labours to do 
throughout his Prolegomena ; affirming 
(in his note on p. 286 C) most mcon ectly 
that Protagoras maintained this doc- 
trine about to fjLrj o v or thB non-existent, 
because he had too great faith in the 
evidence of the senses— whereas we 
know from Plato that it had its rise 
with Parmenides, who rejected the 
evidence of the senses entirely (see 
Plato, Sophist. 24, p. 237 A, with Hein- 
ilorf and Stallbaum’s notes). Diogenes 
Laertius (ix. 8, 53) falsely asserts that 
Protagoras was the first to broach the 
doctrine, and even cites as his witness 
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I call particular attention to this circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the Sophists, or practical 
teachers of Athens, face to face with their accuser- against the 
general — Plato. He was a great and systematic generally, 
theorist, whose opinions on ethics, politics, cognition, H 0 lfclc ^ D ' 
religion, &c., were all wrought into harmony by his accusation 
own mind, and stamped with that peculiarity which henSa all 
is the mark of an original intellect. So splendid an ^.^Jithe 
effort of speculative genius is among the marvels of poets and 
the Grecian world. His dissent from all the societies stat6amen - 
which he saw around him, not merely democratical, but oli- 
garchical and despotic also, was of the deepest and most radical 
character. Nor did he delude himself by the belief that any 
partial amendment of that which he saw around could bring 
about the end which he desired : he looked to nothing short of a 
new genesis of the man and the citizen, with institutions calcu- 
lated from the beginning to work out the full measure of per- 
fectibility. His fertile scientific imagination realized this idea 
in the “ Republic But that very systematic and original 
character, which lends so much value and charm to the sub- 
stantive speculations of Plato, counts as a deduction from his 
trustworthiness as critic or witness, in reference to the living 
agents whom he saw at work in Athens and other cities, as 
statesmen, generals, or teachers. His criticisms are dictated by 
his own point of view, according to which the entire society was 
corrupt, and all the instruments who carried on its functions 
were of essentially base metal. Whoever will read either the 
<£ Gorgias” or the “ Republic * will see in how sweeping and indis- 
criminate a manner he passes his sentence of condemnation. Not 
only all the Sophists and all the Rhetors , 1 but all the musicians 
and dithyrambic or tragic poets— all the statesmen, past as well 
as present, not excepting even the great Penkl§s — receive from 
his hands one common stamp of dishonour. Every one of these 

Plato in the Euthyd&mus, where the Athens persons who abused the dia- 
exact contrary is stated. Whoever lectical exercise for frivolous puzzles, 
broached it first, it was a doctrine and it was well for Plato to compose 
following plausibly from the then re- a dialogue exhibiting the contrast 
ceived Realism, and Plato was long between these men and Sokrat&s. But 
perplexed before he could solve thB totreatEuthydSunusandDionysodDius 
climculty to his own satisfaction (These- as samples of “The Sophists,” is alto- 
tet. p. 187 D). gather unwarranted. 

I do not doubt that there were in 1 Plato, Gorg. c 57, 5B, pp. 602, 503. 
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men is numbered by Plato among the numerous category of 
flatterers, who minister to the immediate gratification and to the 
desires of the people, without looking to their permanent im- 
provement or making them morally better. “PeriklSs and 
Kim6n (says SokratSs in the “ Gorgias”) are nothing but servants 
or ministers who supply the immediate appetites and tastes of 
the people ; just as the baker and the confectioner do in their 
respective departments, without knowing or caring whether the 
food will do any real good — a point which the physician alone 
can determine. As ministers, they are clever enough : they have 
provided the city amply with tribute, walls, docks, ships, and 
such other follies : hut I (Sokrates) am the only man in Athens 
who aim, so far as my strength permits, at the true purpose of 
politics — the mental improvement of the people.” 1 So wholesale 
a condemnation betrays itself as the offspring, and the con- 
sistent offspring, of systematic peculiarity of vision — the prejudice 
of a great and able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the Sophists or the 
it is unjust statesmen of Athens from the point of view of Plato, 
either the ^han present teachers and politicians of England 
Sophists or France from that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both 
statesmen one an[ ^ other class laboured for society as it 

2 y the enS sto °d- Athens : the statesmen carried on the business 
standard of of practical politics, the Sophist trained up youth for 
4. la, to practical life in all its departments, as family men, 
citizens, and leaders, to obey as well as to command. Both accepted 
the system as it stood without contemplating the possibility of a 
new birth of society ; both ministered to certain exigences, held 
tlieir anchorage upon certain sentiments, and bowed to a certain 

i Plato, Gorgias, c. 72, 73, p. 517 Itcos eltrelv, ovSev tovtwv SieAepOv e/cet- 
(S Dictates speaks', aA/j^eiy ip a. oi ip.- voi ■ oirep jjl6vov ipyov itrTiv ayaflou 
jrpoaQsv koyoi ijcrav, on ovSeva i piety 7ro\trov. 

LO'p.sv avSpa ayafjbv yeyoi/oTa. ra jroAt- *Avev yap crwifipotrvt'Tjy feat Alkcllootv- 
TL rp iroAtL.' ^ ^ vrjs t kip^vtov leal Tecxwv /cat, vetapCaiv /cal 

O fiatp.6i/te, ou5’ eyw ifrcyu tovtovs 6dpuj/ /cat tolovtuv A v a p t w v 
(Penkles and Eitndn) ye 5 1 ax 6- efureTr At} / can ttji/ rroktv (c. 74, p. 519 A). 
vo vs etvaL ir <SAeuy, akka p.oi Soicov<ri OTpaL (says Sotratls, c. 77, p. 521 D) 
tui/ ye yyy ^SiaKOVLKUTepoi ycyo - fier oktytav 'A.9rjvouiijv t iva fiij enrui fxovos, 
veyat jew fiakkov otoi re iKiropt^eiv rrj eirix^peiv rfi toy dAi]0£/y vokiTLicfi reVi/p 
woAei iireSvfut. akka yap per o/3t- /cal TTparrecv ra wokiTLKa fiivos rSiv vvv, 
pa^eiv ray enSu/tiay /eat pSf eJurpeVeij/, are oil/ oi irpby xapLV kiyuv Tovy Adyovy 
■jretSoj/Tey^ /eat 0iafop.evoi eeri touto, o 9ev ovy Aeyw e/cacrrOT?, akka irpbs r b jSeAno-- 
tpxkkov a/tELi/ouy etrecrflat oi 7roAirat, wy rov , ou Trpby ro y$i<rrov, &C. 
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morality, actually felt among the living men around them. That 
which Plato says of the statesmen of Athens is perfectly true — 
that they were only servants or ministers of the people. He who 
tried the people and the entire society by comparison with an 
imaginary standard of his own might deem all these ministers 
worthless in the lump, as carrying on a system too bad to be 
mended; but neveitheless the difference between a competent 
and an incompetent minister — between Perildes and Nikias — 
was of unspeakable moment to the security and happiness of the 
Athenians. What the Sophists on their part undertook was to 
educate young men so as to make them better qualified for 
statesmen or ministers ; anil Protagoras would have thought it 
sufficient honour to himself, as well as sufficient benefit to Athens, 
which assuredly it would have been, if he could have inspired 
any young Athenian with the soul and the capacities of his 
friend and companion Perikles. 

So far is Plato from considering the Sophists as the corrupters 
of Athenian morality, that he distinctly protests 
against that supposition, in a remarkable passage of distinctly 
the “Republic”. It is (he says) the whole people, or 
the society, with its established morality, intelligence, corruption 
and tone of sentiment, which is intrinsically vicious : imputed 6 
the teachers of such a society must be vicious also, g£p}j® Bta 
otherwise their teaching would not be received ; and 
even if their private teaching were ever so good, its effect would 
he washed away, except in some few privileged natures, by the 
overwhelming deluge of pernicious social influences . 1 Nor let 
any one imagine (as modern readers are but too ready to under- 
stand it) that this poignant censure is intended for Athens so far 
forth as a democracy. Plato was not the man to preach king- 
worship, or wealth -worship as social or political remedies : he 

1 This passage is in Republ. vi. 6, p. et tibi persuasisti, quod multo magis 
492 seq. I put the first words of tne debebas, ipsos Atheniensesturpissimos 
passage (which is too long to be cited, esse aliorum corruptores ?” 
but which richly deserves to he read, Yet the commentator who translates 

entire) in the # tianslation given by this passage does not scruple (in his- 
Stallbaum in his note, * Prolegomena to the Republic, pp. xliv., 

Soferatfis says to Adeimantus— “ An xlv., as well as to the Dialogues) to 
tu quoque putas esse quidem sophistas, heap upon the Sophists aggravated 
homines privatos, qui corrumpunt charges, as the actual corrupters of 
juventutem in quficmique re mBntione Athenian morality. 
dign& ; nec illud tamen animadvertisti 
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declares emphatically that not one of the societies then existing 
was such that a truly philosophical nature could be engaged in 
active functions under it . 1 These passages would be alone sufficient 
to repel the assertions of those who denounce the Sophists as 
poisoners of Athenian morality, on the alleged authority of 
Plato. 

Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 
The and made their pupils no better — a charge just as 

Sophists vehemently pressed against Sokrates as against the 
teachers Sophists, and by the same class of enemies, such as 
words 18 Anytus , 2 Aristophanes, Eupolis, &c. It was mainly 
apart from from Sophists like Hippias that the Athenian youth 
learnt what they knew of geometry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic ; hut the range of what is called special science, 
possessed even by the teacher, was at that time very limited ; 
and the matter of instruction communicated was expressed under 
the general title of “Words or Discourses , 33 which were always 
taught by the Sophists, in connexion with thought and in 
reference to a practical use. The capacities of thought, speech, 
and action are conceived in conjunction by Greeks generally, and 
by teachers like Isokrat^s and Quintilian especially ; and when 
young men in Greece, like the Boeotian Proxenus, put themselves 
under training by Gorgias or any other Sophist, it was with a 
view of qualifying themselves, not merely to speak, but to act . 3 

Most of the pupils of the Sophists (as of Sokrates 4 himself) were 
young men of wealth — a fact at which Plato sneers, and others 
copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about high pay. 
But I do not hesitate to range myself on the side of Isokrates , 5 


1 Plato, Repub. vi. 11, p. 497 B. 

#irj5eju.£av a$£av etvai tuv vtjv KarixTatriv 

TTJS (fjiXO Totfiov (pVCTECilS, &C. 

Compare Plato, Epistol. vii. p 325 
A i 

2 Anytus was the accuser of So- 
krates: his enmity to the Sophists 
may be seen in Plato, Menon, p. 91 C. 

i sXenoph. Anabas. ii. 6. np5£evos 

evfluy fieip&Kiov i7re6jj/ieL yevea-Bat 
a >\ 'rjp ret fJL e y d X a ir p a. t t e lv l ic a- 
v b 9 \ Wttl Sta. tqhJt»]V tt)j/ iwiBvpCav eSw/ca 
TopyCq ipyvpio y rog Aeavrivtf. . . . 

rotrouTWj^ 5* imBvnuv, arfcaSpa. SvSr}Xov 
afi /cal rovro eTxev, dtl toutwv oiSey av 
GeXoi ktSl&Bcu. per* aSiieiar, dAAa ervv t<3 


fit/ea£t^ /cal kclXQ <£cto fielr toutuv ruyx&- 
veiv , am/ Be rouraiv fiij. 

Proxenus, as described by his friend 
Xenophbn, was certainly a man who 
did no dishonour to the moral' teaching 
of Gorgias. 

The connexion between thought, 
speech, and action is seen even in thB 
jests of Aristophanes upon the purposes 
of SokratSs and the Sophists. 

Ni/eay 7rpaTTcav ical /9ovAeva>v /cal rff 

yXuTrr} TroXepC^tDv (Nubes, 418). 

4 Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 10, p 23 C ; 
Protagoras, p. 328 C. 

5 See Isokr. Or. xv. De Perm, s 218. 
233, 235, 245, 254, 257. 
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and to contend that the Sophist linnselT had much to lose by 
corrupting his pupils (an argument used by Sokrates Generfti 
in defending himself before the Dikastery, and just as good effect 
valid in defence of Protagoras or Prodikus 1 ) and strong jJaSung 
personal interest in sending them forth accomplished yP°£ h ttie 
and virtuous j that the best taught youth were 
decidedly the most free from crime, and the most active towards 
good ; that among the valuable ideas and feelings which a young 
Athenian had in his mind, as well as among the good pursuits 
which he followed, those which he learnt from the Sophists counted 
nearly as the best ,* that if the contrary had been the fact, fathers 
would not have continued so to send their sons and pay their 
money. It was not merely that these teachers countervailed in 
part the temptations to dissipated enjoyment, but also that they 
were personally unconcerned in the acrimonious slander and 
warfare of party in his native city ; that the topics with which 
they familiarized him were the general interests and duties of 
men and citizens ; that they developed the germs of morality in 
the ancient legends (as in Prodikus’s fable), and amplified in his 
mind all the undefined cluster of associations connected with the 
great words of morality ; that they vivified in him the sentiment 
of Pan-hellenic brotherhood ; and that in teaching him the art 
of persuasion , 2 they could not but make him feel the dependence 
in which he stood towards thuse who were to be persuaded, 
together with the necessity under which he lay of so conducting 
himself as to conciliate their goodwill. 

The intimations given in Plato of the enthusiastic reception 
which Protagoras, Prodikus, and other Sophists 3 met Gfeat 
with in the various cities ; the description which we reputation 
read (in the dialogue called Protagoras) of the im- sop^ts- 
patience of the youthful HippokratSs, on healing of evidenced? 
the arrival of that Sophist, insomuch that he awakens intellect 01 
Sokrat§s before daylight, in order to obtain an intro- IJo^state 

duction to the newcomer and profit by his teaching : of public 
,. _ . , . , i sentiment, 

the readiness of such rich young men to pay money, 

1 Plato, Apol. Sokrat, c. 13, p. 25 sect 294, 297, 305, S07 — and again by 

X). Xenoph. Memorab. i 2, 10, in reference 

2 See these points strikingly put by to the teaching of Sokrat&s. 
IsokratSs— in the Orat. xv. De Per- 3 See a striking passage in Plato's 

mutatione, throughout, especially in Republic, x. c 4, p. 600 C. 
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and to devote time and trouble for the purpose of acquiring a 
personal superiority apart from their wealth and station ; the 
ardour with which Kalhas is represented as employing his house 
for the hospitable entertainment, and his fortune for the aid of 
the Sophists all this makes upon my mind an impression 
directly the reverse of that ironical and contemptuous phraseology 
with which it is set forth by Plato. Such Sophists had nothing 
to recommend them except superior knowledge and intellectual 
force, combined with an imposing personality, making itselt felt 
in their lectures and conversation. It is to this that the admira- 
tion was shown ; and the fact that it was so shown brings to view 
the best attributes of the Greek, especially the Athenian mind. 
It exhibits those qualities of which Penkles made emphatic boast 
in his celebrated funeral oration 1 — conception of public speech 
as a practical thing, not meant as an excuse for inaction, but 
combined with energetic action, and turning it to good account 
by full and open discussion beforehand — profound sensibility to 
the charm of manifested intellect, without enervating the powers 
of execution or endurance. Assuredly a man like Protagoras, 
arriving in a city with all his train of admiration laid before him, 
must have known very little of his own interest or position if lie 
began to preach a low or corrupt morality. If it be true 
generally, as Voltaire has remarked, that “any man who should 
come to preach a relaxed morality would be pelted / 5 much more 
would it be true of a Sophist like Protagoras, arriving in a foreign 
city with all the prestige of a gieat intellectual name, and with 
the imagination of youths on fire to hear and converse with him,, 
that any similar doctrine would destroy his reputation at once, 
Numbers oi teachers have made their reputation by inculcating 
overstrained asceticism ; it will be hard to find an example of 
success m the opposite vein . 2 

Thucyd. ii. 40. $iho<roif>ovij.ev avev “It is enough lidSc© to state, as 
ju.aAaua'a$— ov tovs Ao'yovy toIs epyou briefly as possible, the contrast be- 
/3AajSjps rjyavfjuvoi — Sta^epovTws 1 1 Se jcol! tween Mr. Grote's view and the 
ToSe tx 0 ^ i “ore roAp£v ts ol ai/Tol popular representation of the Sophists. 
iLokurra. «ol 7repl 8>v iirtxcipij<ro/j,ev ck- According to the common notion, they 
\oyCCc<rdcu. * were a sect ; according to him, they 

2 In an ablB and interesting criticism were a class or profession. According 
on these volumes (In the “ Quarteily to thB common view, they were the 
Review," No. clxxv. Art. ii. p 53) the propagators Df demoralizing doctrines, 
general drift of my remarks on thB and of what from them are termed 
Sophists is stated in the following ‘sophistical ’ argumentations. Accord- 
terse and perspicuous manner ing to Mr. Grote, they were the regular 
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CHAPTER LXVIH. 

SOKEATfiS. 

That the professional teachers called Sophists in Greece were 
intellectual and moral corrupters, and that much 
corruption grew up under their teaching in the Athe- spirit 
nian mind, are common statements which I have towards 
endeavoured to show to be erroneous. Corresponding Jndtowards 
to these statements is another, which represents So- the 
krates as one whose special merit it was to have So P hista * 
rescued the Athenian mind from such demoralizing influences 
— a reputation which he neither deserves nor requires. In 
general, the favourable interpretation of evidence, as exhibited 
towards Sokrates, has been scarcely less marked than the harsh- 
ness of presumption against the Sophists. Of late, however, 
some authors have treated his history in an altered spirit, and 
have manifested a disposition to lower him down to that which 
they regard as the Sophistical level. M. Forchhammer’s treatise 
— “The Athenians and Sokrates, or Lawful Dealing against 
Revolution ” — goes even further, and maintains confidently that 
Sokrates was most justly condemned as a heretic, a traitor, and a 
corrupter of youth. His hook, the conclusions of which I alto- 
gether reject, is a sort of retribution to the Sophists, as extending 
to their alleged opponent the same bitter and unfair spirit of 

teachers of Greek morality, neither the common view, Plato and his fol- 
above nor below the standard of the lowers were the authorized teachers, 
age. According to the common view, the established clergy of the Greek 
Sokrat&s was the great opponent of the nation, and the Sophists the dis- 
Sophists, and Plato his natural sue- senters. According to JMr. Grote, the 
cessor in the same combat. According Sophists were the established clergy, 
to Mr Grote, Sokrat §s was the great and Plato was thB dissenter— the 
representative of the Sophists, dis- Socialist, who attacked the Sophists 
tinguished from them only by his (asheattackedthepoetsandthestates- 
higner eminence, and by the peculiarity men), not as a particular sect, but as 
of his life and teaching. According to one of the existing orders of society.” 

7—6 
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construction with that under which they have so long unjustly 
suffered. But when we impartially consider the evidence, it will 
appear that Sokrates deserves our admiration and esteem, not 
indeed as an anti-Sophist, but as combining with the qualities of 
a good man a force of character and an originality of speculation 
as well as of method, and a power of intellectually working on 
others — generally different from that of any professional teacher 
— without parallel either among contemporaries or successors. 

The life of Sokrates comprises seventy years, from 469 to 399 
Birth and B,a ^ a ^ er ’ Sophroniskus, being a sculptor, the 

family of son began by following the same profession, in which 
Sokrates. attained sufficient proficiency to have executed 

various works ; especially a draped group of the Oharites or 
Graces, preserved in the Acropolis, and shown as his work down 
to the time of Pausanias. 1 His mother, Phsenarete, was a mid- 
wife, and he had a brother by the mother’s side named PatroklSs. 2 
.Respecting his wife Xanthippe and his three sons, all that has 
passed into history is the violent temper of the former and the 
patienee of her husband in enduring it. The position and family 
of Sokrates, without being absolutely poor, were humble and 
unimportant; hut he was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to 
the ancient gens Dsedalidse, which took its name from Daedalus 
the mythical artist as progenitor. 

The personal qualities of Sokrates, on the other hand, were 
His marked and distinguishing, not less in body than in 

andmoral His physical constitution was healthy, robust, 

qualities. and enduring to an extraordinary degree. He was 
not merely strong and active a3 an huplite on military service, but* 


capable of bearing fatigue or hardship, and indifferent to heat or 
cold, in a measure which astonished all his companions. He 
went barefoot in all seasons of the year, even during the winter 
campaign at Potidaea, under the severe frosts of Thrace ; and the 
same homely clothing sufficed to him for winter as well as for 
summer. Though his diet was habitually simple as well as 
abstemious, yet there were occasions, of religious festival or 
friendly congratulation, on which every Greek considered joviality 
and indulgence to be becoming. On such occasions, Sokrates 
could drink more wine than any guest present, yet without being 


i Pausanias, i. 22, 8 ; ix. 35, 2. a Plato, Euthydem. c. 24, p. 297 D* 
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overcome or intoxicated . 1 He abstained, on principle, from all 
extreme gymnastic training, which required, as necessary condition, 
extraordinary abundance of food . 2 It was his professed purpose 
to limit, as much as possible, the number of his wants, as a 
distant approach to the perfection of the gods, who wanted 
nothing ; to control such as were natural, and prevent the 
multiplication of any that were artificial . 3 His admirable bodily 
temperament contributed materially to facilitate such a purpose, 
and assist him in the maintenance of that self-mastery, contented 
self-sufficiency, and independence of the favour 4 as well as of the 
enmity of others, which were essential to his plan of intellectual 
life. His friends, who communicate to us his great bodily strength 
and endurance, are at the same time full of jests upon his ugly 
physiognomy — his flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, like 
a satyr or Silenus . 5 We cannot implicitly trust the evidence of 
such very admiring witnesses, as to the philosopher’s exemption 
from infirmities of temper ■ for there seems good proof that he 
was by natural temperament violently irascible — a defect which 
he generally kept under severe control, hut which occasionally 
betrayed him into great improprieties of language and demeanour . 6 


1 9ee the Symposion of Plato as well 
as that of Xenoph&n, both of which 
profess to depict Sokratus at one of 
these jovial moments. Plato, Sym- 
posion, c. 31, p. 214 A ; c. 35, &c., 39 ad 
jinem; Xenoph. Symp. ii. 26— 'nhere 
Sokrat&s requests that the wine may be 
handed round in small cups, hut that 
they may succeed each other quickly, 
like drops of rain in a shower. Com- 
pare Athenseus, xi. p. 504 F. 

The view which Plato takes of 
indulgence in wine, as affording a sort 
of test of the comparative self- command 
of individuals, and measuring the faci- 
lity with which any man may be 
betrayed into folly and extravagance— 
and the regulation to which he pro- 
poses to submit the practice — may be 
seen in his treatise De Legibus, i. p. 
649; ii pp. 671—674. Compare Xenoph. 
Mem ora d i. 2, 1 ; l. 0, 10. 

2 Xenoph. Memorab._ i. % 4. ri> fitv 

virepzo-Biovra. viruptrovelv aireSaKLfia cje, 

&Z. _ 

3 Xenoph. Mem. i. 6, 10. Even 
AntisthenSs (disciple of Sokratus, and 
the originator of what was called the 
Cynic philosophy), ^ hile he pronounced 
vntue to be self-suftcient for conferring 


happiness, was obliged to add that the 
strength and vigour of Sokratfis were 
required as a further condition— -av- 

Ttt pier] TT]V aper^v irpibs ev&ainoviav, 
fATjSei/'oy 7rpoo-fieo/xet07V oti |UT) rrj 9 pa- 

tlktJs Icrxi/o9 — Winckelmann, Antisthen. 
Fragment, p 47 ; Diog. Laert vi. 11. 

4 See his reply to the invitation of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, indi- 
cating the repugnance to accept favours 
which he could not return (Arist. 
Rhetor, ii. 24) 

5 Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 215 A ; 

Xenoph. Sympos. c 5 ; Plato, Thesetet. 
p. 143 D. , ^ 

6 This is one of the traditions, which 
Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
heard from his father Spintharus, who 
had been in personal communication 
with SokratSs See the Fragments of 
Aristoxenus, Fragm. 27, 28 . ap. Frag. 
Hist. Grsec. p. 28U, ed. Didot. 

It appears to me that Frag 28 
contains the statement of what. Aris- 
toxenus really said about the iiasci- 
bility of Sokrat&s, while the expressions 
of Fragm 27, ascribed to that author 
by PlutaTch, are unmeasured. 

Fragm 28 also substantially contra- 
dicts Fragm. 26, in which Diogenes 
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Of those friemls, the best known to us are XenophSn and 
XenDph&n Plato, though there existed in antiquity various 
as w £ at0 dialogues composed and memoranda put together, by 
nesses. other hearers of Sokrates, respecting his conversa- 
tions and teaching, which are all now lost . 1 The “Memorabilia” 
of XenophSn profess to record actual conversations held by 
Sokrates, and are prepared with the announced purpose of vindi- 
cating him against the accusations of Meletus and his other 
accusers on the trial, as well as against unfavourable opinions, 
seemingly much circulated, respecting his character and purposes. 
"We thus have in it a sort of partial biography, subject to such 
deductions from its evidentiary value as may be requisite for 
imperfection of memory, intentional decoration, and partiality. 
On the other hand, the purpose of Plato in the numerous dialogues 
wherein he introduces Sokrates is not so clear, and is explained 
very differently by different commentators. Plato was a great 
speculative genius, who came to form opinions of his own dis- 
tinct from those of Sokrates, and employed the name of the latter 
as spokesman for these opinions in various dialogues. How 
much, in the Platonic Sokrates, caD be safely accepted either as a 
picture of the man or as a record of his opinions — how much, on 
the other hand, is to be treated as Platonism — or in what pro- 
portions the two are intermingled — is a point not to be decided 
with certainty or rigour. The “Apology of Sokrates,” the 
“Kriton,” and the “Phaedon” (in so far as it is a moral picture, 
and apart from the doctrines advocated in it) appear to belong to 
the first category ; while the political and social views of the 
“Republic,” the cosmic theories in the “Timaeus,” and the hypo- 
thesis of Ideas, as substantive existences apart from the phaeno- 


asserts, on the authority of Aristoxenus 
— what is not to he believed, even if 
Aristoxenus had asserted it— that 
Sokrates made a regular trade of his 
teaching, and collected perpetual con- 
tributions : see Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 6 : 
i. 5, 6. 

I see no reason for the mistrust with 
which Preller (Hist. Philosophise, c. 5, 
P- 139) and Bitter (Geschichte d. 
Philos. voL ii. ch. ii. p. 19) regard the 
general testimony of Aristoxenus about 
Sokrates. 

1 XenophAn (Mem. i. 4, 1) alludes to 
several such biographers, or collectors 


of anecdotes about SokratSs. Yet it 
would seem that most of these Socratici 
viri (Cicer. ad Attic, xiv. 9, 1) did not 
collect anecdotes or conversations of 
the master, after the manner of 
Xenoph fln, hut composed dialogues, 
manifesting more or less of his method 
and after thB type of Plato. 

Simon the leather- cutter, however, 
took memoranda of conversations held 
hy Sokrat&s in his shop, and published 
several dialogues purporting to be such 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 123). The Sccratiti viri 
are generally praised by Cicero (Tusc. 
D. ii 3, 8) for the elegance of their style. 
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menal world, in the various dialogues wherever it is stated, 
certainly belonged to the second. Of the ethical dialogues, much 
may he probably taken to represent Sokrates more or less 
platonized. 

But though the opinions put by Plato into the mouth of 
Sokrates are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we Their ^ 
find, to our great satisfaction, that the pictures given ture^of 10 
by Plato and XenophQn of their common master are ®re intha 
in the main accordant, differing only as drawn from ^ i u I J. dant 
the same original by two authors radically different 
in spirit ami character. Xenophon, the man of action, brings 
out at length those conversations of Sokrates which had a bearing 
on practical conduct and were calculated to correct vice or 
infirmity in particular individuals ; such being the matter which 
served his purpose as an apologist, at the same time that it suited 
Iris intellectual taste. But he intimates nevertheless very plainly 
that the conversation of Sokrates was often, indeed usually, of a 


more negative, analytical, and generalizing tendency ; 1 not 
destined for the reproof of positive or special defect, but to 
awaken the inquisitive faculties and lead to the rational compre- 
hension of vice and virtue as referable to determinate general 


principles. Now this latter side of the master’s physiognomy, 
which Xenophon records distinctly, though without emphasis or 
development, acquires almost exclusive prominence in the 
Platonic picture. Plato leaves out the practical, and consecrates 
himself to the theoretical, Sokrates, whom he divests in part of 
his identity, in order to enrol him as chief speaker in certain 
larger theoretical views of his own. The two pictures therefore 
do not contradict each other, but mutually supply each other’s 


defects, and admit of being blended into one consistent whole. 
And respecting the method of Sokrates— a point more character- 
istic than either his precepts or his theory — as well as respecting 
the effect of that method on the minds of hearers — both Xenophon 
and Plato are witnesses substantially in unison ; though, here 


1 Xenoph6n, Memor. i. l, 0. ovtos 
51 Trepl T<av ivQputiTtLotv act SteXeyeTO, 
<r/eo7rui/, tL rt atre^ej’ 

rt koAoi', Tt • t L fitKatov, tl a&t- 

kov ■ Tt rt SeiAta* tl tru^po trvvr}, 

Tl fLCLvla. ■ Tt iroXty, Tt 7ro\tTiJC<Sff * Tt 


a-px^l avCpwirtiiv, tl ap^tKos avOpuirtov, 
&C 

Compare i. 2, 50; iii. 8,J3, 4; ih. 9; 
iv., 4, 5 ; iv. 0, 1. o-KOir&v jri>v toi$ 
crvi'oufn., Tt eicao-rov elij tw»' 
bvroiV, ob Sew or ! A T7 ye. 
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again, the latter has made the method his own, worked it out on 
a scale of enlargement and perfection, and given to it a per- 
manence which it could never have derived from its original 
author, who only talked and never wrote. It is fortunate that 
our two main witnesses about him, both speaking from personal 
knowledge, agree to so great an extent. 

Both describe in the same manner his private life and habits — 
Habits of his contented poverty, justice, temperance in the 
SokratSs. largest sense of the word, and self-sufficing indepen- 
dence of character. On most of these points, too, Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers, so far as their testimony counts for 
anything, appear as confirmatory witnesses ; for they abound in 
jests on the coarse fare, shabby and scanty clothing, bare feet, 
pale face, poor and joyless life, of Sokrat&s. 1 Of the circum- 
stances of his life we are almost wholly ignorant. He served as 
an hoplite at Potidsea, at Delium, and at Amphipolis ; with 
credit apparently in all, though exaggerated encomiums on the 
part of his friends provoked an equally exaggerated scepticism on 
the part of Athenseus and others. He seems never to have filled 
any political office until the year (b.c. 406) of the battle of 
Arginusae, in which year he was member of the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and one of the Prytanes on that memorable day when 
the proposition of Kallixenus against the six generals was sub- 
mitted to the public assembly. His determined refusal, in spite 
of all personal hazard, to put an unconstitutional question to the 
vote, has been already recounted. That during his long life he 
strictly obeyed the laws 2 is proved by the fact that none of his 
numerous enemies ever arraigned him before a court of justice : 
that he discharged all the duties of an upright man and a brave 
as well as pious citizen may also be confidently asserted. His 
friends lay especial stress upon his piety, that is, upon his exact 
discharge of all the religious duties considered as incumbent upon 
an Athenian. 3 

Though these points are requisite to be established, in order 

i Aristoph. Nubes, 105, 121, 362, 414 ; Stoic, on grounds very similar : see 
Aves, 12S2 ; Eupolis, Fragment. Inceit. Diogen&s Laert. vii. 1, 24. 
ix., x., xi., ap. Meineke, p. 552 ; apiato, Apol. Sokr. c. 1. vvv eyi> 
Ameipsias, Fragmenta, Konnus, p. irpurov airi fiixeitrnjpiDV ava/3e/9i7!ea, erq 
708, Meineke — Diogeu. Laert. ii. 23. jrAetu e^SopijKovTa. 

The later comic writers ridiculed a Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 2—20 ; i 3. 
the Pythagoreans, as well as Zeno the 1—3. 
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that we may rightly interpret the character of Sokiat^s, it is not 
from them that he has derived his eminent place in heading 
history. Three peculiarities distinguish the man. 

1. His long life passed in contented poverty, and in 
public, apostolic dialectics. 2. His strong religious persuasion 
or belief of acting under a mission and signs from the gods ; 
especially his Diemon or Genius — the special religious warning 
of which he believed himself to be frequently the subject. 
3. His great intellectual originality, both of subject and of 
method, and his power of stirring and forcing the germ of inquiry 
and ratiocination in others. Though these three characteristics 
were so blended in Sokrates that it is not easy to consider them 
separately, yet in each respect he stood distinguished from all 
Greek philosophers before or after him. 

At what time Sokrates relinquished his profession as a statuary 
we do not know ; but it is certain that all the middle His con- 
and later part of his life, at least, was devoted of 

exclusively to the self-imposed task of teaching; fife and in- 
excluding all other business, public or private, and JatTcDn- 
to the neglect of all means of fortune. We can 
hardly avoid speaking of him as a teacher, though he himself 
disclaimed the appellation; 1 his practice was to talk or converse — 
to prattle or prose? if we translate the derisory word by which the 
enemies of philosophy described dialectic conversation. Early 
in the morning he frequented the public walks, the gymnasia for 
bodily training, and the schools where youths were receiving 
instruction. He was to he seen in, the market-place at the hour 
when it was most crowded, among the booths and tables where 
goods were exposed for sale : his whole day was usually spent in 
this public manner. 8 He talked with any one, young or old, 
rich ot poor, who sought to address him, and in the hearing of 
all who chose to stand by. Not only he never either asked or 
received any reward, but he made no distinction of persons, never 

i Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 21, p. 33 A. Compare Plato, SophistSs, c. 23, p. 
eyco 6e SiSac/caAu? fiev ovSevoi ttiott otc 225 E. 

iyevofirjv : compare c. 4, p. 19 E. 3 Xehoph. Mem. i. 1, 10 ; Plato, 

Xenoph Memor. iii. 11, 16.^ So- Apol. Spk. 1, p. 17 I); IS, p. 31 A olov 
kratSs — eirLiTKojirrojv ttjv eavro v dn-pay- $ij fioL BroKeL, 6 Osos dpi r f} ir6\et irpoare - 
fxocrvvrjv — Plat. Ap. Sok. C. 18, p. 31 B. QeiKevaLi tolovtov riva, eyetptov 

2 ’ASoAttrxetv — see Rllhnken’s Anirn- icai ircCBtav, KttC oveiSi^tav eva eKatnov, 
adversiones in Xen. Memor. p. 293 of iravo p,at, t ijv ijjLepav oAijr 

Schneider’s edition of that treatise. ira.vTa.xov tt p a tn< a.0 Cguiv. 
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withheld his conversation from any one, and talked upon the 
same general topics to alL He conversed with politicians, 
Sophists, military men, artizans, ambitious or studious youths, 
&c. He visited all persons of interest in the city, male or 
female : his friendship with Aspasia is well known, and one of 
the most interesting chapters 1 of XenophSn’s Memorabilia 
recounts his visit to, and dialogue with, Theodote — a beautiful 
Hetaera or Female Companion. Nothing could be more public, 
perpetual, and indiscriminate as to persons than his conversation. 
But as it was engaging, curious, and instructive to hear, certain 
persons made it their habit to attend him in public as com- 
panions and listeners. These men, a fluctuating body, were 
commonly known as his disciples or scholars ; though neither he 
nor his personal friends ever employed the terms teacher and 
disciple to describe the relation between them . 2 Many of them 
came, attracted by his reputation, during the later years of his 
life, frum other Grecian cities : Megara, Thebes, Elis, Kyrene, &c. 

Now no other person in Athens, or in any other Grecian city, 
Reason why a PP ears ever to ^ ave manifested himself in this perpe- 
Sokratfo tual and indiscriminate manner as a public talker for 
inunction. All teachers either took money for their 
wastage 0n l essons ’ or at least g ave them apart from the multitude 
in a private house or garden, to special pupils, with 
admissions and rejections at their own pleasure. By the peculiar 
mode of life which Sokrates pursued, not only his conversation 
reached the minds of a much wider circle, hut he became more 
abundantly known as a person. While acquiring a few attached 
friends and admirers, and raising a certain intellectual interest 


i Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 

* 2 Xenoph&n in his Memorabilia 
speaks always of the companion* of 
Sokrates, yiot^ of his disciples — ol <rv- 
v6v res ocut£ — ol OT^vovtrtaaTttL (i. 6, 1) — ol 
cruvSiarpL^oyres — o i ervyyi-yvo/xeJ'O i — oE 
eratpoi — ol opAoijPTes avrai— ol ot/iojSel? 
(iv. 8, 2) — oi fwfl’ cauTOv (iv. 2, 1) — -oE 
*m0vfn}Tat (i. 2, 60) Aristippus also, 
in speaking to Plato, talked of Sokratos 
as o eralpos 7/fuo v — Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 
24. His enemies spoke of his disciples 
in an invidious sense— Plato, An. Sok. 
c. 21, p. 33 A. 

It is not to be believed that any 
companions can have made fiequent 


visits, either from Megara or Th&bes, 
to Sokratos at Athens, during the last 
years of the war, before the capture of 
Athens in 404 b.c. And, in point of 
fact, the passage of the Platonic These- 
tetus represents EukleidGs of Megara 
as alluding to his conversations with 
Sokratos only a short time before the 
death of the latter (Plato, These tetus, 
c. 2, p 142 E). The story given by 
Aulus Gellius— that Eukleidfis came to 
visit Sokratos by night in woman’s 
clothes, from Megara to Athens— 
seems to me an absurdity, though 
Deycks (De Megaricorum DoctrinA p. 
5) is inclined to believe it. 
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in others, lie at the same time provoked a large number of 
personal enemies. This was probably the reason why he was 
selected by Aristophanes and the other comic writers to be 
attacked as a general representative of philosophical and rhe- 
torical teaching ; the more so as liis marked and repulsive 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated in the mask 
which the actor wore. The audience at the theatre would more 
readily recognize the peculiar figure which they were accustomed 
to see every day m the market-place, than if Prodikus or Prota- 
goras, whom most of them did not know by sight, had been 
brought on the stage. It was of little importance either to them 
or to Aristophanes whether Sokrates was represented as teaching 
what he did really teach or something utterly different. 

This extreme publicity of life and conversation was one among 
the characteristics of Sokrates, distinguishing him Hispersua- 
from all teachers either before or after him. Next *>ionofa 
was Ins pci suasion of a special religious mission, religious 
restraints, impulses, and communications, sent to him missl0n * 
by the gods. Taking tlie belief in such supernatural intervention 
generally, it was indeed noway peculiar to Sokrates : it was the 
ordinary faith of the ancient world, insomuch that the attempts 
to resolve phenomena into general laws were looked upon with 
a certain disapprobation, as indirectly setting it aside. And 
Xenophon 1 accordingly avails himself of such general fact, in 
replying to the indictment for religious innovation of which his 
master was found guilty, to affirm that the latter pretended to 
nothing beyond what was included in the creed of every pious 
man. But this is not an exact statement of the matter in debate ; 
for it slurs over at least, if it does not deny, that speciality of 
inspiration from the gods, which those who talked with Sokrates 
(as we learn even from XenophSn) believed, and which Sokrates 
himself believed also . 2 Very different is his own representation, 

iXenoph. Mem L 1, 2, 3. which Sokrates replied that they 

2 Wee tne conversation of SokratSs answer the questions of the Athenians 
(reported by Xenoph&n, Mem l. 4, 15) by replies of the oracle; and that they 
with Aristodemus respecting the gods send prodigies (repora) by way of in- 
— “ What will be sufficient to persuade formation to the Greeks generallv. 
you (asks SokratfrO that the gods care He further advises Anstodemus to pay 
about you?" “When they semi me assiduous court (flepairedeti/) to the 
special monitors, as you say that they do gods, in order to seejwhether they will 
to you (replies Aiistodemus), to tell me not send him. monitory mfonnation 
what to do, and, what not to do." To about doubtful events (L 4, 18). 
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as put forth in the defence before the Dikastery. He had been 
accustomed constantly to hear, even from his childhood, a divine 
voice, interfering, at moments when he was about to act, in the 
way of restraint, but never in the way of instigation. Such pro- 
hibitory warning was wont to come upon him very frequently, 
not merely on great, but even on small occasions, intercepting 
what he was about to do or to say . 1 Though later writers speak 
of this as the daemon or genius of Sokrates, he himself does not 
personify it, but treats it merely as a “ divine sign, a prophetic 
or supernatural voice ” 2 He was accustomed not only to obey it 
implicitly, but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, 
so that the fact was well known both to his friends and to his 
enemies. It had always forbidden him to enter on public life : 
it forbade him, when the indictment was hanging over him, to 
take any thought for a prepared defence : 3 and so completely did 


So, again, in his conversation with 
EuthydtJmus, the latter says to him 
croL fie, £ Su/cpaTes', ioixacnv It t 
ibiKiKiDTtp ov rj ral^ aUois 
XPjjo-9 xl, o’tye fj.7]Se^ iirepwribpevoi ii7tq 
erav irpoenqpaivovtrLv, are XPV iroteiv Kai 
a pr; (lV. 3, 12). 

Compare i. l, 19; and iv. 8, 11— 
where the fact of perpetual communi- 
cation and advice from thB gods is 
employed as an evidence to prove the 
superior piety of Sokiates. 

* Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 19, p. 31 D. 
totjtov fie alrioi/ iu-TLv (that is, the 
reason why SokratSs had never enteied 
on public life) o v pe t ? ipov 7 r o A- 
Aa/eLs a/nj/cbaTe wo AAavo v A e- 
yo Pros', art fiot 9cl6v rt /cal aaipSviov 
ytypeTai, o fijj /cal iv tjj ypx<j>rj emKtiiptp- 
5wv MjfAijros iypa^aro. e/aol fie rovr 
turiv € k Tratfios ap £ apev av, tfruvij 
nS t ytyvDfLeV7], t) orav yevrjrai, ail airo- 
rp Eire tpe rovrov o av jae'A \to wparreiv, 
iTporpeVet SI oiJiroTe. tovt’ etrriv 3 poi 
ivavTiovrau, ra TroAtrt/ea irparreiv. 

Again, c. 31, p. 40 A, he tells the 
Dikasts, ^after his condemnation — tj 
cLUidvia. pot fiavruc^i rj rov 5a tpoviov 
evfiev rip irp6cr9ev \p6v tp rravri 

TTfl V fC V TJ CL ft L ^ J/ PCOIL 7T (£ V V £7Tt 

o-fitiepots evavn o vpdv-q, el rt 
M.eAAoip .1 py b p 6S)s irpdge tv. 
VUVL 6c Sv/MpcfoKC po L, d irep opare K ai 
aurOL, ravrl, a ye 6y oiijBeiTj av rts /eat 
vop,tfpTat etr^ara kokuv eTvai. epoi fie 
out? I£lovti eudev oixoBev r/vavrLia0Tj to 
tou deov trypeZov, ovre TjVLKa ave- 
Saivov evravffoi end rb fii/cacmjpiov, dot’ 


iv t<£ Ai5ytj pe'Wovri n ipcZv Kai rot 
iv aAAois Abyots iroAAaxou fiij 
pc iirea-xe \eyovra pera$v. 

He goes on to infer that his line of 
defence has been right, and that his 
condemnation is no misfortune to him, 
hut a benefit, seeing that the sign has 
not manifested itself 

I agree in the upinion of Sclileier- 
macher (in his Preface to his transla- 
tion of the Apology of SokratSs, part i. 
vol. ii. p. 185, of his general tianslation 
of Plato’s works), that this defence may 
be reasonably taken as a reproduction 
by Plato of wliat Sokrates actually said 
to the Dikasts on his trial. In addition 
to the reason*, given bySchleiermacher 
there is one which may be noticed. 
Sokrates predicts to the Dikasts that, 
if they put him to death, a great 
number of young men will forthwith 
put themselves forward to take up the 
vocation of cross-questioning, who wiU 
give them more trouble than he has 
ever done (Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 30, p. 39 
D). Now there is no reason to believe 
that such prediction was realized. If 
theiefore Plato puts an erroneous pro- 
phecy into the mouth of Sokrates, this 
is probably because Sokrates really 
made one. 

2 _ The words of Sokrates plainly 
indicate this meaning : see also a good 
note of Schleiermacher— appended to 
his translation of the Platonic Apology 
—Platons Werke, part i. vol. ii p. 432. 

3Xenoph. Mem. iv. s, 5. 
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lie march with a consciousness of this bridle in his mouth, that 
when he felt no check, he assumed that the turning which he 
was about to take was the right one. Though his persuasion 
on the subject was unquestionably sincere and his obedience 
comtfint, yet he never dwelt upon it himself as anything grand 
or awial, or entitling him to peculiar deference, hut spoke of it. 
often m his usual strain of familiar playfulness. To his friends 
generally, it seems to have constituted one of his titles to- 
reverence, though neither Plato nor Xenophdn scruples to talk 
of it in that jesting way which doubtless they caught from him- 
self . 1 But to his enemies and to the Athenian public it appeared 
in the light of an offensive heresy, an impious innovation on the 
orthodox creed, and a desertion of the recognized gods of Athens. 

Such was the Daemon or Genius of Sokrat&s as described by 
His Daemon himself and as conceived in the genuine Platonic 
other m^pT dialogues — a voice always prohibitory, and bearing 
rations. exclusively upon bis own personal conduct . 2 That 
which Plutarch and other admirers of Sokrates conceived as a 
Daemon or intermediate Being between gods and men, was looked 
upon by the fathers of the Christian Church as a devil— by Le Clerc 
as one of the fallen angels — by some other modern commentators 
as mere ironical phraseology on the part of Sokrates himself.* 
Without presuming to determine the question raised in the former 
hypotheses, I believe that the last is untrue, and that the conviction 
of Sokrates on the point was quite sincere. A circumstance little 
attended to, but deserving peculiar notice, and stated by himself, 
is that the restraining voice began when he was a child, and 


1 Xenopb. Sympos. viii. 5 ; Plato, 
Euthydein c. 5, p. 272 E. 

2 See Plato, Theaetet, c. 7, p. 151 A , 
Phaeclrus, c. 20, p. 242 C ; Republic, vi, 
10, p. 496 C, in addition to the above 
citations from the Apology. 

The passage in the Kutliyphron (c. 
2, p. 3 B1 is somewhat less specific. 
The Pseudo-Platonic dialogue Theag&s 
retains the strictly prohibitory attri- 
bute of the voice, as never in any case 
impelling, but extends the range of the 
warning, as if it was heard in cases not 
simply personal to Sokrat&s himself, 
but referring to the conduct of his 
friends also (TheagSs, c. 11, 12, p. 128, 
129). 

Xenoph&n also neglects the specific 


attributes, and conceives the voice 
generally as a divine communication 
with instruction and advice to So- 
kiat&s, so that he often prophesied to 
his friends and was always right (Me- 
mor i. 1, 2—4 ; iv. 8, 1). 

s See Dr. Forster's note on the 
Euthyphvon of Plato, c. 2, p. 3. 

The treatise of Plutarch (De Gemo 
Socratis) is full of speculation on the 
subject, but contains nothing about it 
which can be relied upon as matter of 
fact. There are various stones about 
prophecies made by Sokrates, and. 
verified by the event, c. 11, p. 582. 

See also this matter discussed, with 
abundant refeiences, in Zeller, Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, v. u. pp 25—28. 
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continued even down to the end of his life : it had thus become 
an established persuasion, long before his philosophical habits 
began. But though this peculiar form of inspiration belonged 
exclusively to him, there were also other ways in which he 
believed himself to have received the special mandates of the 
gods, not simply checking him when he was about to take a 
wrong turn, but spurring him on, directing, and peremptorily 
exacting from him a positive course of proceeding. Such distinct 
mission had been imposed upon him by dreams, by oracular 
intimations, and by every other means which the gods employed 
for signifying their special will . 1 

Of these intimations from the oracle, he specifies particularly 
Ora i fr one ’ a T uef3 tion put at Delphi, by his inti- 

Deiphi de- mate friend and enthusiastic admirer, Chaerephon. 

The question put was, whether any other man was 
wiser than wiser than Sokrates ; to which the Pythian priestess 
replied that no other man was wiser . 2 Sokrates affirms 
that he was greatly perplexed on hearing this declaration from 
so infallible an authority, — being conscious to lnraself that he 
possessed no wisdom on any subject, great or small. At length, 
after much meditation and a distressing mental struggle, he 
lesolved to test the accuracy of the infallible priestess, by taking 
measure of the wisdom of others as compared with his own. 
Selecting a leading politician, accounted wise both by others and 
by himself, he proceeded to converse with him and put scrutinizing 
questions ; the answers to which satisfied him that this man’s 
supposed wisdom was really no wisdom at all. Having made 
such a discovery, Sokrates next tried to demonstrate to the poli- 
tician himself how much he wanted of being wise ; but this was 
impossible : the latter still remained as fully persuaded of his 
own wisdom as before, <£ The result which I acquired (says 
Sokrates) was that I was a wiser man than he, for neither he nor 
I knew anything of what was truly good and honourable ; hut 
the difference between us was, that he fancied he knew them, 

* Platn >, Ap. £Jok. C. 22, p. 33 0. ifioX v par re lv. 

rovro, fctyu <f>T)p,L, irpotTriraKrai iiirb 2 Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 5. p. 21 A. 
roy deov irpa.TT*iv icaX c* p.avretStv /cal Sokrates offers to produce the testi- 
efr evvTTVLM, m javri rpijirw mony of the brother of Cha?rephon (the 
irep riff tc a r e k a. i aA A ijflu'a fiotpa latter himself being dead) to attest the 
<l v e p m tt <ii /cai oriovv 7rpt)creTa|e reality of this question and answer. 
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while I was fully conscious of my own ignorance : I was thus 
wiser than he, inasmuch as I was exempt from that capital error.”' 
So far therefore the oracle was proved to be right. Sokrates 
repeated the same experiment successively upon a great number 
of different persons, especially those in reputation for distinguished 
abilities ; first, upon political men and rhetors, next upon poets 
of every variety, and upon artists as well as artizans. The result 
of his trial was substantially the same in all cases. The poetB 
indeed composed splendid verses, but when questioned even about 
the words, the topics, and the purpose of their own compositions, 
they could give no consistent or satisfactory explanations ; so that 
it became evident that they spoke or wrote, like prophets, as un- 
conscious subj ects under the promptings of inspiration. Moreover 
their success as poets filled them with a lofty opinion of their own 
wisdom on other points also. The case was similar with artists 
and artizans ; who, while highly instructed, and giving satisfactory 
answers, each in his own particular employment, were for that 
reason only the more convinced that they also knew well other 
great and noble subjects. This great general mistake more than 
countervailed their special capacities, and left them, on the 
whole, less wise than Sokrates. 1 

“ Iu this research and scrutiny (said Sok rat 6s on his defence) I 

have been long engaged, and am still engaged. I inter- 

. ® * * . . T ^ v His mission 

rogate every man or reputation : I prove him to be to test the 

defective in wisdom, but I cannot prove it so as to concsit of 
make him sensible of the defect. Fulfilling the mission wfedou ia 
imposed upon me, I have thus established the veracity 
of the god, who meant to pronounce that human wisdom was of 
little reach or worth ; and that he who, like Sokrates, felt most 
convinced of his own worthlessness as to wisdom, was really the 
wisest of men. 2 My service to the god has not only constrained 
me to live in constant poverty 3 and neglect of political estimation,, 
hut has brought upon me a host of bitter enemies in those whom 


l Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 7, 8, p. 22. 

a Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23 I ffivB 
here the sense rather than the exact 
words — oStos VfjMV co^wTaros effnv, 
Sons w<T7rep Swzcparqs eyvuiicw 3 tl, ov- 
Sevbs afidy etrri rj j iAijfletij Trpos ero^Cay. 

TavT* fiiv btl Ktxi vw irepuuv cJVjtw 


zeal epeuru zeara tov 3cbv, zeal tSiv atrrSiv 
zeal sivtov av nva. oiwjxat cotfzov etvoL, 
zeal «n-ei.8dv p. oi /xtj Sozctj^tiS 9 e £ /3o*j- 
9 <i) v euSeiKWfxa .1 otl* ovzc cettl <ro<f>ds. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23 A- C 

, . . ev irevitf, fivpia el/xi, Sii rqv tou- 

0«ov Karpeiav, 
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I have examined and exposed ; while the bystanders talk of me 
as a wise man, because they give me credit for wisdom respecting 
.all the points on which my exposure of others turns.” — “What- 
ever be the danger and obloquy which I may incur, it would be 
monstrous indeed if, having maintained my place in the ranks as 
an hoplite under your generals at Delium and Potideea, I were 
now, from fear of death or anything else, to disobey the oracle 
and desert the post which the god has assigned to me — the duty 
of living for philosophy and cross-questioning both myself and 
others . 1 And should you even now offer to acquit me, on condi- 
tion of my renouncing this duty, I should tell you, with all 
respect and affection, that I will obey the god rather than you, 
and that I will persist until my dying day in cross-questioning 
you, exposing your want of wisdom and virtue, and reproaching 
you until the defect be remedied . 2 My mission as your monitor 
is a mark of the special favour of the god to you ; and if you con- 
demn me, it will be your loss, for you will find none other such . 3 
Perhaps you will ask me, Why cannot you go away, Sokrates, and 
live among us in peace and silence ? This is the hardest of all 
■questions for me to answer to your satisfaction. If I tell you 
that silence on my part would be disobedience to the god, you 
will think me in jest and not believe me. You will believe me 
still less if I tell you that the greatest blessing which can happen 
to man is to carry on discussions every day about virtue, and 
those other matters which you hear me canvassing when I cross- 
examine myself as well as others, and that life without such 
‘examination is no life at all. Nevertheless so stands the fact, 
incredible as it may seem to you .” 4 

I have given rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology, 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of Sokrates 
-who does not enter into the spirit of that impressive discourse. 


1 Plato, Ap. Sok.c. 17, pp. 28-29. rov 5e 
fieov rarrovTos, top ey<J ts ical -flire- 

Aa/Sov, <}>i\oirQ<povvTi /xe Seiv /cal efe- 
TacJbvTa efjMvrbv fcatrous aAAovr, evravOa. 
fie 0o|STj0e'is fj davarov ij aAAo otlovv 
irpayna Atirotjxt rijv 

- Plato, Ap. Sot c. 17, p. 29 C. 
s Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 18, p. 30 D. 

4 Plato, Ap ; Sok. c. 28, p. 38 A. eav 
tc yap Aeyu, on T<p 4iret0elv tovt’ 
•eerr x, /cal Sta touto aSvvarov ^Tv\tay 


ayetv, oy ireiTeirBe fioi wp elptavevop.evta ■ 
eav t Afyco on /cal rvyxo-vei fieyiarov 
ayadbv %v avBpioirtp tovto, e/eacmjs rjfie- 
pas 7T6pl aperfjs toi>s Aoyovp iroteiaflat /eat 
ruv a AAuv, irep l Stv v/tetp e/xou i/eo vere, 
5ia\eyo/iivov /cal epMurov /cal aAAovp 
efeTa^ovTop — o fie aveferacrriip /9ioy ov 
jSudrbp a.v9pu>ir<p (these last striking 
words are selected by Dr Hutcheson 
as the motto for his^ Synopsis Philo- 
sophise M oralis) — ravra fie ert rj-rrov 
Treia-etrOs fi ot Aeyovrt, 
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We see in it plain evidence of a marked supernatural mission 

which lie believed himself to be executing, and which Confluencft 

would not allow him to rest or employ himself in of the 

other ways. The oracular answer brought by Chaere- Sotav^Jitii 

phon from Delphi was a fact of far more importance ^lnqmsi- 

in his history than the so-called Deemon, about which intellectual 

so much more has been said. That answer, together KtV- 

with the dreams and other divine mandates concur- numerous 

enemies 

rent to the same end, came upon him in the middle whom he 
of his life, when the intellectual man was formed and made ‘ 
when lie had already acquired a reputation for wisdom among 
those who knew him. It supplied a stimulus which brought into 
the most pronounced action a pre-existing tram of generalizing 
dialectics and Zenonian negation — an intellectual vein with which 
the religious impulse rarely comes into confluence. Without 
such a motive, to which his mind was peculiarly susceptible, his 
conversation would probably have taken the same general turn, 
but would assuredly have been restricted within much narrower 
and more cautious limits. Tor nothing could well be more un- 
popular and obnoxious than the task which he undertook of cross- 
examining and convicting of ignorance every distinguished man 
crhoin he could approach. So violent indeed was the enmity 


which he occasionally provoked, that there were instances (we are 
told) in which he was struck or maltreated , 1 and very frequently 
laughed to scorn. Though he acquired much admiration from 
auditors, especially youthful auditors, and from a few devoted 
adherents, yet the philosophical motive alone would not have 
sufficed to prompt him to that systematic, and even obtrusive, 
cross-examination which he adopted as the business of his life. 

This then is the second peculiarity which distinguishes Sokrates, 


in addition to his extreme publicity of life and indis- SokratSg a 
criminate conversation. He was not simply a philo- religious 
sopher, but a religious missionary doing the work of phi- doing 0 the 7 * 
losophy — “an elenctic or cross-examining god (to use an ™^ g ° 0 f phy> 
expression which Plato puts into his mouth respecting 
an Eleatic philosopher) going about to examine and convict the 
infirm in reason ”. 2 Nothing of this character belonged either to 


l Biogen. Laert. ii. 21. 
a Plato, SuphistSs, c. 1, p. 216 — the 


expression is applied to the Eleatic 
Stranger who sustains the chief part 
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Parmenides and Anaxagoras before liim, or to Plato and Aristotle 
after him. Both Pythagoras and EmpedoklSs did indeed lay 
claim to supernatural communications, mingled with their philo- 
sophical teaching. But though there be thus far a general analogy 
between them and SokratSs, the modes of manifestation were so 
utterly different that no fair comparison can be instituted. 

The third and most important characteristic of Sokrat§s — that 
I 1 11 tuai trough which the first and second became operative 
peculiarities — was his intellectual peculiarity. His influence on 
of Sokratfis. speculative mind of his age was marked and 

important, as to subject, as to method, and as to doctrine. 

He was the first who turned his thoughts and discussions 
He opened distinctly to the subject of ethics. With the philoso- 
ethics as a phers who preceded him, the subject of examination 
had been Nature or the Kosrnos 1 as one undistinguish- 
discussion. a i^ e w fiole, blending together cosmogony, astronomy, 
geometry, physics, metaphysics, &c. The Ionic as well as the 
Eleatic philosophers, Pythagoras as well as Empedokl^s, all set 
before themselves this vast and undefined problem; each framing 
some system suited to his own vein of imagination, religious, 
poetical, scientific, or sceptical. According to that honourable 
ambition for enlarged knowledge, however, which marked the 
century following 480 B.c., and of which the professional men 
called Sophists were at once the products and the instruments — 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, as much as was then 
known, were becoming so far detached sciences, as to be taught 
separately to youth. Such appears to have been the state of 
science when SokratSs received his education. He received at 
least the ordinary amount of instruction in all : a he devoted 
himself as a young man to the society and lessons of the physical 
philosopher Archelaus 3 (the disciple of Anaxagoras), whom he 


in that dialogue — rax* °^ v Ka ' L roc 

tis ofiros tuv Kpeirrovtav ovvevoiTo , 4>av- 
Ad-us DPrac iv rols Aoyoij eTro^o- 
fi.ei/0? «al eAeyfw v t 0 to s u v ns « A e- 
y k t t k 6 s. 

l Xenoph. Mem. i.1, 11. ovSe yap 
TTtpl ttjs rUtv iram-tav <J>v<7e<i>s, tfirep ruv 
aAA wv ot 7r\etorot, fiisAe'yero, t TKOirHiV 
riirai? o KaXovfjLevos vrro rwv crot/uorut' 
JCna-pos evfL, &c. 

Plato, Phsedon, c. 45, p. 96 £. rwJ- 


ttjs T7)9 aortas, "fj v fii} KaAoiJa'i ire p t 
ffew? IffTopi'av. 

2 Xenoph Memor. iv. 7, 3—3., 

3I6n Chins, Fragm. 9, ap. Didot. 
Fragm. Historic. Grsecor. Diogen. 
Laert. il 10 — 19. 

Fatter (Gesch. der Philos, vol. ii. ch. 
2, p. 19) calls in question the assertion 
that S okratSs received instruction from 
Archelaus ; in my judgment, without 
the least reason, since I&n of Chios is 
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accompanied from Athens to Samos ; and there is even reason 
to believe that during the eailier part of his life he was much 
devoted to what was then understood as the general study of 
Nature . 1 A man of his earnest and active intellect was likely 
first to manifest his curiosity as a learner — “to run after and 
track the various discourses of others, like a Laconian hound, 3 ’ if 
I may borrow an expression applied to him by Plato 2 — before he 
struck out any novelties of his own. And in Plato’s dialogue 
called “Parmenides,” Sokrates appears as a young man full of 
ardour for the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking up 
with reverence to Parmenides and Zeno, and receiving from them 
instructions in the process of dialectical investigation. I have 
already in the preceding chapter 3 noted the tenor of that dialogue 
as illustrating the way in which Grecian philosophy presents 
itself, even at the first dawn of dialectics, as at once negative and 
positive, recognizing the former branch of method no less than 
the latter as essential to the attainment of truth. I construe it 
as an indication respecting the early mind of Sokrates, imbibing 
this conviction from the ancient Parmenides and the mature and 
practised Zeno — and imposing upon himself as a condition of 
assent to any hypothesis or doctrine the obligation of setting 
forth conscientiously both the positive conclusions and the 

a good contemporary witness Hb even LitBratur unil Kunst— Erstes Stuck, 
denies that Sokrates received any in- p. 43. 

struction in philosophy at all, on the a Plato, Pa rmBnid. p. 128 0. ^Kairoi 

authority of a passage in the Sympo- uxnrep Yff at AaJtaivai ovcijAafees, eu fiercL- 
sion of Xenophdn, 'where Sokrates is flet? ko.1 to. A.<rx0eVra, &c. 

made to speak of himself as rj(jt.as 8e Whether Sokratfis can he properly 
opif avrovpyovv rtva? tyjs ^uAocro^u'as said to have been the pupil Of Anaxa- 
oi/ra* (1, 5). But it appears to me that goras and Archelaus is a question of 
that expression implies nothing more little moment, which hardly merited 
than a sneering antithesis (so fiequent the scepticism of Bayle (Anaxagoras, 
both in Plato and Xenophdn) to the note R ; Archelaus, note A : compare 
costly lessons given by Protagoras, Schauhach, Anaxagor* Fragmenta, pp« 
Gorgias, and Prodikus. It cannot be 23 , 27 ) That he would seek to ac- 
understood to deny instruction given quaint himself with their doctrines, 
to Sokrates in the earlier portion of and improve himself by communicating 
his life. personally with them, ia a matter so 

il think that the expression in probable, that the slenderest testimony 
Plato's Phsedo, c. 102, p 90 A, applies suffices to make us believe it More- 
to SokratGs himself and not to Plato— over, as I have before remarked, we 
ra ye ifia, Trafrj— means the mental ten- have here a good contemporary wit- 
dencies of Sokrates when a young man, ness, Idn of Chios, to the fact of ins 
Respecting the physical studies pro- intimacy with Archelaus In no other 
bably sought anu cultivated by So- sense than this could a man like oo- 
kratSs in the earlier years of his life, kratSs he said to he the pupil of any 
see the instructive Dissertation of one. 

Tychsen— Ueber den Prozess des So- * See the chapter immediately pie- 
kratSs— in the Ribliothek der AJten ceding, p. 28. 

7—7 
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negative conclusions which could be deduced from it, however 
laborious such a process might be, and however little appreciated 
by the multitude . 1 Little as we know the circumstances which 
went to form the remarkable mind of SokratSs, we may infer 
from this dialogue that he owes in part his powerful negative 
vein of dialectics to “the double-tongued and all-objecting 
Zeno ” 2 

To a mind at all exigent on the score of proof, physical science 


Circum- 
stances 
which 
turned the 
mind of 
SokratSs 
towards 
ethical spe- 
culations. 


as handled in that day was indeed likely to appear 
not only unsatisfactory, hut hopeless ; and SokratSs, 
in the maturity of Ms life, deserted it altogether. 
The contradictory hypotheses which he heard, with 
the impenetrable confusion which overhung the 
subject, brought him even to the conviction that 


the gods intended the machinery by which they brought about 
astronomical and physical results to remain unknown, and that 
it was impious, as well as useless, to pry into their secrets . 3 His 
master Arclielaus, though mainly occupied with physics, also 
speculated more or less concerning moral subjects — concerning 
justice and injustice, the laws, &c., and is said to have maintained 


the tenet, that justice and injustice were determined by law or 
convention, not by nature. From him, perhaps, Sokrates may 
have been partly led to turn his mind in tMs direction. But to 


a man disappointed with physics, and having in his bosom a 
dialectical impulse powerful, unemployed, and restless, the mere 
realities of Athenian life, even without Archelaus, would suggest 
human relations, duties, action, and suffering, as the most in- 
teresting materials for contemplation and discourse. SokratSs 
could not go into the public assembly, the Dikastery, or even 
the theatre, without hearing discussions about what was just or 
unjust, honourable or base, expedient or hurtful, <Scc., nor without 


1 See the remarkable passage in 
Plato’s Parmenides, p. 135 C to 136 E, 
of which a portion has already been 
cited in my note to the preceding 
chapter, referred to in the note above. 

2 Timon the Sillographer ap. Diogen, 
Laert ix. 25. 

Afi<f>oTepoy\.totrcrov Si fxeya trB^v os a Ka- 
iraSvov 

Ztjpwvos, iravroiv einATjirropos, &C. 


_ 3 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 6. SXur fie 
tuv avpaviwv, ^ ejcacra o 0sby pnjxavaTaL, 
tf>^ 0 VTL(rnjv^yLyvea m 6 aL a.irerptTrev ■ oire 
■yap evpera av9p& 7roiy atira evo fiigev etvat, 
ovre xapi^etrdcLL Be ots a-v Tjyeiro Tbv (Jtj- 
tovvtb, £. e«eLvot traxfrvivCirtu ovk e/3ovXij- 
Bytrav. KtvSvvev<ra.i S’ ai> e^ij koX irapa- 
tf> povi] trai tov ravra. p.epip.vH}VT a, oufiev 
rjrrov r/ 'Ava^ayapay wap e<£p6 vTjtrev, 6 
pteyLjrTDV Qpovijo-as etrl t tuv 
9suv ^Tjx^vis e^yeio-eat. 
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having his mind conducted to the inquiry, what was the meaning 
of these large words which opposing disputants often invoked 
with equal reverential confidence. Along with the dialectic and 
generalizing power of Sole rates, which formed his bond of 
connexion with such minds as Plato, there was at the same 
time a vigorous practicality, a large stock of positive Athenian 
experience, with which Xenophon chiefly sympathized, and 
which he has brought out in his “ Memorabilia Of these two 
intellectual tendencies, combined with a strong religious senti- 
ment, the character of Sokrat§s is composed ; and all of them 
were gratified at once, when he devoted himself to admonitory 
interrogation on the rules and purposes of human life ; from 
which there was the less to divert him, as he had neither talents 
nor taste for public speaking. 

That “the proper study of mankind is man,” 1 SokratSs was 
the first to proclaim. He recognized the security and Limitg 0 f 
happiness of man both as the single end of study, and scientific 
as the limiting principle whereby it ought to be downby 9,1 
circumscribed. In the present state to which science Sokrat la. 
has attained, nothing is more curious than to look back at the 
rules which this eminent man laid down. Astronomy — now 
exhibiting the maximum of perfection, with the largest and most 
exact power of predicting future phsenomena which human 
science has ever attained — was pronounced by him to be among 
the divine mysteries which it was impossible to understand, and 
madness to investigate, as Anaxagoras had foolishly pretended 
to do. He admitted indeed that there was advantage in knowing 
enough of the movements of the heavenly bodies to serve as an 
index to the change of seasons, and as guides for voyages, journeys 
by land, or night-watches. But thus much (he said) might easily 
he obtained from pilots and watchmen ; while all beyond was 
nothing but waste of valuable time, exhausting that mental effort 
which ought to be employed in profitable acquisitions. He reduced 
geometry to its literal meaning of land-measuring, necessary so 
far as to enable any one to proceed correctly in the purchase, sale, 
or division of land, which any man of common attention might 
do almost without a teacher, but silly and worthless if carried 

l Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 10. iv r b s 8 e yero, 4c. Compare the whole of this 
ircplrutv av 6 p o> ir e i u v AelSi.eA.f- chapter. 
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beyond, to the study of complicated diagrams. 1 Respecting 
arithmetic, he gave the same qualified permission of study ; but 
as to general physics, or the study of Nature, he discarded it 
altogether: “Do these inquirers (he asked) think that they 
already know human affairs well enough, that they thus begin 
to meddle with divine ? Do they think that they shall be able 
to excite or calm the winds and the rain at pleasure, or have they 
no other view than to gratify an idle curiosity? Surely they 
must see that such matters are beyond human investigation. Let 
them only recollect how much the greatest men, who have 
attempted the mvestigation, differ in their pretended results, 
holding opinions extreme and opposite to each other, like those 
of madmen! 55 Such was the view which Sokrates took of 
physical science and its prospects. 2 It is the very same scepticism 
in substance, and carried further in degree, though here invested 
with a religious colouring, for which Ritter and others so 
severely denounce Gorgias. But looking at matters as they 
stood in 440 — 430 b.c., it ought not to be accounted even 
surprising, much less blameable. To an acute man of that 
day, physical science as then studied may well be conceived to- 
have promised no result, and even to have seemed worse than 
barren, if (like Sokrates) he had an acute perception how much of 
human happiness was forfeited by immorality and by corrigible 
ignorance — how much might be gained by devoting the same 
amount of earnest study to this latter object. Nor ought we to 
omit remarking that the objection of Sokrates — “You may judge 
how unprofitable are these studies by observing bow widely the 
students differ among themselves 55 — remains in high favour down 
to the present day, and may constantly be seen employed against 
theoretical arguments, in every department. 

Sokrates desired to confine the studies of his hearers to human 
matters as distinguished from divine ; the latter comprehending 
astronomy and physics. He looked at all knowledge from the 
point of view of human practice, which had been assigned by 
the gods to man as his proper subject for study and learning, 

1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 6. ph&n: see Plato, Phcedr. c. 120, p. 270 A; 

2 Xenoph. Mem. 1. 1, 12—15. Plato and Republic, vii. c. 6—11, p. 522 seq. 
entertained much larger views on the His treatise De Legibus, however, 
subject of physical and astronomical written in his old age, falls below this, 
studies than either Sokrat&s or Xeno- tone. 
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and with reference to which, therefore, they managed all the 
current phaenomena upon principles of constant and Heconflnes 
intelligible sequence; so that every one who chose to study to 
learn might learn, while those who took no such pains ‘ affair? as 
suffered for their neglect. Even in these, however, disbnv 
the most careful study was not by itself completely from divine 
sufficient; for the gods did not condescend to submit Sciety. 
all the phaenomena to constant antecedence and con- 
sequence, but reserved to themselves the capital turns and 
junctures for special sentence . 1 Yet here again, if a man had 
been diligent in learning all that the gods permitted to be learnt 
. — and if, besides, he was assiduous in pious court to them, and 
in soliciting special information by way of prophecy — they would 
be gracious to him, so far as to signify beforehand how they 
intended to act in putting the final hand and in settling the 
undecipherable portions of the problem . 2 The kindness of the 
gods in replying through their oracles, or sending information by 
sacrificial signs or prodigies, in cases of grave difficulty, was, in 
the view of Sokrates, one of the most signal evidences of their 
care for the human race . 3 To seek access to these prophecies, 
or indications of special divine intervention to come, was the 
proper supplementary business of any one who had done as much 
for himself as could be done by patient study . 4 But as it was 
madness in a man to solicit special information from the gods on 
matters which they allowed him to learn by his own diligence, 
so it was not less madness in him to investigate as a learner that 
which they chose to keep back for their own specialty of will . 5 

Such was the capital innovation made by Sokrates in regard 
to the subject of Athenian study, bringing down philosophy 


i Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 7. kbI rodr 
jae'AAopra? (Hfcovy re koX iroAciy icaAcoy o’l- 
jnjtreu', iaclvtlkti<; et TrpocrSeio'flai. 
TeKTOVL/coj/ fiey yap, yj xaAxevrwebv, ye- 
wpytKov, ivdpurrruiv ap^ncov, r) tu)V 
ToiovTtav epyuv iferaortKov, 7 ) Aoyia’- 
TLKOV , >7 OLKOVOJU,IKOI', 7J OTpanjyoc'oj' 

yei/eV0aL — iravra ra roiavra / 
ju, a t x ical av 6 p a> it ov yv to fiy a i- 
p b t i a evopigev elvai. ra fieft^Lrra 
Tuiv^kv rouTDiy e0>7 roily Seovs eau- 

ro "s xar nAeiVtcd ou, &v oi/Sei/ 

fi A o v tlvaL TOty Av0pu»r ols, &C. 

a Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 9 — 10. «<#>» j Se 


a (Lev tiaOSura? iroLelv eStoKav oi 0eoL, 
pavdaveiv & Se frfi Sij\a roty avAptOTnuy 
eoTt, iret-poia-OaL SioL fLavnKrjs n-apa, rtav 
9eG>v vw8avecr9ai • rovy Seovy yap, ots 
av S)trtv lAcm, trrjfiaivsiv. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. i. 4, 15; iv. 3, 12. 
When Xenophdn was deliberating 
whether he should take militaiy 
service under Cyrus the younger ho 
consulted Sokrat§s, who advised him 
to gu to Delphi and submit the case to 
thB oracle (Xenoph. An abas. iii. 1, 5). 

* Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 10. 

6 Xenoph. Mem. LI, 9; iv. 7, 6. 
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(to use the expression of Cicero 1 ) from the heavens to the earth, 
Importance such his attempt to draw the line between that 
of the inno- which was and was not scientifically discoverable: 
multitude an attempt, remarkable, inasmuch as it shows his 
accessible^ conviction that the scientific and the religious point of 
ghaenomena view mutually excluded one another, so that where 
undewdis- the latter began the former ended. It was an 
cussion. innovation, inestimable in respect to the new matter 

which it let in ; of little import as regards that which it professed 
to exclude. For, in point of fact, physical science, though 
partially discouraged, was never absolutely excluded through 
any prevalence of that systematic disapproval which he, in 
common with the multitude of his day, entertained. If it 
became comparatively neglected, this arose rather from the 
greater popularity and the more abundant and accessible matter 
of that which he introduced. Physical or astronomical science 
was narrow in amount, known only to few ; and even with thosa 
few it did not admit of being expanded, enlivened, or turned to 
much profitable account in discussion. But the moral and 
political phenomena, on which Sokrates turned the light of 
speculation, were abundant, varied, familiar, and interesting to 
every one; comprising (to translate a Greek line which he was 
fond of quoting) C£ all the good and evil which has befallen you 
in your home” ; 2 connected, too, not merely with the realities of 
the present, but also with the literature of the past, through the 
gnomic and other poets. 

The motives which determined this important innovation, 
as to subject of study, exhibit Sokrates chiefly as a religious 
man and a practical, philanthropic preceptor — the Xenophontic 
hero. His innovations, not less important, as to method and 
doctrine, place before us the philosopher and dialectician — 
the other side of his character, or the Platonic hero; faintly 
traced, indeed, yet still recognized and identified, by Xeno- 
ph6n. 

ct Sokrates (says the latter continued incessantly discussing 
human affairs (the sense of this word will be understood by what 
has been said above, pp. 100 — 101), investigating — What is piety 1 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. i, 10. Bov re Htvktou. 

u 'Otti toi iv (Jisyapauri kokov t iya- 3 Xeuoph. Mam. I. 1, 16. 
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What is impiety ? What is the honourable and the base ? 
What is the just and the unjust? What is tem- Iin y t . 
perance or unsound mind ? What is courage or □/ sokrat&s 
cowardice ? What is a city ? What is the character method— 
fit for a citizen ? What is authority over men ? ^ai^ctic 
What is the character befitting the exercise of such inductive 
authority? and other similar questions. Men who defi C mtions7 
knew these matters he accounted good and honour- 
able ; men who were ignorant of them he assimilated to slaves.” 

Sokrat 6s (says XenophOn again, in another passage) considered 
that the dialectic process consisted in coming together and taking 
common counsel to distinguish and distribute things into Genera 
or Families, so as to learn what each separate thing really was. 
To go through this process carefully was indispensable, as the 
only way of enabling a man to regulate his own conduct, aiming 
at good objects and avoiding bad. To be so practised as to be 
able to do it readily was essential to make a man a good leader 
or adviser of others. Every man who had gone through the 
process, aud come to know what each thing was, could also, of 
course, define it and explain it to others ; but if he did not know, 
it was no wonder that he went wrong himself, and put others 
wrong besides. 1 Moreover, Aristotle says : “ To Sukrates we 
may unquestionably assign two novelties — Inductive Discourses 
and the Definitions of general terms”. 3 


} Xenopk. Mem. iv ; 5, 11, 12. dAAa 
to is eytepaTeeri p.6 vois efeori. (TKoireiv to. 
tcptxTiCTTa, riov vp ay p.a.T(ov , tea! A 6 y u 
tea! Spy to Siakeyovras Kara 
ydvq, ri p.kv aya9d irpoaipeltrOat, tuv 
fie Kaicibv a7re^ecr0DU. teal ovrcoj ?07j apt- 
arovs re teal ev&aLjaoPeorarou? avfipaj 
yCyve<r9ai ^ teal StaAe'yecflai fiin-'arti)- 
rdrovs. e$T) 52 teal ro fimle'y eirfl at 
bvo/JM<rdrjvai t etc tow (rvvi ovras 
kq ivy jSovAeveffSai S i, a A e y o y- 
T«5 Kara y^evr] ra irpay/Ltara- 
Sclv oflv iretpiicr9a.i otl p.aAtora irpos 
rovro eavrov erotp.ov irapaa’Keva^eiv, teal 
tovtov jU,aAt(JT. e»rtp.FAe t trfl aL ■ 4tc toUtov 
yap yiyverrBai avSpas apierrou? re tea! 
yyep.ovuKdJra.TOVi teal StaAetcrtteoiTdrous. 

Surely the etymology here given by 
Xenophon or SokratSs of the word 
fiLaAeye cr0(u cannot be considered as 
satisfactory. 

Again, iv. 0, 1. JSutepanjs Se rous puiv 
eLSora; rt eKaaTOv sit) ruv ovrcov, iv6p ttje 


teal rot? aAAoLS av i^yysTirBai Su vardaw 
tovs Se py tifidray, oufiev etft y Bavpaa-rav 
elv at, auroiJf re crc/>dAAecrdai. teal aAAouy 
u^dAAeiv. evetea trteoTrwv aiiv rots 

avvovtru, tC &Ka<rrov ely tujv ovtu tv, oiifie- 
jtot’ iXrjye. ir6.VTap.lv cr5v, 5 i w p u- 
^!TD, iroAO epyov av elv j 5iefeA0etv ■ iv 
octols fi$ tea! tqv rpoirov rrji e7riTtcet//e(09 
SrjAtdereLV oTpat., TOcraura Aefut. 

2 Aristot.^ Metaphys. i. 6, 3, p 987 b. 

SottepaTovy fie irepi /l lev r a ^flttea irpaypua- 
TevD/u.eVou, irepu Se rys oAnjy <j>v<reujs 
ovSev — iv p.svToi tovtdis to tca. 0 dA.oit £17- 
touvtos teal irepl oputrpMV ema-TyiravTos 
irptorov ryv fitavotav, &c. Again, xui. 
4, 6—8, p. 1078 b. Svo yap emuv a riy 
av d.7rofiDL-i7 SuttcpaT-i fi(.teaiuy, tods t 
e it a kt 1 k 0 "it y Aoyovstcal to 0 pi- 

£eo-9 ai k a 0 d A o v : compare xiii 9, 
35, p 1086 b ; Cicero, Topic x. 42, 

These two attributes, of the discus- 
sions carried on by Sokrat&s, explain 
the epithet attached to him by Timon 
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I borrow liere intentionally from Xenophfin in preference to 
Commence- Plato ; since the former, tamely describing a process 
analytical which be imperiectly appreciated, identifies it so much 
conscious- the more completely with the real Sokrates, and is 
mental 8 thus a better witness than Plato, whose genius not 
— gSera 13 on ty corLce ^ ve( ^ but greatly enlarged it for didactic 
and species, purposes of his own. In our present state of know- 
ledge, some mental effort is required to see anything important 
in the words of Xenophon ; so familiar has every student been 
rendered with ordinary terms and gradations of logic and classi- 
fication, — such as Genus — Definition — Individual things as com- 
prehended in a Genus — what each thing is, and to what genus it 
belongs, &c. But familiar as these words have now become, 
they denote a mental process, of which, in 440 — 430 b.c., few men 
besides Sokrates had any conscious perception. Of course men 
conceived and described things in classes, as is implied in the 
very form and language, and in the habitual junction of predicates 
with subjects in common speech. They explained their meaning 
clearly and forcibly in particular cases : they laid down maxims, 
argued questions, stated premises, and drew conclusions, on tri als 
in the Dikastery or debates in the assembly : they had an abun- 
dant poetical literature, which appealed to every variety of emo- 
tion : they were beginning to compile historical narrative, inter- 
mixed with reflection and criticism. But though all this was 
done, and often admirably well done, it was wanting in that 
analytical consciousness which would have enabled any one to 
describe, explain, or vindicate what he was doing. The ideas of 
men — speakers as well as hearers, the productive minds as well 
as the recipient multitude — were associated together in groups 
favourable rather to emotional results, or to poetical, rhetorical, 
narrative, and descriptive effect, than to methodical generaliza- 

the Sillo^-apber, that he was the To a large proportion of hearers of 
leader and originator of the accurate *' 1 ^ ' ' 

talk&rs or precisians — 

‘Ek S’ a pa rSt v avcKkive AiflofiSos', ivv o» 

. poker) qi, 

EXAtjvwj/ eiraoLfibs a#cpi/3oAoyDv* 

air o $ jf y a y, 

Mv/crrip, prjropiSju.-ujcTOy, vwarrweos, eipw- 

V€VTT}$. 

(ap. Diog. La’ert. ii. 19.) 


rnar tune (as oi otner times), accurate 
thinking and talking^ appeared petty 
and in bad taste- rj axpifioKoyia pnKpo- 
7rpe7re? (Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. iv. 
4, p. 1122 b ; also Aristot. Metaphys. 
ii. 3, p 995 a). Even Plato thinks him- 
self obliged to make a sort of apology 
for it (Theaetet. c. 102, p. 1S4 C). No 
doubt Timon used the word a<pn 9oAo- 
yonff in a sneering sense. 
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tion, to scientific conception, or to proof either inducttoa^Qr 
deductive. That reflex act of attention which enables meh^tb 
understand, compare, and rectify the.r own mental process was 
°uly just beginning. It was a recent novelty on the part of the 
rhetorical teachers to analyse the component parts of a public 
harangue, and to propound some precepts for making men toler- 
able speakers. Protagoras was just setting forth various gram- 
matical distinctions, while Prodikus discriminated the significa- 
tions of words nearly equivalent and liable to be confounded. 
^.11 these proceedings appeared then so new 1 as to incur the 
ridicule even of Plato ; yet they were branches of that same 
analytical tendency which Sokrates now carried into scientific 
inquiry. It may be doubted whether any one before him ever 
( used the words Genus and Species (originally meaning Family 
and Form) in the philosophical sense now exclusively appro- 
priated to them. Not one of those many names (called by 
logicians names of the second intention ), which imply distinct 
attention to various parts of the logical process, and enable us to 
consider and criticise it in detail, then existed. All of them 
•grew out of the schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the subsequent 
philosophers, so that we can thus trace them in their beginning 
to the common root and father, Sokrates. 


To comprehend the full value of the improvements struck out 
by Sokrates, we have only to examine the intellectual g 0 k ra tg 3 
paths pursued by his predecessors or contemporaries, compared 
He set to himself distinct and specific problems — vious^philo- 
“What is justice? What is piety, courage, political ^P 11613 - 


government ? What is it which is really denoted by such great 


'and important names, bearing upon the conduct or happiness of 
man?” Now it has been already remarked that Anaxagoras, 
^mpedoklSs, Deniokritus, the Pythagoreans, all had still present 
to their minds those vast and undivided problems which had 
been transmitted down from the old poets ; bending their minds 
to the invention of some system which would explain them all 
at once, or assist the imagination in conceiving both how the 


1 Hdw slowly grammatical analysis 

I iroceeded among the Greeks, and how 
ong it was before they got at what 
are now elementary ideas in every 
instructed man's mind, may be seen in 


Grafenhahn, Gesohichte der Klassi- 
schen Philologie im Alterthum, s. 89— 
92, <fcc. On this point these Sophists 
seem to have been decidedly in advance 
of their age. 
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Kosmos first began, and how it continued to move on . 1 Ethics 
and physics, man and nature, were all blended together ; and 
the Pythagoreans, who explained all Nature by numbers and 
numerical relations, applied the same explanation to moral attri- 
butes — considering justice to be symbolized by a perfect equation, 
or by four, the first of all square numbers . 2 These early philo- 
sophers endeavoured to find out the beginnings, the component 
elements, the moving cause or causes, of things in the mass ; a 


but the logical distribution into 
does not seem to have suggested 

1 This same tendency, to break off 
from the vague aggregate then con- 
ceived as Physics, is discernible in the 
Hippokratic treatises, and even in the 
treatise De Antique Medicine, which 
M. LittrS places first in his edition, 
and considers to be the production of 
HippokratSs himself, in winch case it 
would be contemporary with SokratSs. 
On this subject of authorship, how- 
ever, other critics do not agree with 
him : see the question examined in his 
vol. i. ch. xii. p. 2D5 stq. 

Hippokrates (if he be the author) 
begins by deprecating the attempt to 
connect the study of medicine with 
physical or astronomical hypothesis 
(c. 2), and further protests against the 
procedure of various medical writers 
and Sophists or philosophers, such as 
EmpedoklSs, who set themselves to 
make out “what man was from the 
beginning, how he began first to exist, 
and in what manner he was con- 
structed” (c. 20). This does not belong 
(he says) to medicine, which ought 
indeed to be studied as a comprehen- 
sive whole, but as a whole determined 
by and bearing reference to its own 
end : “ You ought to study the nature 
of man, what He is with reference to 
that which he eats and drinks, and to 
all his other occupations or habits, 
and to the consequences resulting from 

each"— o,TL eirriv avOptairos 7rpb? rot ecr- 
$i6p.*va, Kal TTivojmeva, /cal o^tl rrpbs rot 
aAAa enL-niflev/xara, /cal o,ti e/caurov 

B/CaOTCj> £ vpL @ Yj < rzTcu . 

The spirit in which Hippokrat&s 
here approaches the study of medicine 
is exceedingly analogous to that which 
dictated the innovation of Sokrat 6s in 
respect to the study of Ethics. The 
same character pervades the treatise, 
De Aere, Locis et Aquis— a definite 
and predetermined field of inquiry— 
and Hippokratic treatises generally. 


Genus, Species, and individuals 
itself to them, or to have been 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5, pp. 985, 9BtJ. 
to fj.ev tolovSe ruv apidputiv 7rd0os Slkoid- 
r&v 7j, rb fie roiivSc xjjvxi K£tt vovffj Zrepov 

8k Kcupo ?, (Sec. Etnica Magna, i. 1. tj 
SucatOQ-uvT) apLdju. 0 ? Lcra/a? tcro? : Se6 
Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philos, 
lxxxii , lxxxiii , p 492 

3 Aristot. MetaphyB. iii. 3, p. 908 A. 

olov , Ep,7refioKA.T]S' "nvp /cal ufi up /cal Ta 

р. erA rovTuv, (rroix*^ <f)rj<TLV eli/ai 
e£ Jix/ erri Ta bvra ei/u7rapxo»'TWV, a A. A. 1 
or/K ti)? y cvt) \£yei ra. vra. tuv qvtuiv. 

That generic division and subdivision 
was unknown or unpractised by these 
Baxly men is noticed by Plato (Sophist 

с. 114, p. 267 D) 

Aristotle thinks that the Pytha. 
goreans had some faint and obscura 
notion of the logical genus— n-epl t o v 
t l ko-Tiv fafavro p.kv \eyeiv zeal opf. 
£ea-0EM,, \£av Se o-ttAus «rpa 7 p.aTeiJ 0 iijcrav 
(Metaphys. i. 5, 29, p. 986 B). But wa 
see by comparing two other passages 
in that treatise (xiri. 4, 6, p. 1078 b, 
with i. 5, 2, p. 935 b) that the Pytha- 
gorean definitions of /ccupo?, rb Si/caio/', 
Sec., wera nothing more than certain 
numerical fancies ; so that these words 
cannot fairly be said to have desig- 
nated, in their view, logical genera. 
Nor can the ten Pythagorean trvtrTot- 
X‘«i or parallel series ot contraries, be 
called bv that name; arranged in order 
to gratify a fancy about the perfection 
of the number ten, which fancy after- 
wai ds seems to have passed to Aristotle 
himself when drawing up his ten pre- 
dicaments. 

See a valuable Excursus upon the 
Aristotelian expressions rC ecm. — t£ fa 
elvai, &o., appended to Schwegler*s 
edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, vol. 
ii. pp. 369, 378. 

About the few aud imperfect defini- 
tions which Aristotle seems also to 
ascribe to Demokritus, see Trendelen- 
burg, Com. ad Arist. De AnimSt, p. 212. 
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made a subject of distinct attention by any one before Sokrate-s- 
To study Ethics, or human dispositions and ends, apart from the 
physical world, and according to a theory of their own, referring 
to human good and happiness as the sovereign and comprehensive- 
end ; 1 to treat each of the great and familiar words designating 
moral attributes as logical aggregates comprehending many 
judgments in particular cases, and connoting a ceitam harmony 
or consistency of purpose among the separate judgments ; to 
bring many of these latter into comparison, by a scrutinizing 
dialectical process, so as to test the consistency and completeness of 
the logical aggregate or general notion, as it stood in every man’s 
mind — all these were parts of the same forward movement which 
Sokrates originated. 

It was at that time a great progress to break down the: 

unwieldy mass conceived by former philosophers as Great step 

science, and to study Ethics apart, with a reference, made by 

, ,. . , j. ,r • . , , Sokrat is m 

more or less distinct, to their own appropriate end. laying the 

Nay, we see (if we may trust the “Phaedon” of Plato 2 * * * ) of’forafal 11 

that Sokrates, before he resolved on such pronounced lo ^ c » after * 

, , , . , , . , , wards ex- 

severance, had tried to construct, or had at least pandedby 

yearned after, an undivided and reformed system g^tema^ 
including Physics also under the Ethical end ; a tlzed b y 
scheme of optimistic Physics, applying the general 
idea “ JVhat was best 55 as the commanding principle from whence 
physical explanations were to be deduced, which he hoped to 
find, but did not find, in Anaxagoras. But it was a still greater 
advance to seize, and push out in conscious application, the 
essential features of that logical process, upon the correct 
performance of which our security for general truth greatly 
depends. The notions of Genus, subordinate Genera, and 
individuals as comprehended under them (we need not here 
notice the points on which Plato and Aristotle differed from each 
other and from the modern conceptions on that subject) were at 
that time newly brought into clear consciousness in the human 
mind. The profusion of logical distribution employed in some 

1 Aristotle remarks about the Pytha- avayw ovk oiKeCav ruv a. per uv 

goreans, that they referred the virtues Setup Cav iiroieLTo (Ethic. Magn. 

to number and numerical relations— i. 1). 

not giving to them a theory of their 2 Plato, Phaedon, c. 102 ssq. pp. 96,. 

own — Taj yap ip eras els rovs aptfl/mov? 97. 
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■of the dialogues of Plato, such as the Sophistes and the Politicus, 
seems partly traceable to his wish to familiarize hearers with that 
which was then a novelty, as well as to enlarge its development 
and diversify its mode of application. He takes numerous 
indirect opportunities of bringing it out into broad light, by 
putting into the mouths of his dialogists answers implying 
complete inattention to it, exposed afterwards in the course of 
the dialogue by Sokrates . 1 What was now begun by Sokrates 
and improved by Plato was embodied as part in a comprehensive 
•system of formal logic by the genius of Aristotle — a system which 
was not only of extraordinary value m reference to the processes 
and controversies of its time, but which also, having become 
insensibly worked into the minds of instructed men, has 
contributed much to form what is correct in the habits of 
modern thinking. Though it has been now enlarged and recast, 
by some modern authors (especially by Mi. John Stuart Mill in 
his admirable System of Logic), into a structure commensurate 
with the vast increase of knowledge and extension of positive 
method belonging to the present day, we must recollect that the 
■distance, between the best modern logic and that of Aristotle, 
is hardly so great as that between Aristotle and those who 
preceded him by a century — Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and the 
Pythagoreans, and that the movement in advance of these latter 
commences with Sokrates. 

By XenophSn, by Plato, and by Aristotle, the growth as well as 
the habitual use of logical classification is represented as concur- 
rent with and dependent upon dialectics. In this methodized 
discussion, so much in harmony with the marked sociability of 


1 As one specimen among many, see 
Plato, Thesetet. o. 11, p. 146 D. It is 
maintained by Brandis, and in part by 
C. Heyder (see Heyder, Kritische 
Darstellung und Verglei chung der 
Aristotelischen and Hegelschen Dia- 
lektik, part i. pp. 85, 129), that the 
logical process, called Division, is not 
to he considered as having been em- 

K by SokratSs along with deflni- 
ut begins -with Plato ; in proof 
of which they remark that in the two 
Platonic dialogues called Sophistgs 
•and Politicus, wherein this process 
is most abundantly employed, So- 
JrratSs is not the conductor of the 


conversation 

Little stress is to be laid on this cir- 
cumstance, I think, and the terms in 
which Xenophdn describes the method 
of Sokrat&J (fiiaAe-yoyray Kara, yevyj to. 
TTpay/xara, Mem. iv. 5, 12) seems to 
imply the one process as well as the 
other; indeed it was scaicely possible 
to keep them apart with so abundant 
a talker as SokratSs. Plato doubtless 
both enlarged and systematized the 
method, in every way, and especially 
made greater use of the process of 
Division, because he pushed the Dia- 
logue further into positive scientific 
research than Sokrat6s. 
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the Greek character, the quick recurrence of short question and 
answer was needful as a stimulus to the attention, at 
a time when the habit of close and accurate reflection proces^em- 
on abstract subjects had been so little cultivated. 

But the dialectics of Sokrates had far greater and more essential 
important peculiarities than this. We must always {^tween* 
consider his method in conjunction with the subjects mefc . hod and 
to which he applied it. As those subjects were not 8Ubject ‘ 
recondite or special, but bore on the practical life of the house, 
the market-place, the city, the Dikastery, the gymnasium, or the 
temple, with which every one was familiar, so Sokrates never 
presented himself as a teacher, nor as a man having new knowledge 
to communicate. On the contrary, he disclaimed such pretensions, 
uniformly and even ostentatiously. The subjects on which he 
talked were just those which every one professed to know perfectly 
and thoroughly, and on which every one believed himself in a 
condition to instruct others, rather than to require instruction 
/or himself. On such questions as these— What is justice? — 
What is piety ?— What is a democracy ?— What is a law ?— every 
man fancied that he could give a confident opinion, and even 
wondered that any other person should feel a difficulty. When 
Sokrates, professing ignorance, put any such question, he found 
no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given offhand, and with very 
little reflection. The answer purported to be the explanation or 
definition of a term — familiar indeed, but of wide and compre- 
hensive import — given by one who had never before tried to 
render to himself an account of what it meant. Having got this 
answer, Sokratls put fresh questions applying it to specific cases, 
to which the respondent was compelled to give answers inconsis- 
tent with the first ; thus showing that the definition was either 
too narrow, or too wide, or defective m some essential condition. 
The respondent then amended his answer, but this was a prelude 
to other questions, which could only he answered in ways 
inconsistent with the amendment ; and the respondent, after 
many attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to plead 
guilty, to the inconsistencies, with an admission that he could 
make no satisfactory answer to the original query, which had at 
first appeared so easy and familiar. Or if he did not himself 
admit this, the hearers at least felt it forcibly. The dialogue, as 
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the logical 
'distribution 
of subject- 
matter— 
One in 
Many and 
Many in 
'One. 


.given, to us, commonly ends with a result purely negative, proving 
that the respondent was incompetent to answer the question 
proposed to him, in a manner consistent and satisfactory even to 
himself. SokratSs, as he professed from the beginning to have 
no positive theory to support, so he maintains to the end the 
same air of a learner, who would be glad to solve the difficulty 
if he could, hut regrets to find himself disappointed of that 
instruction which the respondent had promised. 

We see by this description of the cross-examining path of this 
Essential remarkable man how intimate was the bond of 
alaobS 011 connexion between the dialectic method and the 
dialectic 8 l 0 o lca l distribution of particulars into species and 
process and genera. The discussion first raised by Sokrates turns 
•dutioSution u P on ^ ie meaning of some large generic term : the 

of subject- queries whereby he follows it up bring the answer 
matter— . . J ... . . . r . ° , . , 

One in given into collision with various particulars which it 

Many in' * ought not to comprehend, yet does, or with others 
'One. which it ought to comprehend, but does not. It is in 

this manner that the latent and undefined cluster of association, 
which has grown up round a familiar term, is as it were pene- 
trated by a fermenting leaven, forcing it to expand into discernible 
portions, and bringing tbe appropriate function which the term 
ought to fulfil, to become a subject of distinct consciousness. The 
inconsistencies into which the hearer is betrayed in his various 
answers proclaim to him the fact that he has not yet acquired 
anything like a clear and full conception of the common attribute 
which hinds together the various particulars embraced under 
some term which is ever upon his lips, or perhaps enable him to 
detect a different fact, not less important, that there is no such 
■common attribute, and that the generalization is merely nominal 
and fallacious. In either case, he is put upon the train of thought 
which leads to a correction of the generalization, and lights him 
on to that which Plato 1 * calls seeing the One in the Many, and the 
Many in the One. Without any predecessor to copy, Sokrates 
fell as it were instinctively into that which Aristotle 3 describes as 

1 Plato, Phsedrus, C. 10P, p. 205 Dj juei' irpoT CvetrOai, tv iroieiv ra 
SophistSs, C. 83, p. 253 E. tt A e Cut (Set yip tv oAus kr)66ijvaL ir pb$ 

( - Anstot. Topic. viiL 14, p. 164, b 2, 6 6 Aoyos) TO 6 1 evLcrraerSeu, rb tv ir o A- 

ecrrl/u-ev yip us ayAus ziirelv fitaAe/CTLfeos Aa* rj yap Statpet, 17 avatpzi, to fliv BiBov?, 
•<> irpoTHTiKos jcat evcrrartKos ecrrt 5e to rb S’ ov, twv irpoTeivo/icVtov. 
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the double track of the dialectic process — breaking up the One 
into Many and recombining the Many into One. The former 
duty, at once the first and the most essential, Sckiates performed 
directly by his analytical string of questions ; the latter, or 
synthetical process, was one which he did not often directly 
undertake, but strove so to arm and stimulate the hearer’s mind, 
as to enable him to do it for himself. This One and Many denote 
the logical distribution of a multifarious subject-matter under 
generic terms, with clear understanding of the attributes implied 
or connoted by each term 3 so as to discriminate those particulars 
to which it really applies. At a moment when such logical 
distribution was as yet novel as a subject of consciousness, it could 
hardly have been probed and laid out in the mind by any less 
stringent process than the cross-examining dialectics of Sokrates 
— applied to the analysis of some attempts at definition hastily 
given by respondents ; that “inductive discourse and search for 
(clear general notions or) definitions of general terms,” which 
Aristotle so justly points out as his peculiar innovation. 

I have already adverted to the persuasion of religious mission 
Persuasion unt ^ r Sokrates acted in pursuing this system 

of religious of conversation and interrogation. He probably began 
—T it in a tentative way , 1 upon a modest scale, and 
prompting under the pressure of logical embarrassment weighing 
extend his on his own mind. But as he proceeded, and found 
cross^ex-l himself successful as well as acquiring reputation 
aminationto among a certain circle of friends, his earnest soul 
no e mBn. -^g^^g more an( j more penetrated with devotion to 
that which he regarded as a duty. It was at this time probably 
that his friend Chaerephon came back with the oracular answer 
from Delphi (noticed a few pages above), to which Sokrates 
himself alluded as having prompted him to extend the range of 
his' conversation, and to question a class of persons whom he had 
not before ventured to approach — the noted politicians, poets, and 
artizans. He found them more confident than humbler indi- 

It was from SokratSs that dialectic elfi l o-oifMj?, &c., may be accounted as 
skill derived its great extension and true at least in the beginning of the 
development (Aristot. Metaphys. xui. active career of SokratSs ■ compare the 
4, p. 1078 b). Hippias Minor, c. 18, p. 376 B; Laehtis, 

i What Plato makes SokratSs say in c. 33, p. 200 E. 
the Euthyphron, c. 12, p. 11 D—axtav 
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viduals in their own wisdom, but quite as unable to reply to liis 
queries without being driven to contradictory answers. 

Such scrutiny of the noted men in Athens is made to stand 
His ctoss prominent in the “ Platonic Apology,” because it was 
examining the principal cause of that unpopularity which 
wasnot Sokrates at once laments and accounts for before the 
confined to Dikasts. It was the most impressive portion of his 
hSt of men ’ proceedings, in the eyes both of enemies and admirers, 
applfSon 83 we ^ as moat fl atteriI1 g to his own natural 
temper. Nevertheless it would be a mistake to 
present this part of the general purpose of Sokrates — or of his 
divine mission, if we adopt his own language — as if it were the 
whole, and to describe him as one standing forward merely to 
unmask select leading men, politicians, sophists, poets, or others, 
who had acquired unmerited reputation, and were puffed up with 
foolish conceit of their own abilities, being in reality shallow and 
incompetent Such an idea of Sokrates is at once inadequate and 
erroneous. His conversation (as I have before remarked) was 
absolutely universal and indiscriminate ; while the mental defect 
which he strove to rectify was one not at all peculiar to leading 
men, hut common to them with the mass of mankind, though 
seeming to be exaggerated in them, partly because more is 
expected from them, partly because the general feeling of self- 
estimation stands at a higher level, naturally and reasonably, in 
their bosoms than in those of ordinary persons. That defect was 
the “ seeming and conceit of knowledge without the reality,” of 
human life with its duties, purposes, and conditions — the 
knowledge of which Sokrates called emphatically “ human 
wisdom,” and regarded as essential to the dignity of a freeman ; 
while he treated other branches of science as above the level of 
man , 1 and as a stretch of curiosity, not merely superfluous, hut 
reprehensible. His warfare against such false persuasion of 

^Xenoph. Memoi. 1. 1, 12 — 16. to kexA.ou; Kayadov? sXvai, tous 5e a y- 

repi vomVovreff Uavus jjS7j rii- voDuvra? aufipa 7 rofi«fier,s av 

flpwTma eifieVai ep^ovTai (the physical SticaiW KtKkrjcrQaL. 
philosophers) bttI to irepl tSjv to lout uv Plato, Apologia Sokratis, cap. 6, 

<[)povTL^eLV - 7j to fiiv £xv0pojTTt Let TTO-pivTSSt p. 20 D. rjirep itrr\v tor to? avBpuirtvr) 
t« Ba.Lp.6vLa fii ^(ricoirovvTes, ^youvTat Ta cro<£ix * tw 6 vtl yip klvSuucuw toluthv 
TrpotrrjKovra TTparreiv. ... auTos fie elvat cro<£>oV ■ o$tol fie t ax* av, ous apTt 
irepl tuv *vQ pvir* Ltnv a el 5 i e \ e- eAeyov, Tiva ij kilt ivOpunov 

y e t j t _crMTr!dv, rijvo-efiks, r£ atrefih, Kal crocfn'av crocftoi c7eu, &c. Compare cap. 
nvpl rwu oAAuu, a tduj fieu elfifir as rjyel- 9, p. 23 A. 
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knowledge, in one man as well as another, upon those subjects 
(for with him, I repeat, we must never disconnect the method 
from the subjects) — clearly marked even in Xenoph6n, is 
abundantly and strikingly illustrated by the fertile genius of 
Plato, and constituted the true missionary scheme which pervaded 
the last half of his long life ; a scheme far more comprehensive, 
as well as more generous, than those anti-Sophistic polemics 
which are assigned to him by so many authors as his prominent 
object. 1 * 

In pursuing the thread of his examination, there was no topic 
upon which Sokrates more frequently insisted than Leading 
the contrast between the state of men’s knowledge on itleas which 
the general topics of man and society, and that which 
artists or professional men possessed in their respective 
special crafts. So perpetually did he reproduce this 
comparison, that his enemies accused him of wearing 
it threadbare. 3 Take a man of special vocation — a 
carpenter, a brazier, a pilot, a musician, a surgeon — 
and examine him on the state of his professional knowledge — you 
will find him able to indicate the persons from whom, and the 
steps by which, he first acquired it : he can describe to you his 
general aim, with the particular means which he employs to 
realize the aim, as well as the reason why such means must be 
employed and why precautions must he taken to combat such and 
such particular obstructions : he can teach his profession to others : 
in matters relating to his profession, he counts as an authority, so 


ideas wh 
directed the 
scrutiny of 
Sokrates— 
contrast 
■between the 
special pro- 
fessions and 
the general 
duties of 
social life. 


1 It is this narrow purpose that Plu- 
tarch ascribes to Sokrates, Qucestiones 
Platonicse, p. 09U E; compaie also 
Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos, part 
ii. art. i. vol. ii. p. 81. 

Amidst the customary outpouring 
of groundless censure against the 
Sophists, which Tennemann here 

S ‘ves, one assertion is remarkable, 
e tells us that it was the more easy 
for SokratSs to put down the Sophists, 
since their shallowness and worthless- 
ness, after a short period of vogue, 
had already been detected by intel- 
ligent men and was becoming dis- 
credited. 

It is strange to find such an asser- 
tion made for a period between 420— 
399 B.c., the sera when Protagoras, 
Prodikus, Hippias, &c., reached the 

7 - 


maximum of celebrity. 

And what aie we to say about the 
statement that Sokrates put down the 
Sophists, when we recollect that the 
Megaric school and Antisthenfis— both 
emanating from Sokrat&s— are more 
frequently attacked than any one else 
in the dialogues of Plato, as having all 
those sceptical and disputatious pro- 
pensities with which the Sophists are 
reproached? 

2 Plato, GorgiaSj c. 101, p. 491 A. 

KalliklSs. cosaetravTa Aeyeis, S 2w#c- 
p arcs. Sokrates. ov /jlovov ye, 2> K«A- 
At/cAe's, oAAa TTfpt twv avTwv. Kallikl&S. 
inj tovs 0eovs, yeael <r /e v r s a ff 

KaX k v a £ 4 a y /cal p. ay e l p ov s A e- 
yuv /cal larpovs, ovfiei/ vayjj. 
Compare Plato, Symposion, p. 221 E ; 
also Xenoph. Mem or. i. 2, 87 ; iv. 5, 6. 
-8 
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that no extra-professional person thinks of contesting the decision 
of a surgeon in case of disease, or of a pilot at sea. But while such 
is the fact in regard to every special art, how great is the contrast 
in reference to the art of righteous, social, and useful living, which 
forms, or ought to form, the common business alike important to 
each and to all ! On this subject Sokrat§s 1 * remarked that every 
one felt perfectly well-informed, and confident in his own know- 
ledge, yet no one knew from whom, or by what steps, he had 
learnt : no one had ever devoted any special reflection either to 
ends, or means, or obstructions : no one could explain or give a 
consistent account of the notions in his own mind, when pertinent 
questions were put to him : no one could teach another, as might 
be inferred (lie thought) from the fact that there were no professed 
teachers, and that the sons of the best men were often destitute of 
merit : every one knew for himself, and laid down general pro- 
positions confidently, without looking up to any other man as 
knowing better — yet there was no end of dissension and dispute 
on particular cases . 3 * * * * * * * 

Such was the general contrast which Sokrates sought to impress 
Platonic U P 011 his hearers by a variety of questions bearing on 
dialogues— it, directly or indirectly. One way of presenting it, 
whether 011 ^hich Plato devoted much of his genius to expand in 
teach&blB dialogue, was to discuss, Whether virtue be really 
teachable ? How was it that superior men like Aris- 
teides and Perikles 3 acquired the eminent qualities essential for 
guiding and governing Athens, since they neither learnt them 
under any known master, as they had studied music and gymnas- 
tics, nor could ensure the same excellences to their sons, either 


1 It is not easy to refer to specific 
passages in manifestation of the con- 

trast set forth in the test, which, how- 

ever, runs through large portions of 

many Platonic dialogues, under one 
form or another : see the Menon, c. 27 
—33, pp. 90 — 94 ; Protagoras, c. 28, 29, 

pp. 319—320 ; Politicus, c. 38, p. 299 D , 
Lach&s, c. 11, 12, pp. 1S5, ISO ; Gorgias, 

c. 121, p. 501 A ; AUdbiad&s, i. c 12— 

14, pp. 108, 109, 110 ; c. 20, p. 118 C, D. 

Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 21, 22 ; iv. 2, 

20—23 ; iv. 4, 5 ; iv. 6, 1. Of these pas- 

sages, iv. 2, 20, 23, is among the most 
remarkable. 

It is lemarkable that Sokrates (in 
the Platonic Apology, c. 7, p. 22), when 


he is d escribing his wanderings (trkavriv) 
to test supposed knowledge, first in the 
statesmen, nest in the poets, lastly in 
the artizans and craftsmen, finds satis- 
faction only in the answers which these 
latter made to him on matteis concern- 
ing their respective trades or profes- 
sions. They would have been wise 
men had it not been for the circum- 
stance that, because they knew these 
particular things, they fancied that 
they knew other things also. 

2 Plato, Euthyphr&n, c. 8, p. 7 D ; 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 8. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 2; Plato, 
Menon, c. 33, p. 94. 
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through their own. agency or through that of any master 7 Was 
it not rather the fact that virtue, as it was never expressly taught, 
so it was not really teachable, but was vouchsafed or withheld 
according to the special volition and grace of the gods 7 If a man 
has a young horse to be broken or trained, he finds without diffi- 
culty a professed trainer, thoroughly conversant with the habits 
of the race, 1 to communicate to the anim al the excellence required ; 
but whom can he find to teach virtue to his sons, with the like 
preliminary knowledge and assured result? Nay, how can any 
one either teach virtue or affirm virtue to be teachable, unless he 
be prepared to explain what virtue is, and what are the points of 
analogy and difference between its various branches — justice, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, &c. 1 In several of the Platonic 
dialogues, the discussion turns on the analysis of these last-men- 
tioned words — the “Laches” and “Protagoras” on courage, the 
“Charmides” on temperance, the “Euthyphr&n” on holiness. 

By these and similar discussions did Sokrates, and Plato 
amplifying upon his master, raise indirectly all the conceit of 
important questions respecting society, human aspira- 
tions and duties, and the principal moral qualities knowledge 
which were accounted virtuous in individual men. ^evalence 
As the general terms, on which his conversation ofit - 
turned, were among the most current and familiar in the language, 
so also the abundant instances of detail, whereby he tested the 
hearer’s rational comprehension and consistent application of such 
large terms, were selected from the best-known phaenomena of 
daily life ; 2 bringing home the inconsistency, if inconsistency 
there was, in a manner obvious to every one. The answers made 
to him — not merely by ordinary citizens, blit by men of talent and 
genius, such as the poets or the rhetors, when called upon for an 
explanation of the moral terms and ideas set forth in their own 
compositions, 3 revealed alike that state of mind against which 
Ms crusade, enjoined and consecrated by the Delphian oracle, was 
directed — the semblance and conceit of knowledge without real 
knowledge. They proclaimed confident, unhesitating persuasion, 

1 Compare Plato, jApol. Sok, C. 4, TavrTjVT^v atrip aXetav el vat Xoyov ■ roiya- 

p. 20 A ; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 25. pou^rroAv /laXterra Sjv iyto olfia, ore Key oi, 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 15. 0 Jn>Te tot)? aKovovTas bixoKayovvras irapetxe. 

Se auToy n rt 3 \bycj i 6lg£Col, 5ia Ttov juta- A Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 7, p. 22 C : 
Aurro, opokoyovnevtav ejropeifeTo, vo/oujjw*' compare Plato, I6n, pp. 533, 534. 
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on the greatest and gravest questions concerning man and society,, 
in the bosoms of persons who had never bestowed upon them 
sufficient reflection to be aware that they involved any difficulty. 
Such persuasion had grown up gradually and unconsciously, 
partly by authoritative communication, partly by insensible 
transfusion, from others ; the process beginning antecedent to 
reason as a capacity — continuing itself with little aid and no con- 
trol from reason — and never being Anally revised. With the 
great terms and current propositions concerning human life and 
society, a complex body of association had become accumulated 
from countless particulars, each separately trivial and lost to the 
memory — knit together by a powerful sentiment, and imbibed as 
it were by each man from the atmosphere of authority and example 
around him. Upon this basis the fancied knowledge really rested ; 
and reason, when invoked at all, was called in simply as a hand- 
maid, expositor, or apologist of the pre-existing sentiment ; as an 
accessory after the fact, not as a test of verification. Every man 
found these persuasions in his own mind, without knowing how 
they became established there ; and witnessed them in others, as 
portions of a general fund of unexammed common-place and 
credence. Because the words were at once of large meaning, 
embodied in old and familiar mental processes, and surrounded 
by a strong body of sentiment, the general assertions in which 
they were embodied appeared self-evident and imposing to every 
one : so that, in spite of continual dispute in particular cases, no- 
one thought himself obliged to analyse the general propositions 
themselves, or to reflect whether he had verified their import, and 
could apply them rationally and consistently . 1 

The phenomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at the 
present day, to need further elucidation as matter of fact. In 
morals, in politics, in political economy, on all subjects relating 
to man and society, the like confident persuasion of knowledge 
without the reality is sufficiently prevalent ; the like generation 
and propagation, by authority and example, of unverified con- 
victions, resting upon strong sentiment, without consciousness 
of the steps or conditions of their growth ; the like enlistment 

i *AAAi tolvtol |mev (says Sokratls to Iv. 2, 36) * compare Plato, Alkibiad. i. 
Euthydernus) torus, fiti to <n/>dfipa. mo-- c. 14, p. Ill) A, 
revtiv tiSeVat, ou&' itTKeif/ot (Xeu. Mem. 
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of reason as the one-sided advocate of a pre-established senti- 
ment ; the like illusion, because every man is familiar 
with the language, that therefore every man is master 
of the complex facts, judgments, and tendencies, 
involved in its in signification, and competent both 
to apply comprehensive words and to assume the truth 
or falsehood of large propositions, without any special 
analysis or study . 1 2 

There is one important difference, however, to 
note, between our time and that of Sokrates. In 
his day, the impressions not only respecting man 
and society, but also respecting the physical world, 
were of this same self-propagating and unscientific 
character. The popular astronomy of the Sokratic age was an 
aggregate of primitive superficial observations and imaginative 
inferences, passing unexamined from elder men to younger, ac- 
cepted with unsuspecting faith, and consecrated by intense sen- 
timent. Not only men like Nikias, or Anytus and Meletus, but 
even Sokrates himself protested against the impudence of Anaxa- 
goras, when he degraded the divine Helios and SelenS into a sun 
and moon of calculable motions and magnitudes. But now, the 
development of the scientific point of -view, with the vast increase 
of methodized physical and mathematical knowledge, has taught 
every one that such primitive astronomical and physical con- 
victions were nothing better than “a fancy of knowledge without 
the reality ”. 3 Every one renounces them without hesitation, seeks 


Such 
conti dent 
pei suasion, 
without 
science, 
belonged at 
that time 
to astro- 
nomy and 
physics, as 
well as to 
the subjects 
of man and 
society— it 
is now 
confined to 
the latter. 


1 “Moms une science est avancsSe, 

moins elle a 6te bien traitee, et plus 
elle a besoin d’§trB enseignSe. C^est ce 
qui me fait beaucoup d£sirer qu'on ne 
renonce pas en France Tens eignement 
lies sciences iddologiques, morales, et 
politiques; qui, aprfes tout, sontdes 
sciences comme les autres — i la differ- 
ence pr&s, que ceux qui ne les ont pa s 
ctudttes sont persuades de si bonne foide 
les savoir t qu’its se croient en itat d?en 
decider." (Destutt de Tracy, E14mens 
d’ldeologie, Preface, p. xxxiv. ed. 
Paris, 1827.) . 

2 “ There is no science which, more 
than astronomy, stands in need of such 
a preparation, or draws more largely 

on that intellectual liberality which 
is ready to adopt whatever is de- 


monstrated, or concede whatever is 
rendered highly probable, however 
new and uncommon the points of vibw 
may be, in which objects the most 
familiar may thereby become placed. 
Almost all its conclusions stand in open 
and striking contradiction with those of 
superficial and vulgar observation , and 
with what appears to eveiy one, until 
he has understood and weighed the 
proofs to the contrary, the most positive 
evidence of his senses. Thus the earth, 
on which he stands, and which has 
served for ages as the unshaken founda- 
tion of the firmest structures either of 
art or nature, is divested by the astro- 
nomer of its attribute of fixity, and 
conceived by him as turning swiftly on 
its centre, and at the same time mov- 
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his conclusions from the scientific teacher, and looks to the proofs 
alone for his guarantee. A man who has never bestowed special 
study on astronomy knows that he is ignorant of it: to fancy that 
he knows it, without such preparation, would be held an absurdity. 
While the scientific point of view has thus acquired complete pre- 
dominance in reference to the physical world, it has made little 


way comparatively on topics regarding man and society — wherein 
“ fancy of knowledge without the reality ” continues to reign, not 
without criticism and opposition, yet still as a paramount force. 
And if a new Sokrates were now to put the same questions in the 
market-place to men of all ranks and professions, he would find 
the like confident persuasion and unsuspecting dogmatism as to 
generalities — the like faltering blindness and contradiction, when 
tested by cross-examining details. 

In the time of Sokrates, this last comparison was not open, 
since there did not exist, in any department, a body 
of doctrine scientifically constituted ; but the com- 
parison which he actually took, borrowed from the 
special trades and professions, brought him to an im- 
portant result. He was the first to see (and the idea 
pervades all his speculations), that as in each art or 
profession there is an end to be attained — a theory, 
laying down the means and conditions whereby it is 
attainable — and precepts, deduced from that theory — 
such precepts, collectively taken, directing and covering nearly 
the entire field of practice, but each precept, separately taken, 


SDkratSs 
first lays 
down the 
idea of 
ethical 
science, 
comprising 
the appro- 
priate 
ethical end 
with theory 
and 

piecepts. 


liable to conflict with others, and therefore liable to cases of ex- 
ception ; so all this is not less true, or admits not less of being 
realized, respecting the general art of human living and society. 
There is a grand and all-comprehensive End— the security and 
happiness, as far as practicable, of each and all persons in the 
society : x there may be a theory, laying down those means and 


ing onward through space with gTeat 
rapidity,” &c. (Sir John Herschel, 
Astronomy, Introduction, sect. 2). 

l Xenoph. Mem or. iv, 1, 2. ere/cpat- 
pero (Sokiat&s) fie Taj ayafiaj (frvo’et.s, it c 
rov raxv tc (J-a.vda.veLV ols irpotrixoiev , 
*cal jivqiioveveiv a. av fiadoitv, /cat, im- 
Gvfieiv Ttcv pafbjjuaTwv jravrwv, fit’ Sjv 
etrrlv olklolv re /caAwff ol/cetv teal 7roA.1v, 
teal to oA.ov dvSptJ 7 rots re /cal av 0 piOTTivoLS 


7 rpaypa(nv ei 5 xpficr 0 ai. tovs yap roiov- 
tous T^yetro TrcuSeiiflevTas ov/e clv fiovov 
avrovs re euSatpova? elvat teal rovs eav 
rutv qlkovs /caAus o'tKeiv , aAAa icai aA.- 
A.01) ? av6 punrovs /cal ir 6 \ e l 5 Sv- 
vacrdaL evSatpova? 7 roi 7 jcrat. 

Ib . lii 2, 4. /cal ouTiuff eirLCTKOiruVj ti's 
ei 7 j aya6ov i)yepovo; ape -rij, ra pev aAAa 
jrept^pet, tcareKenre fie, rb eiifiatpovas 
Trotetv, Sav av 77 y 7} t a t. 
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conditions under which the nearest approach can be made to that 
end : there may also be precepts, prescribing to every man the 
conduct and character which best enables him to become an 
auxiliary towards its attainment, and imperatively restraining 
him from acts which tend to hinder it — precepts deduced from 
the theory, each one of them separately taken being subject to 
exceptions, but all of them taken collectively governing practice, 
as in each particular art . 1 SokratSs and Plato talk of “the art of 
dealing with human beings ” — “ the art of behaving in society ” — 
“that science which has for its object to make men happy, 3 ’ &c. 
They draw a marked distinction between art, or rules of practice 


IJb. iii 8, 3, 4, 5 ; iv. 6, 8. He ex- 
plains to ay a.0 6 ^ to mean to ufithtpov — 
/tte'xpi Se rov ti}(f)e\Lpov iravra k ai auTO? 
cuveTreoTedireLieaL <rvi'Sie£ffei too? ovvovol 
(iv, 7, 8) Compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 
66, 67, p. 474 D, 476 A. 

Things are called ay ad a xal xaXa on 
the one hand, and /ca/ea /cal al&xpa- on 
the other, in reference each to its 
distinct end, of averting or mitigating 
in the one case — of bringing on or in- 
creasing in the other— different modes 
of human suffering. So a^ain, iii. 9, 
4, we find the phrases — S. Set irparreiv — 

Dp0b)? TTpaTTElV TCL OT;pl</)DptOTaTa. HVTd!? 

trpirreiv — all used as equivalents. 

Plato, Symposion, p. 205 A. /cnjo-ei 
yap ayaOtav eitSatpoves etrovrai — /cal 
ov/ceVt TrpoaSei ipetrOai, Ivan fie jSovAsTai 
evSatpoiv elvaij aAAa rlhos So/cel ex eLV V 
airoKpLtns : compare Euthyd&m. c. 20, 
p. 279 A ; c. 25, p. 281 D. 

Plato, Alkibiailfis, ii. c. 13, p. 145 C. 
oorts dp a ti tuv rotovr uv otfiev, idv pev 
irapeVrjTai, avr w ?/ rov /3«Ati'o-tov 
e ir l o'tt} p.7j— av ttj 5’ tJ v if avr)) fiij- 
trov tj tt e p /cat i } too Oi < f>e kCpa v — 
<f>p6vtpov ye avroK c pijo'opei / /cal iiroX - 
puivra $vpf} oiAov, ical rfi ttoXsl /cal avrbv 
eavrw * tov fi£ pyj Trotovvra, rdvavria tov- 
:‘compare Plato, Republic, vi. p. 504 
E. The fact that this dialogue, called 
Alkibiades II., was considered by some 
as belonging not to Plato, but to Xeno- 
h6n or JSschinSs Socraticus, does not 
etractfromits value as evidence about 
the speculations of SokratSs (see Dio- 
gen. Laert. ii. 61, 62 ; Athenaeus, r. p. 
220 ). 

Plato, ApoL Sok. c. 17, p. SO A. oufi^v 
yap aAAo rrpa ttwv Treptepxopat, 77 ireCBtav 
vpiov Kal veuTepou? ical Trpetr^vrepovs, 
pijre o-uudrutv eTn.pe\etor 9 ai pyre ^prjfia- 
Tttiv Trporepov /ATjTe outu a^ofipa, us tt}s 


i/fi»x»}s, 07rus u? apio-Trj earaf Aryuv otl 
ovk e/e XPVP-driav dperrj ytyverai, ja A A* 
e £ a p e t 7] * XP 1 T par a /cal^raAAa 
aya0a rois avO pu>ir o t$ arravra 
/cal l 5 l /cal 5 77 p. o cr i (j.. 

Zeller (Die Philosophie dBr Griecben, 
vol. ii. pp. fal— 64) admits as a fact this 
reference of the Sokratic Ethics to 
human security and happiness as their 
end; while Brandis (Uesch. der Gr. 
Bom. Philosoph. ii p. 40 seq.) resorts 
to inadmissible suppositions, in order 
to avoid admitting it and to explain 
away the direct testimony of Xenophdn. 
Both of these authors consider this 
doctrine as a great taint in the philo- 
sophical character of SokratSs. zeller 
even says, what he intends for strong 
CBnsure, that “ the eudsemonistic basis 
of the Sokratic Ethics differs from 
Sophistical moral philosophy , not in 
principle, hut only m result ” (p. 61). 

I protest against this allusion to a 
Sophistical moral philosophy , and haVB 
shown my grounds for the protest in 
the preceding chapter. There was no 
such thing as Sophistical moral philo- 
sophy. Not only the Sophists were no 
sect or school, but further, not one of 
them ever aimed (so far as we know) at 
establishing any ethical theory: this 
was the gi eat innovation of Sokrates. 
But it is perfectly true that between 
the preceptorial exhortation of So- 
krat§s and that of Protagoras or 
Prodikus , there was no great or 
material difference ; and this Zeller 
seems to admit. 

1 The existence of cases forming ex- 
ceptions to each separate moral pre- 
cept is brought to view by SokratSs in 
Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 15 — 19 ; Plato, Re- 
public, i. 6, p. 331 C, D, E ; ii. p. 382 
C. 
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deduced from a theoretical survey of the subject-matter, and 
taught with precognition of the end — and mere artless, irrational, 
knack or dexterity, acquired by simple copying or assimilation, 
through a process of which no one could render account . 1 2 

Plato, with that variety of indirect allusion which is his 
characteristic, continually constrains the reader to 
look upon human and social life as having its own 
ends and purposes no less than each separate profession 
or craft, and impels him to transfer to the former 
that conscious analysis as a science, and intelligent 
practice as an art, which are known as conditions of 
success in the latter.- It was in furtherance of these 
rational conceptions — “Science and Art” — that SokratSs carried 
on his crusade against “that conceit of knowledge without 
reality,” which reigned undisturbed in the moral world around 
him, and was only beginning to be slightly disturbed even as to 
the physical world. To him the precept, inscribed in the 
Delphian temple — “Know thyself” — was the holiest of all texts, 
which he constantly cited, and strenuously enforced upon his 
hearers ; interpreting it to mean, Know what sort of a man thou 
art, and what are thy capacities, in reference to human use . 3 
His manner of enforcing it was alike original and effective ; and 


Earnestness 
with which. 
SokratSs 
inculcated 
self-ex- 
amination- 
effect of his 
conversa- 
tion upon 
others. 


1 Plato, Phaedon, c. 39, p. 89 E. avev 

T^V7js rijj irepl rav9pu>Treia b toloutos 
XP^o-Ocll tocs a.i/0pajnms ■ el yap 

ttou pera re'xwjs e^pijro, cocrnep 
otmus av ^yijcraTO, &c. ^ ttoAitcktj re^vr], 

Protagor. c. 27, p. 319 A, Gorgias, c. 
163, p. 521 D. 

Compare Apol. Sok. c. 4, p. 20 A, B ; 
Euthyd&nus, c. 60, p. 292 E — rt? wot’ 
«cmv eirumflfMj i jjuaj evSainovas 

TTOisntrcicv s . . 

The maiked distinction between 
r*X J/r h a>s distinguished from arex v °s 
Tpt^Tj— aAoyos rpifiy Or ep.7rei.pta is noted 
in idle Pheedrus, c. 95, g. 2d0 E, and in 
Gorgias, c. 42, p. 463 B; c. 45, p 465 
A; c. 121, p. 501 A— a remarkable pas- 
sage. That there is in every art some 
assignable end to which its precepts 
and conditions have reference is again 
laid down in the Sophisms, c. 37, p. 
232 A. 

2 This fundamental analogy, which 
overned the reasoning of Hokrates, 
etueen the special professions and 

social living generally— transferring to 


the latter the idea of a pieconceived 
Eucl, a Theory, and a regulated Prac- 
tice or Art. which are observed m the 
former— is strikingly stated in one of 
the Aphorisms of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, vL 35-^-ovx op<?9, jrd>s 
fiavavaoL rexvlrai app.6^omai |u,ev a^pi 
Tiv&s irpo? rovs ISliotcls, ou5ev tfcrtrov 
fievToL avregovrat. rov 
rexvvjs, K(Li to v voir air t> o-rrj v a i 
ovx VTrofievovo’iv; ov Seivbv, et o 
apxtre«TtiJV, real 6 larpbs, ju.aAA.ov aLSe- 
trovrai. rbv rvjt lSl ay rexv-qs ^6- 
■y ov, fj 6 ay 9 p co ttdv t by eairrov, &s 
avrco ko ivo? icm TTpos roup 0eov$; 

3‘Plato (Phsedr. c. 8, p. 229 E ; Char- 
midfis, c. 26, p. 1B4 E ; Alkibiad. i. p. 
124 A ; 129 A ; 131 A). 

Xenoph. Mem iv. 2, 24—20. otJtms 

eaurbv i7rLerKe\f/dp.evai t ottoiop lari 7rpbs 
rrjv av 9 p to ir lyy v etav, eryvwrce 
T7jv avrov 5uvaju.iv. Cicero (de Legib. 
i. 22, 59) gives a paraphrase of this 
well-known text, far more vague and 
tumid than the conception of So- 
krates. 
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though he was dexterous in varying his topics 1 and queries 
according to the individual person with whom he had tu deal, it 
was his first object to bring the hearer to take just measure of 
his own real knowledge or real ignorance. To preach, to exhort, 
even to confute particular errors, appeared to Sokrates useless, 
so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its habitual mist, or 
illusion of wisdom: such mist must be dissipated before any new 
light could enter. Accordingly, the hearer being usually forward 
in announcing positive declarations on those general doctrines, 
and explanations of those terms to which he was most attached 
and in which he had the most implicit confidence, SokratSs took 
them to pieces, and showed that they involved contradiction and 
inconsistency, professing himself to be without any positive 
opinion, nor ever advancing any until the hearer’s mind had 
undergone the proper purifying cross-examination . 2 

It was this indirect and negative proceeding which, though 
only a part of the whole, stood out as his most original and most 
conspicuous characteristic, and determined his reputation with a 
large number of persons who took no trouble to know anything 
else about him. It was an exposure no less painful than surprising 
to the person questioned ; producing upon several of them an 
effect of permanent alienation, so that they never came near him 
again , 3 but reverted to their former state of mind without any 
permanent change. But on the other hand, the ingenuity and 
novelty of the process was highly interesting to hearers, especially 


1 See tlie striking conversations of 
Sokrates with Glaukon and ChaiinidSs, 
especially that with the former, in 
Xen. Mem. m. c. 6, 7. 

a There is no part of Plato, in which 
this doxosophy, or false conceit of 
wisdom, is more earnestly reprobated 
than in the SophistSs— with notice of 
the Elenchns, or cross- examining ex- 
posure, as the only effectual cure for 
such fundamental vice of the mind ; as 
thB true purifying process (Soplnst§s, 

38 — 35, pp. 2JU, 231). 

See the same process illustrated by 
Sokrates, after his questions put to the 
slave of Menon (Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 
S4 B ; CharmidSs, c. 80, p. 166 D). 

As the Platonic Sokrates, even in 
the Defence, where his own personality 
stands most manifest, denounces as the 
worst and deepest of all mental defects 


this conceit of knowledge without 
leallty — ^ i/xa 6lol cli/ttj ij €7rovetS lotos, rj 
toO OLetrflat eiSevaL so v k olSev, C 17, p. 
29 B— so the Xenophontic Sokrates, in 
the same manner, treats this same 
mental infirmity as being near to mad- 
ness, and distinguishes it carelully 
from simple want of knowledge or 
conscious xgnoi'ance — MavLav ye ju.ljv 
ivavTiov jaev e<f>t j etvcu o' 0 </h$, Ov /uevroi 
ye ttjv avemam^iio<Tyyriv ftavinv iv6fi.^ev. 
to Ss ayvoeti' eavrbp, zeal a jut} tls olfie 
Sofa^eiK, /eat OLeirflat yiyi/nj crzceiv, 2yyv- 
TaTti) fiavias eAoyt^eTO et^ai (Mem. ill. 9, 
6). Such conviction thus stands f cue- 
most in the mental character of So- 
kiatBs, and on the best evidence, Plato 
and Xenophon united. 

3 Xenoph. Mem iv. 2, 40. iroAAol fifr 
otfv rSiV ovTiu SiCLTcBevTUtv ino 2o>icp irout 
ovzceri avTtS irpo (rtfctrav, oOs zeal jSAazeto- 
re'povs evb/nfev. 
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youthful heareTs, sons of rich men and enjoying leisure, who 
not only carried away with then a lofty admiration of Sokrates, 
but were fond of trying to copy his negative polemics . 1 Probably 
men like AJkibiades and Kritias frequented his society chiefly 
for this purpose of acquiring a quality which they might turn to 
some account in their political career. His constant habit of 
never suffering a general term to remain undetermined, but 
applying it at once to particulars, the homely and effective 
instances of which he made choice ; the string of interrogatories 
each advancing towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by any 
one ; the indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject 
was turned round, and at last approached and laid open by a 
totally different face — all this constituted a sort of prerogative in 
Sokrates, which no one else seems to have approached. Its effect 
was enhanced by a voice and manner highly plausible and 
captivating, and to a certain extent by the very eccentricity of 
his Silenic physiognomy. 2 , What is termed “his irony,” or 
assumption of the character of an ignorant learner asking 
information from one who knew better than himself, while it was 
essential 3 as an excuse for his practice as a questioner, contributed 
also to add zest and novelty to his conversation, and totally 
banished from it both didactic pedantry and seeming bias as an 
advocate, which, to one who talked so much, was of no small 
advantage. After he had acquired celebrity, this uniform 
profession of ignorance in debate was usually construed as mere 
affectation, and those who merely heard him occasionally, 


w 1 Plato^ Apol. t Sok. c. p. 23 A. 
oiovtol yap ju.e eieacrroTe ol irapivres 
ravra avTQP elvat cro <f>bv, & av aAAov 
e£eA£y£(i>, 

Ibid. C. 10, p. 23 0. irpos 5e toutdis, 
ol veoi /aol eTrcucoXoufloi/VTEff, oTos paXurra. 
trxokjj itrnv, oi tup irkova-iuTxTtiip, avro- 

р. aroL ^aipovcriv axovovres e£eTa£bp.ev<ov 
Tup avBpuirup, /cal clutdI ttoAAokis «p.e 
/JUfiovPTat, fitra eTTixetpoOo’LV aAAuvs e£e- 
TtL<J>l.V, &c. 

Compare also ibid. c. 22, p. 33 C: 

с. 27, p. 37 D. 

2 This is an interesting testimony 
preserved "by Aristoxenus, on the testi- 
mony of his father Spintharus, -who 
heard SokTatfis (Aristox, Frag. 28, ed. 
Didot). Sjpintharus said, respecting 
Sokrates — on cv irnAAots outos y « ttl- 


0avcoTepuis eVTETVX^KaJff e tij ■ Toiaiirijv 
elvai tij v re <£u)vyjv kou to <tt6ux kul rb 
e7TL^aLvdp.9vov ^Sos^kul irphs Tra-aire tols 
eiprifievais tt ip tdv cISavs iBiorr^ra. 

It seems evident also, from the re- 
markable passage in Plato’s Symposion, 
c. 39, p. 215 A, that he too must have 
been much affected by the singular 
physiognomy of SokratSs : compare 
Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 19. 

i Aristot. de Sophist. Blench, c 32, 
p. 183, b. 6. Compare also Plutarch, 
Qusest. Platonic, p. 999 E. tov^ oflv 
ikeyKTiKOV kayop wcnrsp jcafloprucbv e^aiv 
^apjuLOKov, o 2toKpar»js aftoTTurros ^p ere - 
poi»S ekeyxup. rip /ultjS iv O7ro<f>aiveff0aL ■ 
Kal p.aAA.ov Tj7rreT0, Sdk£*v ^tjtciv kolpjj 
t)jv a\ij0ei.av, o uk ourbs 16 l a S6$rj fioi]- 
BeZv. 
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without penetrating into his intimacy, often suspected that he* 
was amusing himself with ingenious paradox . 1 Timon the 
Satirist and Zeno the Epicurean accordingly described him as a 
buffoon who turned every one into ridicule, especially men of 
eminence . 2 

It is by Plato that the negative and indirect vein of Sokratesr 
has been worked out and immortalized ; while preceptorial 
Xenophdn, who sympathized little in it, complains and positive 
that others looked at his master too exclusively or of sokratc* 
this side, and that they could not conceive him as JrSSSit 
guide to virtue, but only as a stirring and propulsive out by 
force . 3 One of the principal objects of his “Memora- Xeno P ll6n * 
bilia” is to show that Sokrat&s, after having worked upon novices- 
sufficiently with the negative line of questions, altered his tone, 
desisted from embarrassing them, and addressed to them precepts 
not less plain and simple than directly useful in practice . 4 I do* 
not at all doubt that this was often the fact, and that the various 
dialogues in which Xenophcin presents to us the philosopher 
inculcating self-control, temperance, piety, duty to parents, 
brotherly love, fidelity in friendship, diligence, benevolence, &c. ? 
on positive grounds, are a faithful picture of one valuable side ol 
his character, and an essential part of the whole. Such direct 
admonitory influence was common to SokratSs with Prodikus 
and the best of the Sophists. 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 4, 9. 

^ Plato, Gorgias, c. 81, p 431 B. cm-Dv- 
fia£ei TauraSw/cpanjs ij ircufei , Republic, 
1. c. 11, p. 337 A. avTt] itceCvTj rj eiuiBvi a 
elptaveia 2u>/epa.TOVff, &C. (Apol. Sok. C. 
28, p. 38 A). 

2 Diog. Laerfc. ii. 15 ; Cicero, De Nat. 
Deor. i 34, 93. Cicero (Brutus, 85, 
292) also treats the irony of SokratSs 
as intended to mock and humiliate Ms 
fellow-dialogists, and it sometimes 
appears so in the dialogues of Plato. 
Yet I doubt whether the real Sokrat6s 
could have had auy pronounced pur- 
pose of this kind. 

$ The beginning of Xen. Mem. i. 4, 
1, is particularly striking on this head 
— sL fie rives Suicpanjv vopigovariv (iy 
evioi ypd^ovtri re Aeal Aeyoviri wepi avTov 
reKfj.aLp6ij.evoi) ffporp«i|f airSat piv 
av0pu 7rovs in' iperTjv Kparirroy yeyove- 
vai, npoa.ya.yeLV fie S7r* aVT^jv ovjjC 

lkolvdv — ( neeyrajaevoi pf] p6vov S. e /c e i- 


VOS AC 0 \ a CTTTJ p l 0 V eve AC a TOVf 
n dvr DLOftevov? e 1 6 e v a i ip ta- 
ruv ^ X e y x e <xA\i /cal a Aeyuv 
cruvSiripepeve roty o*vvfiiarpi|3oiio'iv, fio<e_L- 
pagavTuv, el lAcavbs t)v jBeArtovs irmelv 
roils truvovTas. 

4 Xenoph6n, after describing the dia- 
logue wherein Sokratls cross-examines, 
and humiliates Euthydfimus, says at 
the end— o fie (SokratSs) is Jyvw avrov 

OUTWS I^OVTH, TjACt(TTa peV atATOV 
Sierdparrev, in \.ov <rr ar a 8 k 
Acai trafyea- rare efyjyeLTo a re iyip i- 
fev elSevat fietv, Aeal 8. inLTqSeveiv ACpantr- 
ra elvaj.. 

Again, iv. 7, 1. fin piv ovx ® ttASs - 
ttjv eavrov yvupqv inefyaivcro 2c«JKgaT7)s 
Trpos rovs 6ju.iAofivTas avTW, Soicei jkol 
StjAov if c ruv elpripevtav eTvm, &c. 

His readers were evidently likely 
to doubt, and required proof, that 
SokratSs could speak plainly, directly , 
and positively : so much better known 
was the other side of his character. 
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It is however neither from the virtue of his life nor from the 
goodness of his precepts (though both were essential 
not t™ features in his character) that he deiives his peculiar 
of Sototls title to fame, but from his originality and prolific 
— his efficacy in the line of speculative philosophy. Of 

method 0 of that originality, the first portion (as has been just 
theanaly? statec 0 consisted in his having been the first to con- 
ticaj _ ceive the idea of an Ethical Science with its appro- 
priate End, and with precepts capable of being tested 
and improved; but the second point, and not the least impoitant, 
was his peculiar method and extraordinary power of exciting 
scientific impulse and capacity in the minds of others. It 
was not by positive teaching that this effect was produced. 
Both Sokrat^s and Plato thought that little mental improvement 
could he produced by expositions directly communicated, or by 
new written matter lodged in the memory. 1 It was necessary 
that mind should work upon mind, by short question and answer, 
or an expert employment of the dialectic process, 2 in order to 
generate new thoughts and powers : a process which Plato, with 
his exuberant fancy, compares to copulation and pregnancy, 
representing it as the true way, and the only effectual way, of 
propagating the philosophic spirit. 

We should greatly misunderstand the negative and indirect 
Negative vein Sokrates if we supposed that it ended in 
scnitiny l of Ct no ^ lin S more than simple negation. On busy or 
Sokrats ungifted minds, among the indiscriminate public who 
strong Ced heard him, it probably left little permanent effect of 
active and ^ind, eEL( i e ^ 111 a niere feeling of admiration 

efforts for ingenuity, or perhaps dislike of paradox : on 
attainment practical minds like Xenophon, its effect was merged 
positive in that of the preceptorial exhortation. But where 
the seed fell upon an intellect having the least pre- 
disposition or capacity for systematic thought, the negation had 
only the effect of driving the hearer back at first, giving him a 


i Plato, Sophistfis, c. 17, p. 230 A. 

joera fie iroWov mSwov rb vav6 ernTLKhv 
eTfio? 7ratfieLa? trfiiKpov ivvreLV , &C. 

Compare a fragment of Demokritus, in 
Mullacli’s edition Df the Fragm. Demo- 
knt. p. 175. Fr. Moral. 59. tow ol6fj.evov 


v6ov 5\e iv 6 vovBeTiwv /uLotrttLOiroveei, 

Cp. Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 343, 344. 

2 Compare two passages in Plato’s 
Protagoras, c. 49, p. 329 A, and c. 94, 
p. S4S D ; and the Phaedrus, c. 138—140, 
p. 270 A, E 
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new impetus for afterwards springing forward. The Sokratic 
dialectics, clearing away from the mind its mist of fancied know- 
ledge, and laying bare the real ignorance, produced an immediate 
effect like the touch of the torpedo . 1 The newly-created con- 
sciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painful, and 
humiliating — a season of doubt and discomfort, yet combined 
with an internal working and yearning after truth never before 
experienced. Such intellectual quickening, which could never 
commence until the mind had been disabused of its original illusion 
of false knowledge, was considered by Sokrates not merely as the 
index and precursor, but as the indispensable condition, of future 
progress. It was the middle point in the ascending mental scale,, 
the lowest point being ignorance unconscious, self-satisfied, and 
mistaking itself for knowledge ; the next above, ignorance con- 
scious, unmasked, ashamed of itself, and thirsting after knowledge 
as yet unpossessed ; while actual knowledge, the third and 
highest stage, was only attainable after passing through the 
second as a preliminary . 2 This second stage was a sort of 
pregnancy, and every mind either by nature incapable of it, or in 
which, from want of the necessary conjunction, it had never 
arisen, was barren for all purposes of original or self-appro- 
priated thought. Sokrates regarded it as his peculiar vocation and 
skill (employing another Platonic metaphor), while he had him- 
self no power of reproduction, to deal with such pregnant and 
troubled minds in the capacity of a midwife ; to assist them in 
that mental parturition whereby they were to be relieved, but at the- 
same time to scrutinize narrowly the offspring which they brought 
forth, and if it should prove distorted or unpromising, to cast it 
away with the rigour of a Lykurgean nurse, whatever might be 
the reluctance of the mother-mind to part with its new-horn . 3 


1 Plato, Men. c. IS, p. SO A. 6/llok5- 

tol TO? rjf 7r\areL(f vapiey ttj 0oAao-<ri(j. 

2 This tripartite graduation of the 
intellectual scale is brought out by 
Plato in the Bymposion, c. 29, p. 201 
A, and in the Lysis, c. 33, p. 218 A. 

The intermediate point of the scale 
is what Plato here (though not always) 
expresses by the word in its 

strict etymological sense — “a lover of 
knowledge” ; one who is not yet wise, 
but who, having learnt to know and 
feel his own ignorance, is anxious to 


become wise, and has thus made what. 
Plato thought the greatest and most 
difficult step towards really becoming 
so 

3 The effect of the interrogatory 
procedure of Sokratls, in forcing on 
the minds of youth a humiliating con- 
sciousness of ignorance and an eager 
anxiety to be relieved from it, is not 
less powerfully attested in the simpler 
language of Xenoph&n, than in the 
metaphorical variety of Plato. See- 
the conversation with Euthyd&mus in 
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Plato is fertile in illustrating this relation between the teacher 
■and the scholar, operating not by what it put into the latter, but 
by what it evolved out of him ; by creating an uneasy longing 
, -after truth, aiding in the elaboration necessary for obtaining 
relief, and testing whether the doctrine elaborated possessed the 
■real lineaments, or merely the delusive semblance, of truth. 

There are few things more remarkable than the description 
given of the colloquial magic of Sokrates and its 
vehement effects, by those who had themselves heard 
it and felt its force. Its suggestive and stimulating 
power was a gift so extraordinaiy, as well to jus- 
tify any abundance of imagery on the part of Plato 
to illustrate it . 1 On the subjects to which he applied himself — 
man and society — his hearers had done little but feel and 
affirm : Sokrates undertook to make them think, weigh, and 
examine themselves and their own judgments, until the latter 
were brought into consistency with each other as well as with a 
known and venerable end. The generalizations embodied in 
their judgments had grown together and coalesced in a manner 
at once so intimate, so familiar, yet so unverified, that the 
particulars implied in them had passed out of notice ; so that 
Sokrates, when he recalled these particulars out of a forgotten 
experience, presented to the hearer his own opinions under a 
totally new point of view. His conversations (even as they 


Inductive 
process of 
scrutiny, 
and 

Baconian 
spirit, of 
bokratSs. 


the Memorabilia of Xencph&n, iv. 2— 
a long dialogue, which ends by the 
‘Confession of the latter (c. 30)— avay- 
Ka£ei jie rafira op.oAoyeu' StjAdi/oti tj e/xrj 
<£ixuAotijs* Kai </>povTi£iw pff Kpana-rov -jf 
poi <r iyav KivSvvevio yap airAu? ovfiev 
elfieyai. /cal viwi advpats d7r»5A0c ■ 

fcai v o pi <7 a <j t u a v t i dvfipairoSov 
eli/at : compare i‘ 1, 16. 

This same expression—" thinking 
himself no better than a slave”— is 
also put by Plato into the mouth of 
Alkibiad&s, when he is describing the 
owerful effect wrought on his mind 
ythe conversation of SokratSs (Sym- 
posion, C. 39, pp. 215, 210^ — Ilepi/eAsous 
St &K0VW icai aAAuv aya 9tov p-tjTopoiv rC 
pev TjyoJ/Mjy, toioutov o ovfiev iiraoj^ov, 
■oufie TeSopvjSTjTo /jlov ij ifruxv ovB* T/yavcucret 
co?dvSpa 7 roS(i) 5 uv £iaicei|Xevov. 
<xAA’ iiTro roiirov rov Maptru'ou iroAAaKLs 
■Srf ovrii) SLereSrjv, were pot 5<S£ai pij 
tfiiuiTov slvat. e^oVTi c!)y 


Compare also the Menon, c. 13, p. 79 
E, and Themtet. c. 17, 22, pp. 148 E, 151 
C, where the metaphor of pregnancy, 
and of the obstetric art of Sokrates, is 
expanded — 7ri<rxou<n fie Sfy ol epol £vy- 
yiyvopevoi /cal touto tovt'ov toils tlk- 
rov(rai$' aiStVoinrt yap kcll aTropiay 
ep , 7 rt '| u . 7 r\avTat vvk.tol$ re Kal "fipepas 7 ro \ i ) 
pa\\ov rf eKelvai. ravrrjv re rrjv wSlva 
eyeCp tiv re /cal airoiraveiv i\ ipy rexvT] 
SvvaraL — ei/t'ore fie, ot av p-fi p o l S 6 f w- 
jiv ey kv po v e $ elvat, yvovs ou 
ovSkv ipov Se'ovTat, ndvv evpcvws 
Trpopvajpai, &C. 

i There is a stiildng expression of 
Xenoph&n, in the Memorabilia about 
Sokrates and his conversation (i. 2, 
14) 

"He dealt with every one just as 
he pleased in^ his discussions,” says 
Xenophfin — rots fie fiLaAeyojudi'ins avrijJ 
irauji xpw/xevov ev tols Adyois o wws 
e^ovAero. 
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appear in tlie reproduction of Xenophon, which presents hut a 
mere skeleton ot the reality) exhibit the main features of a 
genuine inductive method, struggling against the deep-lying, 
but unheeded, errors of the early intellect acting by itself 
without conscious march or scientific guidance — of the intellectus 
sibi permissus — upon which Bacon so emphatically dwells. 
Amidst abundance of instantics negative the scientific value of 
which is dwelt upon in the “Novum Organon,” 1 — and negative 


il know nothing so clearly illus- 
trating both the subjects and the 
method chosen by Sokrates as various 
passages of the immortal criticisms in 
the Novum Organon.— When Sokrates 
(as XenophOn tells us) devoted his time 
to questioning others “ What is piety? 
What is justice ? What is temperance, 
courage, political government?” &c , 
we best understand the spirit Df his 
procedure by comparing the sentence 
which Bacon pronounces upon the 
first notions of the intellect — as radically 
vicious , confused, badly abstracted from 
things , and needing complete r examina- 
tion and revision — without which (he 
says) not one of them could be 
trusted : 

“ Quod VBro attinBt ad notiones 
primas intellect's, nihil est earum quas 
intellectus sibi permissus congessit, quin 
nobis pro suspecto sit nBC ullo modo 
ratum nisi novo judicio sb stiterit, et 
secundum lllud pronuntiatum fuerit”. 
(Distributio Opens, pieflxed to the 
N. O p. 16S of Mr. Montagu’s edition.) 
— “ Seium sane lebus perditis adhibe- 
tur remedium, post quam mens ex 
quotidian^ vitae consuetudine, et audi- 
tionibus, et doctrinis inquinatis occu- 
pata, et vanissimis idolis obsessa fue- 
rit. . . . Restat unica salus ac 
sanitas, ut opus mentis umversum^ dt 
mtegro resumatur , ac mens, jam ab ipso 
pnncipio, nullo modo sibi permittatur , 
sed perpetno regatur.” (Id. Praefatio, 
. 186)—“ Syllogismus ex propositi oni- 
us constat, propositiones ex verbis, 
verba notionum tesserae sunt. Itaque 
si notiones ipsse (id quod basis rei est) 
confusse sint et temere a rebus ab- 
stracts, nihil in iis quae superstruuntur 
est firmitudinis. Itaque spes est una 
in inductione verA In notionibus nihil 
sani est , nec in logicis, nec in physicis. 
Eon Substantia , non Qualitas , Agere , Pati , 
ipsum Esse, bonce notiones sunt; multo 
minus Grave, Leva, Densum, Tenue, 
Humidum, Siccum, Generatio, Cor- 


ruptio, Attrahere, Fugere, Elementum, 
Materia, Forma, et id genus , sed 
omnes phantasticae et male terminates. 
Notiones infirmarum specierum, Ho- 
minis, Canis, et prehensionum im- 
mediataram sensus, Albi, Nigri, non 
fallunt magnopere : rehquee omnes (qui- 
bus homines hacteaus usi sunt) aberra- 
tiones sunt , nec clebitis modis a rebus 
abstractee et excitatee.” (Aphor. 14, 16, 
16) — “ Nemo acihuc tanta mentis con- 
stants et ngDre inventus est, nt 
dBcreverit Bt sibi imposuerit, theonas 
et notiones communes pemtus abolere , et 
mtellectum a brasum et cequum ad parti- 
culars de integro applicare. Itaque 
ratio ilia quam kabemus ex multd fide et 
multo etrnrn casu necnon ex puenhbus, 
quas pnmo hausvmus, notionibus farrago 
queedam est et congeries ” (Aphor. 97) — 
“Nil magis philosophise offecisse de- 
prehendimns, quam quod res qu® 
familiares sunt et frequenter occurrunt, 
contemplationem hominum non moren- 
tur et detineant, sed recipiantur obiter, 
neque eaium caussa quseii solBant; ut 
non ssepius requiratur informatio de 
rebus ignotis, quam attentio in notis 
(Aphor. 119.) 

These passages, and many others to 
the same effect which might be ex- 
tracted from the Novum Organon, 
afford a dear illustration and an 
interesti n g parallel to the spirit and 
purpose of SokratGs. He sought to 
test the fundamental a notions and 
generalizations respecting man and 
society, in the same spiiit in which 
Bacon approached those of physics : 
he suspected the unconscious process 
of the growing intellect, and desired 
to ievisB it, by comparison with par- 
ticulars— and from particulars too, the 
most clear and certain, but which, from 
being of vulgar occurrence, were least 
attended to. And that which Sokrates 
desciibedin his language as “conceit 
of knowledge without the reality,” is 
identical with what Bacon designates 
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instances too so dexterously chosen as generally to show the way to 
new truth, in place of that error which they set aside — there is a 
close pressure on the hearer’s mind, to keep it in the distinct 
track of particulars, as conditions of every just and consistent 
generalization, and to divert it from becoming enslaved to 
unexamined formuloe or from delivering mere intensity of 
persuasion under the authoritative phrase of reason. Instead of 
anxiety to plant in the hearer a conclusion leady-made and 
accepted on trust, the questioner keeps up a prolonged suspense, 
with special emphasis laid upon the particulars tending both 


as the primary notions — the puenle 
notions— the aberrations — of tha intel- 
lect left to itself, which have become 
so familiar and appear so certainly 
known, that the mind cannot shake 
them off, and has lost all habit, we 
might almost say all power, of examin- 
ing them. 

The stringent process (or electvie 
shock, to use the simile in Plato’s 
Menon) of the Sokratic Elenchus, 
afforded the best means of resuscitat- 
ing this lost power. And the manner 
in which Plato speaks of the cross- 
examining Elenchus, as “the great 
and sovereign purification, without 
which every man, be he the Great King 
himself, is unschooled, dirty, and full 
of uncleanness in respect to the mam 
conditions of happiness "—(/cal rbv ey- 
Xov Ae/CTeWdiJ apa jaeytar-jTj tcaijcvpiuiroirri 
twv KaBdptreojv /cal rov aveheyKrav 

afl vop.itrr«ov, av jcai royxai^] /u.eyas 
j3acri\ev$ d>v, ra fidyicrra aKadaprov ovra- 
airaifici/Tov Te /cal altr^p'ov yeyoveuctt, tolv - 
Ta, a /eaflapaiTarov ical /caAAtcrroi' eirpejre 
rov ovrws etrojaevov evSa.L/j.ova elvai — 
Plato, Sophist, c. 34, p. 230 E) pre- 
cisely corresponds to that “ cross-ex- 
amination oj human reason in its native 
or spontaneous process” which Bacon 
specifies as one of the three things 
essential to the expurgation ot the 
intellect, so as to qualify it for the 
attainment of tmth— “ Itaque doctrina 
h»ta de expurgatione intellects, ut 
ipse ad veritatera habilis sit, tiibus 
redargutionibus absolvitur; redargu- 
tione philosophiarum, redaigutione 
demonstrationum, et reda.rgv.Uone ra- 
tions humana natives”. (Nov. Organ. 
Bistnbutio Operis, p. 1TO, eil. Mon- 
tagu.) 

To show further how essential it :s 
(in the opinion of the best judges) that 
the native intellect should bo purged 


or purified before it can properly 
apprehend the truths of physical phi- 
losophy, I transcribe the introductory 
passage of Sir John Herschel’s “ Astro- 
nomy 3 ’ :— 

“In entering upon any scientific 
ursuit, one of the student's first en- 
eavouis ought to he to piopare his 
mind for the reception ot truth, by 
dismissing, or at least loosening his 
hold on, all such ciude and hastily 
adopted notions respecting the objects 
and relations he is about to examine, 
as may tend to embanass or mislead 
him; and to strengthen himself, by 
something of an Effort and a resolve, for 
the unprejudiced admission- of any 
conclusion which shall appear to be 
suppoited by careful obseivation and 
lomcal argument ; even should it prove 
adverse to notions he may have 
previously formed for himself, or taken 
up, without examination, on the credit 
of others. Sven an effort is, in J act, a 
commencement of that intellectual disci- 
pline whichjorms one of the most important 
ends of all science. It is the first move- 
ment of approach towards that state 
of mental purity which alone can fit 
us for a full and steady perception 
of moral beauty as well as physical 
adaptation. It is the 1 euphrasy and 
rue,' with which we must purge our sight, 
bejore we can receive, and contemplate as 
they are, the lineaments of truth and 
nature” (Sir John Hers chel, “Astro- 
nomy "—Intro duction. ) 

I could easily multiply citations 
from other eminent writeis on physical 
philosophy, to the same purpose. All 
of them prescribe this intellectual 
purification: SokratSs not only pre- 
scribed it, but actually admmistered 
it, by means of his Elenchus, in 
reference to the subjects on which he 
talked. 
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affirmatively and negatively ; nor is his purpose answered until 
that state of knowledge and apprehended evidence is created, out 
of which the conclusion starts as a living product, with its own 
root and self-sustaining power, consciously linked with its 
premises. If this conclusion so generated he not the same as 
that which the questioner himself adopts, it will at least he some 
other, worthy of a competent and examining mind taking its 
own independent view of the appropriate evidence. And amidst 
all the variety and divergence of particulars which we find 
enforced in the language of Sokrates, the end, towards which all 
of them point, is one and the same, emphatically signified — the 
good and happiness of social man. 

It is not then to multiply proselytes or to procure authoritative 
assent, but to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, g Dkrat i C 
foreknowing and consistent agents, capable of forming method 
conclusions for themselves and of teaching others, as create* 10 
well as to force them into that path of inductive ^^leof 
generalization whereby alone trustworthy conclusions forming 
can he formed, that the Sokratic method aspires. In for them- 113 
many of the Platonic dialogues, wherein Sokrates is 
brought forward as the principal disputant, we read a conclusions 
series of discussions and arguments, distinct, though reaay ■ matie • 
having reference to the same subject, hut terminating either in a 
result purely negative or without any definite result at all. The 
commentators often attempt, hut in my judgment with little 
success, either by arranging the dialogues in a supposed sequence 
or by various other hypotheses, to assign some positive doctrinal 
conclusion as having been indirectly contemplated by the author. 
But if Plato had aimed at any substantive demonstration of this 
sort, we cannot well imagine that he would have left his purpose 
thus in the dark, visible only by the microscope of a critic. The 
didactic value of these dialogues — that wherein the genuine 
Sokratic spirit stands most manifest — consists, not in the positive 
conclusion proved, but in the argumentative process itself, 
coupled with the general importance of the subject upon which 
evidence negative and affirmative is brought to bear. 

This connects itself with that which I remarked in the 
preceding chapter, when mentioning Zeno and the first mani- 
festations of dialectics, respecting the large sweep, the many-sided 
7—9 
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argumentation, and tlie strength as well as forwardness of the 
-Grecian negative arm in Grecian speculative philosophy, 
dialectics— Through Sokrates, this amplitude of dialectic range 
sided y was transmitted from Zeno first to Plato and next 
of subjects to Aristotle. It was a proceeding natural to men who 
—force were not merely interested in establishing or refuting 
negative some given particular conclusion, but who also (like 
expert mathematicians in their own science) loved, 
esteemed, and sought to improve the dialectic process itself, with 
the means of verification which it afforded — a feeling of which 
abundant evidence is to he found in the Platonic writings . 1 * 
Such pleasure in the scientific operation, though not merely 
innocent, but valuable both as a stimulant and as a guarantee 
against error, and though the corresponding taste among 
mathematicians is always treated with the sympathy which it 
deserves, incurs much unmerited reprobation from modern 
historians of philosophy, under the name of love of disputation, 
cavilling, or sceptical subtlety. 

But over and above any love of the process, the subjects 
The to which dialectics were applied, from Sokrates 

wlnchthey downwards, man and society, ethics, politics, meta- 
wer f- physics, &c, were such as particularly called for this 

man and many-sided handling. On topics like these, relating 
essentially to sequences of fact which depend upon a multitude 
Bnch. ire(i C 0 - 0 P era ^ 1II S or conflicting causes, it is impossible 

handling— to arrive, by any one thread of positive reasoning or 
reason why. unction, at absolute doctrine which a man may 
reckon upon finding always true, whether he remembers the 
proof or not, as is the case with mathematical, astronomical, or 
physical truth. The utmost which science can ascertain, on 
subjects thus complicated, is an aggregate, not of peremptory 
theorems and predictions, but of tendencies , 3 by studying the 
action of each separate cause, and combining them together as 
well as our means admit. The knowledge of tendencies thus 
obtained, though falling much short of certainty, is highly 
important for guidance ; hut it is plain that conclusions of this 

1 See _ particularly the remarkable forth in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s System 

passage in the Phil§bns, c. 18, p. 16, seq. of Logic, voL ii. book vi. p. 665, 1st 

- See this point instructively set edition. 
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nature, resulting from multifarious threads of evidence — true 
only on a balance, and always liable to limitation — can never 
be safely detached from the proofs on which they rest, or taught 
ns absolute and consecrated formulae . 1 They require to be kept 
in perpetual and conscious association with the evidences, 
affirmative and negative, by the joint consideration of which 
their truth is established ; nor can this object be attained by any 
other means than by ever-renovated discussion, instituted from 
new and distinct points of view, and with free play to that 
negative arm which is indispensable as stimulus not less than as 
control. To ask for nothing but results — to decline the labour 
of verification — to be satisfied with a ready-made stock of 
established positive arguments as proof — and to decry the 
doubter or negative reasoner, who starts new difficulties, as a 
common enemy — this is a proceeding sufficiently common, in 
ancient as well as in modem times. But it is nevertheless an 
abnegation of the dignity and even of the functions of speculative 
philosophy. It is the direct reverse of the method both of 
Sokrates and Plato, who, as inquirers, felt that, for the great 
subjects which they treated, multiplied threads of reasoning, 
coupled with the constant presence of the cross-examining 
Elenchus, were indispensable. Nor is it less at variance with 
the views of Aristotle (though a man very different from either 
of them), who goes round liis subject on all sides, states and 
considers all its difficulties, and insists emphatically on the 


1 Lord Bacon remarks in the Novum 
Organon (Apb. 71) 

“ Ei at autem sapientia Grsecorum 
professoria, et in disputationes effusa, 
quod genus inquisitioni veritatis adver- 
sissimum est. Itaque nomen lllud 
Sophistarum— quod per contemptum 
ab ns, qui se philosophos haberi volue* 
runt, in antiquos ihetores rejectum et 
traduetum est, Gorgiam, Protagoram, 
Hippiam, Polum — etiam uni verso 
generi competit, Platoni, Aristoteli, 
Ze noni, Epicuro, Theophrasto, et eorura 
successonbus, Chrysippo, Cameadi, 
reliquis." 

Bacon is quite right in effacing the 
distinction between the two lists of 
persons whom he compares, and in 
saying that the latter were just as 
much Sophists as the former, in the 
sense which he here gives to the word 


as well as in every other legitimate 
sense. But he is not justified in im- 
puting to either of them this many- 
sided aigu mentation as a fault, looking 
to the subjects upon which they 
brought it to bear. His remark has 
application to the simpler physical 
sciences, but none to the moral. In 
had great pertinence and value, at thA 
time when he brought it forward, an/d 
with reference to the important jfe- 
forms which he was seeking to accom- 
plish in physical science. In so fa# as 
Plato, Aristotle, or the other Greek 
philosophers apply their dedqfctive 
method to physical subjects, they* come 

i 'ustly under Bacon’s censme But 
lere again the fault consisted less in 
disputing too much, than in too hastily 
admitting false or inaccurate ayintna 
without dispute. 
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necessity of having all these difficulties brought out in full force, 
as the incitement and guide to positive philosophy, as well as the 
test of its sufficiency . 1 

Understanding thus the method of Sokrat^s, we shall be at no 
Real dis- loss to account for a certain variance on his part (and 

^riance and a st ^ greater variance on the part of Plato, who ex- 
between panded the method in writing so much more) with 

and'the 3 the Sophists, without supposing the latter to be cor- 

Sophists. rupt teachers. As they aimed at qualifying young 

men for active life, they accepted the current ethical and political 
sentiment, with its unexammed commonplaces and inconsistencies, 
merely seeking to shape it into what was accounted a meritorious 
character at Athens. They were thus exposed, along with others 
— and more than others, in consequence of their reputation — to 
the analytical cross-examination of Sokrates, and were quite as 
little able to defend themselves against it. 

Whatever may have been the success of Protagoras or any other 

J-Aristotel. Metaphyaic. ill. 1, 2—5, are to be dealt with— Trepl yap tovtuiv 
p. 995 a. airavruv ou fi ovov xakeir'ov to eviroprjcrai 

The indispensable necessity, to a tt}* aATjSetas, i AA" oyBs to StaTro- 
philosopher, of having before him all p-rjo-ai \oyu> paSiov /exAiv. 
the difficulties and doubts of the Atanoprja-at means the _ same as 
problem which he tries to solve, and SLefLAfleii/ tx? x7rupLX5- (Bonitz, not. ad 
of looking at a philosophical question Zoc.) “ to go through the vanous points 
with the same alternate attention to of difficulty”. 

its affirmative and negative side, as is The last passage illustrates well the 
shown by a judge to two litigants, is characteristic gift of Sokiates, which 
strikingly set f oi th m this passage : I was exactly what Anstotle calls to 
transcribe a portion of it — lor! 6a tols 5tx7ropr)o-cu, Aoytd /coAwv — to force on the 
evTTopT] trat jSouAop.eVoi.f Trpavpyov to fita- hearer’s mind those ratiocinative diffi* 
irop-^o'iu koAco;' yj yap vtrTepav eviropia culties which served both as spm and 
Autns twv 7rpoTepov airopoup.eVuji/ eorl, as guide towards solution and positive 
\.-6eiv S' ou/e etrrLv ayvoovvras rov Sevp-ov. truth — towards comprehensive and! 

. . . 5lo Sel To,? fiv£rxepeLas TeOeMprjKevat. correct generalization, with clear 
Tritras irporepov, tcvtiov re xapu/, KCLl consciousness of the common attribute 
Slx to roils ^Touvra? dvsv tou SiairopTj- binding together the various particulars 
y <txl irpSiTov , bjULaCovs eluat toIs 7rot fit! included. 

XjSafiL^etv ayi/ooucTL, /cod 7rpo5 toutois ou5’ The same care to admit and e\en 
Kt ttot« to ^YjTov/j.evov evprjvev, fj fuf, invite the development of the negative 
‘wL'yt'wovceu' * to yap reAos tovtu gev ou side of a question — to accept the obli- 
o\nAov, tw 5e 7rpo7]jrop7j(coTt StjAdu. stl 5s gation of grappling With Bill the diffi- 
^^.Ttou avayrcr] e^ei-v jrpby to k pCunv, rov culties — to assimilate the_ process of 
“t^prep avTiSiKtav /ex! to/v aju.^uTgyjroui'- inquiry to a judicial pleading — is to b,e 
■rwvv K 6 yuv olktikooto. irdvroiv. seen in other passages of Aristotle: 

\ little further on, in the same see Ethic. Nikomacn. vii. 1, 5; De 
chapiter (iii. 1, 19, p. 996 a), hB makes a Anim&, i. 2, p 403 6 ; Be Coelo, i. 10, p. 
remarkable observation. Not merely 273t ; Topica,i. 2, p.lOla — (Xp^Vi/iosSe 
is it difficult, On these philosophical ^ StaXeKTiKi}) irpbs tx* /carx ^ikotrofftCav 
subjeefts^to get at the truth, but it is siri{rrr}p.as t oti Swap-evoL 7rpbs dpufioTepa 
not easy to perform well even the pre- SLcuropiicrxL, p$ov sv e/extrr olv /caTui//op,e0x 
liminaryr task of discerning ami setting rakyQ & t« /ex! rb ij/eufios. Compaie also- 
forth theVratiocinarive difficulties which Cicero, Tusc. Disput. ii. 8, 9. 
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-among these Sophists, the mighty originality of Sokrates achieved 
results not only equal at the time, but incomparably . 

grander and more lasting in reference to the future, efficacy of 
Out of his intellectual school sprang not merely Plato, formSignw 
himself a host, but all the other leaders of Grecian ^^sophi- 
speculation for the next half-century, and all those who 
continued the great line of speculative philosophy down to later 
times. Eukleides and the Megaric school of philosophers— Aris- 
tippus and the Kyrenaic — Antisthenes and Diogenes, the first of 
those called the Cynics — all emanated more or less directly from 


the stimulus imparted by Sokrates, though each followed a dif- 
ferent vein of thought . 1 Ethics continue to he what Sokrates had 
first made them — a distinct branch of philosophy — alongside of 
which politics, rhetoric, logic, and other speculations relating to 
man and society, gradually arranged themselves ; all of them 


more popular, as well as more keenly controverted, than physics, 
which at that time presented comparatively little charm, and still 
less of attainable certainty. There can be no doubt that the 
individual influence of Sokrates permanently enlarged the horizon, 
improved the method, and multiplied the ascendant minds of the 
Grecian speculative world in a manner never since paralleled. 
Subsequent philosophers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed their ideas ; but 
none of them applied the same stimulating method with the same 


efficacy — none of them struck out of other minds that fire which 
sets light to original thought— none of them either produced in 
others the pains of intellectual pregnancy, or extracted from others 
the fresh and unborrowed offspring of a really parturient mind. 

Having thus touched upon Sokrates, both as first opener of the 


field of Ethics to scientific study, and as author of a General 
method, little copied and never paralleled since his theory yf 
time, for stimulating in other men’s minds earnest ethics— he 
analytical inquiry, I speak last about his theoretical ^^uI e into 
doctrine. Considering the fanciful, far-fetched ideas, knowledge 
upon which alone the Pythagoreans and other prede- or m om * 


1 Cicero (de Orator, iii. 16, 01 ; Tus- genera effecit dissentientium philoso- 
cnl. Disput v. 4, 11) — “ Cuius (So cratis) phorum”. Ten distinct varieties of 
multiplex ratio disputandi, rerumque Sokratic philosophers are enumerated; 
yarietas, Btingenn magnitude?, Platonis but I lay little stress on the exact 
ingenio et literis consecrata, pluia number. 
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cessors had shaped their theories respecting virtues and vices, the 
wonder is that Sokrates, who had no better guides to follow, should 
have laid down an ethical doctrine which has the double merit of 
being true, as far aa it goes, legitimate, and of comprehensive 
generality ; though it errs, mainly by stating a part of the essential 
conditions of virtue 1 (sometimes also a part of the Ethical End) 
as if it were the whole. Sokrates resolved all virtue into know- 
ledge or wisdom \ all vice into ignorance or folly. To do right 
was the only way to impart happiness, or the least degree of un- 
happiness compatible with any given situation : now this was- 
precisely what every one wished for and aimed at — only that 
many persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road ; and no 
man was wise enough always to take the right. But as no 
man was willingly his own enemy, so no man ever did wrong 
willingly : it was because he was not fully or correctly informed 
of the consequences of his own actions ; so that the proper 
remedy to apply was enlarged teaching of consequences and 
improved judgment . 2 To make him willing to be taught, the 
only condition required was to make him conscious of his own 
ignorance, the want of which consciousness was the real cause 
both of indocility and of vice. 

That this doctrine sets forth one portion of the essential condi- 
Thig tions of virtue is certain ; and that too the most com- 

doctrinB manding portion, since there can he no assured moral 

*tatfog V a aS conduct except under the supremacy of reason. But 
part for the that it omits to notice, what is not less essential to 

wnolfl 

virtue, the proper condition of the emotions, desires, 
&c., taking account only of the intellect, is also certain, and has 
been remarked by Aristotle 3 as well as by many others. It is 


1 In setting forth the Ethical End, 

the language of Sokrat§s (as far as we 

can judge from Xenoph6n and Plato) 
seems to have been not always con- 
sistent with itself. He sometimes 
stated it as if it included a reference 
to the happiness, not merely of the 
agent himself, but of others besides — 
both as co-ordinate elements ; at other 
times hB seems to speak as if the end 
was nothing more than the happiness 
of the agent himself, though thB happi- 
ness of others was among the greatest 
and most essential means. The former 


view is rather countenanced by Xeno- 
phSn, the best witness about his 
master, so that I have given it as 
belonging to SokratSs, though it is not 
always adhered to. The latter view 
appears most m Plato, who assimilates 
the health of the soul to thB health of 
the body— an End essentially self- 
regarding. 

2 Cicero, de Orator, i. 47, 204. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. iiL 9, 4 ; Aristot. 
Ethic. Nikomach. vi. 13, 3—5 ; Ethic. 
Eudem. i. 5 ; Ethic Magn. i. 1-35 
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fruitless, in my judgment, to attempt by any refined explanation 
to make out that SokratSs meant by “knowledge” something 
more than what is directly implied in the word. He had present 
to his mind, as the grand depravation of the human being, not 
so much vice as madness — that state in which a man does not 
know w’hat he is doing. Against the vicious man, securities, both 
public and private, maybe taken with considerable effect ; against 
the madman there is no security except perpetual restraint. He 
is incapable of any of the duties incumbent on social man ; nor 
can he, even if he wishes, do good either to himself or to others. 
The sentiment which we feel towards such an unhappy being is 
indeed something totally different from moral reprobation, such 
as we feel for the vicious man who does wrong knowingly. But 
Sokrates took measure of both with reference to the purposes of 
human life and society, and pronounced that the latter was less 
completely spoiled for those purposes than the former. Madness 
was ignorance at its extreme pitch, accompanied too by the cir- 
cumstance that the madman himself was unconscious of his own 
ignorance, acting under a sincere persuasion that he knew what, 
he was doing. But short of this extremity, there were many 
varieties and gradations in the scale of ignorance, which, if 
accompanied by false conceit of knowledge, differed from madness 
only in degree ; and each of which disqualified a man from doing 
right, in proportion to the ground which it covered. The worst 
of all ignorance — -that which stood nearest to madness— was when 
a man was ignorant of himself, fancying that he knew what he 
did not really know, and that he could do, or avoid, or endure, 
what was quite beyond his capacity ; when, for example, intend- 
ing to speak the same truth, he sometimes said one thing, some- 
times another — or, casting up the same arithmetical figures, made 
sometimes a greater sum, sometimes a less. A person who knows 
his letters, or an arithmetician, may doubtless write had ortho- 
graphy or cast-up incorrectly, by design, hut can also perform the 
operations correctly, if he chooses ; while one ignorant of writing 
or of arithmetic ccvrmot do it correctly, even though he should he 
anxious to do so. The former therefore comes nearer to the good 
orthographei or arithmetician than the latter. So, if a man knows 
what is just, honourable, and good, hut commits acts of a contrary 
character, he is juster, or comes nearer to being a just man, than 
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one who does not know what j ust acts are, and does not distinguish 
tlip.m from unjust ; for this latter cunnot conduct himself justly, 
even if he desires it ever so much . 1 

The opinion here maintained illustrates forcibly the general 
He was led doctrine of SokratSs. I have already observed that 
general the f un ^ amerLta ^ idea which governed his train of 
doctrine by reasoning was the analogy of each man’s social life and 
of sp ecfai 87 duty to a special profession or trade. Now what is 
professions, principally inquired after in regard to these special 
men is their professional capacity : without this, no person 
would ever think of employing them, let their dispositions be 
ever so good; with it, good dispositions and diligence are 
presumed, unless there be positive grounds for suspecting the 
contrary. But why do we indulge such presumption ? Because 
their pecuniary interest, their professional credit, and their 
place among competitors are staked upon success, so that we 
reckon upon their best efforts. But iu regard to that mani- 
fold and indefinite series of acts which constitute the sum- 
total of social duty, a man has no such special interest to guide 
and impel him, nor can we presume in him those dispositions 
which will ensure his doing right, wherever he knows what right 
is. Mankind are obliged to give premiums for these dispositions, 
and to attach penalties to the contrary, by means of praise and 
censure : moreover, the natural sympathies and antipathies of 
ordinary minds, which determine so powerfully the application 
of moral terms, run spontaneously in this direction, and even 
overshoot the limit which reason would prescribe. The analogy 
between, the paid special duty and the general social duty fails 
in this particular. Even if Sokrates were correct as to the 
former (and this would be noway true), in making the intellectual 
conditions of good conduct stand for the whole, no such inference 
could safely he extended to the latter. 

i Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 6 ; Iv. 2, 19— ThB Greek derivative adjectives in 
22. StKCLiarepov fie rav iirto-r ifievov ra. -lkos are very difficult to render pre- 
fiiKota tov fLTj ivt,arajLevav — To call him cisely. 

theater man of the two, when neither Compare Plato, Hippias Minor, c. 
are just, can hardly be meant : I trans- 15, p. 372 D— where the same opinion 
late it according to what seems to me is maintained. Hippias tells SokratSs 
the meaning intended. So ypapiiar i- in that dialogue (c. 11, p. 369 B) that 
Kuirepov (in the sentence before) means, he fixes his mind on a part of the truth, 
•comes nearer to a good orthographer. and omits to notice the rest. 
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Sokrates affirmed that “well-doing” was the noblest pursuit 
of man. “Well-doing” consisted in doing a thing Congtanfc 
well, after having learnt it and practised it, by the reference of 
rational and proper means : it was altogether disparate duti^of tC> 
from good fortune, or success without rational scheme 
and preparation. “The best man (he said) and the 
most beloved by the gods is he who as a husbandman performs 
well the duties of husbandry — as a surgeon, those of medical art 
— in political life, his duty towards the commonwealth. But the 
man who does nothing well is neither useful nor agreeable to 
the gods .” 1 This is the Sokratic view of human life : to look at 
it as an assemblage of realities and practical details — to translate 
the large words of the moral vocabulary into those homely 
particulars to which at bottom they refer — to take account oi 
acts, not of dispositions apart from act (in contradiction to the 
ordinary flow of the moral sympathies), to enforce upon all 
men that what they chiefly required was teaching and practice 
as preparations for act ; and that therefore ignorance, especially 
ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge, was their capital 
deficiency. The religion of Sokrates, as well as his ethics, had 
reference to practical human ends. His mind had little of that 
transcendentalism which his scholar Plato exhibits in such 
abundance. 

It is indisputable, then, that Sokrates laid down a general 
ethical theory which is too narrow, and which states ^ 
a part of the truth as if it were the whole. But as it derivative 
frequently happens with philosophers who make the 
like mistake, we find that he did not confine his were of 
deductive reasonings within the limits of the theory, iange than 
but escaped the erroneous consequences by a partial ^octrlSe^ 
inconsistency. For example, no man ever insisted 
more emphatically than he on the necessity of control over the 
passions and appetites, of enforcing good habits, and on the 
value of that state of the sentiments and emotions which such 
a course tended to form . 2 In truth, this is one particular charac- 

1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 9, 14, 15 necessity of practice or discipline is in- 

sXBnoph. Mem. ii. 6, 39. Som S' culcated, iii. 9, 1. _ When Sokrates 
iv &vdpuiiroL<; apsroX^ \cyovrcu ravras enumerates the qualities requisite in a 
Trao-as mo vovpevos evp^treis paO^o-ei re good friend, it is not merely superior 
/cal nffAeTfl av£avopeva.<;. Again, the knowledge which he talks of. He in- 
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teristic of his admonitions. He exhorted men to limit their 
external wants, to he sparing in indulgence, and to cultivate, even 
in preference to honours and advancement, those pleasures which 
would surely arise from a performance of duty, as well as from 
self-examination and the consciousness of internal improvement. 
This earnest attention, in measuring the elements and conditions 
of happiness, to the state of the internal associations as contrasted 
with the effect of external causes — as well as the pains taken to 
make it appear how much the latter depend upon the former for 
their power of conferring happiness, and how sufficient is 
moderate good fortune in respect to externals, provided the 
internal man be properly disciplined — is a vein of thought 
which pervades both Sokrates and Plato, and which passed from 
them, under various modifications, to most of the subsequent 
schools of ethical philosophy. It is probable that Protagoras 
or Prodikus, training rich youth for active life, without 
altogether leaving out such internal element of happiness, would 
yet dwell upon it less — a point of decided superiority in Sokrates. 

The political opinions of Sokrates were much akin to his 
Political ethical, and deserve especial notice as having in part 
opinio^ o f contributed to his condemnation by the Dikastery. 

He thought that the functions of government belonged 
legitimately to those who knew best how to exercise them for 
the advantage of the governed. “The legitimate King or 


dades also moral excellence, conti- 
nence, a s elf -sufficing temper, mildness, 
a grateful disposition (c. ll (j, 1 — 5). 

Moreover, fciokratSslaidit down that 
continenceor self-control was the very 
basis of virtue — Hjv ey/cpaTtiav ipsTT^s 
leprjirtSa (i. 5, 4). Also that continence 
was indispensable in order to enable a 
man to acqnire knowledge (iv. 5, 10, 

Sokratds here plainly treats eyiepa- 
Teiav (continence or self-control) as not 
being a state of the intellectual man, 
and yet as being the very basis of virtue. 
He, therefore, does not seem to have 
applied consistently his general doc- 
trine, that virtue consisted in know- 
ledge, or in the excellence of the 
intellectual man, alone. Perhaps he 
might have said — Knowledge alone 
■will be sufficient to make you virtuous ; 
but before you can acquire knowledge, 
you must previously have disciplined 


your emotions and appetites. This 
merely eludes the objection, without 
saving the sufficiency of thB general 
doctrine. 

I cannot concur with Bitter (Gesch. 
der Philos, vol. li. ch. 2, p. 78) in think- 
ing that Sokrates meant by knowledge 
or wisdom, a transcendental attribute, 
above humanity, and such as is pos- 
sessed only by a god. This is by no 
means consistent with that practical 
conception of human life and its ends, 
which stands so plainly marked in his 
character. 

Why shonld we think it wonderful 
that Sokrates should propose a de- 
fective theory, which embraces only 
one side of a large and complicated 
question? Considering that his was 
the first theory derived from data 
really belonging to the subj'ect, the 
wonder is that it was so near an ap- 
proach to the truth. 
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Governor was not the man who held the sceptre — nor the man 
elected by some vulgar persons — nor he who had got the post by 
lot — nor he who had thrust himself in by force or by fraud — 
hut he alone who knew how to govern well.” 1 Just as the pilot 
governed on shipboard, the surgeon in a sick man’s house, the 
trainer in a palaestra — every one else being eager to obey these 
professional superiors, and even thanking and recompensing 
them for their directions, simply because their greater knowledge 
was an admitted fact. It was absurd (Sokrates used to contend) 
to choose public officers by lot, when no one would trust himself 
on shipboard under the care of a pilot selected by hazard, 2 nor 
would any one pick out a carpenter or a musician in like 
manner. 

We do not know what provisions Sokrates suggested for 
applying his principle to practice — for discovering who was the 
fittest man in point of knowledge — or for superseding him in 
case of his becoming unfit, or in case another fitter than he 
should arise. The analogies of the pilot, the surgeon, and 
professional men generally, would naturally conduct him to 
election by the people, renewable after temporary periods ; since 
no one of these professional persons, whatever may be bis 
positive knowledge, is ever trusted or obeyed except by the free 
choice of those who confide in him, and who may at any time 
make choice of another. But it does not appear that Sokrates 
followed out this part of the analogy. His companions remarked 
to him that his first-rate intellectual ruler would be a despot, 
who might, if he pleased, either refuse to listen to good advice, 
or even put to death those who gave it. “He will not act thus 
(replied, Sokrates), for if he does, he w T ill himself he the greatest 
loser.” 3 

We may notice in this doctrine of Sokrates the same imperfection 
as that which is involved in the ethical doctrine : a disposition 
to make the intellectual conditions of political fitness stand for 
the whole. His negative political doctrine is not to he mistaken : 
he approved neither of democracy nor of oligarchy. As he was 
not attached, either by sentiment or by conviction, to the 
constitution of Athens, so neither had he the least sympathy 

1 Sen. Mem. iii. 9, 10, 11. 3 Xen. Mem. lii. 9, 12 : compare 

2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. Plato, Gorgias, c. 56, pp. 469, 470. 
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*with oligarchical usurpers such as the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. TTia positive ideal state, as far as we can define it, 
would have been something like that which is worked out in the 
u Cyropsedia” of Xenophon. 

In describing the persevering activity of Sokrates, as a' 
Lon* period re ^^ ous intellectual missionary, we have really 
during described his life ; for he had no other occupation 
SokiatSs than this continual intercourse with the Athenian 
invocation P^lic, his indiscriminate conversation, and invincible 
as a public dialectics. Discharging faithfully and bravely his 
converger. duties ^ an hoplite on military service, but keeping 
aloof from official duty in the Dikastery, the public assembly, 
or the Senate-house, except in that one memorable year of the 
battle of Arginusse, he incurred none of those party animosities 
which an active public life at Athens often provoked. His life was 
legally blameless, nor bad he ever been brought up before the 
Dikastery until his one final trial, when he was seventy years of 
age. That he stood conspicuous before the public eye in 423 
B.C., at the time when the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes were brought 
on the stage, is certain. He may have been, and probably was, con- 
spicuous even earlier ; so that we can hardly allow him less than 
thirty years of public, notorious, and efficacious discoursing, down 
to his trial in 399 B.c. 

It was in that year that Meletus, seconded by two auxiliaries, 
Accusation Anytus and Lykon, presented against him, and hung 
by^Ieletu? 1 U ? a PP°^ e( ^ pl ace (the portico before the office 
Anytus, anci of the second or King Archon) an indictment against 
Lykon. him * n f o n 0W i n g terms : — “ Sokrates is guilty of 
crime — first, for not worshipping the gods whom the city wor- 
ships, but introducing new divinities of his own ; next, for 
corrupting the youth. The penalty due is death.” 

It is certain that neither the conduct nor the conversation of 
Sokrates had undergone any alteration for many years past, since 
the sameness of his manner of talking is both derided by his 
enemies and confessed by himself. Our first sentiment, therefore 
(apart from the question of guilt or innocence), is one of astonish- 
ment that he should have been prosecuted, at seventy years of 
age, for persevering in an occupation which he had publicly 
followed during twenty-five or thirty years preceding. XenophSn, 
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full of reverence for his master, takes up the matter on much 
higher ground, and expresses himself in a feeling of indignant 
amazement that the Athenians could find anything to condemn 
in a man every way so admirable. But whoever attentively 
considers the picture which I have presented of the purpose, the 
working, and the extreme publicity of Sokrates will 
rather be inclined to wonder, not that the indictment JSSiSffor 
was presented at last, but that some such indictment thlfthat 1 * 3 
had not been presented long before. Such cert ainl y accusation 
is the impression suggested by the language of been™* 
Sokrates himself in the “ Platonic Apology”. He 
there proclaims emphatically that, though his present 
accusers were men of consideration, it was neither their enmity 
nor their eloquence which he had now principally to fear, bnt 
the accumulated force of antipathy — the numerous and important 
personal enemies, each with sympathizing partisans— the long- 
standing and un contradicted calumnies i— raised against him 
throughout his cross-examining career. 

In truth, the mission of Sokrates, as he himself describes it, could 
not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious. 

To convince a man that, of matters which he felt S^£ blB 
confident of knowing, and had never thought of ques- c^Jdb’ 
tioning or even of studying, he is really profoundly Sokrats /in 
ignorant, insomuch that he cannot reply to a few Ms jmssiou ' 
pertinent queries without involving himself in flagrant contra- 
dictions, is an operation highly salutary, often necessary, to his 
future improvement, but an operation of painful mental surgery,, 
in which, indeed, the temporary pain experienced is one of the 
conditions almost indispensable to the future beneficial results. 
It is one which few men can endure without hating the operator 
at the time; although, doubtless, such hatred would not only 
disappear, but be exchanged for esteem and admiration, if thev 
persevered until the full ulterior consequences of the operation 
developed themselves. But we know (from the express statement 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2 Z p. 18 B ; c. 

10, p. 28"A. 0 fie #ea! iv to is ifiirpocrOev 

eKeyov, on iroAAi) /not airexSeia. yiyove 
Kal 7 rpby ttoAAovs, cv lore on oAt/As? 
ecrTLv. Ktu TOUT eorlv o e/ne aip>jVei, 
eavtrep aipfi—ov Me'A.7jTos, oufi£ ¥ Aw- 


tot, aAA’ 7i t 5)v irokKuiv fita/So \r) feat 
4>0dvoj. 

The expression rS>v iroW&v in this 
last line is not used in its most common 
signification, but is equivalent to tou- 

TU)V TOiV TTOAAojt'. 
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of Xenophon) that many who underwent this first pungent thrust 
of his dialectics never came near him again: he disregarded them 
as laggards , 1 hut their voices did not the less count in the hostile 
chorus. What made that chorus the more formidable was the 
high quality and position of its leaders. For Sokrates himself 
tells us that the men whom he chiefly and expressly sought out 
to cross-examine were the men of celebrity as statesmen, rhetors, 
poets, or artizans — those at once most sensitive to such humilia- 
tion, and most capable of making their enmity effective. 

When we reflect upon this great body of antipathy, so terrible 
both from number and constituent items, we shall 
wonder only that Sokrates could have gone on so long 
standing in the market-place to aggravate it, and that 
the indictment of Meletus could have been so long 
postponed, since it was just as applicable earlier as 
later, and since the sensitive temper of the people, as 
to charges of irreligion, was a well-known fact . 2 The 
truth is, that as history presents to us only one man 
who ever devoted his life to prosecute this duty of an 
elenctic or cross-examining missionary, so there was but one 
city, in the ancient world at least, wherein he would have been 
allowed to prosecute it for twenty-five years with safety and 
impunity, and that city was Athens. I have in a previous 
volume noted the respect for individual dissent of opinion, taste, 
and behaviour, among one another, which characterized the 
Athenian population, and which Perikles puts in emphatic relief 
as a part of his funeral discourse. It was this established 
liberality of the democratical sentiment at Athens which so long 
protected the noble eccentricity of Sokrates from being disturbed 
by the numerous enemies which he provoked. At Sparta, at 
Thebes, at Argos, Miletus, or Syracuse, his blameless life would 
have been insufficient as a shield, and his irresistible dialectic 
power would have caused him to he only the more speedily 
silenced. Intolerance is the natural weed of the human bosom, 
though its growth or development may he counteracted by 
liberalizing causes. Of these, at Athens, the most powerful was 


It weis only 
from the 
general 
toleration 
of the 
Athenian 
demociacy 
and popula- 
tion that 
he was 
allowed to 
go on so 
long. 


1 Xen Mem. iv. 2, 40. ■jtoAAo'L fiev repovs ev6fii£cv. 
avv riav ovTta StATeBivTUV vn-fc Suxpdrovs 2 Plato, Euthy. C. 2, p. 3 d. ort 

uuitfeTL a&TEjj irpo<rjfe<r<u', ofls kcll evfiidySoAa ri TOtaura n-pbs rows iroAAovs. 
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the democratical constitution as there worked, in combination 
with diffused intellectual and sesthetical sensibility, and keen 
relish for discourse. Liberty of speech was consecrated, in every 
man’s estimation, among the first of privileges ; every man was 
accustomed to hear opinions opposite to his own constantly 
expressed, and to believe that others had a right to their opinions 
as well as himself. And though men would not, as a general 
principle, have extended such toleration to religious subjects, yet 
the established habit in reference to other matters greatly in- 
fluenced their practice, and rendered them more averse to any 
positive severity against avowed dissenters from the received reli- 
gious belief. It is certain that there was at Athens both a keener 
intellectual stimulus, and greater freedom as well of thought as of 
speech, than in any other city of Greece. The long toleration of 
Sokrates is one example of this general fact, while his trial proves 
little, and his execution nothing, against it, as will presently appear. 

There must, doubtless, have been particular circumstances, of 

which we are scarcely at all informed, which induced Particular 

his accusers to prefer their indictment at the actual c j rcui11 - 
x stances 

moment, in spite of the advanced age of Sokrates. which 

In the first place, Anytus, one of the accusers of the^tf ial of 
Sokrates, appears to have become incensed against SokratSs. 
him on private grounds. The son of Anytus had manifested 
interest in his conversation ; and Sokrates, observing 
in the young man intellectual impulse and promise, offence of 
endeavoured to dissuade his father from bringing him 
up to his own trade of a leather-seller . 1 2 It was in this general 
way that a great proportion of the antipathy against Sokrates 
was excited, as he himself tells us in the “ Platonic Apology ”. 
The young men were those to whom he chiefly addressed himself, 
and who, keenly relishing his conversation, often carried home 
new ideas, which displeased their fathers ; 3 hence the general 

1 Sea Xenoph. ApoL Sok. s. 29, 30. interesting anecdote appears, illustrat- 

This little piece bears a very erroneous ing what was often meant by a father 
title, and may possibly not be the com- when he accused Sokrates, or one of 
position of Xenophdn, as the common- the Sophists, of “ corrupting his son”; 
tat or s generally affirm ; but it has also the extreme vengeance which he 
every appearance of being a work of thought himself entitled to take 
the time. (Dyropoed. iii. 1, 14, 38, 40). 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 10, p. 23 C; c. The Armenian piince, with his 

27, p. 87 E. newly-mamed youthful son Tigranes, 

In the CyrDpsedia of Xenoph&n, an are represented as conversing with 
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charge against Sokrates of corrupting the youth. Now, this 
circumstance hail recently happened in the peculiar case of 
Anytus, a rich tradesman, a leading man m politics, and just 
now of peculiar influence in the city, b icause he had been one of 
the leading fellow-labourers with Thrasybulus in the expulsion 
of the Thirty, manifesting an energetic and meritorious patriotism. 
He (like Thrasybulus and many others) had sustained great loss 
of property 1 during the oligarchical dominion; which, perhaps, 
made him the more strenuous in requiring that his son should 
pursue trade with assiduity, in order to restore the family 
fortunes. He seems, moreover, to have been an enemy of all 
teaching which went beyond the narrowest practicality — hating 
alike Sokrates and the Sophists . 2 

While we can thus point out a recent occurrence, which had 
Unpopu- brought one of the most ascendant politicians in the 
arising to city mto special exasperation against Sokrates, another 
Sokrates circumstance which weighed him down was his past 
connexion connexion with the deceased Kritias and Alkibiades. 
Kritmsand Of ^ eSe two men 5 ^ latter, though he had some 
Alkibiadfis. great admirers, was on the whole odions ; still more 
from his private insolence and enormities than from his public 


Cyrus, who asks thB latter— “ What is 
become of that man, the Sophist, who 
used to be always in your company, 
and to whom yon werB so much 
attached ? ” “ My father put him 

to death.” — “For what offence?” — 
“ Affirming that he corrupted me. though 
the man was of such an admirable 
character, that even ichen he was dying 
he called me, and said, * Be not angi y 
with your gather tor kilting me, for he does 
it mmi no bad intention, but from 
ignorance ; and sins committed from 
ignorance ought to be leckoned as 
involuntary “ Alas ! poor man 1 " 
exclaimed Cyru^.— The fatheT himself 
then spoke as follows “ Cyrus, you 
know that a husband puts to death 
any other man whom he finds con- 
vening wmh (and corrupting) his wife. 
It is not that he coirupts her under- 
standing, but that he robs the husband 
of her affectinn. and therefore the 
latter deals with him as an enemy. 
Just so did 1 hate this Sophist , because he 
made my son admire him more than me.'* 
4 ‘ By the gods ” replied Cyrus, “ I think 
you have yielded only to human frailty 
(avOputrira jlloi Soicety a/xapreiv). For- 


give your father, Tigranes ” Compare 
a similar train of thought, Cyropeed. v. 

5j 28. 

As marital jealousy was held, both 
by Attic law and opinion, to be entitled 
to the gratification of its extreme 
vindictive impulse, so the same right 
is here claimed by analogy for paternal 
jealousy, even to the destruction of a 
man of exemplary character. The 
very strong sympathy expressed with 
offended jealousy is a circumstance 
deserving notice, and suggesting much 
reflection. And if we apply the prin- 
ciple of the case to real hte at Athens, 
we shall comprehend how it was that 
Anytus aud other fathers became so 
incensed against Sokrates and the 
Sophists of influence and ascendency. 
The mere fact that the youth became 
intensely attached to their conversa- 
tion ana society would be often suffi- 
cient to raise bitter resentment, and 
was called by the name corruption. 

1 Isokrat. Or. xviii. cont. Kallimach. 
s. 30. 

2 See Plato, Menon, c. 27, 28, pp. 90* 
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treason as an exile. But the name of Kritias was detested, and 
deservedly detested, beyond that of any other man in Athenian 
history, as the chief director of the unmeasured spoliation and 
atrocities committed by the Thirty. That Sokrates had educated 
both Kritias and Alkibiades was affirmed by the accusers, and 
seemingly believed by the general public, both at the time and 
afterwards. 1 That both of them had been among those who con- 
versed with him, when young men, is an unquestionable fact ; to 
what extent, or down to what period, the conversation was carried, 
we cannot distinctly ascertain. Xenophon affirms that both of 
them frequented his society when young, to catch from him an 
argumentative facility which might be serviceable to their politi- 
cal ambition ; that he curbed their violent and licentious propen- 
sities so long as they continued to come to him ; that both of them 
manifested a respectful obedience to him, which seemed in little 
consonance with their natural tempers hut that they soon quitted 
him, weary of such restraint, after having acquired as much as 
they thought convenient of his peculiar accomplishment. The 
writings of Plato, on the contrary, impress us with the idea that 
the association of both of them with Sokrates must have been 
more continued ancl intimate ; for both of them are made to take 
great part in the Platonic dialogues ; while the attachment of 
SokratSs to Alkibiades is represented as stronger than that which 
he ever felt towards any other man — a fact not difficult to explain, 
since the latter, notwithstanding his ungovernable dispositions, 
was distinguished in his youth not less for capacity and forward 
impulse than for beauty — and since youthful male beauty fired 
the imagination of Greeks, especially that of Sokrates, more than 
the charms of women. 2 Prom the year 420 B.C., in which the 
activity of Alkibiades as a political leader commenced, it seems 
unlikely that he could have seen much of Sokrates, and after the 
year 415 b.o. the fact is impossible, since in that year he became 
a permanent exile, with the exception of three or four months in 
the year 407 b.o. At the moment of the trial of Sokrates, there- 
fore, his connexion with Alkibiades must at least have been a fact 
long past and gone. Respecting Kritias we make out less. As 

l JSschin§s contra Timarchu cap. i 2, 21. 

84, p.74. ti/wLs Su>Kpcm 7 rov «ro 0 tcr- 2 See Plato (CharmicUte, c. 3, p. 154 
TTjt> <X 7 reic retVare, on Kfnrcav tytiin 7 C ; Lysis, C. 2 , p. 204 B; Protagoras, 
ireircufievKuj, &c. Xenoph. Memor. c. 1, p. 300 A), &c, 

7—10 
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lie was a kinsman of Plato (one of the well-known companions of 
Sokrates, and present at his trial), and himself an accomplished 
and literary man, his association with Sokrates may have con- 
tinued longer ; at least a colour was given for so assertmg. Though 
the supposition that any of the vices either of Kritias or Alkibiades 
were encouraged, or even tolerated, by SokratSs, can have arisen 
in none but prejudiced or ill-informed minds, yet it is certain 
that such a supposition was entertained, and that it placed him 
before the public in an altered position after the enormities of the 
Thirty. Anytus, incensed with him already on the subject of his 
son, would be doubly incensed against him as the reputed tutor 
of Kritias. 

Of Meletus, the primary, though not the most important, 
Enmity of accuser, we know only that he was a poet ; of Lykon, 
and^ rhetors that was a rhetor. Both these classes had been 
to Sokrat&s. alienated by the cross-examining dialectics to which 
many of their number had been exposed by Sokratls. They were 
the last men to bear such an exposure with patience ; while their 
enmity, taken as a class rarely unanimous, was truly formidable 
when it bore upon any single individual. 

We know nothing of the speeches of either of the accusers 
Indictment before tbe Dikastery, except what can be picked out 
ofttie 111 * 13 fr° m tk- e remarks in Xenophon and the defence of 
effect e ofthe ^ a * 0 - 1 * ^ the three counts of the indictment, the 
“ Clouds” second was the easiest for them to support, on plausible 
phaji^in grounds. That Sokrates was a religious innovator 
prejmEfe wou ^ he considered as proved by the peculiar divine 
against sign of which he was wont to speak freely and publicly, 

Sukrates and which visited no one except himself. Accordingly, 
in the “ Platonic Defence,” he never really replies to the second 
charge. He questions Meletus before the Dikastery, and the 
latter is represented as answering, that he meant to accuse 
Sokrates of not believing in the gods at all ; 2 to which imputed 


1 The Sophist Polykratfis, a few 

years after the death of Sokrates, 
chase the accusation against him as 
a theme for composing an harangue, 

which Quintilian appears to have pe- 
rused, accepting it astherealdiscouise 
pronounced in court by one of the 
accusers. It is plain from Isokrates, 


however, that the harangue was only 
a rhetorical exercise, ami, in his judg- 
ment, not a good one. See Quintilian, 
L 0 li 17, 4 ; ill l, li ; and Xsokmtfes, 
Busiris, s 4. The Argument prefixed 
to this last oration is full of errors. 

-Plato, Apologia Sokratis, c. 14 . p. 
26 C. 
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disbelief SokratSs answers with an emphatic negative. In support 
of the first count, however — the charge of general disbelief in the 
gods recognized by the city — nothing in his conduct could be 
cited ; for he was exact in his legal worship like other citizens — 
and even more than others, if Xenoph6n is correct. 1 But it would 
appear that the old calumnies of the Aristophanic “ Clouds” were 
revived, and that the effect of that witty drama, together with 
similar efforts of Eupolis and others, perhaps hardly less witty, 
was still enduring — a striking proof that these comedians were no 
impotent libellers. Sokrates manifests greater apprehension of 
the effect of the ancient impressions than of the speeches which 
had been just delivered against him. But these latter speeches 
would of course tell, by refreshing the sentiments of the past, and 
reviving the Aristophanic picture of Sokrates as a speculator on 
physics as well as a rhetorical teacher for pleading, making the 
worse appear the better reason. 2 Sokrates in the “Platonic 
Defence” appeals to the number of persons who had listened to 
his conversation, whether any of them had ever heard him say 
one word on the subject of physical studies ; 3 while Xenophdn 
goes farther, and represents him as having positively discoun- 
tenanced them, on the ground of impiety. 4 

As there were three distinct accusers to speak against Sokrates, 
so we may reasonably suppose that they would concert Accnsation 
beforehand on what topics each should insist — Mel&tus of corrup- 
undertaking that which related to religion, while teaching 
Anytus and Lykon would dwell on the political 
grounds of attack. In the “Platonic Apology,” Sokrates political 
comments emphatically on the allegations of Mel^tus, S T0UI1(is * 
questions him publicly before the Dikasts, and criticises his replies. 
He makes little allusion to Anytus, or to anything except what is 
formally embodied in the indictment ; and treats the last count, 
the charge of corrupting youth, in connexion with the first, as if 
the corruption alleged consisted in irreligious teaching. But 
Xenophdn intimates that the accusers, in enforcing this allegation 
of pernicious teaching, went into other matters quite distinct 
from the religious tenets of Sokrates, and denounced him as having 
taught them lawlessness and disrespect, as well towards their 

1 Xen. Mem i. 2, 64 ; i. 3, 1. 3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19 C. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19 B. 4 Xen. Mem i. 1, 13. 
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parents as towards their country. We find mention made in 
Xenoph6n of accusatory grounds similar to those in the “ Clouds ” 
— similar also to those which modern authors usually advance 
against the Sophists. 

Sokrates (said Anytus and the other accusers) taught young 
men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of naming Archons by lot was silly, 
and that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot or 
a carpenter — though the mischief there arising from bad qualifi- 
cation was far less than in the case of the Archons. 1 Such teach- 
ing (it was urged) destroyed in the minds of the hearers respect 
for the laws and constitution, and rendered them violent and 
licentious. As examples of the way in which it had worked, his 
two pupils, Kritias and Alkibiadfrs, might be cited, both formed 
in his school : one, the most violent and rapacious of the Thirty 
recent oligarchs ; the other, a disgrace to the democracy by his 
outrageous insolence and licentiousness; 2 both of them authors 
of ruinous mischief to the city. 

Moreover, the youth learnt from him conceit of their own 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well 
as of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokrates told them (it was 
urged) that even their fathers, in case of madness, might he law- 
fully put under restraint, and that when a man needed service, 
those whom he had to look to were not his kinsmen as such, hut 
the persons best qualified to render it : thus, if' he was sick, he 
must consult a surgeon— if involved in a lawsuit, those who were 
most conversant with such a situation. Between friends also, 
mere good feeling and affection were of little use : the important 
circumstance was, that they should acquire the capacity of 
rendermg mutual service to each other. No one was worthy of 
esteem except the man who knew what was proper to be done, 
and could explain it to others : which meant (urged the accuser) 
that Sokrates was not only the wisest of men, but tbe only person 
capable of making his pupils wise ; other advisers being worth- 
less compared with him. 3 

He was in the habit too (the accusation proceeded) of citing the 
worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of perverting them 
to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the dispositions of youth, 

i Xen Mem. i 2, 9. 2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12. 3 Sen Mem. i 2, 49-53. 
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planting in them criminal and despotic tendencies. Thus he 
quoted a line of Hesiod — “No work is disgraceful; p ervBIsioa 
but indolence is disgraceful 35 : explaining it to mean, of^thejaoets 
that a man might without scruple do any sort of work, gainst 
base or unjust as it might be, for the sake of profit. him * 

Next, Sokrates was particularly fond of quoting those lines of 
Homer (m the second book of the Iliad) wherein Odysseus is 
described as bringing back the Greeks, who had just dispersed 
from the public agora, in compliance with the exhortation of 
Again ernn&n, and were hastening to their ships. Odysseus 
caresses and flatter s the chiefs, while he chides and even strikes 
the common men ; though both were doing the same thing, and 
guilty of the same fault — if fault it was, to obey what the com- 
mander-in- chief had himself just suggested. Sokrates interpreted 
this passage (the accuser affirmed) as if Homer praised the appli- 
cation of stripes to poor men and the common people . 1 

N othing could he easier than for an accuser to find matter for 
inculpation of Sokrates, by partial citations from his 
continual discourses, given without the context or Xenophon* 
explanations which had accompanied them— by bold 
invention, where even this partial basis was wanting 
— sometimes also by taking up real error, since no man who is 
continually talking, especially extempore, can always talk cor- 
rectly. Few teachers would escape, if penal sentences were per- 
mitted to tell against them, founded upon evidence such as this. 
Xenophon, in noticing the imputations, comments upon them all, 
denies some, and explains others. As to the passages out of 
Hesiod and Homer, he affirms that Sokrates drew from them 
inferences quite contrary to those alleged ; 3 which latter seem 
indeed altogether unreasonable, invented to call forth the deep- 
seated democratical sentiment of the Athenians, after the accuser 
had laid his preliminary ground by connecting Sokrates with 
Kritias and Alkibiades. That Sokrates improperly depreciated 
either filial duty or the domestic affections is in like manner 
highly improbable. We may much more reasonably believe the 
assertion of Xenophon, who represents him to have exhorted the 
hearer “to make himself as wise, and as capable of rendering 
service, as possible ; so that, when he wished to acquire esteem 
i Xan. Mem. i. 2, 56—53. 2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 59. 
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from father or brother or friend, he might not sit still in reliance 
on the simple fact of relationship, but might earn such feeling by 
doing them positive good ”. 1 To tell a young man that mere 
good feeling would be totally insufficient, unless he were pre- 
pared and competent to carry it into action, is a lesson which 
few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would any generous 
parent make it a crime against the teaching of Sokrates, that it 
rendered his son wiser than himself — which probably it would 
do. To restrict tbe range of teaching for a young man, because 
it may make him think himself wiser than his father, is only 
one of the thousand shapes in which the pleading of ignorance 
against knowledge was then, and still continues occasionally to 
be, presented. 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that these attacks of Anytus 
Ths charges kear u P on vu kierable side of the Sokratic general 
touch upon theory of Ethics, according to which virtue was 
tive point’ asserted to depend upon knowledge. I have already 
Sokratic remarked that this is true, but not tbe whole truth ; 
Ethical a certain state of the affections and dispositions being 
theory. no t less indispensable, as conditions of virtue, than a 
certain state of the intelligence. An enemy, therefore, had some 
pretence for making it appear that Sokrates, stating a part of the 
truth as the whole, denied or degraded all that remained. But 
though this would be a criticism not entirely unfounded against 
bis general theory, it would not hold against his precepts or 
practical teaching, as we find them in Xenophdn ; for these (as I 
have remarked) reach much wider than his general theory, and 
inculcate the cultivation of habits and dispositions not less 
strenuously than tbe acquisition of knowledge. 

Tbe censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokrates against 
His poll *he c k° lce ^rchons ky lot at Athens are not denied 
ticalstric- by Xenophon. The accuser urged that “by such 
tares, censures Sokrates excited the young men to despise 

the established constitution, and to become lawless and violent 
in their conduct ”. 2 This is just the same pretence, of tendency 

* Xen, Mem. i. 2, 55. ko\ irapexoAei elvat irurrevhiv ijtteAfl, a\Aa Tretparat, v<f> r 
’7n.jueAet<r0ai row iff ffrpovifiMTarov elvaj. &v dv PqvAvjtcu rt/wiirflat, tovtois i0e'Ai- 
ral tii^eXt/iiraTOv, Situ;, edv re tnrb irar- fi o? emu, 

>6ff eav re virb afieA^ou iav re vir aAAov 2 Xen. Mem, i. 2, 9. tov? tolov- 
ii'is /JouAijtcli TLfia.fr9a.iy ftrj oUeios rovff Ao'youj eiratpeii/ etyij rouff veov? 
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to bring the government into hatred and contempt, on which in 
former days prosecutions for public libel were instituted against 
writers in England, and on which they still continued to be 
abundantly instituted in France, under the first President of the 
Republic (1850). There can hardly be a more serious political 
mischief than such confusion of the disapproving critic with a 
conspirator, and such imposition of silence upon dissentient 
minorities. Nor has there ever been any case in which such an 
imputation was more destitute of colour than that of Sokrates, 
who appealed always to men’s reason and very little to their 
feelings — so little, indeed, that modern authors make his coldness 
a matter of charge against him — who never omitted to inculcate 
rigid observance of the law, and set the example of such obser- 
vance himself. Whatever may have been his sentiments about 
democracy, he always obeyed the democratical government ; 
nor is there any pretence for charging him with participa- 
tion in oligarchical schemes. It was the Thirty who for the 
first time in his long life interdicted his teaching altogether, 
and were on the point almost of taking his life, while his 
intimate friend Chserephon was actually in exile with the 
democrats. 1 

Xenoph6n lays great emphasis on two points, when defending 
Sokrates against his accusers. First, Sokrat§s was in his own 
conduct virtuous, self-denying, and strict in obedience to the law. 
Next, he accustomed his hearers to hear nothing except appeals 
to their reason, and impressed on them obedience only to their 
rational convictions. That such a man, with so great a weight of 
presumption in his favour, should be tried and found guilty as a 
corrupter of youth — the most undefined of all imaginable charges 
— is a grave and melancholy fact in the history of mankind. Yet 
when we see upon what light evidence modern authors are 
willing to admit the same charge against the Sophists, we have 
no right to wonder that the Athenians — when addressed, not 
through that calm reason to which Sokrates appealed, but through 
all their antipathies, religious as well as political, public as well 
as private — were exasperated into dealing with him as the type 
and precursor of Kritias and Alkibiades. 

icaTa^poveLV rrjs fCafletTnuoTis 7roAtTeias, 1 Plato, Apol, Sok. C. 5, p. 21 A ; 
icat iroictp 0uu'du9. c 20, p. 32 E , Xsn. Mem. i 2, 31. 
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against 

SokratSs 

was 

brought 
upon him 
partly by 
bis own 
concur- 
rence. 


Small 
majority 
by which 
he was 
condemned. 

be trusted. 


After all, the exasperation, and the consequent verdict of 
The verdict Guilty, were not wholly the fault of the Dikasts, nor 
wholly brought about by his accusers and his nume- 
rous private enemies. No such verdict would have 
been given unless by what we must call the consent 
and concurrence of Sokrat£s himself. This is one of 
the most important facts of the case, in reference both 
to himself and to the Athenians. 

We learn from his own statement in the “ Platonic Defence/’ 
that the verdict of Guilty was only pronounced by a 
majority of five or six, amidst a body so numerous as 
an Athenian Dikastery — probably 557 in total num- 
ber, 1 if a confused statement in Diogenes Laertius can 
Now any one who reads that defence, and considers 
it in conjunction with the circumstances of the case and the 
feelings of the Dikasts, will see that its tenor is such as must 
have turned a much greater number of votes than six against 
him. And we are informed by the distinct testimony of 
Xenophon 2 that Sokrat^s approached his trial with the feelings 
of one who hardly wished to be acquitted. He took no thought 
whatever for the preparation of his defence; and when his friend 
Hermogenes remonstrated with him on the serious consequences 
of such an omission, he replied, first, that the just and blameless 
life which he was conscious of having passed was the best of all 
preparations for defence ; next, that having once begun to 
meditate on what it would he proper for him to say, the divine 
sign had interposed to forbid him from proceeding. He went on 
to say that it was no wonder that the gods should deem it better 
for him to die now than to live longer. He had hitherto lived 
in perfect satisfaction, with a consciousness of progressive moral 
improvement, and with esteem, marked and unabated, from his 


1 Plato, ApoL Sok. c. 25, p. 36 A ; Bat as the number 281 seems precise, 

Piog Laert. ii. 44. Diogen&s says and is not in itself untrustworthy, some 
that he was condemned by 2S1 likens commentators construe it, though the 
nAti'oo-i twv airo Avovtruv. If Diogen4s words as they now stand are peiplex- 
meant to assert that the verdict was ing, as the aggregate of the majority, 
found by a majonty of 2S1 above the Since the “Platonic Apology” proves 
acquitting votes, this would he contra- that it was a majority Df five or six, 
■dieted by the “Platonic Apology,” the minority would consequently be 
which assures us beyond any doubt 276, and the total 557. 
that the majority was not greater than 2 Xen. Mem iv. 8, 4 seq. He learnt 
five or six, so that the tuiuing of three the fact from Hermogenfis, who lieatd 
votes would have altered the verdict, it from SokiatSs himself. 
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fiiends. If his life were prolonged, old age would soon over- 
power him ; he would lose in part his sight, his hearing, or his 
intelligence ; and life with such abated efficacy and dignity would 
be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were condemned now, he 
should be condemned unjustly, which would be a great disgrace 
to his judges, but none to him ; nay, it would even procure for 
him increase of sympathy and admiration, and a more willing 
acknowledgment from every one that he had been both a just 
man and an improving preceptor . 1 

These words, spoken before his trial, intimate a state of belief 
which explains the tenor of the defence, and formed sokrates 
one essential condition of the final result. They 
proved that SnkratSs not only cared little for being like one ^ 
acquitted, but even thought that the approaching Jlretobe 
trial was marked out by the gods as the term of his acquitted, 
life, and that there were good reasons why he should prefer such 
a consummation as best for himself. Nor is it wonderful that 
he should entertain that opinion, when we recollect the entire 
ascendency within him of strong internal conscience and intelli- 
gent reflection, built upon an originally fearless temperament, 
and silencing what Plato 2 calls “the child within us, who 
trembles before death” — his great love of colloquial influence, 
and incapacity of living without it — his old age, now seventy 
years, rendering it impossible that such influence could much 
longer continue — and the opportunity afforded to him, by now 
towering above ordinary men under the like circumstances, to 
read an impressive lesson, as well as to leave behind him a 
reputation yet more exalted than that which he had hitherto 
acquired. It was in this frame of mind that Sokrates came to 
his trial, and undertook his unpremeditated defence, the sub- 
stance of which we now read m the “ Platonic Apology”. His 
calculations, alike high-minded and well-balanced, were com- 
pletely realized. Had he been acquitted after such a defence, it 
would have been not only a triumph over his personal enemies, 
but would have been a sanction on the part of the people and 
the popular Dikastery to his teaching — which, indeed, had been 

1 Xeu. Mem. iv. 8, 9, 10. to Lavra <£io|SeLTai, rovrov otf v 

2 Plato, Phsedon, c. 00, p. 77 E aAA’ iretBeiv Sefitevai rov Bavarov, wtrirep 
Zcrcuy bvl Tt? kcu iv rn±iv ira.it, octtls Ta to. ^op/aoAv/ceta. 
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enforced by Anytus 1 in his accusing argument, in reference to 
acquittal generally, even before he heard the defence; whereas 
his condemnation, and the feelings with which he met it, have 
shed double and triple lustre over his whole life and character. 

Prefaced by this exposition of the feelings of Sokrat §s, the 
Th0 £t Platonic Defence ” becomes not merely sublime and 

“Platonic impressive, but also the manifestation of a rational 
Apology . an( j consistent purpose. It does indeed include a 
vindication of himself against two out of the three counts of the 
indictment — against the charge of not believing in the recognized 
gods of Athens, and that of corrupting the youth : respecting the 
second of the three, whereby he was charged with religious inno- 
vation, he says little or nothing. But it hears no resemblance to 
the speech of one standing on his trial, with the written indict- 
ment concluding, “ Penalty, Death, 3 ’ hanging up in open court 
before him. On the contrary, it is an emphatic lesson to the 
hearers, embodied in the frank outpouring of a fearless and self- 
confiding conscience. It is undertaken, from the beginning, 
because the law commands ; with a faint wish, and even not an 
nnqualified wish, — but no hope, — that it may succeed . 2 Sokrates 
first replies to the standing antipathies against him without, 
arising from the number of enemies whom his cross-examining 
Elenchus had aroused against him, and from those false reports 
which the Aristophanic “ Clouds” had contributed so much to 
ciiculate. In accounting for the rise of these antipathies, he 
impresses upon the Dikasts the divine mission under which he 
was acting, not without considerable doubts whether they wdll 
believe him to be in earnest , 3 and gives that interesting exposi- 
sion of his intellectual campaign against “the conceit of know- 
ledge without the reality,” of which I have already spoken. He 
then goes into the indictment, questions Mel^tus in open court, 
and dissects his answers. Having rebutted the charge of lrreligion, 
he reverts again to the imperative mandate of the gods under 

a £ lat0 » Apol, Sok. c. 17, p, 29 C. (rreov tea t airo\oynr4ov. 

2 pjato, Apol. Sok. c. 2, p. 19 A. spiato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 20 D. 
povkoLfM-qv pev oxiv ay touto oyrta yeve- deal l<tids uev Sojju) rttriv vfjuov iraC^eiv — 
<r0ai, eiTtf ape Lvov /cal ifj.lv ical quo l, teal d5 pevroL terre, vaffav vy.lv ttjv aXyBetav 
ir\eoy ti fie Trotytrai iirokoyavpevov olpai epw. Again, C. 28, p. 37 E. eav re yip 
Be avrb ^oXsttov elvai, /cal ov iriw pe \eyia , art rt3 deep iireiBeiv tout tort, /cat 
Aa.v9a.vet olov irort. o^uoy fii tovto p&v Sia rovr iSvvarov tfruxtav ayeiv, ov ireC- 
iriti ottji T<p (f> i\ov, Ttp Be vofjLtf) iret- o-etrBe poi uy eipwvevopevtp. 
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which he is acting, “to spend his life in the search for wisdom 
and in examining himself as well as others ” — a mandate which, 
if he were to disobey, he would be then justly amenable to the 
charge of irreligion and he announces to the Dikasts distinctly, 
that even if they were now to acquit him, he neither could nor 
would relax in the course which he had been pursuing . 1 2 He 
considers that the mission imposed upon him is among the 
greatest blessings ever conferred by the gods upon Athens 3 He 
deprecates those murmurs of surprise or displeasure which his 
discourse evidently called foith more than once 4 — though not so 
much on his own account as on that of the Dikasts, who will be 
benefited by hearing him, and who will hurt themselves and 
their city much more than him if they should now pronounce 
condemnation . 5 It was not on his own account that he sought 
to defend himself, but on account of the Athenians, lest they by 
condemning him should sin against the gracious blessing of the 
god : they would not easily find such another if they should put 
him to death . 6 Though his mission had spurred him on to 
indefatigable activity in individual colloquy, yet the divine sign 
had always forbidden him from taking active part in public pro- 
ceedings. On the two exceptional occasions when he had stood 
publicly forward — once under the democracy, once under the 
oligarchy — he had shown the same resolution as at present not 
to be deterred by any terrors from that course which he believed 
to be just . 7 Young men were delighted, as well as improved, by 
listening to his cross-examinations. In proof of the charge that 
he had corrupted them, no witnesses had been produced — neither 
any of themselves, who, having been once young when they 
enjoyed his conversation, had since grown elderly, nor any of 
their relatives ; while he on his part could produce abundant 
testimony to the improving effect of his society from the relatives 
of those who had profited by it . 8 

1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29 A. vp-ay avrovy 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30 B b Plato Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 80 E 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok c, 17, p. 30 A, B. 7ra\\ov Sew eyw vir^p i(j.ayroy djroKoyel- 

o'Lojxcn ovBsv 7T<i) ifj.'iv fJLki^ov dyo-Bov ytvc“ cr0eu, wy ny av oToito, twig vp.tov 
cQai i) t>jv c/jltjv Ttfi 0ew timjpeo'i'aj'. fLrj rt efajLtttpnjre irepl tyjv tov 0tov Sotrtv 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok". C. IS, p. 30 B v/jllv ejuov KaTa.\lrr}<j>Lj-d.iievQL * eav yip ejj.e 

5 Plato, Apol. Sok. C 18, p. 30 B. iXTroicTeCvriTe, av pifStws clAAov tolovtov 

Kalyao, wy eyw oTjum., bvrjcrecrBe olkovov - evpijaeTe, &C. 

Tey — iav epe iiroKreiuriTe tolovtov ovra 7 Plato. Apol. Sok. C. 20, 21, p 38. 

olov eyw Aeyw, oi/tc ep.e jueifto |3A ai^/ere rj 3 Plato, Apol. Stlk. C. 22. 
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“No man (says he) knows what death is, yet men fear it as if 

„ . they knew well that it was the greatest of all evils. 

Sentiment _ “ . „ , . x r n ■ 

of Sokratgs which is just a case ot that worst ot all ignorance — 

about death. t k e conce ft of knowing what you do not really know. 
For my part this is the exact point on which I differ from most 
other men, if there he any one thing in which I am wiser than 
they: as I know nothing about Hades, so I do not pretend to any 
knowledge ; hut I do know well that disobedience to a person 
better than myself, either god or man, is both an evil and a , 
shame ; nor will I ever embrace evil certain in order to escape 
evil which may for aught I know be a good . 1 Perhaps you may 
feel indignant at the resolute tone of my defence : you may have 
expected that I should do as most others do in less dangerous 
trials than mine — that I should weep, beg, and entreat for my 
life, and bring forward my children and relatives to do the same. 
I have relatives like other men, and three children; but not 
■one of them shall appear before you for any such purpose. Not 
from any insolent dispositions on my part, nor any wish to put a 
slight upon you, but because I hold such conduct to be degrading 
to the reputation which I enjoy; for I have a reputation for 
superiority among you, deserved or undeserved as it may be. It 
is a disgrace to Athens when her esteemed men lower themselves, 
as they do but too often, by such mean and cowardly supplica- 
tions ; and you Dikasfcs, instead of being prompted thereby to 
spare them, ought rather to condemn them the more for so dis- 
honouring the city . 2 Apart from any reputation of mine, too, I 
should be a guilty man if I sought to bias you by supplications. 
My duty is to instruct and persuade you, if I can ; but you have 
sworn to follow your convictions in judging according to the 
laws, not to make the laws bend to your partiality, and it is 
your duty so to do. Far be it from me to habituate you to 
perjury ; far be it from you to contract any such habit. Do not 
therefore require of me proceedings dishonourable in reference to 
myself, as well as criminal and impious in regard to you, espe- 
cially at a moment when I am myself rebutting an accusation of 

1 PlatD, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p 29 B ling the same subject in Xenoph Me- 
■Contrast this striking and truly So- mor. i. 4, 7. 

kratic sentiment about the fear of a Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 23, pp. 34, 35. 
death with the commonplace way in I translate the substance and not the 
which SokiatSa is represented as hand- words. 
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impiety advanced by Meletus. I leave to you and to the god to 
decide as may turn out be3t both for me and for you.” 1 

No one who reads the “Platonic Apology 55 of Sokrates will ever 
wish that he had made any other defence. But Effect of 
it is the speech of one who deliberately foregoes the J^onth ™ 8 
immediate purpose of a defence — persuasion of his Dikasts. 
judges ; who speaks for posterity without regard to his own 
life — “sol& posteritatis curd, et abrnptis vitae blandiinentis ”. 2 * * * * * 
The effect produced upon the Dikasts was such as Sokrates 
anticipated beforehand, and heard afterwards without surprise 
as without discomposure, in the verdict of guilty. His only 
surprise was at the extreme smallness of the majority whereby 
that verdict was passed.* And this is the true matter for as- 
tonishment. Never before had the Athenian Dikaats heard such 
a speech addressed to them. While all of them doubtless knew 
Sokrates as a very able and very eccentric man, respecting his 
purposes and character they would differ ; some regarding him 
with unqualified hostility, a few others with respectful admira- 
tion, and a still larger number with simple admiration for ability, 
without any decisive sentiment either of antipathy or esteem 
But by all these three categories, hardly excepting even his ad- 
mirers, the speech would be felt to carry one sting which never 
misses its way to the angry feelings ot the judicial bosom, whether 
the judges in session be one or a few or many, the sting of “affront 
to the court”. The Athenian Dikasts were' always accustomed 
to be addressed with deference, often with subservience : they now 
heard themselves lectured by a philosopher who stood before them 
like a fearless and invulnerable superior beyond their power, 
though awaiting their verdict ; one who laid claim to a divine 
mission, which probably many of them believed to be an im- 
posture, and who declared himself the inspired uprooter of 
“ conceit of knowledge without the reality,” which purpose many 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 24, p. 35. 

2 These are the striking words of 

Tacitus (Hist. ii. 54) respecting the last 
hours of the Emperor Oth o, after his 

suicide had been fully resolved upon, 

hut before it had been consummated : 

an interval spent in the most careful 

and provident arrangements for the 

security and welfare of those atound 


him— 1 “ipsum viventem quidem relic- 
tum, sed sola postBritatis cur a, et 
abruptis vitae blandimentis ”. 

a Plato, Apol. Sok c. 25, p. 36 A. 
ovk dvikmarrov jioi yiyove to 
tOuto, akka irokv fidkkov 9avnag(*) jsKare- 

pOiV TttiV TOV ySyOVOTCL dplB/JLOV. OK 

yap Iy«ye ootw 7rap’ oA.Lyov fftrecflai,. 
ciAAa 7rapa iro\v, &C. 
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would not understand and some would not like. To many his 
demeanour would appear to betray an insolence not without 
analogy to Alkibiades or Kritias, with whom his accuser had 
compared him. I have already remarked, in reference to his 
trial, that considering the number of personal enemies whom he 
made, the wonder is, not that he was tried at all, but that he was 
not tried until so late in his life : I now remark, in reference to 
the verdict, that, considering his speech before the Dikastery, we 
•cannot be surprised that he was found guilty, but only that such 
verdict passed by so small a majority as five or six . 1 

That the condemnation of Sokrates was brought on distinctly 


Assertion of 
Xenoph&n 
that So- 
kratfis 
might have 
been ac- 
quitted if 
he had 
chosen it . 


by the tone and tenor of his defence is the express 
testimony of XenophSn. “Other persons on trial (he 
says) defended themselves in such manner as to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Dikasts, or flatter or entreat 
them contrary to the laws, and thus obtained acquittal. 
But Sokrates would resort to nothing of this customary 


practice of the Dikastery contrary to the laws. Though he might 


easily have been let off by the Dikasts, if he would have done anything 


of the kind even moderately , he preferred rather to adhere to the 
laws and die, than to save his life by violating them.” 2 Now no 


i Respecting the death of Sokratgs, 
M. Cousin observes as follows (in his 
translation of Plato, tom. i. p. 58, pre- 
face to the Apology of Sokrates) 

“Ilya plus : on voit qu’il a reconnu 
la ndcessitS de aa mort. II dit ex 
press6ment qu’il ne servirait k nen de 
l’absoudre, pares qu’il est d^cidS k 
mSriter de nouveau l’accusation main- 
tenant portde contre lu: que l’exil 
mSme ne peut le sau\er, ses principBS 
qu’il n’abandonnera jamais, et sa mis- 
sion, qu’il poursuivra partout, devant 
le mettre toujours et partout dans la 
situation oil il est- qu’enfm, il est 
inutile de reculer devant la n£cessitg, 
qu'il faut que sa destinee s’accomplissB, 
et o[ue sa mort est venue. Socrate 
avait raison: sa mort Stait forc.*e, et 
le r&ultat inevitable de la lutte qu’il 
avait engage e contre le dogmatisms 
religieux et la fausse sagesse de son 
temps. C’est V esprit de ce temps, et 
non pas Anytus, ni l’Ardopage, qui a 
mis en cause et coudamns Socrate. 
Anytus, il faut le dire, 6toit un citoyen 
recommaudable : l’ArSopage, un tri- 
bunal equitable et modlrg; et, s’ilfal- 


loit s'ilonner de quelque chose, ce seroit 
que Socrate ait it! accuse si tard, et qu’il 
n’ait paa £t& condamni & une plus jorte 
majonte ” 

[It is proper to remark that SokratSs 
was tried before the Dikastery, not 
before the Areopagus.] 

I am happy also to add, to the same 
effect, the judgment of another estim- 
able authority, Professor Maurice, in' 
his recent work, Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy (Part i Ancient 
Philosophy, chap, vt div. ii. sect 2, 
15):- 

“How can such a man as Sokratds, 
it has been often asked, have been com- 
pelled to drink hemlock? Must not 
the restored democracy of Athens have 
been woise, and more intolerant, than 
any power which ever existed on earth ? 
Mr G-rote answers, we think, most 
reasonably, that the wonder is how 
such a man should have been suffered 
to go on teaching for so long. No 
state, he adds, ever showed so much 
tolerance for differences of opinion as 
Athens.” 

2Xenoph. Mem. iv. 4, 4. eiceivos 
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one in Athens except SokratSs, probably, would have construed 
the laws as requiring the tone of oration which he adopted ; nor 
would he himself have so construed them if he had been twenty 
years younger, with less of acquired dignity and more years of 
possible usefulness open before him. Without debasing himself 
by unbecoming flattery or supplication, he would have avoided 
lecturing them as a master and superior , 1 or ostentatiously 
asserting a divine mission for purposes which they would hardly 
understand, or an independence of their verdict which they 
might construe as defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have 
sent to him a composed speech for his defence, which he declined 
to use, not thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man 
as Lysias would hardly compose what would lower the dignity 
even of the loftiest client — though he would look to the result 
also ; nor is there any doubt that if Sokrates had pronounced it, 
or even a much less able speech, if inoffensive, he would have 
been acquitted. Quintilian 2 indeed expresses his satisfaction 
that Sokrates maintained that towering dignity which brought 
out the rarest and most exalted of his attributes, but which at 
the same time renounced all chance of acquittal. Few persons 
will dissent from this criticism ; hut when we look at the sen- 
tence, as we ought in fairness to do, from the pomt of view oi 
the Dikasts, justice will compel us to admit that Sokrates deli- 
berately brought it upon himself. 

If the verdict of guilty was thus brought upon Sokrates by his 
own consent and co-operation, much more may the The sen- 
same remark be made respecting the capital sentence tence— how 
which followed it. In Athenian procedure, the Athenian 
penalty inflicted was determined by a separate vote P rocedure. 
of the Dikasts, taken after the verdict of guilty. The accuser 
having named the penalty which he thought suitable, the accused 
party, on his side, named some lighter penalty upon himself ; 

ovSev viQekqcre ru>v elaidSnov iv tQ S lkol- cum". So EpiktStus also remarked, 
<mjpt'<j> irapa tovs i/ojuldu? Tro^crai, ■ a\Aa in reference to the defence of Sokrates 
PijSlws av nLfaBeis i/irb run/ SiKairrloy, ei — “By all means abstain from suppli- 
koX jaeTpLwy ti roiirtov eiroiTjo-e, irposcAero cation for mercy; but do not put it 
juaAAoi/ rot? vofjLOLi e/i/AeVuv ditto 9aveiv, t) specially forward that you. will abstain, 
7ra.pavofx(av fjjv. unless you intend, like Sokrates, pur- 

i Cicoto (de Orat. i. 64, 231)— “So- poaely to provoke the judges ” CArrian, 
crates ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse Epiktet Diss. li. 2, 18). 
dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sad 2 Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 15, 30; 
magi&ter aut dominus videi etur essejudi- xi. 1, 10 1 Diog. Liert. ii. 40. 
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and between these two tlie Dikasts were called on to make their 
option— no third proposition being admissible. The prudence of 
an accused party always induced him to propose, even against 
himself, some measure of punishment which the Dikasts might 
be satisfied to accept, in preference to the heavier sentence 
invoked by his antagonist. 

Now Meletus, in his indictment and speech against Sokrates, 
had called for the infliction of capital punishment. It 
w°ca3ed was for Sokrates to make his own counter-proposition; 
propose the Yel T sma ^ majority by which the verdict had 

some been pronounced afforded sufficient proof that the 

penalty" Dikasts were noway inclined to sanction the extreme 
penalty against him. They doubtless anticipated,. 
Ms be- according to the uniform practice before the Athenian 

a ' courts of justice, that he would suggest some lesser 

penalty — fine, imprisonment, exile, disfranchisement, &c. And 
had he done this purely and simply, there can be little doubt 
that the proposition would have passed. But the language of 
Sokrates, after the verdict, was in a strain yet higher than before 
it; and bis resolution to adhere to bis own point of view, disdaining 
the smallest abatement or concession, only the more emphatically 
pronounced. “"What counter -proposition shall I make to you 
(he said) as a substitute for the penalty of Meletus ? Shall I 
name to you the treatment which I think I deserve at your 
hands 1 In that case, my proposition would be that I should be 
rewarded with a subsistence at the public expense in the Pry- 
taneum ; for that is what I really deserve as a public benefactor 
— one who has neglected all thought of his own affairs and 
embraced voluntary poverty, in order to devote himself to your 
best interests, and to admonish yon individually on the serious 
necessity of mental and moral improvement. Assuredly I cannot 
admit that I have deserved from you any evil whatever; nor 
would it be reasonable in me to propose exile or imprisonment — 
which I know to be certain and considerable evils — in place of 
death, which may, perhaps, be not an evil, but a good. I might, 
indeed, propose to you a pecuniary fine ; for the payment of that 
would be no evil. But I am poor, and have no money : all that 
I could muster might, perhaps, amount to a mina ; and I, there- 
fore, propose to you a fine of one mina, as punishment on'myselff 
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Plato, and my other friends near me, desire me to increase this 
sum to thirty minse, and they engage to pay it for me. A fine 
of thirty minse, therefore, is the counter-penalty which I submit 
for your judgment ” 1 

Subsistence in the Prytaneum, at the public expense, was one 
of the greatest honorary distinctions which the citizens 
of Athens ever conferred — an emphatic token of tionof a 
public gratitude. That Sokrates, therefore, should thepftats 
proclaim himself worthy of such an Lon our, and talk against lnm 
of assessing it upon himself in lieu of a punishment, quence of 
before the very Dikasts who had just passed against 
him a verdict of guilty, would be received by them as 
nothing less than a deliberate insult — a defiance of judicial 
authority, which it was their duty to prove, to an opinionated 
and haughty citizen, that he could not commit with impunity. 
The persons who heard his language with the greatest distress 
were, doubtless, Plato, Krito, and his other friends around him, 
who, though sympathizing with him fully, knew well that he 
was assuring the success of the proposition of Meletus , 2 and would 
regret that he should thus throw away his life by what they 
would think an ill-placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. Had 
he proposed, with little or no preface, the substitute-fine of thirty 
minse with which this part of his speech concluded, there is every 
reason for believing that the majority of Dikasts would have 
voted for it. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority 

we do not know. But Sokrates neither altered his 

tone, nor manifested any regret for the language by death— 

which he had himself seconded the purpose of his resolute 

x 1 adherence 

accusers. On the contrary, he told the Dikasts, in a of Sokrates 
short address prior to his departure for the prison, coitions, 
that he was satisfied both with his own conduct and 
with the result. The divine sign (he said) which was wont to 
restrain him, often on very small occasions, both in deeds and in 
wojds, had never manifested itself once to him throughout the 
whole day, neither when he came thither at first, nor at any one 

i Plato, Apologia, Sokratis, c. 26, 27, from the emphatic language of the 
28, pp. 37, 88. I give, as well as I can. original. 

the substantive propositions, apart ^ See Plato, Krito, e. 5, p. 4fi B. 

7 — 11 
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point throughout his whole discourse. The tacit acquiescence of 
this infallible monitor satisfied him not only that he had spoken 
rightly, but that the sentence passed was in reality no evil to 
him; that to die now was the best thing which could befall him . 1 
Either death was tantamount to a sound, perpetual, and dreamless 
sleep—which in his judgment would be no loss, but rather a gain, 
compared with the present life ; or else, if the common mythes were 
true, death would transfer him to a second life in Hades, where he 
wouldfind alltheheroes of the Trojan War, and of thepast generally 
— so as to pursue, in conjunction with them, the business of mutual 
cross-examination, and debate on ethical progress and perfection . 2 

There can be no doubt that the sentence really appeared to 
Sokrates in this point of view, and to his friends also, 
of Sokrat Js a ^ ter the event had happened — though, doubtless, not 
with the at the time when they were about to lose him. He 
ondelibe- took his line of defence advisedly, and with full 
Won convic ' knowledge of the result. It supplied him with the 
fittest of all opportunities for manifesting, in an 
impressive manner, both his personal ascendency over human 
fears and weakness, and the dignity of what he believed to be his 
divine mission. It took him away in his full grandeur and glory, 
like the setting of the tropical sun, at a moment when senile 
decay might be looked upon as close at hand. He calculated 
that his defence and hearing on the trial would be tbe most 
emphatic lesson which he could possibly read to the youth of 
Athens ; more emphatic, probably, than the sum-total of those 
lessons which his remaining life might suffice to give, if he shaped 
his defence otherwise. This anticipation of the effect of the 
concluding scene of his life, setting the seal on all his prior 
discourses, manifests itself in portions of his concluding words 
to the Dikasts, wherein he tells them that they will not, by 
putting him to death, rid themselves of the importunity of the 
cross-examining Elenchus ; that numbers of young men, more 
restless and obtrusive than he, already carried within them that 
impulse, which they would now proceed to apply — his superiority 
having hitherto kept them back . 3 It was thus the persuasion of 
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Sokrates that his removal would he the signal for numerous 
apostles putting forth with increased energy that process of 
interrogatory test and spur to which he had devoted his life, and 
which, doubtless, was to him far dearer and more sacred than his 
life. Nothing could be more effective than his lofty bearing 
on his trial for inflaming the enthusiasm of young men thus 
predisposed ; and the loss of life was to him compensated 
by the missionary successors whom he calculated on leaving 
behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokrates would have drunk the 
cup of hemlock in the prison on the day after his trial. Sokrat g s in 
But it so happened that the day of his sentence was prison for 
immediately after that on which the sacred ship ^i^efuses 
started on it3 yearly ceremonial pilgrimage from to emeans 
Athens to Delos for the festival of Apollo. Until of escape— 
the return of this vessel to Athens, it was accounted 
unholy to put any person to death hy public authority. 

Accordingly, Sokrates remained in prison— and, we are pained 
to read, actually with chains on his legs— during the interval that 
this ship was absent, thirty days altogether. His friends and 
companions had free access to him, passing nearly all their time 
with him in the prison ; and Krito had even arranged a scheme 
for procuring his escape, by a bribe to the gaoler. This scheme 
was only prevented from taking effect by the decided refusal of 
Sokrates to become a party in any breach of the law 1 — a resolu- 
tion which we should expect as a matter of course, after the line 
which he had taken in his defence. His clays were spent in the 
prison in discourse respecting ethical and human subjects, which 
had formed the charm and occupation of his previous life : it is 
to the last of these days that his conversation with Simmias, 
Kebes, and Phsedon, on the immortality of the soul, is referred 
in the Platonic Dialogue called “ Phsedon”. Of that conversation 
the main topics and doctrines are Platonic rather than Sokratic. 
But the picture which the dialogue presents ot the temper and 
state of mind of Sokrates, during the last hours of his life, is -one 
of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting his serene and even 
playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable emotions of his 
surrounding friends — the genuine unforced persuasion, governing 
i Plato, Krito, a 2, 3 ses. 
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both his words and his acts, of what he had pronounced before 
the Dikasts, that the sentence of death was no calamity to him 1 — 
and the una bated maintenance of that earnest interest in the 
improvement of man and society, which had for so many years 
formed both his paramount motive and his active occupation. 
The details of the last scene are given with minute fidelity, even 
down to the moment of his dissolution ; and it is consoling to 
remark that the cup of hemlock (the means employed for execu- 
tions hy public order at Athens) produced its effect by steps far 
more exempt from suffering than any natural death which was 
likely to befall him. Those who have read what has been 
observed above respecting the strong religious persuasions of 
SokratSs will not he surprised to hear that his last words, 
addressed to Krito immediately before he passed into a state of 
insensibility, were — “Krito, we owe a cock to iEsculapius : 
discharge the debt, and by no means omit it ”. 2 

Thus perished the “pnrens philosophic the first of Ethical 
originality philosophers— a man who opened to science both new 
of Sokrates. matter, alike copious and valuable, and a new 
method, memorable not less for its originality and efficacy than 
for the profound philosophical basis on which it rests. Though 
Greece produced great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, 
historians, &c., yet other countries, having the benefit of Grecian 
literature to begin with, have nearly equalled her in all these 
lines, and surpassed her in some. But where are we to look for 
a parallel to Sokrates, either in or out of the Grecian world ? 
The cross-examining Elenchus, which he not only first struck 
out, but wielded with such matchless effect and to such noble 
purposes, has been mute ever since his last conversation in the 
prison ; for even his great successor Plato was a writer and 
lecturer, not a colloquial dialectician. No man has ever been 
found strong enough to bend his bow ; much less sure enough to 
use it as he did. His life remains as the only evidence, hut a 
very satisfactory evidence, how much can be done by this sort of 
intelligent interrogation — how powerful is the interest which it 
can he made to inspire — how energetic the stimulus which it can 
apply in awakeuing dormant reason and generating new mental 
power. 

1 Plato, Phsedon, c. 77, p. 8d E. 


3 Plato, Phffldon, c. 155, p. 118 A. 
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Views taken 
of Sokrat es 
as a moral 
preacher 
and as a 
sceptic — 
the first 
inadequate 
—the 
second 
incorrect. 


It has been often, customary to exhibit Sokrates as a moral 
preacher, in which character probably he has acquired 
to himself the general reverence attached to his name. 

This is indeed a true attribute, but not the character- 
istic or salient attribute, nor that by which he perma- 
nently worked on mankind. On the other hand, 

Arkesilaus, and the New Academy , 1 a century and 
more afterwards, thought that they were following 
the example of Sokrates (and Cicero seems to have 
thought so too) when they reasoned against everything — and 
when they laid it down as a system, that against every affirmative 
position, an equal force of negative argument might be brought 
up as counterpoise. Now this view of Sokrates is, in my judg- 
ment, not merely partial, but incorrect. He entertained no such 
systematic distrust of the powers of the mind to attain certainty. 
He laid down a clear (though erroneous) line of distinction 
between the knowable and the unknowable. About physics, he 
was more than a sceptic— he thought that man could know 
nothing ; the gods did not intend that man should acquire any 
such information, and therefore managed matters in such a wa y 
as to be beyond his ken, for all except the simplest phenomena 
of daily wants ; moreover, not only man could not acquire such 


1 Cicero, Academ. Post. i. 12, 44. 
“ Cuui ilenoue Arcesilas sibi omne 
ceitamen instituit, non pertinacia aut 
studio vincendi (ut mihi quidem vide- 
tuv), sed earum rerum obscuntate, 
quse ad confessionem ignorationis ad- 
auxeraut Sociatera, et jam ante So- 
cratem, Democntum, Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem, omnes pene veteres ; qui 
niml cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri 
posse dixerunt . . . Itaque Arcesilas 
negabat, esse quidquam, quod scin 
posset, ne illud auiaem ipsum, quod 
Socrates sibi reliquisset: sic omnia 
latere in occulto.” Compare Academ. 
Prior, ii. 23, 74 ; de Nat Deor. i. 5, 11. 

In another passage (Academ. Post, 
j. 4, 17) Cicero speaks (or rather intro- 
duces Varro as speaking) rather con- 
fusedly. He talks of “illam Socraticam 
dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et 
nulld affirmatione adhibits, consue- 
tudinem dis.serBndi” ; but a few lines 
before, he had said what implies that 
men might (in the opinion of Sokrates) 
come to learn and know what belonged 
to human conduct and human duties. 


Again (in Tusc. Disp. i. 4, S), he 
admits that Sokrates had a positive 
ulterior purpose in Ills negative ques- 
tioning— “ vetus et Socratica ratio con- 
tra alterius opinionem disserendi : nam 
ita faciUinie, quid ven simillimum 
essBt, inveniri posse Sociates arhi- 
trabatur 

Tennsmann (Gesch. der Philos, ii. 
5, voL ii. pp. 169 — 175) seeks to make 
out considerable analogy between So- 
krat&s and Pyrrho. But it seems to 
me that the analogy only goes thus far 
—that both agreed in repudiating all 
speculations not ethical (see the verses 
of Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. Laert ix. 
65) Butin regard to Ethics, the two 
differed materially. Sokiat&s main- 
tained that Ethics was a matter of 
science, and the proper subject of 
study. Pyrrho, on the other hand, 
seems to have thought that speculation 
was just as useless, and science just 
as unattainable, upon Ethics as upon 
Physics ; that nothing was to he at- 
tended to except feelings, and nothing 
cultivated except good dispositions. 
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information, but ought not to labour alter it. But respecting tlie 
topics which concern man and society, the views oi Sokrates were 
completely the reverse. This was the field which the gods had 
expressly assigned, not merely to human practice, but to human 
study and acquisition of knowledge— a field wherein, with that 
view, they managed phsenomena on principles of constant and 
observable sequence, so that eveiy man who took the requisite 
pains might know them. Nay, Sokrat&s went a step farther — 
and this forward step is the fundamental conviction upon which 
all his missionary impulse hinges. He thought that every man 
not only might know these tilings, hut ought to know them ; 
that he could not possibly act well unless lie did know them ; 
and that it was his imperious duty to learn them as he would 
learn a profession ; otherwise he was nothing better than a slave, 
unfit to be trusted as a free and accountable being. Sokrates felt 
persuaded that no man could behave as a just, temperate, coura- 
geous, pious, patriotic agent, unless he taught himself to know 
correctly what justice, temperance, courage, piety, patriotism, 
&c., really were. He was possessed with the truly Baconian 
idea, that the power of steady moral action depended upon, 
and was limited by, the rational comprehension of moral ends 
and means. But when he looked at the minds around him, he 
perceived that few or none either had any such comprehension, 
or had ever studied to acquire it, yet at the same time every 
man felt persuaded that he did possess it, and acted confidently 
upon such persuasion. Here then SokratSs found that the first 
outwork for him to surmount was that universal <l conceit of 
knowledge without the reality,” against which he declares such 
emphatic war ; and against which, also, though under another 
form of words and in reference to other subjects Bacon declares 
war not less emphatically, two thousand years afterwards — 
“Opinio copise inter causas inopise est ”, Sokiat^s found that 
those notions respecting human and social affairs, on which each 
man relied and acted, were nothing but spontaneous products of 
the <£ intellectus sibi permissus,”— of the intellect left to itself, 
either without any guidance, or with only the blind guidance of 
sympathies, antipathies, authority, or silent assimilation. They 
were products got together (to use Bacon’s language) “from much 
faith and much chance, and from the primitive suggestions of 
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boyhood,” not merely without care or study, but without even 
consciousness of the process, and without any subsequent revision. 
Upon this basis the Sophists, or proiessed teachers for active life, 
sought to erect a superstructure of virtue and ability ; but to 
Sokrates such an attempt appeared hopeless and contradictory — 
not less impracticable than Bacon in his time pronounced it to 
be, to carry up the tree of science into majesty and fruit-bearing, 
without first clearing away those fundamental vices which lay 
unmolested and in poisonous influence round its root. Sokrates 
went to work in the Baconian manner and spirit ; bringing his 
cross-examining process to bear, as the first condition to all 
further improvement, upon these rude, self-begotten, incoherent 
generalizations, which passed in men’s minds for competent anrl 
directing knowledge. But he, not less than Bacon, performs this 
analysis, not with a view to finality in the negative, but as the 
first stage towards an ulterior profit — as the preliminary purifica- 
tion indispensable to future positive result. In the physical 
sciences, to which Bacon’s attention was chiefly turned, no sncli 
result could he obtained without improved experimental research, 
bringing to light facts new and yet unknown ; but on those 
topics which Sokrates discussed, the elementary data of the 
inquiry were all within the hearer’s experience, requiring only to 
he pressed upon his notice, affirmatively, as well as negatively, 
together with the appropriate ethical and political end ; in such 
manner as to stimulate within him the rational effort requisite for 
combining them anew upon consistent principles. 

If then the philosophers of the New Academy considered 
Sokrates either as a sceptic or as a partisan of syste- sokrat&s, 
matic negation, they misinterpreted his character, and 
mistook the first stage of his process — that which ms end— 
Plato, Bacon, and Herschel call the purification of only in his 
the^ intellect — for the ultimate goaL The Elenchus, means - 
as Sokrates used it, was animated by the truest Bpirit of positive 
science, and formed an indispensable precursor to its attainment . 1 

There are two points, and two points only, in topics concern- 
ing man and society, with regard to which Sokrates is a sceptic 
— or rather, which he denies, and on the negation of which his 

1 piato,^ Apol. tiok. C. 7, p. 11 A. fiet Sij Vfjiiv ttjv e/uLTjw ir\ amjv eirLSeigai, 
ucrirep tlvols tt6vovs ttovqvvtos, &C. 
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whole method and purposes turn. He denies, first, that men 
Two oint can k now ^ at orL w hich they have bestowed no con- 

on which scious effort, no deliberate pains, no systematic study, 

system^ k in learning. He denies, next, that men can practise 
facaiiy w hat they do not know ; 1 2 that they can be juBt, or 
negative. temperate, or virtuous generally, without knowing 
what justice, or temperance, or virtue is. To imprint upon the 
minds of his hearers his own negative conviction, on these two 
points, is indeed his first object, and the primary purpose of liis 
multiform dialectical manoeuvring. But though negative in his 
means, Sokrates is strictly positive in his ends : liis attack is 
undertaken only with distinct view to a positive result ; in order 
to shame them out of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them 
on and arm them for the acquisition of real, assured, comprehen- 
sive, self-explanatory, knowledge— as the condition and guarantee 
of virtuous practice. Sokrates was indeed the reverse of a 
sceptic : no man ever looked upon life with a more positive and 
practical eye : no man ever pursued his mark with a clearer 
perception of the road which lie was travelling : no man ever 
combined, in like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a 
missionary- with the acuteness, the originality, tho inventive 
resource, and the generalizing comprehension of a philosopher. 

His method yet survives, as far as sucli method can survive, in 
Method of some °* dialogues of Plato. It is a process oi 
of uSversai eternal vallle arLd of universal application. That 
application purification of the intellect, which Bacon signalized 
as indispensable for rational or scientific progress, the 
Sokratic Elenchus affords the only known instrument for at least 
partially accomplishing. However little that instrument may 
have been applied since the death of its inventor, the necessity 
and use of it neither have disappeared, nor ever can disappear. 
There are lew men whose minds are not more or less in that state 


1 So Demokritus, Fragm. ed. Mul- 
I&Ch, p. 185, Fr. 131, outc Texinj, oure 

O-OdtTJ, eipifCT&V, T)I/ flTj rty . . _ 

2 Aristotle (Problem, c. 30. p. 953 
Bek.) numbers both Sokrates and 
Plato (compare Plutarch, lysand. c. 2) 
among those to whom lie ascribes ivmv 
fieAtty^oALKiji/ — the black bile and 
ecstatic temperament. I do not know 
Low to isc'jncilo this with a pEss&go in 


his Rhetoric (ii. 17), in which he ranks 
Sokratgs among the sedate persons 
(a-TatrifLov) The first of the two asser- 
tions seems countenanced by the anec- 
dotes respecting Sokrates (in Plato, 
Symposion, p. 175 B, p. 220 C), that he 
stood in the same posture, quite un- 
moved, even for several hours con- 
tinuously, absorbed in meditation upon 
some idea which had seized his mind. 
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of sham knowledge against which Sokratea made war : there is 
no man whose notions have not keen first got together by 
spontaneous, unexammed, unconscious, uncertified association — 
resting upon forgotten particulars, blending together disparates 
or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind old and familiar 
phrases and oracular propositions, of which he has never rendered 
to himself account : there is no man, who, if he be destined for 
vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not found it a necessary 
branch of self-education to break up, disentangle, analyse, and 
reconstruct these ancient mental compounds, and who has not 
been driven to it by his own lame and solitary efforts, since the 
giant of the colloquial Elenchus no longer stands in the market- 
place to lend him help and stimulus. 

To hear of auy man , 1 especially of so illustrious a man, being 
condemned to death on such accusations as that of 
heresy and alleged corruption of youth, inspires at 
the present day a sentiment of indignant reprobation, 
the force of which I have no desire to enfeeble. The 
fact stands eternally recorded as one among the 
thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and political. But 
since amidst this catalogue each item has its own peculiar 
character, grave or light, we are hound to consider at what point 
of the scale the condemnation of Sokrat£s is to he placed, and 
■what inferences it justifies in regard to the character of the 
Athenians. Now if we examine the circumstances of the case, 
we shall find them all extenuating ; and so powerful indeed, as 
to reduce such inferences to their minimum, consistent with the 
general class to which the incident belongs. 

First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a convic- 
tion that such matters as heiesy and heretical teaching of youth 
are not proper for judicial cognizance. Even in the modern world, 
such a conviction is of recent date ; arid in the fifth century B.C. 


Condemna- 
tion of 
Sokrates — 
one of the 
misdeeds of 
intolerance. 


iDr. Thirlwall has given, in an 
Appendix to his fourth volume (Ap- 
pend. VII. p. 526 jey.), an interesting 
and instructive review of the recent 
sentiments expressed by Hegel, and by 
some Dthor eminent German authors, 
on Sokiatfls and his condemnation. It 
affords me much satisfaction to see 
that he has bestowed such just anim- 
adveisions on the unmeasured bitter- 


ness, as well as upon, the untenable 
views, of M. Forchhammer’s treatise 
respecting Sokrates. 

I dissent, however, altogether from 
the manner in which Dr. Thirlwall 
speaks about the Sophists both in this 
Appendix and elsewhere. My opinion 
respecting the peisons so called has 
been given at length in the preceding 
chapter 
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it was unknown. Sokrates himself would not have agreed in 
it; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical and 
atingdr- democratical alike, recognized the opposite. The 
— prindple S testimony lurnished by Plato is on this point decisive, 
of orthodox When we examine the two positive communities which 
ments 8 " he constructs, in the treatises “De Republica” and 
generaJly'in “DeLegibus,' 1 we find that there is nothing about which 
ancient h e is more anxious than to establish an unresisted 
umi “ & orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. A 
dissen tin g and free-spoken teacher, such as Sokrat§s was' at 
Athens, would not have been allowed to pursue his vocation for 
a week in the Platonic Republic. Plato would not indeed 
condemn him to death ; but he would put him to silence, and in 
case of need send him away. This in fact is the consistent 
deduction, if you assume that the state is to determine what is 
orthodoxy and orthodox teaching, and to repress what contra- 
dicts its own views. Now all the Grecian states, including 
Athens, held this principle, 1 of interference against the dissenting 
teacher. But at Athens, though the principle was recogn zed, 
yet the application of it was counteracted by resisting forces 
which it did not find elsewhere : by the democratical constitution 
with its liberty of speech and love of speech — by the more active 
spring of individual intellect — and by the toleration, greater 
there than anywhere else, shown to each man’s peculiarities of 
every sort. In any other government of Greece, as well as in the 
Platonic Republic, Sokrates would have been quickly arrested in 
his career, even if not severely punished ; m Athens, he was 
allowed to talk and teach publicly for twenty-five or thirty year? y 
and then condemned when an old man. Of these two applications 
of the same mischievous principle, assuredly the latter is at once 
the more moderate and the less noxious. 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuating 
Number of circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much 

personal increased, when we reflect upon the number of in- 

enemies .... * 

made by dividual enemies whom Sokrates made to himself in 

Sokrates. the prosecution of his cross-examining process. Here 
were a multitude of individuals, including men personally the 
most eminent and effective in the city, prompted by special 
i See Plato, Eufchypbioii, c. 3, p. 8 D. 
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antipathies, over and above general convictions, to call into 
action the dormant state-principle of intolerance against an 
obnoxious teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed 
to reach the age of seventy, and to talk publicly for so many 
years, before any real Mel^tus stood forward, this attests 
conspicuously the efficacy of the restraining dispositions among 
the people, which made their practical habits more liberal than 
their professed principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence 
of Sokrates will see that he himself contributed quite His con : 
as much to the result as all the three acusers united, brought 1 on 
Not only he omitted to do all that might have by himself, 
been done without dishonour, to ensure acquittal, but he held 
positive language very nearly such as Meletus himself would 
have sought to put in his mouth. He did this deliberately, 
having an exalted opinion both of himself and his own mission, 
and accounting the cup of hemlock, at his age, to be no calamity. 
It was only by such marked and offensive self-exaltation that he 
brought on the first vote of the Dikastery, even then the 
narrowest majority, by which he was found guilty : it was only 
by a still more aggravated manifestation of the same kind, even 
to the pitch of something like insult, that he brought on the 
second vote, which pronounced the capital sentence. Now it 
Would be uncandid not to allow for the effect of such a proceeding 
on the minds of the Dikastery. They were not at all disposed, 
of their own accord, to put m force the recognized principle of 
intolerance against him. But when they found that the man 
who stood before them charged with this offence addressed them 
in a tone such as Dikasts had never heard before and could hardly 
hear with calmness, they could not but feel disposed to credit 
all the worst inferences which his accusers had suggested, and to 
regard Sokrates as a dangerous man both religiously and politi- 
cally, against whom it was requisite to uphold the majesty of the 
court and constitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though 
the mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet 
all the circumstances show that that principle was neither 
irritable nur predominant in the Athenian bosom ; that even a 
large body of collateral antipathies did not readily call it forth 
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against any individual ; that the more liberal and generous 
dispositions, which deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, 
not easily overborne ; and that the condemnation ought to count 
as one of the least gloomy items m an essentially gloomy 
catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Sokrat&s himself did not account his own 
condemnation and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but 
rather a favourable dispensation ol the gods, who removed him 
just in time to escape that painful consciousness of intellectual 
decline which induced Demokritus to prepare the poison lor 
himself, so his friend Xenophun goes a step farther, and while 
protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of 
death as a subject of triumph — as the happiest, most honourable, 
and most gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon 
an useful and exalted life. 1 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations by 
The other later authors, that after the death of Sokrates 

dLd'nST* 18 Athenians bitterly repented of the manner in 

repent it. which they had treated him, and that they even went 
so far as to put his accusers to death without trial. 2 I know not 
upon what authority this statement is made, and I disbelieve it 
altogether. From the tone of Xenophon’s ct Memorabilia,” there 
is every reason to presume that the memory of SokratSs still 
continued to he unpopular at Athens when that collection was 
composed. Plato, too, left Athens immediately after the death 
of his m'aster, and remained absent for some time : indirectly, I 
think, this affords a presumption that no such reaction took 
place in Athenian sentiment as that which Diod6rus alleges ; 
and the same presumption is countenanced by the manner in 
which the orator JEschin§s speaks of the condemnation, half a 
century afterwards. I see no reason to believe that the Athenian 
Dikasts, who doubtless felt themselves justified, and more than 
justified, in condemning Sokrates after his own speech, retracted 
that sentiment after his decease. 

1 Xcn. Mem. iv. 8, 3— Sponte su& letho sese obvius obtulit 

“Dauique Democritum postquam ina- ipse”. — (Lucretius, iii. 1052.) 

turavetustas 2 XliodOr. xiv. 37, with Wesseling’s 

Aamonuit memores motus langues- note; Diog Laert ii. 43; Argument, 
cere mentis, ad lsokrat Or. xi. Busiris. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

CYRUS TITE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND 
GREEKS. 

In my sixty-sixth chapter, I brought down the history of Grecian 
affairs to the close of the Peloponnesian War, including s par t ail 
a description of the permanent loss of imperial power, “P*™- 
the severe temporary oppression, the enfranchisement and 
renewed democracy, which marked the lot of defeated Athens. 
The defeat of that once-powerful city, accomplished by the 
Spartan confederacy — with large pecuniary aid from the young 
Persian prince Cyrus, satrap of most of the Ionian seaboard — 
left Sparta mistress for the time of the Grecian world. Lysander, 
her victorious admiral, employed his vast temporary power for 
the purpose of setting up, in most of the cities, Dekarchies 
or ruling Councils of Ten, composed of his own partisans, with 
a Lacedaemonian Harmost and garrison to enforce their oligar- 
chical rule. Before I proceed however to recount, as well as they 
can he made out, the unexpected calamities thus brought upon 
the Grecian world, with their eventual consequences, it will be 
convenient to introduce here the narrative of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with their march into the heart of the Persian Em pire 
and their still more celebrated Retreat. This incident, lying 
apart from the main stream of Grecian affairs, would form an 
item, strictly speaking, in Persian history rather than in Grecian. 
But its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the future course of 
Grecian affairs, were numerous and important ; while as an 
illustration of Hellenic character and competence, measured 
against that of the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre-eminent 
and full of instruction. 

This march from Sardis up to the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
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conducted by Cyrus tie younger, and undei taken for the purpose 
b.c. 401 . of placing him on the Persian throne in the room of 

March of his elder brother Artaxerxes Mnemon— was com- 

Thoiwaad menced about March or April in the year 401 b.c. It 

Greeks was about six months afterwards, in the month of 

September or October of the same year, that the battle of Kunaxa 

was fought, in which, though the Greeks were victorious, Cyrus 
himself lost his life. They were then obliged to commence their 
retreat, which occupied about one year, and ultimately brought 
them across the Bosphorus of Thrace to Byzantium, in October 


-or November, 400 B.c. 

The death of king Darius Nothus, father both of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, occurred about the beginning of 404 B.C., 
idnS- a short time after the entire ruin of the force of 
Artaxerx&s Athena at JEgospotami. His reign of 19 years, with 
L ongi- that of his father Artaxerxes Longimanus, which 
manus lasted nearly 40 years, fill up almost all the interval 
from the death of Xerxes in 465 b.c. The close of the reigns 
both of Xerxes and of his son Artaxerxes had indeed been marked 
by those phsenomena of conspiracy, assassination, fratricide, and 
family tragedy, so common in the transmission of an Oriental 
sceptre. Xerxes was assassinated by the chief officer of the 
palace named Artabanus — who had received from him at a 
banquet the order to execute his eldest son Darius, but had not 
fulfilled it. Artabanus, laying the blame of the assassination 
upon Darius, prevailed upon Artaxerxes to avenge it by slaying 
the latter ; he then attempted the life of Artaxerxes himself, hut 
failed, and was himself killed, after carrying on the government 
a lew months. Artaxerxes Longimanus, after reigning about 
forty years, left the sceptre to his son Xerxes the second, who 
was slain after a few months by his brother Sogclianus, who 
again was put to death after seven months, by a third brother, 
Darius NothuB, mentioned above. 1 

The wars between the Persian Empire and Athens as the head 
of the confederacy of Delos (477 — 449 b.c.) have been already 
related in one of my earlier volumes. But the internal history 


1 See Died. xi. 69; xii. 64—71; Ktesiaa, For the chronology of these Persian 
Persica, c 2U — 46 ; Aristotel. Poht. v kings, see a valuable Appendix in Mr. 
14, 8. This last passage of Aristotle Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, App. 
is nob very clear. Cp. Justin, x. 1. IS, vol. ii. pp. 313—316. 
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of the Persian Empire during these reigns is scarcely at all known 
to us, except a formidable revolt of the satrap Megabyzus 
obscurely noticed in the Fragments of Ktesias. 1 About 414 b.c. 
the Egyptians revolted. Their native prince Amyrtseus main- 
tained his independence— though probably in a part Daiius 
only, and not the whole, of that country. 2 He was Nothus * 
succeeded by a native Egyptian dynasty for the space of sixty 
years. A revolt of the Medes, which took place in 408 b.c., was put 
down by Darius, and subsequently, a like revolt of the Kadusians. 3 

The peace concluded in 449 b.c., between Athens and the 
Persian Empire, continued without open violation until the 
ruinous catastrophe which befel the former near Syracuse, in 413 
b.o. Yet there had been various communications and envoys 
from Sparta to the Persian court, endeavouring to procure aid 
from the Great King during the early years of the war : 
communications so confused and contradictory, that ArtaxerxSs 
(in a letter addressed to the Spartans, in 425 b.c., and carried by 
his envoy Artaphernes who was captured by the Athenians) 
complained of being unable to understand what they meant — no 
two Spartans telling the sune story. 4 * * * It appears that Pissuthnes, 
satrap of Sardis, revolted from the Persian king, shortly after 
this period, and that Tissaphernes was sent by the Great King 
to suppress this revolt ; in which having succeeded, by bribing 
the Grecian commander of the satrap’s mercenary troops, he was 
rewarded by the possession of the satrapy. 3 We find Tissapherngs 
satrap in the year 413 b.c., commencing operations, jointly with 
the Spartans, for detaching the Asiatic allies from Athens, after 
her reverses in Sicily, and employing the Spartans successfully 
against Amorges, the revolted son of Pissuthnes, who occupied 
the strong maritime town of Iasua. 8 


1 IvtB3ias, Persica, c. 38 — 40. 

2 SeB the Appendix of Mr. Fynes 
Clinton (mentioned in the preceding 
note), p. 317. 

There were some Egyptian troops in 
the army of Artaxeixes at the battle 

of Kunaxa : on the other hand, there 

were other Egyptians in a state of pro- 

nounced revolt. Compare two pas- 
sages of XenophOn’s Anabasis, i 8, 9 ; 
ii. 5, 13 ; Diod6r. xiii. 46 ; and the Dis- 

sertation of F. Ley, Fata et Conditio 

JEgypti sub Imperio Persanun, pp. 20 — 


56 (Cologne, 3 830). 

3 Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 19 ; ii. 1, 13. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 50. ■n-oAAwi' yap eAflov- 
TUiV irpetrfieiiiv ov$4va ravra XeyeLV 

This incompetence, or duplicity, on 
the part of the Spartan envoys helps 
to explain the facility with which 
AlldbiadSs duped them at Athens 
(Thuc. v. 45). See above, in this 
History, ch. lv. 

5 Ktesias, Persic, c. 52. 

5 Thucyd. viii. 28. See ch. lxi. of 
this History. 
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The increased vigour of Persian operations against Athens, 
Cyrus the after Cyrus the younger son of Darius Nothus came 
JonSSiis down the Ionic coast in 407 b.c., has been recounted 
vigorous in my sixty-fourth chapter, together with the coni- 
^era-tions pi ete prostration of Athenian power, accomplished 
Athens. during the ensuing three years. Residing at Sardis 
and placed in active co-operation with Greeks, this ambitious 
and energetic young prince soon became penetrated with their 
superior military and political efficiency, as compared with the 
native Asiatics. For the abilities and character of Lysander, the 
Peloponnesian admiral, he contracted so much admiration, that, 
when summoned to court during the last illness of his father 
Darius in 405 B.c., he even confided to that officer the whole of 
his tribute and treasure, to be administered in furtherance of the 
war, 1 which during his absence was brought to a victorious 
close. 

Cyrus, born after the accession of his father to the throne, was 

Youth and not more ttan “Sateen y ears of a S e when first sent 
education down to Sardis (in 407 b.c.) as satrap of Lydia, 
of Cyrus. Phrygia, and Kappadokia, and as commander of that 
Persian military division which mustered at the plain of Kas- 
tolus — a command not including the Ionic Greeks on the 
seaboard, who were under the satrapy of Tissaphernes. 2 We 
cannot place much confidence in the account which Xenophon 
gives of his education— that he had been brought up with his 
brother and many noble Persian youths in the royal palace, 
under the strictest discipline and restraint, enforcing modest 
habits, with the reciprocal duties of obedience and command, 
upon all of them, and upon him with peculiar success. 3 It is 
contradicted hy all the realities which we read about the Persian 
court, and is a patch of Grecian rather than of Oriental sentiment, 
better suited to the romance of the Cyropsedia than to the 
Anabasis. But in the Persian accomplishments of horsemanship, 
mastery of the how and of the javelin, bravery in the field 1 
daring as well as endurance in hunting wild beasts, and power of 
drinking much wine without being intoxicated, Cyrus stood 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 14. Compare 

Xen CEconom. iv. 20. 

a Xen. Anal), i 1, 2 ; i. 0, 7 ; Xen. 


Hellen. i 4, 3. 

J Xen. Anab. i. 0 , 3—5. Compare 
Cyropredia, i. 2, 4— 6 ; viii. 1, lfl, &c. 
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pre-eminent, and especially so when compared with his elder 
brother Artaxerxes, who was at least unwarlike, if not lazy and 
timid . 1 And although the peculiar virtue of the Hellenic citizen 
— competence for alternate command and obedience— formed no 
part of the character of Cyrus, yet it appears that Hellenic affairs 
and ideas became early impressed upon his mind ; insomuch that 
on first coming down to Sardis as satrap, he brought down with 
hjm strong interest for the Peloponnesian cause, and strenuous 
antipathy to that ancient enemy by whom the Persian arms had 
been so signally humbled and repressed. How zealously he 
co-operated with Lysander and the Peloponnesians in putting 
down Athens has been shown in my preceding chapters . 2 

An energetic and ambitious youth like Cyrus, having once 
learnt from personal experience to appreciate the H is esteem 
Greeks, was not slow in divining the value of such f° r tha 
auxiliaries as instruments of power to himself. To hL^hopesnf 
co-operate effectively in the war, it was necessary that the croW11 
he should act to a certain extent upon Grecian ideas, and conciliate 
the goodwill of the Ionic Greeks ; so that he came to combine 
the imperious and unsparing despotism of a Persian prince with 
something of the regularity and system belonging to a Grecian 
administrator. Though younger than Artaxerxes, he seems to 
have calculated from the first upon succeeding to the Persian 
crown at the death of his father. So undetermined was the law 
of succession in the Persian royal family, and so constant the 
dispute and fratricide on each vacancy of the throne, that such 
ambitious schemes would appear feasible to a young man of 
much less ardour than Cyrus. Moreover he was the favourite 
son of Queen Parysatis , 3 who greatly preferred him to his elder 
brother Artaxerxes. He was born after the accession of Darius 
to the throne, while Artaxerxes had been born prior to that event. 
And as this latter consideration had been employed seventy years 
earlier by Queen Atossa 4 in determining her husband Darius son 
of Hystaspes to declare (even during his lifetime) her son Xerxes 
as his intended successor, to the exclusion of an elder son by a 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2—6 ; Xen, and Cyrus died younff. Ktesias asserts 

AnaVi. ut #up. that he heanl tln^ statement from 

2 See vol. vi. ch. lxiv. Parysatis herself (Ktesias, Persica, 

3 Darius had had thirteen children 41>) 

l>y Parysatis, but all except Artaxerx&s 4 Horodot. vii. 4. 

7—12 
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different wife and bom before Darius’s accession, so Cyrus 
perhaps anticipated the like effective preference to himself from 
the solicitations of Parysatis. Probably his hopes were further 
inflamed by the fact that he bore the name of the great founder 
of the monarchy, whose memory every Persian reverenced. How 
-completely he reckoned on becoming king is shown by a cruel 
.act performed about the early part of 405 B.o. It was required 
as a part of Persian etiquette that every man who came into the 
presence of the king should immerse his hands in certain pockets 
or large sleeves, which rendered them for the moment inapplicable 
to active use ; but such deference was shown to no one except 
the king. Two first cousins of Cyrus — sons of Hieramen§s 
(see ming ly one of the satraps or high Persian dignitaries in Asia 
Minor) by a sister of Darius — appeared in his presence without 
thus concealing their hands, 1 upon which Cyrus ordered them 
both to be put to death. The father and mother preferred 
bitter complaints of this atrocity to Darius, who was induced 
to send for Cyrus to visit him in Media, on the ground, not at all 
fictitious, that his own health was rapidly declining. 


If Cyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was important 
Death of that he should be oh the spot when his father died. 
Nothus— He accordingly went up from Sardis to Media, along 
-succession with his body-guard of 300 Greeks under the Arcadian 
jcerxSs " Xenias, who were so highly remunerated for this 


Mnemon. 


distant march, that the rate of pay was long celebrated. 2 


He also took with him TissaphernSs as an ostensible friend ; 
though there seems to have been a real enmity between them. 
Not long after his arrival, Darius died, but without complying 
with the request of Parysatis that he should declare in favour of 
Cyrus as his successor. Accordingly ArtaxerxSs, being proclaimed 
king, went to Pasargadse, the religious capital of the Persians, to 
perform the customary solemnities. Thus disappointed, Cyrus 
was further accused by Tissaphernes of conspiring the death of 
his brother, who caused him to he seized, and was even on the 


1 Xen. Hell, ii 1, 8, 9; Time. viii. 58. 
Compare Xen. Cyropsed. viii. 3, 10 ; 
And Lucian, Navigium seu Vota, c. 30, 
toI. iii. p. 267, ed. Hemsterhuys, with 
Du Soul r s note. 

It is remarkable that in this passage 
of the HBllenica, either XenophOn or 


the copyist makes the mistake of call- 
ing xerxSs (instead of ArtaxerxGs) 
father of Darius. Some of the editors, 
without any authority from MSS., 
wish to alter the text from gep£ov to 
’Apra£e'pfov. 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 12. 
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point of putting him to death, when the all-powerful intercession 
of Parysatis saved his life/ He was sent down to his former 
satrapy at Sardis, whither he returned with insupportable feelings 
of anger and wounded pride, and with a determined resolution to 
leave nothing untried for the purpose of dethroning his brother. 
This statement, given to us by Xenophon, represents doubtless 
the story of Cyrus and his friends, current among the Cyreian 
army. But if we look at the probabilities of the case, we Bhall 
be led to suspect that the charge of Tissaphemes may well have 
been true, and the conspiracy of the disappointed Cyrus against 
his brother a reality instead of a fiction . i 2 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was highly 
favourable to his plans and preparations. The long secret pre- 
war had just been concluded by the capture of Athens c^us'for 
.and the extinction of her power. Many Greeks, after attacking 
having acquired military tastes and habits, were now hls l5rother - 
thrown out of employment : many others were driven into 
exile by the establishment of the Lysandrian Dekarchies through- 
out all the cities at once. Hence competent recruits, for a well- 
paid service like that of Cyrus, were now unusually abundant. 
Having already a certain number of Greek mercenaries distri- 
buted throughout the various garrisons in his satrapy, he directed 
the officers in command to strengthen their garrisons by as many 
additional Peloponnesian, soldiers as they could obtain. His 
uretext was, first, defence against Tissaphemes, with whom, since 
the denunciation by the latter, he was at open war ; next, pro- 
tection of the Ionic cities on the seaboard, who had been hitherto 
comprised under the government of Tissaphemes, but had now 
revolted of their own accord, since the enmity of Cyrus against 
him had been declared. MilStus alone had been prevented from 
executing this resolution ; for Tissaphemes, reinforcing his garri- 
son in that place, had adopted violent measures of repression, 
killing or banishing several of the leading men. Cyrus, receiving 
these exiled Milesians with every demonstration of sympathy, 
immediately got together both an army and a fleet, under the 
Egyptian Tamos, 3 * to besiege Miletus by land and sea. He at the 
same time transmitted to court the regular tribute due from 

i Xen. Anab. i 1, 4. 2 So it is presented by Justin, y. 11. 

s Xen. Anab. i. 1, 0 ; i. 4, 2. 
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these maritime cities, and attempted, through the interest of his 
mother Parysatis, to procure that they should he transferred 
from Tissaphemes to himself. Hence the Great King was de- 
luded into a belief that the new levies of Cyrus were only in- 
tended for private war between him and Tissaphernes — an event 
not uncommon between two neighbouring satraps. Nor was it 
displeasing to the court that a suspected prince should be thus 
occupied at a distance. 1 

Besides the army thus collected round Miletus, Cyrus found 
Klearchus ^eans to keep other troops within his call, though 
and other at a distance and unsuspected. A Lacedsemoniau 
the service officer named Klearchus, of considerable military 
of Cyrus. ability and experience, presented lnmself as an exile 
at Sardis. He appears to have been banished (as far as *we can 
judge amidst contradictory statements) for gross abuse of autho- 
rity and extreme tyranny, as Lacedsemonian harinost at Byzan- 
tium, and even for having tried to maintain himself in that place 
after the Ephors had formally dismissed him. The known 
efficiency and restless warlike appetite of Klearchus 2 procured 
for him the confidence of Cyrus, who gave him the large sum of 
10,000 darics (about £7600), which he employed in levying an 
army of mercenary Greeks for the defence of the Grecian cities 
in the Chersonese against the Thracian tribes in their neighbour- 
hood, thus maintaining the troops until they were required by 
Cyrus. Again, Aristippus and Menon, Thessalians of the great 
family of the Aleuadse at Larissa, who had maintained then* tie 
of personal hospitality with the Persian royal family ever since 
the time of Xerxes, and were now in connexion with Cyrus, s 
received from him funds to maintain a force of 2000 mercenaries 
for their political purposes in Thessaly, subject to his call when- 

1 Xbh. Anab i 1, 7, S. wore ovSev Byzantium. We know that there was 
Tj^fleTo (the king) ai™ Trv\enovvTuv. a Lacedsemonian Hannost in that 

2 Xen. Anab i. 1,‘ 0 ; ii. 6, 3. The town, named as soon as the town was 

statements here contained do not taken by Lysancler after the battle of 
agree with Dio ddr. xiv 1*2 , while both HSgospotami (Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 2). 
ol them differ from IsokiatSs (Orat This was towards the end of 405 b.c. 
viii, De Pace, s. 121 ; Or. xii. Panath. We know further from the Anabasis 
s. Ill) and Plutarch, ArtaxerxSs, that Kleander was Hannost there in. 
c. 6. 400 B.c. Klearchus may have been 

I follow partially the narrative of Hannost there in 404 B.c. 

DiodOrus, so far as to suppose that the 2 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10 ; Herodot. vii. 
tyranny which he mentions was com- 0 ; is 1; Plato, Menon, c. 1, p. 70; a. 
mitted by Klearchus as Hannost of 11, p. 78 C. 
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ever he should require them. Other Greeks, too, who had 
probably contracted similar ties of hospitality with Cyrus by 
service during the late war — Proxenus, a Boeotian ; Agias and 
Sophaenetus, Arcadians ; Sokrat§s, an Achaean, &c. — were em- 
powered by him to collect mercenary soldiers. His pretended 
objects were — partly the siege of Miletus, partly an ostensible 
•expedition against the Pisidians, warlike and predatory moun- 
taineers who did much mischief from their fastnesses in the 
south-east of Asia Minor. 

Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus sent envoys to 
the Lacedaemonians to invoke their aid, in requital for a( j 
the strenuous manner in which he had seconded their ministration 
operations against Athens, and received a favourable behavSur 114 
answer. He further got together a considerable native of Cyrus - 
force, taking great pains to conciliate friends as well as to inspire 
confidence. “He was straightforward and just, like a candidate 
for command , 53 to use the expression of Herodotus respecting the 
Median Deiokes ; 1 maintaining order and security t hr oughout 
his satrapy, and punishing evil-doers in great numbers, with the 
utmost extremity of rigour, of which the public roads e xhi bited 
abundant living testimony in the persons of mutilated men, 
deprived of their hands, feet, or eyesight . 2 But he was also 


i Herodot. i.96. ^ 6 Be (DeiokSs) old 

fiveiou.evo$ a pXV v t tc Kal 8 1- 

/cai05 i\v. 

Xenoph. Hellen. Mi. 1, 1 ; Diod6r. 
xiv 19. 

J Xen. Anab. i, 9, 8 TmAXatas S’ 
’tSeh/ fyf avi to . 9 erreL|3oju.6/a5 6801)5, ical 
ttoSwv Kal xetpiov <cal o^flaXjuiijv Trepov/A- 
4 vovs avQpuii roiiff. 

For other samples of mutilation 
inflicted by Persians, not merely on 
malefactors, but ou prisoners by -whole- 
sale, see Quintus Curtius, v. 5, 6. 
Alexander the Great was approaching 
near to Persepolis, ‘“quura miserable 
agmen, inter pauca fortunse exempla 
memorandum, regi occuvrit. Captivi 
■erant Gneci ad qnatuor millia ferfe quos 
Persae vario suppliciorum modo affece- 
runt. Alios pedibus, cpiosdam manibus 
auribusque, amputatis, inustisque bar- 
bamrum literal um notis, in longum 
sui ludibiinm reservftverant, , ’ &c. 
Compare Dindfirus, xvii. (39 ; and the 
piodigious tales of cruelty recounted 
in Heiodot ix. 112 ; Ktesiaa, Peisic. c. 


5i ; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 14, 16, 17. 

It is not unworthy of remark that 
while there was nothing in which the 
Persian rulers displayed greater inven- 
tion than in exaggerating bodily suffer- 
ing upon a malefactor or an enemy, 
at Athens, whenever any man was put 
to death by public sentence, the execu- 
tion took place within the prison by 
administering a cup of hemlock, with- 
out even public exposure. It was the 
minimum of pain, as well as the mini- 
mum of indignity, as any one may see 
who leads the account of the death of 
SokratGs, given by Plato at the end of 
the Phseilon. 

It is certain that, on the whole, the 

E ublic sentiment in England is more 
umane now than it was in that day at 
Athens. Yet an Athenian public could 
not have borne the sight of a citizen 
publicly hanged or beheaded in the 
market-place Much less could they 
have home the sight of the prolonged 
tortures inflicted on Damiens at Paris 
in 1757 (a fair parallel to the Persian 
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exact in requiting faithful service, both civil and military. He 
not only made various expeditions against the hostile Mysiana 
and Pisidians, hut was forward in exposing his own person, and 
munificent, rewarding the zeal of all soldiers who distinguished 
themselves. He attached men to his person both by a winning 
demeanour and by seasonable gifts. As it was the uniform 
custom (and is still the custom in the East) for every one who 
appproached Cyrus to come with a present in his hand, 1 so he 
usually gave away again these presents as marks of distinction 
to others. Hence he not only acquired the attachment of all in 
his own service, but also of those Persians whom Artaxerxes sent 
down on various pretences for the purpose of observing his 
motions. Of these emissaries from Susa some were even sent to- 
obstruct and enfeeble him. It was under such orders that a 
Persian named Orontls, governor of Sardis, acted, in levying 
open war against Cyrus, who twice subdued him, and twice 
pardoned him on solemn assurance of fidelity for the future.* 
In all agreements, even with avowed enemies, Cyrus kept faith 
exactly, so that his word was trusted by every one. 

Of such virtues (rare in an Oriental ruler, either ancient or 
b c 40 i modern), and of such secret preparations, Cyrus sought 
to reap the fruits at the beginning of 401 b.c. Xenias, 
lects his* 1 ' general at home, brought together all the garrisons, 
sSdis at Ieavill g a hare sufficiency for defence of the towns. 

Ktearchus, Menon, and the other Greek generals were 
recalled, and the siege of Miletus was relinquished ; so that there 
was concentrated at Sardis a body of 7700 Grecian hoplites, with 
500 light-armed. 3 Others afterwards joined on the march, and 
there was, besides, a native army of about 100,000 mem With 
such means Cyrus set forth (March or April, 401 b.c.) from 
Sardis. His real purpose was kept secret : his ostensible pur- 
pose, as proclaimed and understood by every one except himself 
and Klearchus, was to conquer and root out the Pisidian moun- 
taineers. A joint Lacedaemonian and Persian fleet, under the 
Lacedaemonian admiral Samius, at the same time coasted round 


<r«a0evtrty described in Plutarch, Arta- 
xerx. c. 16), in the presence of an 
immense ciowd of spectators, when 
every window commanding a view of 
the Place do Grisve was let at a high 


uTparis 11 ^ ^7 the best company 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 9, 13 

2 Xen Anab. i. ti, 6. 

3 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 2—3. 
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the south of Asia Minor, in order to lend co-operation from the 
sea-side . 1 This Lacedaemonian co-operation passed for a private 
levy effected by Cyrus himself; for the ephors would not for- 
mally avow hostility against the Great King . 2 

The body of Greeks, immortalized under the name of the Ten 
Thousand, who were thus preparing to plunge into so The Ten 
many unexpected perils, though embarking on a 
foreign mercenary service, were by no means outcasts, their 
or even men of extreme poverty. They were for the and^ircum- 
most part persons of established position, and not a stances 
few even opulent. Half of them were Arcadians or Achseans. 

Such was the reputation of Cyrus for honourable and munificent 
dealing, that many young men of good family had run away from 
their fathers and mothers ; others of mature age had been tempted 
to leave tlieir wives and children ; and there were even some who 
had embarked their own money in advance of outfit for other 
poorer men, as well as for themselves . 3 All calculated on a year’s 
campaign in Pisidia ; which might perhaps be hard, hut would 
certainly be lucrative, and would enable them to return with a 
well-furnished purse. So the Greek commanders at Sardis all 
confidently assured them, extolling, with the emphasis and elo- 
quence suitable to recruiting officers, both the liberality of Cyrus 4 
and tbe abundant promise for all men of enterprise. 

Among others, the Boeotian Proxenus wrote to his friend 
Xenophon, at Athens, pressing him strongly to come 
to Sardis, and offering to present him to Cyrus, whom Bnop n ' 
be (Proxenus) “ considered as a better friend to him than his own 
country ”: 5 a striking evidence of the manner in which such 
foreign mercenary service overlaid Grecian patriotism, which we 
shall recognize more and more as we advance forward. This 
able and accomplished Athenian — entitled to respectful gratitude, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 1. 

2 Diod&r. xiv. 21. 

3 Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 8. ruv yap crrpa- 
TLWTwy ot irAtttrrot ijorav Oil mravei j9tov 
eKTreirkevKore? eirt tchJttjv -ri]V | jluu0O(/>o- 
pais, aAAa tt)is Kvpov iperijv aKovovres, 
ql fie v /cat avSpas ay ovres, oi fie /cal 7rpo- 

(ToustjAcokotls \P 1 'if J ‘ aTa i K0LL TOvToiV 'irepoi 

a7rofiefipoLKore? iraTepas seal /njrepas, ot fie 
xai TCKva. scaraAt7rdisTe5, ws KT^para a v- 
tiks KTrjtrdfiev oi Tjfoisres ttoAlis, a/eoi/ovre? 
ica,l Toil? aAAovf tdiiv 7rapa Kvpou iroAAa 


/cat dyaSd irpaTreiv. tdidvtol ofiv ovrej, 
eir69ovv et? ttjv 'EAAafia <r tifetrSai.. Com- 
paiev. 10, 10. 

4 Compare similar praises of Ptolemy 
Philadelphia, in order to attract Greek 
meicenaries from Sicily to JEgpyt 
(Theocrit xiv. 50—59) 

5 Sen. Anab. iii. 1, 4. i/7ricrxvetTo 5 s 
avrep (Proxenus to Xenoph6n) ei eAflju, 
<£tAoV Kvptf) 7TDL1J 0 "£LV • bv OUTO* CtftYf 
/cpeLTTti) eai/rip vofj.L£eiv rfis iraTptSos. 
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not indeed from Athens his country, hut from the Cyreian army 
and the intellectual world generally — was one of the class of 
Knights, or Horsemen, and is said to have served in that capacity 
at the battle of Delium 1 Of his previo’us life we know little or 
nothing, except that he was an attached friend and diligent 
hearer of Sokrates, the memorials of whose conversation we 
chiefly derive from his pen, as we also derive the narrative ot the 
Cyreian march. In mv last preceding chapter on Sokrates, I 
have made ample use of the Memorabilia of Xenophon ; and I 
am now about to draw from his Anabasis (a model of perspicuous 
and interesting narrative) the account of the adventures of the 
Cyreian army, which we are fortunate in knowing from so 
authentic a source. 

On receiving the invitation from Proxenus, Xenophon felt 
HowXeno- muel1 inclined to comply. To a member of that class 
to^iiTthe 6 of Kni S llts > three years before had been the 

Cyreian mainstay of the atrocities of the Thirty (how far he 
army was personally concerned we cannot say), it is pro- 
bable that residence in Athens was in those times not peculiarly 
agreeable. He asked the opinion of Sokrates ; who, apprehensive 
lest service under Cyrus, the bitter enemy of Athens, might 
expose him to unpopularity with his countrymen, recommended 
an application to the Delphian oracle. Thither Xenophon went ; 
but in truth he had already made up his mind beforehand. So 
that instead of asking, “whether he ought to go or refuse,” he 
simply put the question, “To which of the gods must I sacri- 
fice, in order to obtain safety and success in a journey which I 
am now meditating? ” The reply of the oracle-indicating Zeus 
Basileus as the god to whom sacrifice was proper — was brought 
hack by Xenoph6n ; upon which Sokrates, though displeased that 
the question had not been fairly put as to the whole project, 
nevertheless advised, since an answer had now been given, that 


,, 1 Sto* 0 . ix - p. 403. The stoTy 
that Sokrat&s earned off Xenophfin 
wounded and thrown from his horse, 
«n his shoulders, and thus saved his 
life, seems too doubtful to enter into 
the narrative. 

Among 1 the proofs that XenophSn 
was among the horsemen or 'In-im? of 
Athens, we may remark not only his 
■own strong interest and great skill in 


horsemanship, in the cavalry service 
^ i w 1 ^ s commander, and in 

all that relates to horses, as manifested 
in his published works, but also the fact 
that his son Gryllus served afterwards 
among the Athenian horsemen at the 
combat of cavalry which preceded the 

great battle of Mantineia (Diogen. 
Eaert. n. 64). * 
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it should be literally obeyed. Accordingly Xenophcin, having 
offered the sacrifices prescribed, took his departure first to 
Ephesus and thence to Sardis, where he found the army about to 
set forth. Proxenus presented him to Cyrus, who entreated him 
earnestly to take service, promising to dismiss him as soon as the 
campaign against the Pisidians should be finished. 1 He was thus 
induced to stay, yet only as volunteer or friend of Proxenus, 
without accepting any special post in the army, either as officer 
or soldier. There is no reason to believe that his service under 
Cyrus had actually the effect apprehended by Sokrat£s, of render- 
ing him unpopular at Athens. Por though he was afterwards 
banished, tins sentence was not passed against him until after the 
battle of Korfineia in 394 B.C., where he was in arms as a con- 
spicuous officer under Agesilaus, against his own countrymen and 
their Theban allies — nor need we look further back for the 
grounds of the sentence. 

Though Artaxerxes, entertaining general suspicions of his 
brother’s ambitious views, had sent down various B c. 401 . 
persons to watch him, yet Cyrus had contrived to ^p^ or 
gain or neutralize these spies, and had masked his Cymg 
preparations so skilfully that no intimation was con- marches 
veved to Susa until the march was about to com- ^kJios^ 
mence. It was only then that Tissaphernes, seeing — Keisense. 
the siege of MilStus relinquished and the vast force mustering at 
Sardis, divined that something more was meant than the mere 
conquest of Pisidian freebooters, and went up in person to warn 
the King, who began his preparations forthwith. 2 That which 
Tissaphernes had divined was yet a secret to every man in the 
army, to Proxenus as well as the rest, when Cyrus, having con- 
fided the provisional management of his satrapy to some Persian 
kinsmen, and to his admiral the Egyptian Tamos, commenced his 
march in a south-easterly direction from Sardis, through Lydia 
and Phrygia. 3 Three days’ march, a distance stated at 22 para- 
sangs, 4 brought him to the Mseander ; one additional march of 

1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4—9 ; v. 9, ‘22—24. AlkibiadSs. That the latter should 

2 Xen. Anab, L 2, 4 ; ii, 3, 19, have bad any concern in it appears 

Diodflrus (xiv. 11), citing from improbable. But Diodftrus on more 

Ephorus, affirms that the first re- than one occasion confounds Pharna- 
velation to Artaxerxes was made by bazus and Tissaphernes 
Pliamabazus, who had learnt it from * Diod&r xiv it), 
the acuteness of the Athenian Bxile 4 The parasan^ was a Persian mea- 
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eight parasangs, after crossing that river, forwarded him to 
Kolossse, a flourishing city in Phrygia, where Menon overtook 
him with a reinforcement of 1000 hoplites and 500 peltasts — 
Dolopes, HSnianes, and Olynthians. He then marched three 


surement of length, but, according to 
Strabo, not of uniform value in all 
parts of Asia : in some parts, held 
equivalent to SO stadia, in others tD 40, 
in others to 60 (Strabo, xi. p. 518 : For- 
biger, Handbuch der Alten Geograph. 
vol. i. p. 555). This variability of 
meaning is noway extraordinary, when 
we recollect the difference between 
English, Irish, and German miles, &c. 

Herodotus tells us distinctly what 
he meant by a parasang, and what the 
Peisian government of his day recog- 
nized as such in their measurement of 
the great road from Sardis to Susa, as 
well as in their measurements of terri- 
tory for purposes of tribute (Herod v. 
53 ; vi. 43). It was 30 Greek stadia= 
nearly 3£ English miles, or neaily 3 
geographical miles. The distance be- 
tween every two successive stations, 
on the roacl from Sardis to Susa (which 
was “all inhabited and all secure,” 
Siol obeeo/ueVrjs re Zirao-a Kal dur£ aAeos), 
would seem to have beenmeasured and 
marked in parasangs and fractions of 
a parasang. It seems probable, from 
the account which Herodotus gives of 
the inarch of Xerxls (vii. 26), that this 
road passed from Kappadokia and 
across the river Halys, through Kelaense 
and Kolossse to Saidis ; and therefore 
that the Toad which Cyrus took for his 
march, from Sardis at least as far as 
Helsense, must have been so measured 
and maiked 

XenophGn also in his summing up 
of the route (ii. 2, 0 , vii. 8, 26) implies 
the parasang as equivalent to 30 stadia, 
while he gives, for the most part, each 
day’s journey measured in parasangs. 
Now, even at the outset of the march, 
we have no reason to believe that there 
was any official measurer of road-pro- 
gress accompanying the army, like 
Bseton, 6 ^rfixarKrTri^ ’AAefa^Spov, in 
Alexander’s invasion : see Athenseus, 
x. p. 442, and Geier, Alexandri Magni 
Hi-itor. Scrippt. p. 357, Y et XenophGn, 
throughout the whole maich, even as 
far as Trebizond, states the day’s march 
of the army in parasangs ; not merely 
in Asia Minor, wherethere werB roads, 
but through the Arabian desert be- 
tween Thapsakus and Pyla?, through 
the snows of Armenia, and through 


the territory of the barbarous Chaly- 
bes. He tells us that in the desert of 
Arabia they marched 90 parasangs in 
thiiteen days, Dr very nearly 7 para- 
sangs per day— and that too under the 
extreme heat of summer. He tells us 
further, that in the deep snows of 
Armenia, and in the extremity of 
winter, they marched 15 parasangs in 
three days ; and through the terri- 
tory (also covered with snow) of the 
pugnacious Chalybes, 50 parasangs in 
seven days, or more than 7 parasangs 
per day. Such marches, at 30 stadia 
for the parasang, are impossible. And 
how did XenophGn measure the dis- 
tance marched over ’ 

The most intelligent modem investi- 
gators and travellers — Maior Rennell, 
Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Hamilton, Colonel 
Chesney, Professor Koch, &c., offer no 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
Major Rennell reckons the parasangs 
as equal to 2*25 geogr. miles: Mr. 
Ainsworth at 3 geogr. miles : Mr. 
Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, c. 
42. p. 200) at something less than 
2J geogr. miles : Colonel Chesney 
(hluphrat and Tigris, ch 8, p 207) at 
2*008 geogr. miles between Sardis and 
Thapsakus— at 1*98 geogr. miles, be- 
tween Thapsakus and Kunaxa— at 
something less than this, without 
specifying how much, during the re- 
treat. It is evident that there is no 
certain basis to proceed upon, even for 
the earlier portion of the route ; much 
more, for the retreat. The distance 
between Ikomuni and Dana (or Tyaua) 
is one of the quantities on which Mr. 
Hamilton rests his calculation, but we 
are by no means certain that Cyrus 
took the direct route of march : he 
rather seems to have turned out of his 
way, partly to plunder Lykaoma, partly 
to conduct the Kilikian princess home- 
ward. The other item, insisted upon 
by Mr. Hamilton, is the distance be- 
tween Kelsense and Kolosspe, two places 
thesite of which seems well ascertained, 
and which are bv the best modem maps 
52 geographical miles apart. XenophGn 
calls the distance 20 parasangs. Assum- 
ing the road by which he marched to 
have been the same with that now 
travelled, it w ould make the parasang 
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days onward to Kelgense, another Phrygian city, “great and 
flourishing,” with a citadel very strong both by nature and art. 
Here he halted no less than thirty days, in order to await the 
arrival of Klearchus, with his division of 1000 hoplites, 800 
Thracian peltasts, and 200 Kretan bowmen : at the same time 
Sophsenetus arrived with 1000 further hoplites, and Sosias with 
300. This total of Greeks was reviewed by Cyrus in one united 
body at Kelaense : 11,000 hoplites and 2000 peltasts. 1 

As far as Kelsense, his march had been directed straight towards 
Pisidia, near the borders of which territory that city PeltEe __ 
is situated. So far, therefore, the fiction with which Kevamdn- 
he started was kept up. But on leaving Kelaense, he Kaystru- 
turned his march away from Pisidia, in a direction Pelilon - 
nearly northward ; first in two days, ten parasangs, to the town 
of Peltae ; next in two days farther, twelve parasangs, to Keramon- 
Agora, the last city in the district adjoining Mysia. At Peltse, in 


of Xenoph6n=2'6 geographical miles, continued even as far as Ikonium or 
I have before remarked that the road Dana Hence, by these early marches, 
between Kolossae and Kelsense was Xenophon had the opportunity of 
probably measured and. numbered forming to himself roughly an idea of 

— ’ — j.- - • - the time (measured by thB course of the 

sun) which it took for the army to 
march one, two, or three parasangs , 
and when he came to the ulterior 
portions of the road, he called that 
Length of time by the name of onB, two, 
or three parasangs. Five parasangs 
seam to have meant with lnm a full 
day's march ; threa or four, a short 
day; six, seven, or eight, a long or 
very long day. 

We must recollect that the Greeks 
in the time of Xenopli&n had no port- 
able means of measuring hours, and 
did not habitually divide the day into 


according to parasangs ; so that Xeno- 
phfin, in giving the number of para- 
sangs between these two places, would 
be speaking upon official authmity. 

Even a century and a half after- 
wards, the geographer Eratosthenes 
found it not possible to obtain accu- 
rate measurements, in much of the 
country traversed by Cyrus (Strabo, ii. 
p. 73). , _ 

Colonel Chesney remarks— " From 
Sardis to Cunaxa, or thB mounds of 
Mohammed, cannot be much under or 
over 12h5 geographical miles, making 

2 .164 geographical miles for each of „ -- — . , 

the 5^5 parasangs given by Xenoph&n hours, or into any other recognized 
l.. ” -fvnn+inn. Thp AlftrcRndrine astro- 


bctween these two places ”. 

As a measure of distance, the para- 
sang of Xenophftn is evidently untrust- 
worthy. Is it admissible to consider, 
in the description of this march, that 
the parasangs and stadia of Xenoph&n 
are measurements i ather of time than 
of space ? From Sardis to Kelaense, he 
had a measured road and numbered 


fraction. The Alexandrine astro- 
nomers, nBar two centuries afterwards, 
were the fiist to use upr j in the sense 
of hour (Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono* 
logie, vol. l. p. 23^)- 

This may perhaps help to explain 
Xenophbn’s meaning, when he talks 
about marching five or seven paiasangs 
amidst the deep snows of Armenia ; I 


parasangs of distance : it is probable do not however suppose that he had 
that the same mensuration andnume- this meaning umfoimly or steadily 
ration continued farther, as far as piesent to his mind. Sometimes, it 
Keram&n- Agora and Kaystru-Pedion would seem, he must have used the 
(since I imagine that the road from word in its usual meaning of distance 
Kelaense to the Halys and Kappadokia 1 -Xen. Anab. i. 3, 8. ®. . About 
must have gone through these two Kelrense, Arrian, Exp. AI. i. 2D, 
places)— and possibly it may have Quint Curt. in. 1, 6. 
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si halt of three days, the Arcadian general Xenias celebrated the 
^reat festival of his country, the Lykeea, with its usual games and 
matches, m the presence of Cyrus. From Keram on- Agora, Cyrus 
marched in three days the unusual distance of thirty parasangs , 1 
to a city called Kaystru-Pedion (the plain of Kaystrus), where he 
halted for five days. Here his repose was disturbed by the mur- 
murs of the Greek soldiers, who had received no pay for three 
months (Xenophdn had before told us that they were mostly men 
who had some means of their own), and who now 
Cyrus for 0 * flocked round his tent to press for their arrears. So 
Epyaxa* impoverished was Cyrus by previous disbursements — 
supplies perhaps also by remissions of tribute for the purpose 
of popularizing himself — that he was utterly without 
money, and was obliged to put them off again with promises. 
And his march might well have ended here, had he not been 
rescued from embarrassment by the arrival of Hpyaxa, wife of the 
Kilikian prince, Syennesis, who brought to him a large sum of 
money, and enabled him to give to the Greek soldiers four months’ 
pay at once. As to the Asiatic soldiers, it is probable that they 
received little beyond their maintenance. 


i These three marches, each of ten Ikonium. About the point, somewhere 
parasangs, from Keramdn-Agora to near Synuaia, where these different 
Kaystru-Pedion, are the longest re- roads crossed, see Mr. Ainsworth, 
corded in the Anabasis. 11 is rather Trav. in the Track, p. 28. 
surprising to find them so ; for there I do not share the doubts which 
seems no motive for Cyrus to have have been raised about Xenophon's 
burned forward. When he reached accuracy, in his description of the 
Kaystiu-Pedion, he halted five days route from Sardis to Ikonium ; though 
Koch (Zng der Zehn Tausend, Leipsic, several of the places which he mentions 
1850, p. Ui) remarks that the three days' are not otherwise known to us, ancl 
march, which seem to have dropped their sites cannot be exactly identified. 
out > of Xenoph&n’s calculation, com- There is a gi eat departure from the 
paring the items with the total, might straight line of hearing. But we at 
conveniently be let in here : so that the present day assign more weight to 
tliesethirty parasangs should have occu- that circumstance than is suited to the 
pied six days* march instead of three : days of Xenoph&n. Straight roads, 
live paiasangs per day, The whole stretching systematically over a large 
march which Cyrus had hitherto made region of country, aie not of that age : 
from Sardis, including the road from the communications were probably all 
Keramdn-Agora to Kaystru-Pedion, originally made, between one neigh- 
lay in the great road from Sardis to bouring town and another, -without 
the river Halys.Kappadokia, and Susa, much refeience to saving of dis- 
That road (as we see by the march of tance, and with no reference to any 
Xerx&s, Hero dot. vii 2S ; v. 62) passed promotion of traffic between distant 
through both Kelseme and Kolossae ; places. 

though this is a prodigious departure It was just about this time that King 

from the straight line At Kpystru- Archelaus began to “cut straight 
Pedion, Cyrus seems to have left this roads” in Macedonia, which Thucy- 
great road: taking a different route, did&s seems to note as a remarkable 
in a direction nearly south-east towards thing (ii, lOU). 
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Two ensuing days of march, still through Phrygia, "brought the 
army to Thymbrium ; two more to Tyrireum. "Each Thymtrmm 
clay's march is called five parasangs . 1 * It was here that — TyriBeum 
Cyrus, halting three days, passed the army in review, th^Ctoeks 
to gratify the Kilikian princess Epyaxa, who was still by Cyrus, 
accompanying the march. His Asiatic troops were first made to 
march in order before him, cavalry and infantry in their separate 
divisions ; after which he himself in a chariot, and Epyaxa in a 
harmamaxa (a sort of carriage or litter covered with an awning 
which opened or shut at pleasure), passed all along the front of 
the Greek line, drawn up separately. The hoplites were marshalled 
four deep, all in their best trim — brazen helmets, purple tumcs, 
greaves or leggings, and the shields rubbed bright, just taken out 
of the wrappers in which they were carried dur ing a mere march . 3 
Klearchus commanded on the left and Menon on the right, the 
other generals being distributed in the centre. Having completed 
his review along the whole line, and taken a station with the 
Kilikian princess at a certain distance in front of it, Cyrus sent 
his interpreter to the generals, and desired that he might see them 
charge. Accordingly the orders were given, the spears were pro- 


i Neither Thymbrium nor Tyriaeum 
can he identified But it seems that 
both must have been situated on the 
line of road now followed by the cara- 
vans from Smyrna to Konieh (Ikonium), 
which line of road follows a duection 
between the mountains called Emir 
Dagh on the north-east, and those 
called Sultan Dagh on the south-west 
(Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, 
PP- 21, 22). „ 

J Elxov fie 7raVTes Kpavr] x a ^ K0L i KaL 
Xtri^ar tfiOLVi/couT, /cat /cvrjfitSas, (eat ris 
dffiri'Sas LKKGKa9a.pfxeva$. 

When the hoplite was on march, 
without expectation of an enemy, the 
shield seems to have been earned 
behind him, with this blanket attached 
to it (seeAristoph Acham. 10S5, lOSO— 
1149) : it was slung by the strap round 
his neck and shoulder, yometimes, 
indeed, he had an opportunity of re- 
lieving himself from the burden, by 
putting the shield in a baggage-wag- 
gon (Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20). The officers 
generally, and doubtless some soldiers, 
could command attendants to carry 
their shields for them (iv. 2, 20 ; Aris- 
toph. 1. c,). 


On occasion of this review, the 
shields were unpacked, rubbed, and 
brightened, as before a battlB (Xen. 
Hell. vh. 5, 20); then fastened round 
the neck or shoulders, and held out 
upon the left arm, which was passed 
through thB lings or straps attached 
to its concave or interior side- 

Respecting the cases or wrappers of 
the shield, see a curious stratagem of 
the Syracusan AgathoklSs (Diod&r. xx_ 
11). The Roman soldiers also carried 
their shields in leathern wrappers, 
when on march (Plutarch Luciut c. 
27). 

It is to he remarked that XenophSn, 
in enumerating the arms of the Cy- 
reians, does not mention breastplates ; 
which (though sometimes worn, see 
Plutarch, Dion. c. 30) were not usually 
worn by hoplites, who carried heavy 
shields. It 13 quite possible that some 
of the Cyreian infantry may have had 
breastplates as well as shields, since 
eveiy soldier provided his own aims ; 
but Xenoph&n states only what was 
common to all. 

Grecian cavalry commonly wore a 
heavy bieastplate, bnt had no shield. 
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tended, tlie trumpets sounded, and uhe whole Greek force moved 
forward in battle array with the usual shouts. As they advanced, 
the pace became accelerated, and they made straight against the 
victualling portion of the Asiatic encampment Such was the 
terror occasioned by the sight, that all the Asiatics fled forthwith, 
.abandoning their property — Epyaxa herself among the first, 
quitting her palanquin. Though she had among her personal 
guards some Greeks from Aspendus, she had never before seen a 
Grecian army, and was amazed as well as terrified — much to the 
satisfaction of Cyrus, who saw in the scene an augury of his own 
coming success . 1 

Three days of farther march (called twenty parasangs in all) 
Ik o ilium brought the army to Ikonium (now Konieh), the 
Xykaonia— extreme city of Phrygia, where Cyrus halted 
— Tyana three days. He then marched for five days (thirty 
parasangs) through Lykaonia ; which country, as being out of his 
own satrapy, and even hostile, he allowed the Greeks to plunder. 
Lykaonia being immediately on the borders of Pisidia, its inhabi- 
tants were probably reckoned as Pisidians, since they were of the 
like predatory character ; 2 so that Cyrus would be partially 
realizing the pretended purpose of his expedition. He thus, too, 
approached near to Mount Taurus, which separated him from 
Kilikia ; and he here sent the Kilikian princess, together with 
Menon and his division, over the mountain, by a pass shorter 
and more direct, but seemingly little frequented, and too difficult 
for the whole army, in order that they might thus get straight 
into Kilikia , 3 in the rear of Syennesis, who was occupying the 
regular pass more to the northward. Intending to enter with 
his main body tlirough this latter pass, Cyrus first proceeded 
through Kappadokia (four days’ march, twenty-five parasangs) 
to Dana, or Tyana, a flourishing city of Kappadokia, where he 
halted three days, and where he put to death two Persian officers 
on a charge of conspiring against him . 4 * 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated Tauri-Pylse or 

1 Xen. Anab. L 2, 16 — 19. SoU, afterwards called Pompeiopolis. 

2 Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. It is laid down, in the Peutinger Tables 

" This shorter and more direct pass as the road from Ikonium to Pompeio- 

* crosses the Taurns by Kizil-Chesmeh, polis (Ainsworth, p 40 sea.; Chawt’ 6 *’' 

A J an -Buzuk, and Mizetli ; it led di- Enph. and Tigr. ii. p. 2091 

rectly to the Kilikian seaport-tows * Xen, Ajiab. i. 2, 20. 
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Kilikian Gates, was occupied by Syennesis. Though a road fit 
for vehicles, it was yet 3600 feet above the level of the pagg 
sea, steep, bordered by high ground on each side, and Taurus mto 
crossed by a wall with gates, so that it could not KUitia * 
be forced if ever so moderately defended. 1 But the Kilikian 
prince, alarmed at the news that Menon had already crossed the 
mountains by the less fi equented pass to his rear, and that the 
fleet of Cyrus was sailing along the coast, evacuated his own 
impregnable position, and fell back to Tarsus ; from whence he 
again retired, accompanied by most of the inhabitants, to an 
inaccessible fastness on the mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, 
ascending without opposition the great pass thus abandoned, 
reached Tarsus after a march ol four days, there rejoining Menon 
and Epyaxa. Two lochi, or companies, of the division of Menon, 
having dispersed on their march for pillage, had been cut off by 
the natives ; for which the main body of Greeks now took 
their revenge, plundering both the city and palace of Syennesis. 
That prince, though invited by Cyrus to come back to Tarsus, at 
first refused, but was at length prevailed upon by the persuasions 
of his wife to return under a safe conduct. He was induced to 
contract an alliance, to exchange presents with Cyrus, and to 
give him a large sum of money towards his expedition, together 
with a contingent of troops ; in return for which it was stipulated 
that Kilikia should be no further plundered, and that the slaves 
taken away might he recovered wherever they were found. 2 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not directly tell us 
so, that the resistance of Syennesis (this was a standing Syenjiesisof 
name or title of the hereditary princes of Kilikia under laiiMa— his 
the Persian crown) was a mere feint ; that the visit Je^ssists" 
of Epyaxa with a supply of money to Cyrus, and the Cyrus with 
admission of Menon and his division over Mount moD£y ' 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21 ; DiodOr. xiv. 
20. Sob Mr. Kinneir, Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. 116 ; Col. Chesney, Euphrates 
and Tigris, voL i. pp. 293 — 354 ; and 
Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Traci 

of the Ten Thousand, p. 40 siq . ; also 
his other work, Travels in Asia Minor, 
voL ii. ch. 30, pp. 70—77 ; and Koch, 
Der Zug der Zehn TausBnd, pp. 26—172, 
for a description of this memorable 
pass. 


Alexander the Great, as well as 
Cyrus, was fortunate enough to find 
this impregnable pass abandoned, as 
it appears, through sheer stupidity or 
recklessness of the satrap who ought 
to have defended it, and who had not 
even the same excuse for abandoning 
it as Syennesis had on the approach of 
Cyrus (Arrian, E. A. ii. 4 ; Curtins, 
hi. 9, 10, 11). 

2 Ken. Anab. L 2, 28-27. 
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Taurus, were manoeuvres in collusion with him ; and that* 
thinking Cyrus would he successful, he was disposed to support 
his cause, yet careful at the same time to give himself the air of 
having been oveipowered, in case Artaxerxes should prove 
victorious. 1 

At first, however, it appeared as if the march of Cyrus was 
Cyrus at destined to finish at Tarsus, where he was obliged to 
mutiny^ remain twenty days. The army had already passed 
the Gieeks by Pisidia, the ostensible purpose of the expedition, 
refusal to for which the Grecian troops had been engaged ; not 
go farther. one 0 f them, either officer or soldier, suspecting any- 
thing to the contrary, except Klearchus, who was in the secret. 
But all now saw that they had been imposed upon, and found 
out that they were to be conducted against the Persian king. 
Besides tbe resentment at such delusion, they shrunk from the 
risk altogether ; not from any fear of Persian armies, but front 
the terrors of a march of three months inward from the coast,, 
and the impossibility of return, which had so powerfully affected 
the Spaitan king Kleomenes, 2 a century before ; most of them 
being (as I have before remarked) men of decent position and 
family in their respective cities. Accordingly they proclaimed 
their determination to advance no farther, as they had not been 
engaged to fight against the Great King. 3 

Among the Grecian officers, each (Klearchus, Proxenus, Menon T 
Klearchus Xenias > & c 0 commanded his own separate division, 
tries to without any generalissimo except Cyrus himself, 

the' mutiny of them probably sympathized more or less in 

U the resentment as well as in the repugnance of the 
soldiers. But Klearchus, an exile, and a mercenary 
by profession, was doubtless prepared for this mutiny, and had 
assured Cyrus that it might be overcome. That such a man as 
Klearchus could be tolerated as a commander of free and non- 
professional soldiers is a proof of the great susceptibility of the 

odio in Romanos, cui Perseus indul- 
geret, Demetrius summo, ope adversa- 
retur, prospicientes amimo exitum 
incauti a fraude fraterna juvenis — 
adjuvtmdum, quod futurwrii erat, rati, 
Jovendamgue spew voUntions, Perseo ne 
adjungunt*’ &c. (Livy, xl. 5). 

3 See Herodot. v. 49. 

3 Xen. Anab. i. 3, 1. 


1 DiodOrus (xiv. 20) represents Syen- 
nesis as playing a double game, though 
reluctantly. He takes no notice of the 
proceeding of Epyaxa. 

So Livy says, about the conduct of 
the Macedonian courtiers in regard to 
the enmity between Perseus and Deme- 
trius, the two sons of Philip II. of 
Macedon : £ “ Crescente in dies Philippi 
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Greek lioplites for military discipline. For though he had great 
military merits, being brave, resolute, and full of resource in the 
hour of danger, provident for the subsistence of his soldiers, and 
unshrinking against fatigue and hardship, yet his look and 
manner were harsh, his punishments were perpetual as well as 
cruel, and he neither tried nor cared to conciliate his soldiers, 
who accordingly stayed with him, and were remarkable for 
exactness of discipline, so long as political orders required them, 
hut preferred service under other commanders when they could 
obtain it. 1 Finding his orders to march forward disobeyed, 
Klearchus proceeded at once in his usual manner to enforce and 
punish. But he found resistance universal ; he himself, with 
the cattle who carried his baggage, was pelted when he began to 
move forward, and narrowly escaped with his life. Thus dis- 
appointed in liis attempt at coercion, he was compelled to convene 
the soldiers in a regular assembly, and to essay persuasion. 

On first appearing befure the assembled soldiers, this harsb and 
imperious officer stood for a long time silent, and even 
weeping : a remarkable point in Grecian manners, persuasion 
and exceedingly impressive to the soldiers, who looked discourse 
on him with surprise and in silence. At length he to^the^ 
addressed them : “ Be not astonished, soldiers, to see 
me deeply mortified. Cyrus has been my friend and benefactor. 
It was he who sheltered me as an exile, and gave me 10,000 
darics, which I expended not on my own profit or pleasure, but 
upon you, and in defence of Grecian interests in the Chersonese 
against Thracian depredators. When Cyrus invited me, I came 
to him along with you, in order to make him the best return in 
my power for his past kindness. But now, since you will no 
longer march along with me, I am under the necessity either of 
renouncing you or of breaking faith with him. Whether I am 
doing right or not, I cannot say ; but I shall stand by you and 
share your fate. No one shall say of me that, having conducted 
Greek troops into a foreign land, I betrayed the Greeks and chose 
the foreigner. You are to me country, friends, allies : while you 
are with me, I can help a friend and repel an enemy. Understand 
me well: I shall go wherever you go, and partake your fortune.” 3 , 

iXen. Anal) ii. 6, 5—15. other occasions, 1 translate the sense 

2 Xenl Anab. i. 9, 2—7. Here, as on rather than the words 

7—13 
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This speech, and the distinct declaration of Klearchus that he 
His refusal w011 ^ not marc ^ forward against the king, was heard 
to march by the soldiers with much delight ; in which those of 
^eUre” the other Greek divisions sympathized, especially as 
ceived. none 0 f the other Greek commanders had yet 
announced a similar resolution. So strong was this feeling 
among the soldiers of Xenias and Pasion, that 2000 of them left 
their commanders, coming over forthwith, with arms and 
baggage, to the encampment of Klearchus. 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself, dismayed at the resistance encoun- 
Deceitfui tered, sent to desire an interview with Klearchus, but 
man oeuvres the latter, knowing well the game that he was play- 
chu^tT’ ing, refused to obey the summons. He however at 
soidfexs B ^e same ^ me despatched a secret message to encou- 
roimil to rage Cyrus with the assurance that everything would 
Cyrus ' come right at last — and to desire further that fresh 
invitations might he sent, in order that he (Klearchus) might 
answer hy fresh refusals. He then again convened in assembly 
both his own soldiers and those who had recently deserted Xenias 
to join him. “ Soldiers (said he), we must recollect that we have 
now broken -with Cyrus. We are no longer his soldiers, nor he 
our paymaster ; moreover, I know that he thinks we have 
wronged him, so that I am both afraid and ashamed to go near 
him. He is a good friend, but a formidable enemy, and has a 
powerful force of his own, which all of you see near at hand. 
This is no time for us to slumber. We must take careful counsel 
whether to stay or go ; and if we go, how to get away in safety, 
as well as to obtain provisions. I shall be glad to hear what any 
man has to suggest.” 

Instead of the peremptory tone habitual with Klearchus, the 
troops found themselves now, for the first time, not merely 
released from his command, hut deprived of his advice. Some 
soldiers addressed the assembly, proposing various measures 
suitable to the emergency ; but their propositions were opposed 
hy other speakers, who, privately instigated by Klearchus him- 
self, set forth the difficulties either of staying or departing. One 
among these secret partisans of the commander even affected to 
take the opposite side, and to be impatient for immediate de- 
parture. “ If Klearchus does not choose to conduct ns back (said 
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this speaker), let ns immediately elect other generals, bay provi- 
sions, get ready to depart, and then send to ask Cyrus for mer- 
chant-vessels, or at any rate for guides in our return march by 
land. If he refuses both these requests, we must put ourselves 
in marching order, to fight our way back ; sending forward a 
detachment without delay to occupy the passes.” Klearchus 
here interposed to say that, as for himself, it was impossible for 
him to continue in command ; but he would faithfully obey any 
other commander who might be elected. He was followed by 
another speaker, who demonstrated the absurdity of going and 
asking Cyrus either for a guide or for ships, at the very moment 
when they were frustrating his projects. How could he be ex- 
pected to assist them in getting away ? Who could trust either 
his ships or his guides ? On the other hand, to depart without 
his knowledge or concurrence was impossible. The proper course 
would be to send a deputation to him, consisting of others along 
with Klearchus, to ask what it was that he really wanted, which no 
one yet knew. His answer to the question should be reported to 
the meeting, in order that they might take their resolution 
accordingly. 

To this proposition the soldiers acceded ; for it was but too 
plain that retreat was no easy matter. The deputation 
went to put the question to Cyrus, who replied that 
* his real purpose was to attack his enemy Abrokomas, accompany 
who was on the river Euphrates, twelve days’ march farther- 
onward. If he found Abrokomas there, he would p“y rease of 
punish him as he deserved. If, on the other hand, 

Abrokomas had fled, they might again consult what step was fit 
to be taken. 

The soldiers, on hearing this, suspected it to be a deception, 
but nevertheless acquiesced, not knowing what else to do. They 
required only an increase of pay. Not a word was said about the 
Great King, or the expedition against him. Cyrus granted 
increased pay of fifty per cent, upon the previous rate. Instead 
of one aaric per month to each soldier, he agreed to give a 
daric and a half . 1 

This remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of the 
Greek citizen-soldier. What is chiefly to be noted is the appeal 
i Xen Auab. i 8, 10— Zl. 
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made to their reason and judgment — the habit, established more 
or less throughout so large a portion of the Grecian world, and 
atta ini ng its maximum at Athens, of hearing both sides and 
deciding afterwards. The soldiers are indignant, justly and 
naturally, at the fraud practised upon them. But instead of sur- 
rendering themselves to this impulse arising out of the past, they 
are brought to look at the actualities of the present, and take 
measure of what is best to be done for the future. To return 
back from the place where they stood, against the wish of Cyrus, 
was an enterprise so full of difficulty and danger that the decision 
to which they came was recommended by the best considerations 
of reason. To go on was the least dangerous course of the two, 
besides its chances of unmeasured reward. 

As the remaining Greek officers and soldiers followed the 
example of Klearchus and his division, the whole 
wS— from army marched forward from Tarsus, and reached Issus, 
Tarsus to the ex t reme c it y of' Kilikia, in five days’ march — 
crossing the rivers Sams 1 and Pyramus. At Issus, a 
flourishing and commercial port in the angle of the Gulf so 
called, Cyrus was joined hy his fleet of 60 triremes — 35 Laceilse- 
monian and 25 Persian triremes •: bringing a reinforcement of 
700 boplites, under the command of the Lacedaemonian Cheiri- 
sophus, said to have been despatched hy the Spartan ephors. 2 He 
also received a further reinforcement of' 400 Grecian soldiers, 
making the total of Greeks in his army 14,000, from which are to 
be deducted the 100 soldiers of Menon’s division, slain in Kilikia. 

The arrival of this last body of 400 men was a fact of some im- 
Flight of portance. They had hitherto been in the service of 
— abSuion 3 ^rokomas (the Persian general commanding a vast 
ment of the force, said to be 300,000 men, for the king, in Phoenicia 
passes and f rom whom they now deserted to Cyrus. 

Such desertion was at once the proof of their reluctance to fight 

1 The breadth of the river Saras the Ten Thousand, p. 54. 

(Scihun) is given "by Xenophfln at 300 Colonel Cbesney affirms that neither 
feet, which agrees nearly with the the Saras nor the Pyiamus is fordable, 
statements of modem travellers (Koch, There must have been budges ; which, 
Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 34). in the then flourishing state of Kilikia, 

Compare, for the description of this is by no means improbable. He and 
country, Kinneir’s Journey through Mr. Ainsworth, however, differ as to 
Asia Minor, p. 135; Col Chesney, the route which they suppose Cyrus to 
Euphiat^s and Tigris, ii. p 211; Mr have taken between Tarsus and Issus. 
Ainsworth, Travels m the Track of 2 Dioddr. xiv. 21. 
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against the great "body of their countrymen inarching upwards, 
and of the general discouragement reigning amidst the king’s army. 
So great indeed was that discouragement, that Abrokomas now 
fled from the Syrian coast into the interior, abandoning three 
defensible positions in succession — (1) the Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria; (2) the pass of Beilan over Mount Amanus ; (3) the passage 
of the Euphrates. He appears to have been alarmed by the easy 
passage of Cyrus from Kappadokia into Kilikia, and still more, 
probably, by the evident collusion of Syennesis with the invader. 1 

Cyrus had expected to find the Gates of Kilikia and Syria stoutly 
defended, and had provided for this emergency by Gateg f 
bringing up his fleet to Issus, in order that he might be Kilikia and 
able to transport a division by sea to the rear of the Syria ‘ 
defenders. The pass was at one day’s march from Issus. It was a 
narrow road for the length of near half a mile, between the sea 
on one side and the steep cliffs terminating Mount Amanus on 
the other. The two entrances, on the side of Kilikia as well as 
on that of Syria, were both closed by walls and gates : midway 
between the two the river Kersus broke out from the mountains 
and flowed into the sea. No army could force this pass against 
defenders ; hut the possession of the fleet doubtless enabled an 
assailant to turn it. Cyrus was overjoyed to find it undefended. 2 
And here we cannot but notice the superior ability and fore- 
thought of Cyrus, as compared with the other Persians opposed 
to him. He had looked at this as well as at tlie other difficulties 
of his march beforehand, and had provided the means of meeting 
them ; whereas, on tlie king’s side, all the numerous means and 
opportunities of defence are successively abandoned: the Persians 
have no confidence except in vast numbers — or, when numbers 
fail, in treachery. 

Five parasangs, or one day’s inarch from this pass, Cyrus reached 
the Phoenician maritime town of Myriandrus, a place D eaer tion 
of great commerce, with its harbour full of merchant- 
men. While he rested here seven days, his two —prudence 
generals Xenias and Pasion deserted him, privately 01 0yrU3, 
engaging a merchant- vessel to carry them away with their pro- 

1 Xen Anab, i. 4, 3—5. ’A^po^/ia? eie $olj /wcijs, rrapa pa.<ri\ta ainj\aui/e^ 
S' oil tovto eTToCrftrtv, aAA’ eirel rjicove &C. 

Kupov cv KiAlkuj aura, iva.<rrpe\pa.<s 2 Di.oa.or. xiV. 21. 
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perty. They could not brook the wrong which Cyrus had done 
them in permitting Klearchus to retain under his command those 
soldiers who had deserted them at Tarsus, at the time when the 
latter played off his deceitful manoeuvre. Perhaps the men who 
had thus deserted may have been unwilling to return to their 
original commanders, after having taken so offensive a step. And 
this may partly account for the policy of Cyrus in sanctioning 
what Xenias and Pasion could not hut feel as a great wrong, in 
which a large portion of the army sympathized. The general 
belief among the soldiers was that Cyrus would immediately 
despatch some triremes to overtake and bring back the fugitives. 
But instead of this he summoned the remaining generals, and 
after communicating to ihem the fact that Xenias and Pasion 
were gone, added — “I have plenty of triremes to overtake their 
merchantman if I chose, and to bring them hack. But I will do 
no such thing. No one shall say of me that I make use of a man 
while he is with me, and afterwards seize, rob, or ill-use him 
when he wishes to depart. Nay, I have their wives and children 
under guard as hostages at Tralles , 1 but even these shall he given 
up to them, in consideration of their good behaviour down to the 
present day. Let them go if they choose, with the full know- 
ledge that they behave worse towards me than I towards them.” 
This behaviour, alike judicious and conciliating, was universally 
admired, and produced the best possible effect upon the spirits of 
the army, imparting a confidence in Cyrus which did much to 
outweigh the prevailing discouragement in the unknown march 
upon which they ivere entering . 2 

At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, sending hack his 
Cyrus fleet , 3 and striking with his land force eastward into 
from the 1 ILte;r i or - For this purpose it was necessary first 

Thapsakus to cross Mount -^manus by the pass of Beilan, an 
on the eminently difficult road which he was fortunate 
Euphrates. enough to find open, though Abrokomas might easily 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 6 

To require the wives or children of 

generals in service, as hostages for 
fidelity, appears to have been not un- 
frequent with Persian kings. On the 
other hand, it was remarked as a piece 
of gross obsequiousness in the Argeian 
Nikostratus, who commanded the con- 


tingent of his countrymen serving 
under Artaxerxls Ochusin Egypt, that 
he volunteered to bring up ms son to 
the king as an hostage, without being 
demanded (Theopompus, Flag. 135 (ed. 
Wichers) ap. Atliense vi. p. 252). 
a Xen. Anab. i. 4, 7—9. 

8 Diod&r. mv. 21. 
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have defended it if he had chosen. 1 Four days’ march brought 
the army to the Chains (perhaps the river of Aleppo), full of fish 
held sacred by the neighbouring inhabitants ; five more days to 
the sources of the river Daradax, with the palace and park of the 
Syrian satrap Belesys ; three days farther to Thapsakus on the 
Euphrates. This was a great and flourishing town, a centre of 
commerce enriched by the important ford or transit of the river 
Euphrates close to it, in latitude about 35° 40' N. 2 The river, 
when the Cyreians arrived, was four stadia or somewhat less than 
half an English mile in breadth 

Cyrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He was now com- 
pelled formally to make known to his soldiers the poetical 
real object of the march, hitherto in name at least dis- reluctance of 
guised. He accordingly sent lor the Greek generals, theyfoM the 
and desired them to communicate publicly the fact Euphrates, 
that he was on the advance to Babylon against his brother, which 
to themselves, probably, had been for some time well known. 
Among the soldiers, however, the first announcement excited 


1 SBe the remarks of Mr. Ainsworth, 
Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, pp. 58—61 ; and other cita- 
tions respecting the difficult road 
through the pass of Beilau, in Mut- 
zell’s valuable notes on Quintus 
Curtius, iii. 20, 13, p. 101. 

2 Neither the Chalus, nor the Dara- 
dax, nor indeed the road followed by 
Cyrus in crossing Syria from the sea 
to the Euphrates, can be satisfactorily 
made out (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tau- 
send, pp. 36, 37). 

Respecting the situation of Thap- 
sakus — placed erroneously by RenneLl 
lower down the river at JDeir, wheie it 
stands marked even in the map 
annexed to Col. Chesney’s Report on 
the Euphrates, and by Reichard higher 
up the river, near Bir— see Ritter, Etd- 
kunde, part x. b. iii. ; West-Asien, pp. 
14 — 17, with the elaborate discussion, 
pp. 972—978, in the same volume ; also 
the work of Mr. Ainsworth above cited, 
p. 70. The situation of Thapsakus is 
correctly placed in Colonel Chesney’s 
last work (Euphr and Tigr. p. 218), in 
the excellent map accompanying that 
woik ; though I dissent from his view 
of the march of Cyrus between the pass 
of Beilan and Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus appears to have been the 


most frequented and best-known pas- 
sage over the EuphratSs, throughout 
the duration of the Seleukid kings, 
down to 100 B.c. It was selected as a 
noted point, to which observations and 
calculations might bB conveniently re- 
f ei red, by Eratosthenes and other 
geographers (see Strabo, ii.pp. 79—87). 
After the time when tne Roman em- 
pire became extended to the Euphrates, 
the new Zeugma, higher up the river 
near Bir or Bihrejek (about the 37th 
parallel of latitude), became more used 
and better known, at least to the Roman 
writers. 

The passage at Thapsakus was in 
the line of road from Palmyra to 
Karrhoe in Northern Mesopotamia ; 
also from Seleukeia (on the Tigris 
below Bagdad) to the other cities 
founded in Noithem Syria by Seleukus 
Nikator and his successors, Antioch 
on the Oront&s, Seleukeia in Pieria, 
Laodikeia, Antioch ad Taurum, &c. 

The ford at Thapsakus (says Mr. 
Ainsworth, pp. 69, 70) “is celebrated 
to this day as the ford of the Anezeh 
or Bedouins. On the right bank of the 
Euplnatfis there are the remains of a 
paved causeway leading to the very 
banks of the river and continued on 
the opposite side.” 
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loud murmurs, accompanied by accusation against the generals of 
having betrayed them, in privity with Cyrus. But this outburst 
was very different to the strenuous repugnance which they had 
before manifested at Tarsus. Evidently they suspected and had 
almost made up their minds to the real truth, so that their com- 
plaint was soon converted into a demand for a donation to each 
man as soon as they should reach Babylon, as much as that which 
Cyrus had given to his Grecian detachment on going up thither 
before. Cyrus willingly promised them five minse per head 
(about ,£19 5s.), equal to more than a year’s pay, at the rate 
recently stipulated of a daric and a half per month. He engaged 
to give them besides the full rate of pay until they should have 
been sent hack to the Ionian coast. Such ample offers satisfied 
the Greeks, and served to counterbalance at least if not to efface 
the terrors of that unknown region which they were about to 
tread. 

But before the general body of Greek soldiers had pronounced 
Separate t ^ eir . formal acquiescence, Menon with his separate 
manoeuvre division was already in the water crossing. For 
Menon had instigated his men to decide separately 
for themselves, and to execute their decision before the others 
had given any answer. “By acting thus (said he) you will confer 
special obligation on Cyrus, and earn corresponding reward. If 
the others follow you across, he will suppose that they do so 
because you have set the example. If, on the contrary, the others 
should refuse, we shall all be obliged to retreat, but he will never 
forget that you, separately taken, have done all that you could for 
him.” Such breach of communion and avidity for separate gain, 
at a time when it vitally concerned all the Greek soldiers to act 
in harmony with each other, was a step suitable to the selfish 
and treacherous character of Menon. He gained his point, how- 
ever, completely, for Cyrus, on learning that the Greek troops 
had actually crossed, despatched GUIs the interpreter to express 
to them his warmest thanks, and to assure them that he would 
never forget the obligation, while at the same time he sent under- 
hand large presents to Menon separately. 1 He passed with his 
wdiole army immediately afterwards, no man being wet above the 
breast. 


1 Sen. Anab. i. i, 12—18. 
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Wliat hart become of Abrokomas and liis army, and why did he 
not defend this passage, where Cyrus might so easily 
have been arrested % We are told that he had been abandons * 8 
there a little before, and that he had thought it suffi- of the uver 
cient to burn all the vessels at Thapsakus, in the be- —ins double 
lief that the invaders could not cross the river on foot. dealing- 
Anri Xenophdn informs us that the Thapsakenes affirmed the 
Euphrates to have been never before fordable, always passed by 
means of boats, insomuch that they treated the actual low state 
of the water as a providential interposition of the gods in favour 
of Cyrus : “the river made way for him to come and take the 
sceptre ! \ When we find that Abrokomas came too late after- 
wards for the battle of Kunaxa, we shall be led to suspect that 
he too, like Syennesis in Kilikia, was playing a double game 
between the two royal brothers, and that he was content with 
destroying those vessels which formed the ordinary means of 
communication between the banks, without taking any means to 
inquire whether the passage was practicable without them. The 
assertion of the Thapsakenes, in so far as it was not a mere piece 
of flattery to Cyrus, could hardly have had any other foundation 
than the fact that they had never seen the river crossed on foot 
(whether practicable or not), so long as there were regular ferry- 
boats . 1 

After crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded for nine days’ 
march 2 southward along its left hank, until he came to its 


1 Xen. Anab. i 4, 18. Compare 
(Plutarch, Alexand. 17) analogous ex- 
pressions of flatteiy— from the his- 
torians of Alexander, affirming that 
the sea near Pamphylia providentially 
made way for him— from the inhabi- 
tants on the banks of the Euphrates, 
when the river was passed by the 
Roman legions andtheParthiau prince 
Tmdates, in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius (Tacitus, Annal. vi. 37); and 
by Lucullus still earlier (Plutarch, 
Lucull. o. 24) 

The time when Cyrus crossed the 
Euphrates must probably have been 
about the end of July or beginning of 
August. Now the period of greatest 
height, in thB waters of the Euphrates 
near this part of its course, is from the 
21st to the 2Bth of May ; the period 
when they are lowest is about the 


middle of November (see Colonel Ches>- 
ncy’s Report on the Euphrates, p 5). 
Rennell erroneously states that they 
are lowest in August and September 
(Expedit of Xenoph&n, p. 277) The 
waters would thus beat a sort of mean 
height when Cyrus passed. 

Mr. Ainsworth states that there 
were only twenty inches of water in 
the ford at Thapsakns, from October, 
1841, to February, 1542 ; the steamers 
Nimrod and Nitocris then struck upon 
it (p. 72), though the steamers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris had passed over it 
without difficulty in the month of May. 

2 Xenoph6n gives these nine days of 
march as covering fifty parasangs 
(Anab. L 4, 19). But Koch remarks 
that the distance is not half so great 
as that from the sea to Thapsakus, , 
which latter Xenophon gives at sixty- 
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affluent the river Arax§s or Chaboras, which divided Syria from 
Arabia. From the numerous and well-supplied vil- 
Siheg lages there situated, he supplied himself with a large 

along the stock of provisions, to confront the desolate march 

theEi£ k0f through Arabia on which they were about to enter, 
theDesert following the banks of the Euphrates still farther 
—privations southward. It was now that he entered on what may 
of the army. ^ ^ed the Desert — an endless breadth or succession 
of undulations “like the sea,” without any cultivation or e^en 
any tree : nothing but wormwood and various aromatic shiubs.* 
Here too the astonished Greeks saw, for the first time, wild asses, 
antelopes, ostriches, bustards, some of which afforded sport, and 
occasionally food, to the horsemen, who amused themselves by 
chasing them ; though the wild ass was swifter than any horse, 
and the ostrich altogether unapproachable. Five days’ march 
brought them to Korsot§, a town which had been abandoned by 
its inhabitants— probably, however, leaving the provision- dealers 
behind, as had before happened at Tarsus, in Kilikia , 2 since the 
army here increased their supplies for the onward inarch. All 
that they could obtain was required, and was indeed insufficient 
for the trying journey which awaited them. For thirteen suc- 
cessive days and ninety computed parasangs did they march 
along the left bank of the Euphrates without provisions, and 
even without herbage except in some few places. Their flour 
was exhausted, so that the soldiers lived for some days altogether 
upon meat, while many baggage-animals perished of hunger. 
Moreover, the ground was often heavy and difficult, full of hills 
and narrow valleys, requiring the personal efforts of every man 
to push the cars and waggons at particular junctures — efforts in 
which the Persian courtiers of Cyrus, under his express orders, 
took zealous part, toiling in the dirt with their ornamented 
attire . 8 After these thirteen days of hardship they reached 
Pyloe, near the entrance of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, 
where they seem to have halted five or six days to rest and 

five parasangs. There is here some Mr. Ainsworth, from personal observa- 
confusion ; together with thB usual tion, to the accuracy of XenophOn's 
difficulty in assigning any given dis- description of the country, even at the 
tance as the equivalent of thB parasang present day. 

(Koch, Zug der Zehu Tausencl, p. 38) 2 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 24. 

i See the remarkable testimony of 3 Xen. Anab. l. 5, 4—8. 
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refreali . 1 There was on the opposite side of the river, at or near 
this point, a flourishing city named Charmande ; to which many 
of the soldiers crossed over (by means of skins stuffed with hay),, 


1 1 infer that the army halted here 
five or six days from the story after- 
wards tDld respecting the Ambrakiot 
Silanus, the prophet of thB ainiy, who, 
on sacrificing, had told Cyrus that his 
brother would not fight for ten days 
(i. 7, 16) This sacrifice must have 
been offered, I imagine, during the 
halt, not during the distressing inarch 
which preceded. The ten days named 
by Silanus expired on the fourth day 
after they left Pylse. 

It is in leference to this portion of 
the course of the Euphrates, from the 
Chaboras southward down by Anah 
and Hit (the ancient Is, noticed by 
Herodotus, and still celebrated from 
its unexhausted supply of bitumen), 
between latitude 35^° and 34°, that 
Colonel Chesney, in his Report on the 
Navigation of the Euphrates (p. 2), has 
the following lemarks 

“ The scenery above Hit, in itself 
very picturesque, is greatly heightened, 
as one is earned along the current, by 
the frequent recurrence, at very short 
intervals, of ancient lirigating aque- 
ducts. These beautiful specimens of 
art and durability are attubuted by the 
Arabs to the times of the ignorant, 
meaning (as is expressly understood) 
the Persians, when fire-worshippers 
and in possession of the world. They 
literally cover both banks, and prove 
that the borders of the Euphrates were 
once thickly inhabited by a people far 
advanced indeed in the application of 
hydraulics to domestic purposes, of the 
first and greatest utility — the transport 
of water. The greater portion is now 
more or less in ruins; but some have 
been repaired and kept up for use, 
either to grind com or to irrigate. 
The aqueducts are of stone, firmly 
cemented, narrowing to about 2 feet or 
20 inches at top, placed at right angles 
to the current, and carried various dis- 
tances towards the interior, from 200 
to 1200 yards. 

“But what most concerns the sub- 
ject of this memoir is the existence of a 
parapet wall or stone rampart in the 
river, just above the several aqueducts. 
In general there is one of the former 
attached to each of the latter. And 
almost invariably, between two mills 
on the opposite hanks, one of them 
crosses the stream from side to side, 


with the exception of a passage left im 
the centre for boats to pass up and 
down. The object of these subaqueous 
walls would appear to be exclusively 
to raise the water sufficiently at low 
seasons to give it impetus, as well as a 
more abundant supply to the wheels. 
And their effect at those times Is to* 
create a fall in every part of the width, 
save the opening left for commerce, 
through which the water lushes with a 
moderately irregular surface These 
dams were probably from four to eight 
feet high originally ; but they are now 
frequently a bank of stones disturbing 
the evenness of the current, hut always- 
affording a sufficient passage for large 
boats at low seasons " 

The marks which Colonel Chesney 
points out, of previous population and 
industry on the banks of the Euphrates- 
at this part of its course, are extremely 
interesting and curious, when con- 
trasted with the desolation depicted 
by Xenophon, who mentions that there 
WBra no other inhabitants than some- 
who lived by cutting millstones from 
the stone quarries near, and sending 
them to Babylon in exchange for grain. 
It is plain that the population, of 
which Colonel Chesney saw the remain- 
ing tokens, either had already long 
ceased, or did not begin to exist, or to 
construct their dams and aqueducts, 
until a period later than Xenoph&n. 
They probably began during the period 
of the Seleukid kings, after the year 
300 B c. For this line of road along- 
the Euphrates began then to acquit b 
great importance as the means of com- 
munication between the great city of 
Seleukeia (on the Tigris, below Bag- 
dad) and the other cities founded by 
Seleukus Nikator and his successors iu 
the north of Syria and Asia Minor, 
Seleukeia in Pieria, Antioch, Lao- 
dikeia, Apameia, <fcc. This route coin- 
cides mainly with the present route 
from Bagdad to Aleppo, crossing the 
Euphrates at Thapsakus. It can 
hardly be doubted that the course oE 
the Euphrat&s was better protected 
during the two centuries of the Seleukicl 
kings (b.c 300 — 100, speaking in round 
numbers), than it cameto beafterwai ds, 
when that river became the boundary 
line between the Romans and the 
Parthians. Even at the time of th& 
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and procured plentiful supplies, especially of date-wine and 
millet . 1 

It was during this halt opposite Cliarmande that a dispute 
occurred among the Greeks themselves, menacing to 
SaTmandS the safety of all. I have already mentioned that 
Zispu^ ei ° US Klearcbus, Menon, Proxenus, and each of the Greek 
between the chiefs enjoyed a t separate command over his own 
Kiearchus division, subject only to the superior control of Cyrus 
Sf Menon, himself. Some of the soldiers of Menon becoming 
involved in a quarrel with those of Kiearchus, the 
latter examined into the case, pronounced one of Menon’s sol- 
diers to have misbehaved and caused him to he flogged. The 
comrades of the man thus punished resented the proceeding to 
such a degree that, as Kiearchus was riding away from the hanks 
of the river to his own tent, attended by a few followers only, 
through the encampment of Menon, one of the soldiers, who 
happened to be cutting wood, flung the hatchet at him, while 
others hooted and began to pelt him with stones. Kiearchus, 
after escaping unhurt from this danger to his own division, 
immediately ordered his soldiers to take arms and put them- 
selves in battle order. He himself advanced at the head of his 
Thracian peltasts and his forty horsemen, in hostile attitude 
against Menon’s division j who on their side ran to arms, with 
Menon himself at their head, and placed themselves in order of 
defence. A slight accident might have now brought on irre- 
parable disoider and bloodshed had not Proxenus, coming up at 
the moment with a company of his hoplites, planted himself in 


Empeior Julian’s invasion, however, 
Ammianus Marcellinus describes the 
left bank of the Euphrates, north of 
Babylonia, as being in several parts 
well cultivated, and. furnishing ample 
subsistence. (Ammian Marc, xxiv 1.) 
At the tune of XenophOn’s Anabasis 
there was nothing to give much import- 
ance to the banks of the Euphrates 
north of Babylonia. 

Mr. Ainsworth describes the country- 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
before reaching Pylfflj as being 
now in the same condition as it was 
when XenophOn and his comrades 
marched through it — ‘‘full of hills 
and narrow valleys, and presenting 
many difficulties to the movement of 


an army. The illustrator was, by a 
curious accident, left by the Euphrates 
steamer on this very portion of the 
river, and on the same side as the 
Perso-GreBk army, and hB had to walk 
a day and a night across these inhos- 
pitable regions ; so that he can speak 
feelingly of the difficulties which the 
Greeks had to encounter” (Travels in 
the Track, &c., p 81). 

1 1 incline to think that CharmandS 
must have been nearly opposite Pylffl, 
lower down than Hit. But Major 
Rennell (p. 107) and Mr. Ainsworth (p. 
84) suppose CharmandS to be the same 
place as the modern Hit (the Is of 
Herodotus) There is no other known 
town with which w e can identify it. 
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military ai‘ray between the two disputing parties, anrl entreEreett 
Klearchus to desist from further assault. The latter at first 
refused. Indignant that Ins recent insult and narrow escape 
from death should he treated so lightly, he desired Proxenus to 
retire. His wrath was not appeased until Cyrus himself, apprised 
of the gravity of the danger, came galloping up with his personal 
attendants and his two javelins in hand. 11 Klearchus, Proxenus, 
and all you Greeks (said he), you know not what you are doing. 
Be assured that if you now come to blows, it will be the hour of 
my destruction, and of your own also, shortly after me. Pur if 
your force be ruined, all these natives whom you see around will 
become more hostile to us even than the men now serving with 
the king.” On hearing this (says Xenophon), Klearchus came 
to his senses, and the troops dispersed without any encounter. 1 

After passing Pyke the territory called Babylonia began. The 
hills flanking the Euphrates, over which the army Entlyinto 
had hitherto been passing, soon ceased, and low al- Babylonia 
luvial plains commenced. 2 Traces were now dis- oroK-° f 
covered, the first throughout their long march, of an ^rejmmtion 
hostile force moving in their front, ravaging the 
country and burning the herbage. It was here that Cyrus 
detected the treason of a Persian nobleman named Orontes, 
whom he examined in his tent in the presence of various Per- 
sians possessing his intimate confidence, as well as of Klearchus 
with a guard of 3000 hoplites. Orontes was examined, found 
guilty, and privately put to death. 3 

After three days’ march, estimated by Xenophon at twelve 


1 Xen. Anab i. 5, 11—17. 

2 The commentators agree in think- 
ing that vb are to understand by Pyl® 
a sort of gate or pass, marking the 
spot where the desert country north of 
Babylonia— with its undulations of 
land, and its steep banks along the 
river— was exchanged for the flat and 
fertile alluvium constituting Babylonia 
proper. Perhaps there was a town 
near the pass, and named after it. 

Now it appears from Colonel Ches- 
nBy’s survey that this alteration in the 
nature of the country takes place a few 
miles below Hit. He observes (Eu- 
phvatSs and Tigris, vol. i. p. 54)— 

Three miles below Hit, the remains 
of aqueducts disappear, and the wind- 


ings become shorter and more frequent, 
as the river flows through a tract of 
country almost level”. Thereabouts 
it is that I am inclined to place Pylse. 

Colonel Chesney places it lower 
down, 25 miles from Hit ; Professor 
Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 44), 
lower down still. Mr. Ainsworth 
places it as much as 70 geographical 
miles lower than Hit (Travels in the 
Track of the Ten Thousand, p 81): 
compare Ritter, Erdkunde, West Asien, 
X. p. 16 ,’ xi pp. 755—763. 

3 The description given of this scene 
(known to the Gieeks through the com- 
munications of Klearchus) by Xeno- 

E h6n is extremely interesting (Anah_ 
6). I omit it from regard to spacB. 
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paiasangs, Cyrus was induced by the evidences before him, or by 
the reports of deserters, to believe that the opposing army was 
.close at hand, and that a battle was impending. Accordingly, 
m the middle of the night, he mustered his whole army, Greeks 
as well as barbarians \ but the enemy did not appear as had been 
expected. His numbers were counted at this spot, and it was 
found that there were of Greeks, 10,400 hoplites and 2500 pel- 
tasts ; of the barbarian or Asiatic force of Cyrus, 100,000 men, 
with 20 scythed chariots. The numbers of the Greeks had 
been somewhat diminished during the march from sickness, 
-desertion, or other causes. The reports of deserters described 
the army of Artaxerxes at 1,200,000 men, besides the 6000 horse- 
guards commanded by Artagerses, and 200 scythed chariots, 
under the command of Abrokomas, Tissaph ernes, and two others. 
It was ascertained afterwards, however, that the force of Abro- 
knmaa had not yet joined, and later accounts represented the 
numerical estimation as too great by one-fourth. 

In expectation of an action, Cyrus here convened the generals 
Discourse a ^ on S 'witli the lochages (or captains) of the Greeks ; 
•of Cyrus to as well to consult about suitable arrangements as 
and° ffiC0rS to stimulate their zeal in his cause. Few points in 
soldiers. this narra tive are more striking than the language 
addressed by the Persian prince to the Greeks on this as well as 
•on other occasions. 

41 It is not from want of native forces, men of Hellas, that I 
have brought you hithei, hut because I account you better and 
braver than any number of natives. Prove yourselves now 
worthy of the freedom which you enjoy — that freedom for which 
I envy you, and which I would choose, he assured, in preference 
to all my possessions a thousand times multiplied. Learn now 
from me, who know it well, all that you will have to encounter — 
vast numbers and plenty of noise ; but if you despise these I am 
ashamed to tell you what worthless stuff you will find in our 
native men. Behave well, like brave men, and trust me for 
sending you back in such condition as to make your friends at 
liome envy you \ though I hope to prevail on many of you to 
prefer my service to your own homes ” 

41 Some of us are remarking, Cyrus (said a Samian exile named 
Gaulitls), that you are full of promises at this hour of danger, but 
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will forget them, or perhaps will be unable to perform them, 
when danger is over. ... As to ability (replied Cyrus), my 
father’s empire reaches northward to the region of intolerable 
cold, southward to that of intolerable heat. All in the middle is 
now apportioned in satrapies among my brother’s friends ; all, if 
we are victorious, will come to be distributed among mine. I 
have no fear of not having enough to give away, but rather of 
not having friends enough to receive it from me. To each of you 
Greeks, moreover, I shall present a wreath of gold.” 

Declarations like these, repeated by Cyrus to many of the 
Greek soldiers, and circulated among tbe remainder, filled all of 
them with confidence and enthusiasm in his cause. Such was the 
sense of force and superiority inspired, that Klearchus asked 
him, “ Do you really think, Cyrus, that your brother will fight 
you?” Lt Yes, by Zeus (was the reply) ; assuredly, if he be tbe 
son of Darius and Parysatis, and my brother, I shall not win this 
prize without a battle.” All tbe Greeks were earnest with him 
at the same time not to expose his own person, but to take post 
in the rear of their body . 1 We shall presently see how this 
advice was followed. 

The declarations here reported, as well as the expressions 

employed before dining tbe dispute between Klearchus Conception 

and tbe soldiers of Menon near Charmande, being, as formed by 

-i • Cyrus of 

they are, genuine and authentic, and not dramatic Grecian 
composition such as those of JEschylus in the Persse, su Pe nont y* 
nor historic amplification like the speeches aseribed to Xerxes in 
Herodotus, are among tbe most valuable evidences respecting the 
Hellenic character generally. It is not merely the superior 
courage and military discipline of the Greeks which Cyrus 
attests, compared with the cowardice of Asiatics, hut also their 
fidelity and sense of obligation, which he contrasts with the 
time-serving treachery of the latter ; 2 connecting these superior 
qualities with the political freedom which they enjoy. To hear 
this young prince expressing such strong admiration and envy 
for Grecian freedom, and such ardent personal preference for it 
above all the splendour of his own position, was doubtless the 
most flattering of all compliments which he could pay to the 
listening citizen-soldiers. That a young Persian prince should be 
i Xen. Anab. i. 7, 2—9. a Xen. Anab. i. 5, 16. 
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capable of conceiving sucb a sentiment is no slight proof of his 
mental elevation above the level both of his family and of his 
nation. The natural Persian opinion is expressed by the conver- 
sation between Xerx6s and Demaratus 1 in Herodotus. To 
Xerxes the conception of free- citizenship and of orderly self- 
sufficing courage, planted by a public discipline patriotic as well 
as equalizing, was not merely repugnant, but incomprehensible. 
He understood only a master issuing orders to obedient subjects, 
and stimulating soldieis to bravery by means of the whip. His 
descendant Gyrus, on the contrary, had learnt by personal 
observation to enter into the feeling of personal dignity prevalent 
in the Greeks around him, based a3 it was on the conviction that 
they governed themselves, and that there was no man who had 
any rights of his own over them ; that the law was their only 
master, and that in rendering obedience to it tbev were working 
fur no one else but for themselves. 2 Cyrus knew where to touch 
the sentiment of Hellenic honour, so fatally extinguished after the 
Greeks lost their political freedom by the hands of the Mace- 
donians, and exchanged for that intellectual quickness, combined 
with moral degeneracy, which Cicero and his contemporaries 
remark as the characteristic of these once high-toned com- 


munities. 

Having concerted the order of battle with the generals, Cyrus 
marched forward in cautious array during the next 
Cyrusto the day, anticipating the appearance of the king's forces, 
grophet Nothing of the kind was seen, however, though 
abundant marks of their retiring footsteps were evi- 
dent. The day's march (called three parasangs) having been con- 
cluded without a battle, Cyrus called to him the Ambrakiotic 


1 Sea Harodot. vii. 102, 103, 209. 
Compare the observations of the 
Persian Achsemen&s, c. 2J6 

2 Herod, vii. 104. Demaratus says tD 
Xerxds, respecting the Laceckemomans 
— ekevBtpOLyap eovres, ov irivTa ekevSepoL 
ettn* eireim yap fieo'iroTTjy, vo/loSj 
tok vTroBeijaatvoi/trt iroAAw fiakkou ij dl 
( rot ere. 

Again, the historian observes about 
the Athenians, andtheir extraordinary 
inci ease of prowess after having shaken 
off the despotism of Hippias (v. 78)^- 
At]Aik S' oil k ad’ eu p6vavakki irttvraxov, 


i j t jTjyopLTj^wff eon XP^ a tnrovBaiov* ei 
ftal 'AOrivatoi rupawevopevoi pev, oi/Sa. 
fiuiv Tuiv atpe as irspioiKeovruiv fjtrav rdt 
irokipia. apeCvovs, air a kkoyQ eVre s 6e ru- 
pa.vvoiv, paicpip irptbroi iyevovro . AijAot. 
uv ravra, oti Kurexopevot plviOeAOKa- 
Kiov, us SstriroTTf e^>ya£ojuevoi eAevflepu- 
0evTU)V Be, au Tbs eKaoros ewVTiS irpoSu- 
peero epya^ecr0at. 

Compare Menander Fragm. InCBrt. 
CL. ap. Meineke, Fragm. Comm Grmc. 
vol. iv. p. 268 — 

’EAeu'flepos iris evX BeBovAwtoi, vopt^ • 
Avcrlr Si Bov Ads, koX vo/ulu «al SecnroTfl. 
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prophet Silanus, and presented him with 3000 darics, or ten 
Attic talents. Silanus had assured him, on the eleventh day 
preceding, that there would be no action in ten days from that 
time; upon which Gyrus had told him, “ If your prophecy comes 
true, I will give you 3000 darics. My brother will not fight at 
all if he does not fight within, ten days 3 ’. 1 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had expressed in reply 
to Klearchus, Cyrus now really began to conceive 
that no battle would be hazarded by his enemies ; passes the 
especially as in the course of this last day’s march he 
came to a broad and deep trench (30 feet broad and 18 
feet deep), approaching so near to the Euphrates as to leave an 
interval of only 20 feet for passage. This trench had been dug 
by order of Artaxerxes across the plain, for a length said to he of 
twelve parasangs (about forty-two English miles, if the parasang 
he reckoned at thirty stadia), so as to touch at its other extremity 
what was called the Wall of Media. 2 It had been dug as a 


1 Xen Anab. i. 7, 14—17. 

2 Fiuin Pylse to the undefended 
trench, there intervened tbiee entirB 
days of march and one part of a day ; 
for it occurred m the fourth day’s 
march. 

Xenoph&n calls the three entna 
days twelve parasangs in all. This 
argues short marches, not full marches. 
And it does not seem that the space of 
ground traversed during any one of 
them can have been considei able For 
they weie all undertaken with visible 
evidences of an enemy immediately in 
front of them; which cn cumstance 
was the occasion of the treason of 
Orontes, who asked Cyrus for a body 
of cavaliy, under the pretence of at- 
tacking the light troops of the enemy 
in front, and then wrote a letter to 
inform ArtaxerxSs that he was about 
to desert with this division. The letter 
was deliveied to Cyrus, who thus dis- 
covered the treason. 

Marching with a known enemy not 
far off in front, Cyrus must have kept 
his aimy in something like battle order, 
and therefoie must have moved slowly. 
Moreover, the discovery of the treason 
of Orontls must itself have been an 
alarming fact, well calculated to render 
both Cyrus and Klearchus doubly 
cautious for the time. And the very 
trial of OrontSs appears to have been 
conducted under such solemnities as 


must have occasioned a halt of the 
army. 

Taking these circumstances, we can 
hardly suppose the Greeks to have got 
over so much as 30 English milps of 
ground in the three entire days of 
maich The fouith day they must 
have g ot over very littl e ground indeed ; 
not merely because Cyrus was in mo- 
mentary expectation of the King’s 
main army, and of a general battle (i 
7, 14), but because of the gieat delay 
necessary fur passing the ti encb. Hi 1 * 
whole aimy (more than 100,1)00 men;, 
with baggage, chariots, <$cc., had to 
pass through the naiiow gut of 20 feet 
wide between thB trench and the Eu- 
phrates. He can hardly have made 
more than 5 miles in this whole day’s 
march, getting at night so far as to 
encamp i or S miles beyond the trench. 
We may theiefore reckon the distance 
marched over between Pylse and the 
trench as about 32 miles in all, and 
two or tbiee miles faither to the en- 
campment of the noxt night Probably 
Cyrus would keep near the river, yet 
not following its bBnds with absolute 
piecision; so that in estimating dis- 
tance, we ought to take a mean between 
the stiaight line and the lull windings 
of the river. 

I conceive the tiench to have cut 
the Wall of Media at a much wider 
angle thanappearsin Colonel Chesneys 


7—14 
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special measure of defence against the approaching invaders. 
Yet we hear with surprise, and the invaders themselves found 
with equal surprise, that not a man was on the spot to defend it ; 
so that the whole Cyreian army and baggage passed without 
resistance through the narrow breadth of 20 feet. This is the 
first notice of any defensive measures taken to repel the invasion, 
except the precaution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at 
Thapsakus. Cyrus had been allowed to traverse all this 
immense space, and to pass through so many defensible positions, 
without having yet struck a blow. And now Artaxerx^s, after 
having cut a prodigious extent of trench at the cost of so much 
labour, provided a valuable means of resistance, especially 
against Grecian heavy-armed soldiers, and occupied it seemingly 
until the very last moment, throws it up from some unaccount- 
able panic, and suffers a whole army to pass unopposed through 
this very narrow gut Having surmounted unexpectedly so 
formidable an obstacle, Cyrus as well as the Greeks imagined 
that Artaxerxes would never think of fighting in the open plain. 
All began to relax in that careful array which had been observed 
since the midnight review, insomuch that Cyrus himself proceeded 
in his chariot instead of on horseback, while many of the Greek 
soldiers lodged their arms on the waggons or beasts of burden. 1 

On the next day hut one after passing the undefended trench, 
they were surprised, at a spot called Kunaxa, 2 just when they 


map ; so that thB triangular space 
included between the trench, the Wall, 
and the river was much more extensive. 
The reason, we may presume, why the 
trench was dug was to defend that 
portion of the well-cultivated and 
watered country of Babylonia which 
lay outside of the Wall of Media— 
which portion (as we shall see here- 
after in the marches of the Grieeks 
after the battle) was very considerable. 

l Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20. 

The account given by Xenoph&u of 
this long line of trench, first dug by 
order of ArtaxerxSs, and then left 
useless and undefended, differs from 
the narrative of Diodorus (xiv. 22), 
which seems to be borrowed from 
Ephorus. Dioddrus says that the king 
caused a long trench to he dug, and 
lined with carriages and waggons as a 
defence for his baggage, and that he 
afterwards inarched forkh from this 


entrenchment, with his soldiers free 
and unencumbered, to give battle to 
Cyrus. Here is a statement more 
plausible than that of Xenophdn, in 
tins point of view, that it makes out 
the king to have acted upon a rational 
scheme; whereas in Xenophdn he 
appears at first to have adopted a plan 
ot defence, and then to have renounced 
it, after immense labour and cost, with- 
out any reason, so far as we can see. 
Yet I have no doubt that the account 
of Xen ophSn is the true one Both the 
narrow passage and the undefended 
trench weie facts of the most obvious 
and impressive character to an observ- 
ing soldier. 

^ Xenophdn does not mention the 
name Kunaxa, which comes to us from 
Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8), who states 
that it was 500 stadia (about 58 miles) 
from Babylon; while Xenophdn was 
informed that the field of battle was 
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were about to halt for the midday meal and repose, by the sudden, 
intimation that the King’s army was approaching in kunaxa— 
order of battle on the open plain. Instantly Cyrus sudden 
hastened to mount on horseback, to arm himself, and oftheKki^s 
to put his forces in order ; while the Greeks, on their pamtion^f 
side, halted and formed their line with all possible Cyrus for 
speed. 1 They were on the right wing of the army, battle " 
adjoining the river Euphrates ; Ariseus, with the Asiatic forces, 
being on the left, and Cyrus himself, surrounded by a body-guard 
of 600 well armed Persian horsemen, in the centre. Among the 
Greeks, Klearchus commanded the right division of hoplites, with 
Paphlagonian horsemen and the Grecian peltasts on the extreme 
right, close to the river ; Proxenus with his division stood next ; 
Menon commanded on the left. All the Persian horsemen around 
Cyrus had breastplates, helmets, short Grecian swords, and two 
javelins in their right hands ; the horses also were defended by 
lacings both over the breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed 
.generally like the rest, stood distinguished by having an upright 
tiara instead of the helmet. Though the first news had come 
upon them by surprise, the Cyreians had ample time to put them- 
selves in complete order ; for the enemy did not appear until the 
afternoon was advanced. First was seen dust, like a white cloud 


distant from Babylon only 300 stadia. 
Now, according to Colonel Chesney 
(Euphrates and Tigris, vdL i. p. 57), 
Hillah (Babylon) is distant 01 miles 
by the river, or 6l£ miles direct, from 
Felujah. Following therefore the dis- 
tance given by Plutarch (probably 
coni ad from Ktesias), we should place 
Kunaxa a little lower down the river 
than Felujah. This seems the most 
probable supposition. 

Rennell and Mr. Baillie Fraser so 
place it (Mesopotamia and Assyria, p. 
186, Edin., 1842), I think rightly: more- 
over the latter remarks, what most of 
the commentators overlook, that the 
1 Greeks did not pass through the Wall 
of Media until long after the battle. 
.See a note a little below, near the 
beginning of my next chapter, in refe- 
rence to that Wall. 

1 The distance of the undefended 
trench from the battle-field of Kunaxa 
would be about 22 miles. First, 3 miles 
bByond the trench to the first night- 
station ; next, a full day’s inarch, say 12 
milBS ; thirdly, a half-day’s march, to 


the time of the midday halt, say 7 miles. 

TIib distance from Pylae to the 
trench having before been stated at 32 
miles, the whole distance from Pylae 
to Kunaxa will be about 54 miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stated the 
distance from Hit to Felujah Castle 
(two known points) at 48 miles of 
straight line, and 77 miles if following 
the line of the river Deduct 4 miles 
for the distance from Hit to Pylae, and 
we shall then have between Pylae and 
Felujah a rectilinear distance of 44 
miles. The marching route of the 
Greeks (as explained in the previous 
note, the Greeks following generally, 
but not exactly, the windings of the 
river) will givB 50 miles from Pylse to 
Felujah, and 53 or 54 from Pylae to 
Kunaxa 

In Plan n., annexed to this volume, 
will be found an illustration of the 
marches of the Cyreian aimy, as de- 
scribed by Xenophfin, both imme- 
diately before, and immediately after, 
the battle of Kunaxa— from Pylae to 
the crossing of the Tigns. 
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— next, an undefined dark spot, gradually nearing, until the 
armour "began to shine, and the component divisions of troops,, 
arranged in dense masses, became discernible. Tissapliernes was 
on the left, opposite to the Greeks, at the head of the Persian 
horsemen, with white cuirasses ; on his right stood the Persian 
bowmen, with their gerrha, or wicker shields, spiked so as to be 
fastened in the ground while arrows were shot from behind them ; 
next, the Egyptian infantry with long wooden shields covering 
the whole body and legs. In front of all was a row of chariots 
with scythes attached to the wheels, destined to begin the charge 
against the Grecian phalanx. 1 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus rode to the 
Last orders front, and desired Klearchus to make Ins attack with 
of Cyrus. the Q ree ts upon the centre of the enemy, since it was 
there that the King in person would be posted, and if that were 
once beaten the victory was gained. But such was the superiority 
of .Artaxerxes in number, that his centre extended beyond the left 
of Cyius. Accordingly Klearchus, afraid of withdrawing his 
right from the river, lest he should be taken both in flank and 
rear, chose to keep his position on the right, and merely replied 
to Cyrus that he would manage everything for the best. I have 
before remarked 2 how often the fear of being attacked on the un- 
shielded side and on the rear led the Greek soldier into movements 
inconsistent with military expediency; and it will he seen presently 
that Klearchus, blindly obeying this habitual rule of precaution, 
was induced here to commit the capital mistake of keeping on the 
right flank, contrary to the more judicious direction of Cyrus. 3 
The latter continued for a short time riding slowly in front of 
the lines, looking alternately at the two armies, when Senoph&n 
— one of the small total of Grecian horsemen, and attached to the 
division of Proxenus — rode forth from the line to accost him, ask- 
ing if he had any orders to give. Cyrus desired him to proclaim 
to every one that the sacrifices were favourable. Hearing a mur- 
mur gomg through the Grecian ranks, he inquired fromXenoph6n 
what it was ; and received for answer that the watchword was 
now being passed along for the second time. He asked, with 

1 Xen. An alo. L 8, 8—11 3 Plutarch (Ar taxers, c. 8) makes. 

2 Thucyd v. 70. See ch. IvL of this this criticism upon Klearchus; and it 

Histoiy. seems quite just. 
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some surprise, who gave the watchword 1 and what it was? 
Xenophdn replied that it was “ Zeus the Preserver, and Victory 
— “ I accept it,” replied Cyrus ; il let that be the word,” and 
immediately rode away to his own post in the centre, among the 
Asiatics. 

The vast host of Artaxerxes, advancing steadily and without 
noise, were now within less than half-a-mile of the 
Cyreians, when the Greek troops raised the paean, or Kunaxa— 
usual war-cry, and began to move forward. As they ®fYhe Ct0ry 
advanced, the shout became more vehement, the pace Gieekaon 
accelerated, and at last the whole body got into a run. 1 th0ir side - 
This might have proved unfortunate, had their opponents been 
other Grecian hoplites ; but the Persians did not stand to await 
the charge. They turned and fled, when the assailants were yet 
hardly within bow-shot. Such was their panic, that even the 
drivers of the scythed chariots in front, deserting their teams, ran 
away along with the rest ; while the horses, left to themselves, 
rushed apart in all directions, some turning round to follow the 
fugitives, others coming against the advancing Greeks, who made 
open order to let them pass. The left division of the King’s army 
was thus routed without a blow, and seemingly without a man 
killed on either side ; one Greek only being wounded by an 
arrow, and another by not getting out of the way of one of the 
chariots. i 2 Tissaphernls alone — who, with the body of horse im- 
mediately around him, was at the extreme Persian left, close to 
the river — formed an exception to this universal flight. He charged 
and penetrated through the Grecian peltasts who stood opposite 
to him between the hoplites and the river. These peltasts, com- 
manded by Episthenes of Amphipolis, opened their ranks to let 
linn pass, darting at the men as they rode by, yet without losing 
any one themselves. Tissaphemes thus got mto the rear of the 
Greeks, who continued on their side to pursue the flying Persians 
before them. 3 

Matters proceeded differently in the other parts of the field. 
Artaxerxes, though in the centre of his own army, yet from his 
superior numbers outflanked Arioeus, who commanded the ex- 
treme left of the Cyreians. 4 Finding no one directly opposed to 

i Xen Anab i. 8, 17 ; Diod6r. xiv. 21. 3 Xen. Anab. i. 8, 23 ; i. 9, 31. 

a Xen Anab l. 8, 17—20. * Xen. Anab. 1 . 10, 4-8. 
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him, he began to wheel round his right wing, to encompass his 
enemies, not noticing the flight of his left division. 
atSckof 13 Cyrus, on the other hand, when he saw the easy victory 
SsbrSKe? the Greeks on their side, was overjoyed, and received 
—Gyms is from every one around him salutations, as if he were 
sban. already king. Nevertheless, he had self-command 
enough not yet to rush forward as if the victory was already 
gained, 1 but remained unmoved, with his regiment of 600 
horse round him, watching the movements of Artaxerxes. A& 
soon as he saw the latter wheeling round his right division to get 
upon the rear of the Cyreians, he hastened to check this movement 
by an impetuous charge upon the centre, where Artaxerxes was 
in person, surrounded by the body-guard of 6000 liorse under 
Artagers&s, So vigorous was the attack of Cyrus, that with his 
600 horse he broke and dispersed this body-guard, killing 
Artagerses with his own hand. His own 600 horse rushed 
forward in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving Cyrus himself nearly 
alone, with only the select few called his “ Table- Companions 37 
around him. It was under these circumstances that he first saw 
his brother Artaxerxes, whose person had been exposed to view 
by the flight of the body-guards. The sight filled him with such 
a paroxysm of rage and jealous ambition, 2 that he lost all thought 
of safety or prudence, cried out, cc I see the man,” and rushed 
forward with his mere handful of companions to attack Arta- 
xerxes, in spite of the numerous host behind him. Cyrus made 
directly at his brother, darting his javelin with so true an aim as 
to strike him in the breast, and wound him through the cuirass ; 
though the wound (afterwards cured hy the Greek surgeon 
Ktesias) could not have been very severe, since Artaxerxes did 
not quit the field, but, on the contrary, engaged in personal 
combat, he and those around him, against this handful of 
assailants. So unequal a combat did not last long. Cyrus, being 

i Xen. Anab. i 8, 21. Kvpos Se, bpu>v 2 Compare the account of the trans- 
TO-uff ''EAA.Tjvas vacuvra? rb Kad’ eavroiis port of rage which seized the Theban 
leal otuKov-ra?, ^Sojjievos kcll irpoa/cvvov - Pelopidas, when he saw Alexander the 
jievos TjfiTj |3iicrtA€VFs v7tq tojv o.p.$ despot of Pheim in the opposite army, 
ovt'ov, ovS’ is $ twice i v, &c. which led to the same fatal conse- 

The last words are remarkable, as quences (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 32 , 
indicating that no other stimulus except Cornel, Nepos, Pelop. c. 5). See also 
that of ambitious rivalry and fraternal the reflections of Xenoph&n on the con- 
antipathy had force enough to over- duct of Teleutias before Olynthus. — 
throw the self-command of Cyrus. Hellenic, v. 3. 
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severely wounded under the eye by the javelin of a Karian 
soldier, was cast from his horse and slain. The small number 
of faithful companions around him all perished in his defence : 
Artasyras, who stood first among them in his confidence and 
attachment, seeing him mortally wounded and fallen, cast himself 
down upon him, clasped him in his arms, and in this position 
either slew himself or was slam by order of the King . 1 

The head and the right hand of the deceased prince were 
immediately cut off by order of Artaxerxes, and night 0 f 
doubtless exhibited conspicuously to view. This was and 

a proclamation to every one that the entire contest force of 
was at an end ; and so it was understood by Ariaeus, CyrU3 ' 
who together with all the Asiatic troops of Cyrus deserted the 
field and -fled back to the camp. Not even there did they defend 
themselves, when the King and his forces pursued them ; hut 
fled yet farther back to the resting-place of the previous night. 
The troops of Artaxerxes got into the camp, and began to plunder 
it without resistance. Even the harem of Cyrus fell into their 
power. It included two Grecian women, of free condition, 
good family, and education — one from Phokaea, the other from 
Miletus — brought to him by force from their parents to Sardis. 
The elder of these two, the Phoksean, named Milto, distinguished 
alike for beauty and accomplished intelligence, was made prisoner, 
and transferred to the harem of Artaxerxes ; the other, a younger 
person, found means to save herself, though without her upper 


i Xen. Anab. i. 8, 22—29. implied, from Xenoph&n. 

The account of this battle and of Plutarch (ArtaxerxSs, c 11, 12, 13) 
the death of Cyrus by Ktesias (as far gives an account of the battle, and of 
as we can make it out fiom the brief the death of Cyrus, which Iib professes 
abstract in Photius — Ktesias, Praam, to have derived from Ktesias, but 
c. 58, 54, ed Bahr) does not differ which differs still more materially from 
materially from Xenophdn. Ktesias the narrative in XenophOn. Compare 
mentions the Karian soldier (not also the few words of Justin, v. 11. 
noticed by XenophOn) who hurled the Diodfirus (xiv. 24) says that 12,000 
javelin; and adds that this soldier was men were slain of the king's army at 
afterwards tortured and put to death Kunaxa, the greater part of them 
by Queen Parysatis, in savage revenge by the Greeks under Klearchus, who 
for the death of Cyrus. He also in- did not lose a single man He esti- 
forms us that Bagupat&s, the person mates the loss of Cyrus’s Asiatic army 
who by order of ArtaxerxSs cut off the at 3000 men. But as the Greeks did 
head and hand of Cyms, was destroyed not lose a man, so they can hardly have< 
by her in the same way. killed many in the pursuit . foT they 

Diod&rus (xiv. 23) dresses up a much had scarcely any cavalry, and no great 
f T ill er picture of the conflict between number of peltasts, while hoplites 
Cyrus and hi3 brother, which differs could not have overtaken the flying 
on many points, partly direct and partly Persians. 
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garments , 1 and sought shelter among some Greeks who were left 
in the camp on guard of the Grecian baggage. These Greeks 
repelled the Persian assailants with considerable slaughter ; 
preserving their own baggage, as well as the persons of all who 
fled to them for shelter. But the Asiatic camp of the Cyreians 
was completely pillaged, not excepting those reserved waggons 
of provisions which Cyrus had provided in order that his 
Grecian auxiliaries might be certain under all circumstances of 
a supply . 2 

While Artaxerxes was thus stripping the Cyreian camp, he 
Plunder of was joined by Tissaphernes and his division of horse, 
cam° by ian 0 barged through between the Grecian division 
ATtaxerxSs. and the river. At this time there was a distance of no 
afcStad^of l eas than thirty stadia, nr three and a half miles, 
the Greeks, between him and Klearchus with the Grecian division; 
so far had the latter advanced forward in pursuit of the Persian 
fugitives. Apprised, after some time, that the King J s troops had 
been victorious on the left and centre anti were masters of the 
camp — but not yet knowing the death of Cyrus — Klearchus 
marched back his troops, and met the enemy's forces also 
returning. He was apprehensive of being surrounded by superior 
number's, and therefore took post with his rear upon the river. 
In this position, Artaxerxes again marshalled his troops in front, 
as if to attack him ; but the Greeks, anticipating his movement, 
were first in making the attack themselves, and forced the 
Persians to take flight even more terror-stricken than before. 
Klearchus, thus relieved from all enemies, waited awhile in 
hopes of hearing news of Cyrus. He then returned to the camp, 

1 Xen Anab. i 10, 3. The accom- action certainly happened at the close 
plishments and fascinations of this of the long life and reign of ArtaxerxSs, 
Phokfean lady, and the gieat esteem who reigned forty-six years — and as 
in which she was held first by Cyrus she must have been then sixty years 
and afterwards by Artaxerx§s, have old, if not more— we may fairly pre- 
been exaggerated into a romantic story, sume that the cause of the family 
in which we cannot tell what may be tragedy must have been something 
the proportion of truth (see ASlian, V. diffeient. 

H. xii. 1 ; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26, Compare the description of the fate 
27; Justin, x. 2). Both Plutarch and of BerenikS of Chios and Monime of 
Justin state that the subsequent Miletus, wives of MithridatSs king of 
enmity between Artaxerx&s and his Pontus, during the last misfortunes of 
son Darius, which led to the conspiracy that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c. 18). 
of the latter against his father, and to 2 Xen. Anab. i. 10, 17. 

his destruction when the conspiracy This provision must probably have 
was discovered, arose out of the passion been made during the recent halt at 
of Darius for her. But as that trans- Pylae. 
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which was found stripped of all its stores ; so that the Greeks 
were compelled to pass the night without supper, while most of 
them also had had no dinner, from the early hour at which the 
battle had commenced . 1 It was only on the next morning that 
they learnt through ProklS3 (descendant of the Spartan king 
Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes in the invasion of 
Greece), that Cyrus had been slain — news which converted their 
satisfaction at their own triumph into sorrow and dismay . 2 

Thus terminated the battle of Kunaxa, and along with it the 
ambitious hopes as well as the life of this young character 
prince. His character and proceedings suggest in- of Cy TU3 ‘ 
structive remarks. Both in the conduct of this expedition, and 
in the two or three years of administration in Asia Minor which 
preceded it, he displayed qualities Buch as are not seen in Cyrus 
called the Great, nor in any other member of the Persian regal 
family, nor indeed in any other Persian general throughout the 
history of the monarchy. We observe a large and long-sighteil 
combination — a power of foreseeing difficulties and providing 
means beforehand for overcoming them — a dexterity in meeting 
variable exigences, and dealing with different parties, Greeks or 
Asiatics, officers or soldiers — a conviction of the necessity, not 
merely of purchasing men’s service by lavish presents, but of 
acquiring their confidence by straightforward dealing and syste- 
matic good faith — a power of repressing displeasure when policy 
commanded, as at the desertion, of Xenias and Pasion and the 
first conspiracies of Orontes, although usually the punishments 
which he inflicted were full of Oriental baibanty. How rare 
were the merits and accomplishments of Cyrus, as a Persian, will 
be best felt when we contrast this portrait by Xenoph&n with 
the description of the Persian satraps by Isokratis . 3 That many 
persons deserted from Artaxerxes to Cyrus— none, except Orontes, 
from Cyrus to Artaxerxls — has been remarked by Xenophon. 
Not merely throughout the march, but even as to the manner of 
fighting at Kunaxa, the judgment of Cyrus was sounder than 
that of Klearchus. The two matters of supreme importance to 
the Greeks were, to take care of the person of Cyrus, and to 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 10, 18, 19. 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 3, 4. 

3 Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyric.) s. 


175—182: a striking passage, as de- 
scribing the my in which political 
institutions work themselves into the 
individual chaiacter anil habits. 
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strike straight at that of Artaxerxes with the central division 
around him. Now it was the fault of Klearchus, and not of 
Cyrus, that both these matters were omitted, and that the 
Greeks gained only a victory comparatively insignificant on the 
right. Yet in spite of such mistake, not his own, it appears that 
Cyrus would have been victorious, had he been able to repress 
that passionate burst of antipathy which drove him like a 
madman against his brother. The same insatiable ambition and 
jealous fierceness when power was concerned, which had before 
led him to put to death two first cousins, because they omitted in 
his presence an act of deference never paid except to the King in 
person — the same impulse, exasperated by the actual sight of his 
rival brother, and by that standing force of fraternal antipathy so 
frequent in regal families , 1 blinded him for the moment to all 
rational calculation. 

We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no cause 
to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. Had he de- 
had su* throned his brother and become king, the Persian 
wuldhave em P ire would have acquired under his hand such a 
been the degree of strength as might probably have enabled 
formidable him to forestall the work afterwards performed by the 
Greece * 0 Macedonian kings, and to make the Greeks in Europe 
as well as those in Asia his dependents. He would 
have employed Grecian military organization against Grecian 
independence, as Philip and Alexander did after him. His 


1 DiodOrus (xiy. 23) notices the 
legendary pair of hostile brothers, 
EteoklSs and Polyneik&s, as a paiallel. 
Compare Tacitus, Annal. iv. 60. “ Atrox 
Drusi ingeuium, super cupiiinem po- 
tmitise, et aohta. /rato-iOw odia accenae- 
batur i nvidia, quod mater Agrippma 
promptior Neroni erat,” <£c. ; and 
Justin, xlii. 4. 

Compare also the interesting narra- 
tive of M. Prosper M6rim6e, in his Life 
of Don Pedro of Castile, a prince 
commonly known by the name of Peter 
the Cruel. Don Pedro was dethroned, 
and slain in personal conflict, by the 
hand of his bastard brother, Henri of 
TranstamarB. 

At the battle of Navarrete, in 1367, 
says M. MtJrinrie— “ Don P&dre, qui, 
pemlant le combat, s’etait jete au plus 
lort de la m§l£e, s’achama long temps 
A la pour&uite des fuyards. On le 


voyaifc galopper dans la plaine, mont6 
sur un cliBval n oir, sa banm&re armorhSe 
de Castille devant lui, cherehant son 
fr&re partout oh l’on combattait encore, 
et cnaut, echauffe par le carnage — 

£ Ou est ce batard, qui se nomine roi 
de Castille 1 ' ” (Histoire dB Don Pfedre, 
p. 504). 

Ultimately Don Pedro, blocked up 
and almost starved out in the castlB oE 
Montiel, was entrapped by simulated 
negotiations into the power of his 
enemies. He was slain in personal 
conflict by the dagger of his brother 
Henri, after a desperate struggle, in 
which he seemed likely to prevail, if 
Henri had not been partially aided by 
a bystander. 

This tragical scene (on the night of 
the 23rd of March, 1369) is graphically 
described by M. MSrimee, pp. 564—- 
566). 
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money would have enabled him to hire an overwhelming force of 
Grecian officers and soldiers, who would (to use the expression of 
Proxenus as recorded by Xenophon 1 ) have thought him a better 
friend to them than their own country. It would have enabled 
him also to take advantage of dissension and venality in the 
interior of each Grecian city, and thus to weaken their means of 
defence while he strengthened his own means of attack. This 
was a policy which none of the Persian kings, from Darius son of 
Hystaspes down to Darius Codomannus, had ability or persever- 
ance enough to follow out : none of them knew either the true 
value of Grecian instruments or how to employ them with 
effect. The whole conduct of Gyrus, in reference to this memor- 
able expedition, manifests a superior intelligence, competent to 
use the resources which victory would have put in his hands, 
and an ambition likely to use them against the Greeks, in 
avenging the humiliations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace of 
Kallias. 


, 1 Anab. iii- 1, 5. uTritTYveiTo St 
avrov (Eet/o^ij/ra Upofevo*) el e\0oi, 
<pi\ov Kvpu TroiijVetv bv avTos 4<Jnj 


KpetTTU taUTy VOflL^KtV tt} 9 
TTOLTpiSoS. 
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The first triumphant feeling of the Greek troops at Kunaxa was 
exchanged, as soon as they learnt the death of Gyms, 
SeSeekfl for dismay and sorrow, accompanied by unavailing 
the death g repentance for the venture into which he and 
of Cyrus. Klearchus had seduced them. Probably Klearchus 
offeis the himself too repented, and with good reason, of having 
Arkeus ^ 0 displayed, in his manner of fighting the battle, so 
little foresight, and so little regard either to the 
injunctions or to the safety of Cyrus. Nevertheless he still 
maintained the tone of a victor in the field, and, after expressions 
of grief for the fate of the young prince, desired ProklSs and Gifts 
to return to Ariseus, with the reply, that the Greeks on their side 
were conquerors, without any enemy remaining ; that they were 
about to march onward against Artaxerxes ; and that if Ariseus 
would join them, they would place him on the throne which had 
been intended for Cvtus. While this reply was conveyed to 
Anaeus by his particular friend Menon along with the messengers, 
the Greeks procured a meal as well as they could, having no 
bread, by killing some of the baggage animals ; and by kindling 
fire, to cook their meat, from the arrows, the wooden Egyptian 
shields which had heen thrown away on the field, and the baggage 
■carts . 1 

Before any answer could be received from Ariseus, heralds 
appeared coming from Artaxerexes ; among them being Pha- 
linus, a Greek from Zakynthus, and the Greek surgeon Ktesias 
of Knidus, who was in the service of the Persian king . 2 Ph altn us, 


1 Sen Anab. ii. 1, 6—7. 

2 We know from Plutarch (Artaxer. 


c. 13) that Ktesias distinctly asserted 
himself to have been present at this 
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an officer of some military experience and in the confidence of 
Tissaphernes, addressed himself to the Greek com- 
manders ; requiring them on the part of the King, 
since he was now victor and had slam Cyrus, to the Greeks 
surrender their arms and appeal to his mercy. To —theirrepiy 
this summons, painful in the extreme to a Grecian 
ear, Klearchus replied that it was not the practice 
for victorious men to lay down their arms. Being then called 
away to examine the sacrifice which was going on, he left the 
interview to the other officers, who met the summons of Phalinus 
by an emphatic negative. “ If the King thinks himself strong 
enough to ask for our arms unconditionally, let him come and try 
to seize them.” “The King (rejoined Phaltnus) thinks that you 
are in his power, being in the midst of his territory, hemmed in 
by impassable rivers, and encompassed by his innumerable 
subjects.” — “ Onr arms and our valour are all that remain to us 
(replied a young Athenian) ; we shall not he fools enough to 
hand over to you our only remaining treasure, but shall employ 
them still to have a fight for your treasure.” 1 But though several 
spoke in this resolute tone, there were not wanting others 
disposed to encourage a negotiation ; saying that they had been 
faithful to Cyrus as long as he lived, and would now be faithful 
to Aitaxerxes, if he wanted their services in Egypt or anywhere 
else. In the midst of this parley, Klearchus returned, and was 
requested by Phalinus to return a final answer on behalf of all. 
He at first asked the advice of Phalinus himself ; appealing to 
the common feeling of Hellenic patriotism, and anticipating, 
with very little judgment, that the latter would encourage the 
Greeks in holding out. “If (replied Phalinus) I saw one chance 
out of ten thousand in your favour, in the event of a contest 
with the King, I should advise you to refuse the surrender of 
your arms. But as there is no chance of safety for you against 


interview, and I see no reason why we 
should not believe him. Plutarch 
indeed rejects his testimony as false, 
affirming that XenophCn would cer- 
tainly have mentioned him, had he 
been there ; but such an objection 
seems to me insufficient. Nor is it 
necessary to construe the words of 
XenophOn, 5' aurttv $c«A.lvos els 


(ii. 1, 7), so strictly as to 
negative the presence of one or two 
other Greeks. Phalinus is thus spe- 
cif ed because he was the spokesman 
of the party— a military man. 

iXen.'Anab ii. 1^ 12. /Ltrj ofli/ otov 
ri judva rjfxiv ay 0,0 a qvtcl vp.iv napaSta- 
treiv aAAa criiv toutols jeai wept rtav 
{r/xerepwv ayaduv /iaxovfit0a. 
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the King’s consent, I recommend you to look out for safety in the 
only quarter where it presents itself.” Sensible of the mistake 
which he had made in asking the question, Klearchus rejoined — 
<£ That is your opinion: now report our answer. We think we 
shall be better friends to the King, if we are to be his friends — or 
more effective enemies, if we are to be his enemies — with our 
arms, than without them.” Phaltnus, in retiring, said that the 
King proclaimed a truce so long as they remained in their pre- 
sent position, but war if they moved either onward or back- 
ward. And to this Klearchus acceded, without declaring which 
he intended to do. 1 

Shortly after the departure of Phaltnus, the envoys despatched 
Ariseus to Ariaeus returned ; communicating his reply that the 
throne* but P ersian grandees would never tolerate any pretensions 
Greeks to** 0n P art to the crown, and that he intended to 
join him for depart early the next morning on his return; if the 
retreat. Greeks wished to accompany him, they must join him 
during the night. In the evening, Klearchus, convening the 
generals and the lochages (or captains of lochi), acquainted them 
that the morning sacrifice had been of a nature to forbid their 
marching against the King — a prohibition of which he now 
understood the reason, from having since learnt that the Kin g 
was on the other side of the Tigris, and therefore out of their 
reach — but that it was favourable for rejoining Ariseus. He 
gave directions accordingly for a nigbt-march back along the 
Euphrates, to the station where they had passed the last night 
but one prior to the battle. The other Grecian generals, without 
any formal choice of Klearchus as chief, tacitly acquiesced in his 
orders, from a sense of his superior decision and experience, in 
an emergency when no one knew what to propose. The night- 
march was successfully accomplished, so that they joined Ariseus 
at the preceding station about midnight, not without the alarm- 
ing symptom, however, that Miltokythes the Thracian deserted 
to the King at the head of 340 of his countrymen, partly horse, 
partly foot. 

} Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 14—22. Dio darns it be true that he had Xenophfln 
(xiv. 25) is somewhat copious in his before him. The allusion to the past 
account of the interview with Phallnus. heroism of Leonidas seems rather in 
But he certainly followed other the style of Ephorus. 
authorities besides Xenophdn, if even 
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The first proceeding of the Grecian, generals was to exchange 
solemn oathB of reciprocal fidelity and fraternity with The G ree ks 
Ariseua. According to an ancient and impressive rejoin 
practice, a bull, a wolf, a boar, and a ram were all ^tSchange 

slain, and their blood allowed to run into the hollow of 

... resolution 

of a shield; in which the Gieek generals dipped a to retreit 

sword, and Ariseus, with his chief companions, a Aether 
spear. 1 The latter, besides the promise of alliance, engaged also 
to guide the Greeks in good faith down to the Asiatic coast. 
Klearchus immediately began to ask what route he proposed to 
take ; whether to return by that along which they had come up, 
or by any other. To this Arigeus replied, that the road along 
which they had marched was impracticable for retreat, from the 
utter want of provisions through seventeen days of desert ; but 
that he intended to choose another road, which, though longer, 
would be sufficiently productive to furnish them with provisions. 
There was, however, a necessity (he added) that the first two or 
three days’ marches should be of extreme length, in order that 
they might get out of the reach of the King’s forces, who would 
hardly be able to overtake them afterwards with any considerable 
numbers. 

They had now come 93 days’ march 2 from Ephesus, or 90 from 
Sardis. 3 The distance from Sardis to Kunaxa is, according to 
Colonel Chesney, about 1265 geographical miles, or 1464 English 
miles. There had been at least 96 days ol rest, enjoyed at various 
places, so that the total of time elapsed must have at least been 
189 days, or a little more than half a year ; 4 but it was probably 
greater, since some intervals of rest are not specified m number 
of days. 

i Xen. Anab ii. 2, 7—9. discrepancy is really only to the 

Koch remarks however, with good amount of six, not of nine. See 
reason, that it is difficult to see now Kruger ad Anab as p. 556, Koch, Zug 
they could get a wolf in Babylonia for der Zehn Tausend, p. 141. 
the sacrifice (Zug der Zehn Tausend, 3 Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and 
p. 51). Tigris, c. ii. p. 208) calculates 1265 

3 Such is the sum-total stated by geographical miles from Sardis to 
Xenoph&n himself (Anab. ii. 1, 6). It Kunaxa or the Mounds of Mohammed, 
is greater, by nine days, than the sum- 4 For example, we are not told how- 
total which we should obtain by long they rested at Pylae, or opposite 
adding together the separate days’ to CharmandS. I have given some 
march specified by Xenophfin from grounds (in the preceding chapter) for 
Sardis But the distance from Sardis believing that it cannot have been less 
to Ephesus, as we know from than five days. The army must have 
Herodotus, was three days’ journey been in the utmost need of repose, as 
(Herod, v. 55); and therefore the well as of provisions. 
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How to retrace their steps was new the problem, apparently 
Position of insoluble. As to the military force of Persia in the 
th fc> aii ekS ind 06 ^ not merely the easy victory at Kunaxa, 

appearance but still more the undisputed inarch throughout so 
hopeless. i on g a S p acej i e ft them no serious apprehensions. 1 In 
spite of this great extent, population, and riches, they had been 
allowed to pass through the most difficult and defensible country, 
and to ford the broad Euphrates, without a blow ; nay, the King 
had shrunk from defending the long trench which he had spe- 
cially caused to be dug for the protection of Babylonia. But the 
difficulties which stood between them and their homes were of 
a very different character. How were they to find their way 
back or obtain provisions, in defiance of a numerous hostile 
cavalry, which, not without efficiency even in a pitched battle, 
would be most formidable in opposing their retreat 1 ? The line 
of their upward march had all been planned, with supplies 
furnished, by Cyrus ; yet even under such advantages, supplies 
had been on the point of failing in one part of the march. They 
were now, for the first time, called upon to think and provide 
for themselves ; without knowledge of either roads or distances 
— without trustworthy guides — without any one to furnish or 
even to indicate supplies — and with a territory all hostile, 
traversed by rivers which they had no means of crossing. 
Klearchus himself knew nothing of the country, nor of any 
other river except the Euphrates ; nor does he indeed in his 
heart seem to have conceived retreat as practicable without the 
consent of the King. 2 The reader who casts his eye on a map of 
Asia, and imagines the situation of this Greek division on the 
left hank of the Euphrates, near the parallel of latitude 33° 30', 
will hardly be surprised at any measure of despair, on the part 
either of general or soldiers. And we may add that Klearchus 
had not even the advantage of such a map, or probably of any 
map at all, to enable him to shape his course. 

In this dilemma, the first and most natural impulse was to 
consult Ariseus, who (as has been already stated) pronounced, 
with good reason, that return by the same road was impracti- 
cable, and promised to conduct them home by another road — 
longer, indeed, yet better supplied. At daybreak on the ensuing 
i Xen. Anab. L 5, £). 2 Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 6, 7. 
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morning they began their march in an easterly direction, antici- 
pating that before night they should reach some villages comraence- 
of the Babylonian territory, as in fact they did ; 1 
yet not before they had been alarmed in the afternoon along with 
by the supposed approach of some of the enemy’s disoiderof 
horse, and by evidences that the enemy were not the army, 
far off, which induced them to slacken tlieir march for the 
purpose of more cautious array. Hence they did not reach the 
first villages before dark ; these, too, had been pillaged by the 
enemy while retreating before them, so that only the first-comers 
under Klearchus could obtain accommodation, while the succeed- 
ing troops, coming up iu the dark, pitched as they could, without 
any order. The whole camp was a scene of clamour, dispute, 
and even alarm, throughout the night. No provisions could be 
obtained. Early the next morning Klearchus ordered them under 
arms ; and, desiring to expose the groundless nature of the alarm. 


1 Xen. Anab il. 2 , 13. eirei, -yap rj/jLepa rrjv AijS u'tjv 7repLTr\uoi/r«?S' rbv rj e \ l 0 v 
iyei/ET o, eiroptvovro ev ecr* ov errt 5 e £ l a. Herodotus re- 

exoi /re; rov rjXiov, Aoyifdiu.evoi jects this statement as incredible. Not 
■ijgeLv a/Lta tjAloj Svvovtl eU Kcoficis rrjs knowing the phenomena of a southern 
BajSuAui/La? x«P a s* Ka <- tovto p.iv ovk Latitude beyond the tiDpic of Capn- 
e\l/evcr9yi(rav. com, he could not imagine that men 

Schneider in his note on this passage, in sailing from east to west could 
as well as Ritter (Errlkunde, part x. 3, possibly have the sun on their nr/ht 
p. 17), Mr. Ainsworth (Tiavels in the hand : any man journeying from the 
Tiack, p. 103), and Colonel Chesney Red Ssa to the Straits of Gibraltar 
(Euph. and Tigr. p. 219) understand must, in his judgment, have the sun 
the words here used by Xenophon in a on the left hand, as he himself had 
sense from which I dissent. “ When it always expenenced in the north lati- 
was day, the army proceeded onward tude of the Mediterranean or the 
on their march, having the sun on their African coast. See ch. xviii. of this 
right hand.” These words they under- History. 

stand as meaning that the army In addition to this reason, we may 
marched northward ; whereas, in my remark that Ariseus and the Greeks, 
judgment, the woids intimate that the starting from their camp on the banks 
army marched eastward To have the Df the Euphrates (the place where they 
sun on the njht hand does not so much had passed thelast night hut one befoie 
refer either to the precise point where, the battle of Kunaxa), and matching 
or to the piecise instant when, the northward , could not expect tD arrive, 
sun rises, but to his diurnal path and could not really amve, at villages 
through the heavens, and to the of the Babylonian territory. Rat they 
general direction of the day’s march, might naturally expect to do so, if they 
This may he seen by comparing the marched eastward, towards the Tigris, 
remarkable passage in Herodotus, iv. Nor would they have hit upon the 
42, in reference to the alleged ciicum- enemy in a northerly inarch, which 
navigation of Africa, from the Red Sea would, in fact, have been^ something 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the near to a return upon their own pre- 
Strait of Gibraltar, by the Phoenicians, vious steps. They would, moreover, 
under the order of Nekos. These have been stopped by the undefended 
Phoenicians said “that in sailing trench, which could only he passed 
round Africa (from the Red Sea) they at the nairow opening close to th& 
had the sun on their right hand”— w? Euphrates. 

7—15 
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caused the herald to proclaim that whoever would denounce the 
person who had let the ass into the camp on the preceding night 
should he rewarded with a talent of silver . 1 

What was the project of route entertained by Arioeus, we 
Heralds cannot ascertain , 2 since it was not further pursued. 
Persians to ■^ or e ^ ec ^ unexpected arrival of the Greeks 
treat about as if to attack the enemy — and even the clamour and 
a truce. shouting of the camp during the night — so intimidated 
the Persian commanders, that they sent heralds the next morning 
to treat about a truce. The contrast between this message and 
the haughty summons of the preceding clay to lay down their 
arms was sensibly felt by the Grecian officers, and taught them 
that the proper way of dealing with the Persians was by a hold 
and aggressive demeanour. When Klearchus was apprised of 
the arrival of the heralds, he desired them at first to wait at the 
outposts until he was at leisure ; then, having put Ins troops 
into the best possible order, -with a phalanx compact on every 
side to the eye, and the unarmed persons out of sight, he desired 
the heralds to be admitted. He marched out to meet them with 
the most showy and best-armed soldiers immediately around him; 
and when they informed him that they had come from the King 
with instructions to propose a truce, and to report on what 
conditions the Greeks would agree to it, Klearchus replied 
abruptly, “Well then, go and tell the King that our first 
business must be to fight ; for we have nothing to eat, nor will 
any man presume to talk to Greeks about a truce, without first 
providing dinner for them”. With this reply the heralds rode 
off, but returned very speedily ; thus making it plain that the 
King, or the commanding officer, was near at hand. They 
brought word that the King thought their answer reasonable, 
and had sent guides to conduct them to a place where they 
would obtain provisions, if the truce should be concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order to impose upon 
the Persians, Klearchus concluded the truce, and desired that 
the guides would conduct the army to those quarters w T here 
provisions could be had. He was most circumspect in main- 

i Xen Anab. ii. 2, 20. This seems Kruger and Schneider’s notes, 
to have been a standing military jest, 3 Diodorus (xiv. 25) tells us that 
to make the soldiers laugh at their Arifeus intended to guide them towards 
past panic. See the references in Paphlagonia— a very loose indication. 
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taining exact order during tlie march, himself taking charge of 
the rear guard. The guides led them over many The heralds 
ditches and channels, full of water, and cut for the Greekfto 110 
purpose of irrigation ; some so broad and deep that they jJUagBB 
could not be crossed without bridges. The army had with 3 6 
to put together bridges for the occasion, from palm- Marchoier 
trees either already fallen or expressly cut down, the canals 
This was a troublesome business, which Klearchus himself 
superintended with peculiar strictness. He carried his spear in 
the left hand, his stick in the right, employing the latter to 
chastise any soldier who seemed remiss, and even plunging into 
the mud and lending his own hands in aid wherever it was 
necessary. 1 As it was not the usual season of irrigation for 
crops, he suspected that the canals had been filled on this occasion 
-expressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing them with the 
difficulties of their prospective march ; and he was anxious to 
-demonstrate to the Persians that these difficulties were no more 
than Grecian energy could easily surmount. 

At length they reached certain villages indicated hy their 
guides for quarters and provision ; and here for the Abundant 
first time they had a sample of that unparalleled o^^iedin 
.abundance of the Babylonian territory, which Hero- villages, 
dotus is afraid to describe with numerical precision. Large 
quantities of com — dates not only in great numbers, but of such 
beauty, freshness, size, and flavour, as no Greek had ever seen or 
tasted, insomuch that fruit like what was imported into Greece 
was disregarded and left for the slaves — wine and vinegar, both 
also made from the date palm : these are the luxuries which 
Xenophdn is eloquent in describing, after his recent period of 
scanty fare and anxious apprehension, not without also noticing 
the headaches which such new and luscious food, in unlimited 
-quantity, brought upon himself and others. 2 

After three days passed in these restorative quarters, they 
were visited hy Tissaphern6s, accompanied by four visit of Tis- 
Persian grandees and a suite of slaves. The satrap n^tia- §S ~ 
began to open a negotiation with Klearchus and the tions. 
other generals. Speaking through an interpreter, he stated to 
them that the vicinity of his satrapy to Greece impressed him 
l Xeu. Anab. iL 3, 7, 13. 2 Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 14, 17. 
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with a strong interest in favour of the Cyreian Greeks, and 
made him anxious to rescue them out of their present desperate 
situation ; that he had solicited the King’s permission to save 
them, as a personal recompense to himself for having been the 
first to forewarn him of the schemes of Cyrus, and for having 
been the only Persian who had not fled before the Gieeks at 
Knnaxa; that the King had promised to consider this point, 
and had sent him in the meantime to ask the Greeks what 
their purpose was in coming up to attack him : and that he 
trusted the Greeks would give him a conciliatory answer to 
carry hack, in order that he might have less difficulty in realizing 
what he desired foT their benefit To this Klearclius, after first 
deliberating apart with the other officers, replied, that the army- 
had come together, and had even commenced their march, 
without any purpose of hostility to the King ; that Cyrus had 
brought them lip the country under false pretences, hut that 
they had been ashamed to desert him in the midst of danger, 
since he had always treated them generously ; that since Cyrus 
was now dead, they had no purpose of hostility against the King, 
hut were only anxious to return home ; that they were prepared 
to repel hostility from all quarters, hut would he not less 
prompt in requiting favour or assistance. With this answer 
TissaphemSs departed, and returned on the next clay hut one, 
informing them that he had obtained the King’s permission to 
save the Grecian army — though not without great opposition, 
since many Persian counsellors contended that it was unworthy 
of the King’s dignity, to suffer those who had assailed him to 
escape. “ I am now ready (said he) to conclude a covenant and 
exchange oaths with you ; engaging to conduct you safely hack 
Convention * nto ^ reece > the country friendly, and with 

concluded a regular market for you to purchase provisions. 
phernis^ You must stipulate on your part always to pay for 
to^comfuift 08 y° ur provisions, and to do no damage to the country : 
the Greeks if I do not furnish you with provisions to buy, you 
home. are then at liberty to take them where you can find 
them” Well were the Greeks content to enter into such a 
covenant, which was sworn, with hands given upon it, by 
Klearchus, the other generals, and the lochages on their side, 
and by TissaphernSs with the King’s brother-in-law on the 
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-other. Tissaphenffis then left them, saying that he would go 
hack to the King, make preparations, and return to reconduct 
the Greeks home, going himself to his own satrapy . 1 

The statements of Ktesias, though known to us only indirectly, 
and not to he received without caution, afford ground Motlves of 
for believing that Queen Parysatis decidedly wished thePersians 
success to her son Cyrus in his contest for the Jbiedispo- 
throne — that the first report conveyed to her of p^y^atis 
the battle of Kunaxa, announcing the victory of towards 
Cyrus, filled her with joy, which was exchanged for Cyrus 
bitter sorrow when she was informed of his death, — that she 
caused to he slain with horrible tortures all those, who, though 
acting in the Persian army and for the defence of Artaxerx^s, 
had any participation in the death of Cyrus, and that she 
showed favourable dispositions towards the Cyreian Greeks . 2 
It may seem probable, further, that her influence may have 
been exerted to procure for them an unimpeded retreat, without 
anticipating the use afterwards made by Tissaphernes (as will 
soon appear) of the present convention. And in. one point of 
view, the Persian king had an interest in facilitating their 
retreat. For the very circumstance which rendered retreat 
difficult also rendered the Greeks dangerous to him in their 
actual position. They were in the heart of the Persian empire, 
within seventy miles of Babylon, in a country not only teeming 
with fertility, hut also extremely defensible, especially against 
•cavalry, from the multiplicity of canals, as Herodotus observed 
respecting Lower Egypt . 3 And Klearchus might say to his 
Grecian soldiers — what Xenophdn was afterwards preparing 
to say to them at Kalp§ on the Euxine Sea, and what Nikias 
also affirmed to the unhappy Athenian army whom he afterwards 
conducted away from Syracuse 4 — that wherever they sat down, 
they were sufficiently numerous and well-organized to become at 
once a city. A body of such troops might effectually assist, and 
would perhaps encourage, the Babylonian population to throw off 
the Persian yoke, and to exonerate themselves from the prodigious 

1 Xen Anab. ii. 8, 18-^27. tarch, Artaxerx, c. 17. 

2 Ktesias, Persica, Fragm. c. 59, ed JJEIerodot. i. 193; ii. 108; Strabo, 
Bahr ; compared with the remarkable xvii. p. 788. 

Fragment 18, preserved by the KD-called * Xenophdntis Anabasis, v. 6, 16; 

Demetrius PhalSreus : see also Plu- Thucydides, vii. 
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tribute which they now paid to the 3atrap. For these reasons,, 
the advisers of Artaxerxls thought it advantageous to convey the 
Greeks across the Tigris out of Babylonia, beyond all possibility of 
returning thither. This was at any rate the primary object of the 
convention. And it was the more necessary to conciliate the good- 
will of the Greeks, because there seems to have been but one bridge 
over the Tigris ; which bridge could only be reached by inviting 
them to advance considerably farther into the interior of Babylonia. 

Such was the state of fears and hopes on both sides, at the 
time when Tissaphemes left the Greeks, after conclud- 
the Greets mg his convention. For twenty days did they await 
quarrel his re ^ urn 5 without receiving from him any eommuni- 
with cation, the Cyreian Persians under Ariseus being 

Arisen k. encamped near them. Such prolonged and unex- 

plained delay became, after a few days, the source of much 
uneasiness to the Greeks ; the more so as Ariseus received during 
this interval several visits from his Persian kinsmen, and friendly 
messages from the King, promising amnesty for his recent 
services under Gyrus. Of these messages the effects were pain- 
fully felt, in manifest coldness of demeanour on the part of his 
Persian troops towards the Greeks. Impatient and suspicious, 
the Greek soldiers impressed upon Klearchus their fears that the 
King had concluded the recent convention only to arrest their 
movements, until he should have assembled a larger army and 
blocked up more effectually the roads against their return. To 
this Klearchus replied, “ I am aware of all that you say. Yet if 
we now strike our tents, it will he a breach of the convention 
and a declaration of war. No one will furnish us with pro- 
visions ; we shall have no guides ; Ariseus will desert us forth- 
with, so that we shall have his troops as enemies instead of 
friends. Whether there be any other river for us to cross I 
know not ; hut we know that the Euphrates itself can. never be 
crossed if there he an enemy to resist us. Nor have we any 
cavalry, while cavalry is the best and most numerous force of our 
enemies. If the King, having all these advantages, really wishes 
to destroy us, I do not know why he should falsely exchange all 
these oaths and solemnities, and thus make his own word worth- 
less in the eyes both of Greeks and barbarians.” 1 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 3—8. 
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Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as they testify his 
own complete despair of the situation — certainly a Secret 
very natural despair — except by amicable dealing despair of 
with the Persians, and also his ignorance of geography Klearctlus - 
and the country to be traversed. This feeling helps to explain 
his imprudent confidence afterwards in TissaphernSa. 

That satrap, however, after twenty days, at last came back, 
with his army prepared to return to Ionia, with the Retreating 
King’s daughter, whom he had just received in march 
marriage, and with another grandee named Orontas. Jjjuier’Tis- 
TissaphernSs took the conduct of the march, providing 
supplies for the Greek troops to purchase; while within the 
Ariaeus and his division now separated themselves Media- 
altogether from the Greeks, and became intermingled 
with the other Persians. Klearchus and the Greeks 
followed them at the distance of about three miles in the rear, 
with a separate guide for themselves ; not without jealousy and 
mistrust, sometimes shown in individual conflicts, while collecting 
wood or forage, between them and the Persians of Ariseus. After 
three days 5 march (that is, apparently, three days, calculated 
from the moment when they began their retreat with Ariseus) 
they came to the Wall of Media, and passed through it, 1 prose- 
cuting their march onward through the country on its other or 
interior side. It was of bricks cemented with bitumen, 100 feet 
high, and 20 feet broad ; it was said to extend a length of 20 


1 Xen. Anab li. 4, 12. , 8k 

Tp« is <rra9p.Qvs, a.<f>LKOvro 7rpbs to 
MrjStas KaXoii/aei/ov Teix os > K0 “ Trapij\- 
Bov avrov elcr a> It appears to 
me that these three days’ march or 
<rra.Bp.oi can hardly be computed from 
the moment when they commenced 
their march under the conduct of 
Tissaphernfis. Whoever looks at Plan 
II., annexed to the present volume, will 
see that there could not be a distance 
equal to three days’ march between 
the point from whence TissaphernSs 
began to conduct them, and any point 
of the Wall of Media at which they 
were likely to pass through it. And if 
the Wall of Media be placed two days’ 
inarch farther to the southward, it 
cannot have had the length which 
Xenophfln ascribes to it, since the two 
rivers come gradually nearer to each 


other. On the othei hand, if we begin 
from the moment when the Greeks 
started under conduct of Ariseus, we 
can plainly tiace three distinct resting- 
places {o-radp-ovi) before they reached, 
the Wall of Media. First, at the vil- 
lages where the confusion and alarm 
arose (n. 2. 13—21). Secondly, at the 
villages of abundant supply, where they 
concluded the truce with TissaphernSs, 
and waited twenty days for his return 
(ii. 3, 14 ; ii. 4, 9). Thii dly, one night’s 
halt under the conduct of TissapheinSs, 
before they reached the Wall of Media. 
This makes three distinct stations or 
halting-places between the station (the 
first station after passing the unde- 
fended trench) from whence they 
started to begin their reti eat under the 
conduct of Ariseus, and the point where 
they traversed the Wall of Media. 
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parasangs (or about 70 miles, if we reckon, the parasang at 30 
■stadia), and to be not far distant from Babylon. Two days of 
farther march, computed at eight parasangs, brought them to 
the Tigris. During these two days they crossed two great ship- 
canals, one of them over a permanent bridge, the other over a 
temporary bridge laid on seven boats. Canals of such magnitude 
must probably have been two among the four stated by Xenophon 
to be drawn from the river Tigris, each of them a parasang 
distant from the other. They were 100 feet broad, and deep 
enough even for heavy vessels ; they were distributed by means 
of numerous smaller channels and ditches for the irrigation of 
the soil ; and they were said to fall into the Euphrates, or rather, 
perhaps, they terminated in one main larger canal cut directly 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, each of them joining this larger 
canal at a different point of its course. Within less than two 
miles of the Tigris -was a large and populous city named Sittake, 
near which the Greeks pitched their camp, on the verge of a 
beautiful park or thick grove full of all kinds of trees ; while the 
Persians all crossed the Tigris, at the neighbouring bridge. 

As Proxenus and Xenophon were here walking in front of the 
camp after supper, a man was brought up who had 
suspldons 1 asked for the former at the advanced posts. This 

Greeks— man - came with instructions from Anseus. 

they cross He advised the Greeks to be on their guard, as there 

the Tigris were troops concealed in the adjoining grove for the 

purpose of attacking them during the night, and also to send and 
occupy the bridge over the Tigris, since Tissaphernes intended to 
break it down, in order that the Greeks might be caught without 
possibility of escape between the river and the canal. On dis- 
cussing this information with Klearchus, who was much alarmed 
by it, a young Greek present remarked that the two matters 
stated by the informant contradicted each other ; for that if 
Tissaphernes intended to attack the Greeks during the night, he 
would not break down the bridge, so els both to prevent his own 
troops on the other side from crossing to aid, and to deprive those 
on this side of all retreat if they were beaten ; while, if the 
Greeks were beaten, there was no escape open to them, whether 
the bridge continued or not. This remark induced Klearchus 
to ask the messenger what was th e extent of ground between the 
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Tigris and the canal. The messenger replied that it was a great 
extent of country, comprising many large cities and villages. 
Reflecting on this communication, the Greek officers came to the 
conclusion that the message was a stratagem on the part of Tissa- 
phernes to frighten them and accelerate their passage across the 
Tigris, under the apprehension that they might conceive the plan 
of seizing or breaking the bridge and occupying a permanent 
position in the spot where they were, which was an island, 
fortified on one side by the Tigris, on the other sides by intersect- 
ing canals between the Euphrates and the Tigris . 1 Such an 


1 1 reserve for this place the con- 
sideration of that which Xenuphun 
states, in two or three passages, about 
the Wall of Media and about different 
canals in connexion with the Tigris, 
the result of which, as far as I can 
make it out, stands m my text. 

I have already stated, in the preced- 
ing chapter, that in the march of the 
day next but one preceding the battle 
of Kunaxa, the army came to a deep 
and broad trench dug for defence across 
their liue of way, with the exception of 
a narrow gut of twenty feet bioad close 
by the Euphrates, through which gut 
the whole army passed Xenophfin 
says* “This trench had been earned up- 
wards across the plain as far as the Wall 
of Media, where indeed the canals are 
situated, flowing from thB river Tigris : 
four canals, 1U0 feet in breadth, and 
extremely deep, so that corn-b Baring 
vessels sail along them They strike 
into the Euphrates, they are distant 
each from the other by one parasang, 
and there are bridges over them— 
UapeTeVciTO S' rj Ttt(/>pos ayti) fita row TreStou 
«7ri Staoeica irapairayya?, p-expirov M^Slixs 
Tet'xou?, ev9a 6)) (the books print a full 
stop between and ei/Sa, which 

appears to me incorrect, as the sense 
goes on. without interruption) elcnv aX 
fitupuxes, dirb roii Tt-yp^-roy iroTaixov 
peoinroi - eitrl Si Ten-apes, to ptev etfpos 
TrAedpituiu, j3a6eZcu Se Lo-^vpus, jcal ir\ola 
■n-Aet ev auTats tnTa-yaiya - elcr|3aAAovcri 
5e els tSv Ev^panji/, fitaAeLTroiMn 5’ 
tKatr-rr) 7rapatrdyyiiv, yetyvpai fi’ Eirsariv." 
The present tense, eia-iv al SLupu^e?, 
seems to mark the local reference of 
Hv9a to the Wall of Media, and not to 
the actual march of the army. 

Maior Rennell (Illustrations of the 
Expedition of Cyrus, pp 79—87, &c.), 
Ritter (Eulkunde, x p. 16), Koch (Zug 
der Zehn Tausend, pp. 46, 47), and Mr. 


Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p. 88) consider Xeno- 
phOn to state that the Cyreian army, 
on this day’s march (the day but one 
befoie the battle), passed through the 
Wall of Media and over the four dis- 
tinct canals reaching from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates They all, indeed, 
contest the accuracy Df this latter 
statement; Rennell remarking that 
the level of thB Tigris in this part of 
its course is lower than that of the 
Euphrates, and that it could not 
supply witer for so many broad canals 
so near to each other. Col. Chesney 
also conceives the army to have passed 
through the Wall of Media before the 
battle of Kunaxa 

It seems to me, however, that they 
do not conectly interpret the words of 
Xenophon, who does not say that 
Cyrus ever passed either the Wall of 
Media or these four cauals before the 
battle of Kunaxa, but who says (as 
Kruger, De Authentic Anabaseos, p. 
12, prefixed to Ins edition of the Ana- 
basis, rightly explains him) that these 
four canals flowing from the Tigris ore 
at, or near, the Wall of Media, which 
the Greeks did not pass through until 
long after the battle, when TissaphemSs 
was conducting them towards the 
Tigris, two days’ march before they 
reached Sittakfi (Anab. ii. 4, 12). 

It has been supposed, during the 
last few years, that the direction of 
the Wall of Media could Iob verified by 
actual ruins still subsisting on the 
spot. Dr. Ross and Captain Lynch 
(see Journal of the Geographical 
Society, vol. ix. pp. 446—473, with 
Captain Lynch’s map annexed) dis- 
coveied a hne of embankment which 
they considered to be the remnant of 
it. It begins on the western bank of 
the Tigris, in latitude 34° 3', and 
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island was a defensible position, Laving a most productive terri- 
tory with, numerous cultivators, so as to furnish shelter and means 
of hostility for all the King’s enemies. Tissaphernes calculated 
that the message now delivered would induce the Greeks to 


stretches towaids the Euphrat&s in a 
dnpctinn irom N N.E. to S.S.W. “ It 
is a solitary straight single mound, 25 
long puces thick, ’with a bastion on its 
■western face at every 55 paces, and on 
the same side it has a deBp ditch, 27 
paces broad. The wall is heie built of 
the small pebbles of the country, im- 
bedded in cement of lime of great 
tenacity : it is ftom 35 to 40 feet in 
height, and luns in a straight line as 
far as the eye can trace it. The 
Bedouins tell me that it goes in the 
same straight line to two mounds 
called Rainelah on the Euphrates, 
some hours above Felujah : that it is, 
in places far inland, built of brick, an d 
in some parts worn down to a level 
with the desert ” fDr. Ross, L c. p. 446). 

Upon the faitn of these observa- 
tions, the supposed wall (now called 
Sidd Nimrud by the natives) has been 
laid down as the Wall of Media, reach- 
ing from the Tigris to the Euphiates, 
in the bestiecent maps, especially that 
of Colonel Chesney, and accepted as 
such by recent inquirers. 

Nevertheless, subsequent observa- 
tions, recently made known by Colonel 
Rawlinson to the Geographical Society, 
have contradicted the views of Dr. 
Ross as stated above, and have shown 
that the Wall of Media, in the line 
here assigned to it, has no evidence to 
rest upon. Captain Jones, commander 
of the steamer at Bagdad, undertook, 
at the request of Colonel Rawlinson, 
a minute examination of the locality, 
and ascertained that what had been 
Laid down as the Wall of Media was 
merely a line of mounds— no wall at 
all, butamere embankment, extending 
seven or^ eight miles from the Tigris, 
and designed to arrest the winter 
tonents and drain off the rain-water 
of the deseit into a large reservoir, 
which served to iirigate an extensive 
valley between the rivers. 

Prom this important communi cation 
it results that there is, as yet, no 
evidence now remaining for determin- 
ing what was the line or position of 
the Wall of Media; which had been 
supposed to be a datum positively 
established, serving as premises from 
whence to deduce other positions 


mentioned by Xenoph&n. As our 
knowledge now stands, there is not a 
single point mentioned by Xenopli&n 
in Babylonia which can be positively 
verified, except Babylon itself; and 
Pylse, which is known pretty nearly, 
as the spot where Babylonia proper 
commences. 

Unable as we are to venfy, by any 
independent evidences, the topogra- 
phical statements of Xenoph&n m 
Babylonia, nothing more can be done 
than to explain and illustrate clearly 
thBse statements as they stand. For 
this purpose I have given, annexed to 
the present volume, a Plan (Plan II.) 
founded exclusively upon the state- 
ments of Xenopliuu, and destined to 
render them clear to the reader. I 
have in this Plan inserted the Wall of 
Media, not upon any positive know- 
ledge, but m the course which I think 
it natuially would follow upon Xeno- 
ph&n’s narrative of facts 

The description which Xenoph&n 
gives of the Wail of Media is veiy plain 
and specific. I see no reason to doubt 
that he actually saw it, passed thi ough 
it, and conectly desciibes it in height 
as well as biearlth. Its entiie length 
he, of course, only gives from what he 
was told. His statement appears to 
iub good evidence that theie was a 
Wall of Media, which reached from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, or 
perhaps to some canal cut fiom the 
Euphrates, though there exists no 
mark to show what was the piecise 
locality and direction of the Wall. 
Ammianus Marcellmus (xxiv. 2), in the 
expedition of the Empei or Julian, saw 
near Macepracta, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, tliB ruins of a wall, 
“ which in ancient times had stretched 
to a gieat distance, for the defence of 
Assyria against f oreign invasion It 
is fair to piesume that this was the 
Wall of Media; hut the position of 
Macepracta cannot he assigned. 

It is important, however, to lemem- 
bex — what I have already stated in 
this note— that Xenophdn did not see 
and did not cioss either the Wall of 
Media or the two canals here men- 
tioned, until many days after the 
battlB of Kunaxa. 
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become alarmed witli their actual position, and to cross the Tigris 
with as little delay as possible. At least this was the interpreta- 
tion which the Greek officers put upon his proceeding — an 
interpretation highly plausible, since, in order to reach the bridge 
over the Tigris, he had been obliged to conduct the Greek troops 
into a position sufficiently tempting for them to hold, and since 
he knew that his own purposes were purely treacherous. But 
the Greeks, officers as well as soldiers, were animated only by the 
wish of reaching home. They trusted, though not without 
misgivings, in the promise of Tissaphern£s to conduct them, and 
never for a moment thought of taking permanent post in this 
fertile island. They did not, however, neglect the precaution of 
sending a guard during the night to the bridge over the Tigris, 
which no enemy came to assail. On the next morning they 
passed over it in a body, in cautious and mistrustful array, and 
found themselves on the eastern hank of the Tigris, not only 
without attack, hut even without sight of a single Persian, 
except Gifts the interpreter and a few others watching their 
motions. 

After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty-seven pon- 
toons, the Greeks continued their march to the north- Retreating 
ward upon the eastern side of the Tigris, for four days up 

to the river Physkus, said to be twenty parasangs. 1 bank of the 
The Physkus was 100 feet wide, with a bridge, and the Great 
the large city of Opis near it. Here, at the frontier Zab 


With regard to the two large canals 
which Xenophfin actually crossed over, 
after having passed the Wall of Media, 
and to the four large canals which 
he mentions as being near to the Wall 
of Media, I have drawn them on the 
Plan in such manner as visibly to 
illustrate his narrative. We know 
from Herodotus that all the territory 
of Babylonia was intersected by canals, 
and that there was one canal greater 
than the rest and navigable, which 
flowed from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris, in a direction to the south of 
east. This coincides pretty well with 
the direction assigned in Colonel 
Chesney’s map to the Nahr-Malcha or 
Regium-Flumen, into which the four 
great canaJs, described by XenophOn 
as drawn from the Tigris to the 
EuphratSs, might naturally dischargo 
themselves, and still be said to fall 


into the EuphratSs, of which the 
Nahr-Malcha was as it were a branch. 
How the level of the two riveis would 
adjust itself, when, the space between 
them was covered with a netwoik of 
canals great and small, and when a 
vast quantity of the water of both was 
exhausted in fertilizing the earth, is 
difficult to say. 

The island wherein the Gieeks stood, 
at their position near Sittake, befoie 
crossing the Tigris, would be a paral- 
lelogram formed by the Tigris, the 
Nahr-Malcha, and the two parallel 
canals joining them It might well be 
called a laige island, containing many 
cities and villages, with a large 
population 

i There seems reason to believe that 
in ancient times the Tigris, above 
Bagdad, followed a course more to the 
westwaid and less winding than it 
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of Assyria and Media, the road from the eastern regions to 
Babylon joined the road northerly on which the Greeks were 
marching. An illegitimate brother of ArtaxerxSs was seen at 
the head of a numerous force, which he was conducting from 
Susa and Ekbatana as a reinforcement to the royal army. This 
great host halted to see the Greeks pass by; and Klearchus 
ordered the march in column of two abreast, employing himself 
actively to maintain an excellent array, and halting more than 
once. The army thus occupied so long a time in passing by the 
Persian host that their numbers appeared greater than the reality, 
even to themselves ; while the effect upon the Persian spectators 
was very imposing . 1 Here Assyria ended and Media began. 
They marched, still in a northerly direction, for six days through 
a portion of Media almost unpeopled, until they came to some 
flourishing villages which formed a portion of the domain of 
Queen Parysatis ; probably these villages, forming so marked an 
exception to the desert character of the remaining march, were 
situated on the Lesser Zab, which flows into the Tigris, and which 
Xenophon must have crossed, though he makes no mention of it. 
According to the order of march stipulated between the Greeks 
and Tissaphernls, the latter only provided a supply of provisions 
for the former to purchase ; hut on the present halt he allowed 
the Greeks to plunder the villages, which were rich and full of 
all sorts of subsistence — yet without carrying off the slaves. The 
wish of the satrap to put an insult on Cyrus, as his persunal 
enemy , 2 through Parysatis, thus proved a sentence of ruin to 
these unhappy villagers. Five more days’ march, called twenty 
parasangs, brought them to the banks of the river Zabatus, or the 
Greater Zab, which flows into the Tigris near a town now called 
Senn. During the first of these five days, they saw on the oppo- 
site side of the Tigris a large town called Haenae, from whence 
they received supplies of provisions, brought across by the in- 
habitants upon rafts supported by inflated skins . 3 


■does now. The situation of Opis 
cannot be verified. The ruins of a 
large city were seen by Captain Lynch 
near the confluence of the liver Adhem 
with the Tigris, which he supposed to 
be Opis, in hit. 34°. 

1 Xen. Anab ii. 4, 26. 

2 Ktesias, Fragm IS, ed. Bahr. 

3 Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 26—28. 


Mannert, Rami ell, Mr Ainsworth, 
and most modem commentators 
identify this town of Kaiva L or Keense 
with the modem town Senn; which 
latter place Mannert (Geogr. der Gr. 
Rom. v. p 333) and Rennell (Illustra- 
tions. p. 129) represent to be near the 
Lesser Zab instead of thB Gi eater Zab. 

To me it appears that the locality 
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On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three days— days of 
serious and tragical moment. Having been under suspicions 
feelings of mistrust, ever since the convention with between the 

" J 3,11 1 1 

Tissaphemes, they had followed throughout the whole Tissa- 
march, with separate guides of their own, in the rear P hemSs - 
of his army, always maintaining their encampment apart. During 
their halt on the Zab, so many various manifestations occurred 
to aggravate tbe mistrust, that hostilities seemed on the point of 
breaking out between the two camps. To obviate this dangei 
Klearchus demanded an interview with Tissaphemes, represented 
to him the threatening attitude of affairs, and insisted on the 
necessity of coming to a clear understanding. He impressed 
upon the satrap that, over and above the solemn oaths which had 
been interchanged, the Greeks on their side could have no con- 
ceivable motive to quarrel with him ; that they had everything 
to hope from his friendship, and everything to fear, even to the 
loss of all chance of safe return, from his hostility ; that Tissa- 
phemes also could gain nothing by destroying them, but would 
find them, if he chose, the best and most faithful instruments for 
his own aggrandizement and for conquering the Mysians and 
Pisidians — as Cyrus had experienced while he was alive. 
Klearchus concluded his protest by requesting to be informed 
what malicious reporter had been filling the mind of Tissaphemes 
with causeless suspicions against the Greeks . 1 

“ Klearchus (replied the satrap), I rejoice to hear such excellent 
sense from your lips. You remark truly, that if you Klearcljlls 
were to meditate evil against me, it would recoil upon converses 
yourselves. I shall prove to you, in my turn, that 
you have no cause to mistrust either the King or me. and is over 
If we had wished to destroy you, nothing would be 


assigned by Xenoph6n to Kmi/o U does 
not at all suit tne modern town of 
Senn. Nor is there much real 
similarity of name between the two ; 
although our erroneous way of 
pronouncing the Latin name Caenas 
creates a delusive appearance of 
similarity. Mr. Ainsworth shows 
that some modern writers have been 
misled in the same manner by 
identifying the modern town of Sert 
with Tigran o-cer«a. 

It is a perplexing circumstance in 


the geography of Xenophbn's work 
that he makes no mention of the 
Lesser Zab, which yet he mnst have 
crossed. Herodotus notices them 
both, and remaiks on the fact that, 
though distinct rivers, both bore the 
same name (v. 52). Perhaps in drawing 
up his nanative after the expedition, 
Xenophfin may have so far forgotten 
as to fancy that two sjnonymous 
rivers, mentioned as distinct in his. 
memoranda, were only one. 
i Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 2—15. 
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easier, We have superabundant forces for the purpose : there 
are wide plains in which you would be starved — besides moun- 
tains and rivers which you would be unable to pass, without our 
help. Having thus the means of destroying you in our hands, 
and having nevertheless bound ourselves by solemn oaths to save 
you, we shall not be fools and knaves enough to attempt it now, 
when we should draw upon ourselves the just indignation of the 
gods. It is my peculiar affection for my neighbours the Greeks, 
and my wish to attach to my own person, by ties of gratitude, 
the Greek soldiers of Cyrus, which have made me eager to con- 
duct you to Ionia in safety. For I know that when you are in 
my service, though the King is the only man who can wear his 
tiara erect upon his head , I shall be able to wear mine erect upon 
my heaH, in full pride and confidence.” 1 

So powerful was the impression made upon Klearchus by these 
assurances, that he exclaimed — “ Surely those informers deserve 
the severest punishment, who try to put us at enmity, when we 
are such good friends to each other, and have so much reason to 
be so “Yes (replied Tissaphernes), they deserve nothing less : 
and if you, with the other generals and lochages, will come into 
my tent to-morrow, I will tell you who the calumniators are ” 
“To be sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), and bring the other 
generals with me. I shall tell you at the same time who are the 
parties that seek to prejudice us against you. 3 ’ The conversation 
then ended, the satrap detaining Klearchus to dinner, and treat- 
ing him in the most hospitable and confidential manner. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated what had passed 
Klearchus ^ ree ^ B > insisting on the necessity that all the 

with the * generals should go to Tissaphernes pursuant to his 
Grecian invitation, in order to re-establish that confidence 
"vStfrissa- ^worthy calumniators had shaken, and to 

phemGs in punish such of the calumniators as might he Greeks, 
is tent. g 0 emphatically did he pledge himself for the good 
faith and Phil-hellenic dispositions of the satrap, that he overruled 
the opposition of many among the soldiers, who, still continuing 
to entertain their former suspicions, remonstrated especially 

1 Sen. Allah, ii. 5, 17 — 23. __ rfi /ce^aAfj napav f&atnXsi joovip e^ecrnv 

This last comparison is curious, hpQrjv ex etv » ® ir ' t “HU < a p8£<f Linus 

and in all probability title genuine av ifxSiv Trapovrtav /cal trepos eu7reTws 
■words of the satrap — rr)V ftev yap eiri fX at * 
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against the extreme imprudence of putting all tlie generals at 
once into the power of Tissaphernes. The urgency of Klearchus 
prevailed. Himself with four other generals — Proxenus, Menon, 
Agias, and Sokrat es — and twenty lochages or captains — went to 
visit the satrap in his tent ; about 200 of the soldiers going along 
with them, to make purchases for their own account in the Persian 
camp -market. 1 

On reaching the quarters of Tissaphern§3 — distant nearly three 
miles from the Grecian camp, according to habit — the 
five generals were admitted into the interior, while the n6s seizes 
lochages remained at the entrance. A purple flag, general? 
hoisted from the top of the tent, betrayed too late the Jjjjjy arB 
purpose for which they had been invited to come, prisonersto 
The lochages, with the Grecian soldiers who had courtage? 11 
accompanied them, were surprised and cut down, ttoerput 
while the generals in the interior were detained, put 
in chains, and carried up as prisoners to the Persian court. Here 
Klearchus, Proxenus, Agias, and Sokrates were beheaded, after a 
short imprisonment. Queen Parysatis, indeed, from affection to 
Cyrus, not only furnished many comforts to Klearchus in the 
prison (by the bands of her surgeon Ktesias), but used all her 
influence with her son Artaxerxes to save his life ; though her 
efforts were counteracted, on this occasion, by the superior influence 
of Queen Stateira his wife. The rivalry between these two royal 
women, doubtless arising out of many other circumstances besides 
the death of Klearchus, became soon afterwards so furious, that 
Parysatis caused Stateira to be poisoned. 2 

Menon was not put to death along with the other generals. 
He appears to have taken credit at the Persian court Menon is 
for the treason of entrapping his colleagues into the 
hands of Tissaphernes. But his life was only pro- torture—^ 
longed to perish a year afterwards in disgrace and 0 f Queen 
torture — probably by the requisition of Parysatis, Pary3atis ‘ 
who thus avenged the death of Klearchus. The queen-mother 
had always power enough to perpetrate cruelties, though not 
always to avert them. 3 She had already brought to a miserable 

1 Xen Anab. ii. 5, 30. 3 Tacit. Histor. i. 45. “ Othoninon- 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 1. Ktesias Frag, dum auctoritas inerat ad ph'oKibeiulum, 
Persica, c. 60, ed. Bahr; Plutarcn, scelns : jubere jam pDterat. Ita, simu- 
Artaxerx. c 19, 20 : DiodOr. xiv. 27. latione irse, vincin jussum (Marium 
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end every one, even faithful defenders of Artaxerxes, concerned 
in the death of her son Gyrus. 

Though Menon thought it convenient, when brought up to 
How Klear- Babylon, toboast of having been the instrument through 
w hom the generals were entrapped into the fatal tent, 
posed upon, this boast is not to be treated as matter of fact. For 
not only does XenophOn explain the catastrophe differently, bnt 
in the delineation which he gives of Menon, dark and odious as 
it is in the extreme, he does not advance any such imputation ; 
indirectly, indeed, he sets it aside. 1 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Klearchus, no such reason- 
able excuse can he offered for his credulity, which brought him- 
self as well ns his colleagues to so melancholy an end, and his 
whole army to the brink of ruin. It appears that the general 
sentiment of the Grecian army, taking just measure of the 
character of Tissaphern§s, was disposed to greater circumspection 
in dealing with him. Upon that system Klearchus himself had 
hitherto acted ; and the necessity of it might have been especially 
present to his mind, since he had served with the Lacedaemonian 
fleet at Miletus in 411 b.g., audhad therefore had fuller experience 
than other men in the army of the satrap’s real character. 2 On 
a sudden he now turns round, and on the faith of a few verbal 
declarations, puts all the military chiefs into the most defenceless 
posture and the most obvious peril, such as hardly the strongest 
grounds for confidence could have justified. Though the remark 


CelsTim) et majores poenns daturum, 
afthmaus, praesenti exitio subtraxit.” 

Kteaias (Persica, c. 60: compaie 
Plutarch and Diod&rus as referred to 
in the pieceding note) attests the 
treason of Menon, which he probably 
derived from the story of Menon him- 
self. Xenoph&n mentions the igno- 
minious death of Menon, and he 
piobably derived his information from 
Ktesias (see Anabasis, ii. 6, 29). 

The supposition that it was Pary- 
satis who procured the death of Menon, 
in itself highly probable, renders all 
the different statements consistent 
and harmonious. 

1 Xenoph&n seems to intimate that 
there were various stories current, 
Mhich he does not credit, to the dis- 
paragement of Menon— «al to . pev 6 ij 
4L<jjajrri efecm irept avrou i/ze-uSetrScu, &C. 


(Anab ii. 0, 23) 

Ath emeus (xi. p. 605) erroneously 
states that Xenoph&n affirmed Menon 
to be the person who caused the 
destruction of Klearchus by Tissa- 
pliemes 

J Xenoph&n in the Cyroprrdia (viii 
S, *3) gives a strange explanation of the 
imprudent confidence reposed by 
Kieaichus in the assurance of the 
Pei&ian satrap. It arose (he says) 
from the high reputation for good 
faith, which tne Peisians had actpined 
by the undeviating and sciupnlous 
honour of the first Uyius (or (Jyius the 
Gieat), but which they hail siuce 
ceased to deserve, though the corrup- 
tion of their character had not before 
publicly manifested itself. 

This' is a cuiious perversion of his- 
tory to serve the purpose of his romance. 
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of Machiavel is justified by large experience — that from tbe short- 
sightedness of men and their obedience to present impulse, the- 
most notorious deceiver will always find new persons to trust him 
— still such misjudgment on the part of an officer of age and 
experience is difficult to explain . 1 Polysenus intimates that 
beautiful women, exhibited by the satrap at his first banquet to 
Klearchus alone, served as a lure to attract him with all his col- 
leagues to the second ; while Xenophon imputes the error to 
continuance of a jealous rivalry with Menon. The latter , 2 it 
appears, having always been intimate with Ariaeu-s, had been thus 
brought into previous communication with Tissaphernes, by 
whom he had been well received, and by whom he was also 
encouraged to lay plans for detaching the whole Grecian army 
from Klearchus, so as to bring it all under his (Menon’s) command 
into the service of the satrap. Such at least was the suspicion of 
Klearchus, who, jealous in the extreme of his own military 
authority, tried to defeat the scheme by bidding still higher him- 
self for the favour of TissaphernSs. Imagining that Menon was 
the unknown calumniator who prejudiced the satrap against him, 
he hoped to prevail on the satrap to disclose his name anil dismiss 
him . 3 Such jealousy seems to have robbed Klearchus of his 
customary prudence. We must also allow for another impression 
deeply fixed in his mind — that the salvation of the army was 
hopeless without the consent of Tissaphernes, and therefore, since 
the latter had conducted them thus far in safety, when he might 
have destroyed them before, that his designs at the bottom could 
not he hostile . 4 

Notwithstanding these two great mistakes — one on the present 
occasion, one previously, at the battle of Kunaxa, in keeping the 
Greeks on the right contrary to the order of Cyrus — both com- 
mitted by Klearchus, the loss of that officer was doubtless a great 
misfortune to the army ; while, on the contrary, the removal of 
Menon was a signal benefit — perhaps a condition of ultimate 
safety. A man so treacherous and unprincipled as Xenophon 
depicts Menon would probably have ended by really committing 
towards the army that treason for which he falsely took credit at 
the Persian court in reference to the seizure of the generals. 

1 Machiavelli, Principe, c. IS, p. 66. 3 Xen Anab. ii 5, 27, 28. 

2 Polyeen. vii. 18. 4 Compare Anab. ii. 4, 6, 7 ; ii. 5, 9. 

7 — 16 
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The impression entertained by Klearchus, respecting the hope- 
less position of the Greeks in the heart of the Persian 
territory after the death of Cyrus, was perfectly natural 
in a military man who could appreciate all the means 
of attack and obstruction which the enemy had it in 
their power to employ. Nothing is so unaccountable 
in this expedition as the manner in which such means were thrown 
away — the spectacle of Persian impotence. First, the whole line 
of upward march, including the passage of the Euphrates, left 
undefended; next, the long trench dug across the frontier of 
Babylonia, with only a passage of twenty feet wide left near the 
Euphrates, abandoned without a guard ; lastly, the line of the 
Wall of Media and the canals which offered such favourable 
positions for keeping the Greeks out of the cultivated territory of 
Babylonia, neglected in like manner, and a convention concluded, 
whereby the Persians engaged to escort the invaders safe to the 
Ionian coast, beginning by conducting them through the heart of 
Babylonia, amidst canals affording inexpugnable defences if the 
Greeks had chosen to take up a position among them. The plan 
of Tissaphernes, as far as we can understand it, seems to have been 
to draw the Greeks to some considerable distance from the heart 
of the Persian empire, and then to open his schemes of treasonable 
hostility, which the imprudence of Klearchus enabled him to do, 
on the banks of the Great Zab, with chances of success such as he 
could hardly have contemplated. We have here a fresh example 
of the wonderful impotence of the Persians. We should have ex- 
pected that, after having committed so flagrant an act of perfidy, 
TissaphemSs would at least ha re tried to turn it to account ; that 
he would have poured with all his forces and all his vigour on 
the Grecian camp, at the moment when it was unprepared, dis- 
organized, and without commanders. Instead of which, when the 
generals (with those who accompanied them to the Persian camp) 
had been Beized or slain, no attack whatever was marie except by 
small detachments of Persian cavalry upon individual Greek 
stragglers in the plain. One of the companions of the generals, 
an Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the Grecian 
camp, where the soldiers were looking from afar at the horsemen 
scouring the plain without knowing what they were about, — ex- 
claiming that the Persians were massacring all the Greeks, officers 


Plans of 
Tis&apher- 
nes— im- 
potence and 
timidity of 
the Per- 
sians. 
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as well as soldiers. Immediately the Greek soldiers hastened to 
pat themselves in defence, expecting a general attack to be made 
upon their camp ; hut no more Persians came near than a body 
of about 300 horse, under Ariaeus and Mithridates (the confidential 
companions of the deceased Cyrus), accompanied by the brother 
of TissaphernSs. These men, approaching the Greek lines as 
friends, called for the Greek officers to come forth, as they had a 
message to deliver from the King. Accordingly, Eleanor and 
Sophsenetus with an adequate guard came to the front, accom- 
panied by Xenophdn, who was anxious to hear news about Proxe- 
nus. Ariaeus then acquainted them that Klearehus, having been 
•detected in a breach of the convention to which he had sworn, 
had been put to death ; that Proxenus and Menon, who had 
•divulged his treason, were m high honour at the Persian quarters. 
He concluded by saying — “ The King calls upon you to surrender 
your aims, which now (he says) belong to him, since they formerly 
belonged to his slave Cyrus } ’. 1 

The step here taken seems to testify a belief on the part of 
these Persians, that the generals being now in their ^ 
power, the Grecian soldiers had become defenceless, sianasum- 
and might he required to surrender their arms, even 
to men who had just been guilty of the most deadly army to 
fraud and injury towards them. If Ariaeus enter- 
tained such an expectation, he was at once undeceived by the 
language of Eleanor and Xenophon, which breathed nothing hut 
indignant reproach ; so that he soon retired and left the Greeks 
to their own reflections. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man within 
it was a prey to the most agonizing apprehensions, indignant 
Ruin appeared impending and inevitable, though no refusal of 
one could tell in what precise form it would come, distress 3 
The Greeks were in the midst of a hostile country, 
ten thousand stadia from home, surrounded by among 
•enemies, blocked up by impassable mountains and 
rivers, without guides, without provisions, without cavalry, to 
aid their retreat, without generals to give orders. A stupor of 
sorrow and conscious helplessness seized upon all. Hew came to 
the evening muster ; few lighted fires to cook their suppers ; 
i Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 37, 38. 
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every man lay down to rest where he was ; yet no man could 
sleep, for fear, anguish, and yearning after relatives whom he was 
never again to behold . 1 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which weighed down 
this forlorn army, there was none more serious than the fact that 
not a single man among them had now either authority to com- 
mand or obligation to take the initiative. Nor was any 
ambitious candidate likely to volunteer his pretensions, at a 
moment when the post promised nothing but the maximum of 
difficulty as well as of hazard. A new, self-kindled light — and 
self-originated stimulus — was required, to vivify the embers of 
suspended hope and action, in a mass paralyzed for the moment, 
but every way capable of effort. And the inspiration now fell, 
happily for the army, upon one in whom a full measure of 
soldierly strength and courage was combined with the education 
of an Athenian, a democrat, and a philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like Homeric 
language, that Xenophon (to whom we owe the whole 
pearanceof narrative of the expedition) describes his dream, or 
— SsSream. intervention of Oneirus, sent by Zeus, from which 

this renovating impulse took its rise . 2 Lying mournful 
and restless like his comrades, he caught a short repose ; when he 
dreamt that he heard thunder, and saw the burning thunderbolt 
fall upon his paternal house, which became forthwith encircled 
by flames. Awaking, full of terror, he instantly sprang up • 
upon which the dream began to fit on and blend itself with his 
waking thoughts, and with the cruel realities of his position. 
His pious and excited fancy generated a series of shadowy 
analogies. The dream was sent by Zeus 3 tbe King, since it was 
from bim tbat thunder and lightning proceeded. In one respect 
the sign was auspicious — that a great light had appeared to him 
from Zeus in the midst of peril and suffering. But on the other 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1 , 2, 3. 

, 2 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4—11. 7jv B* tls 

Tji (TTpaTljf Efct'O^WV, ’A 0 T)VaLO?, OS 
ovrs crrpaniyri?, &c. 

Homer, Iliad, v, 9— 

fie tls ev Tptaetm A apt] s’, a^veiof, 
'Ipei>s 'H^aiffTOLC, &C. 


Compare the description of Zens 
sending Oneirus to the sleeping Aga- 
memn 5n, at the beginning of the second 
book of the Iliad. 

s Respecting the value of a sign 
from Zeus Basileus, and the necessity 
of conciliating him, compare various 
passages in the Cyropsedia. ii. 4, 19 : 
fii.S, 21; vii. 5,57. 
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hand it was alarming, that the house had appeared to he com- 
pletely encircled by flames, preventing all egress, because this 
seemed to indicate that he would remain confined where he was 
in the Persian dominions, without being able to overcome the 
difficulties which hedged him in. Yet doubtful as the promise 
was, it was still the message of Zeus addressed to himself, serving 
as a stimulus to him to break through the common stupor and 
take the initiative movement 1 “ Why am I lying here ? Night 
is advancing ; at daybreak the enemy will be on us, and we shall 
be put to death with tortures. Not a man is stirring to take 
measures of defence. Why do I wait for any man older than 
myself, or for any man of a different city, to begin V } 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves and given 
with Homeric vivacity, he instantly went to convene He stimu _ 
the lochagi or captains who had served under his late latesthe 
friend Proxenus. He impressed upon them emphati- tains to P 
cally the necessity of standing forward to put the ^jethe 
army in a posture of defence. “I cannot sleep, anoint new 
gentlemen ; neither, I presume, can you, under our 0 cers * 
present perils. The enemy will be upon us at daybreak — pre- 
pared to kill us all with tortures, as his worst enemies. Por my 
part, I rejoice that his flagitious perjury has put an end to a 
truce by which we were the great losers — a truce under which we, 
mindful of our oaths, have passed through all the rich possessions 
of the King, without touching anything except what we could pur- 
chase with our own scanty means. Now, we have our hands free ; 
all these rich spoils stand between us and him, as prizes for the 
better man. The gods, who preside over the match, will assuredly 
be on the side of us, who have kept our oaths m spite of strong 
temptations, against these perjurers. Moreover, our bodies are 
more enduring and our spirit more gallant than theirs. They 

1 Xen Anab. iii. 1, 12, 13. ircptyo- recall various passages in the Iliad and 
/So s- S' eufiuf dvnyepfhj, k&l to ovap mf} Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk 
fjLev eicpivcv ayaObv, on iv irdvoLs Siv koX is put into language and expanded — 
/clvSvi/dis (pus p.eya in At os ISelv e8o£e, such as Iliad, xi. 403— and several other 
<fcc. . . . ottoloi/tl ixevToi e<rTt rb Tot- passages cited or referred to in Colonel 
outov 6vap LSeTv, «£ec m (neoTrelv ck twv JVIure’s History of the Language and 
cniju,j8dvT£t)i/ puera to ova p. ylverai yap Literature of Greece, ch. xiv. voL ii. 
TdSe’ eireiSi) avriyepdr}, irputrov p.ev p. 25 seq. 

*woia auTui epL-rrCirreK — tl KB.Ta.Keip.aij -fj A vision, of light shining brightly 
vi>£ npopalvei * ap.a Se rfj et/cos nut of a friendly house, counts for a 

rove TToAejULous T/ffetv, &C. favourable sign (Plutarch, de Genio 

The reader ot Homer will readily Socratis, p. 5S7 C). 
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are easier to wound and easier to kill than we are, under the 
same favour of the gods as we experienced at Kuuaxa. 

“ Probably others also are feeling just as we feel. But let us 
not wait for any one else to come as monitors to us : let us take 
the lead, and communicate the stimulus of honour to others. Do 
you show yourselves now the best among the lochages — more 
worthy of being generals than the generals themselves. Begin at 
once, and I desire only to follow you. But if you order me into 
the front rank, I shall obey without pleading my youth as an 
excuse — accounting myself to be of complete maturity, when the 
purpose is to save myself from ruin.” 1 

All the captains who heard Xenoph6n cordially concurred in 
Address of his suggestion, and desired him to take the lead in 
Xenophon executing it. One captain alone (ApollonidSs), speak- 
officers. jug in the Boeotian dialect, protested against it as 

generals insane ; enlarging upon their desperate position, and 

Xenophon’ insisting upon submission to the King as the only 
being one. chance of safety. “How ? (replied Xenoph6n). Have 
you forgotten the courteous treatment which we received from 
the Persians in Babylonia when we replied to the demand for 
the surrender of our arms by showing a hold front? Do not you 
see the miserable fate which has befallen Klearchus when he 
trusted himself unarmed in their hands, in reliance on their 
oaths? And yet you scout our exhortations to resistance, again 
advising us to go and plead for indulgence ! My friends, such a 
Greek as this man disgraces not only his own city, but all Greece 
besides. Let us banish him from our counsels, cashier him, and 
make a slave of him to carry baggage.” “Nay (observed Agasias 
of Stympbalus), the man has nothing to do with Greece : I 
myself have seen his ears bored like a true Lydian.” Apollonid^Sr 
was degraded accordingly. 2 

1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 16 — 25. el&wy, jovy fiev ifivvatrdai leeAevovrar 

“ Vel imperatore, vel milite, me ute- (ftAvapelv 0jjy, ire l6blv 5 $ ir 6. Aiv « e - 
mini *’ (Sallust, Bellum Catilin. c. 20). A e v e l y iovrar; 

3 Xen. Anab. Hi. 1, 26—30. It would This helps to explain the contempt 
appear from the words of XenophOn and rigour with which XenophOn here 
that Apollonid&s had been one of those tieats him. Nothing indeed could be- 
who had held faint-hearted language more deplorable, under the actual 
(v7rDMnAftKLfoju.evQL, ii. 1, 14) in the con- circumstances, than for a man “to 
versa tion with Phaltnus shortly after show his acuteness by summing up 
the death of Cyrus. Hence Xenophon the perils around' 1 . See the remavk- 
tells him that this is the second time able speech of Demosthenes at Pylos- 
of his offering such advice— a <rv iravra (Thucyd. iv. 10). 
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Xenophon with the rest then distributed themselves, in order 
to bring together the chief remaining officers in the army, who 
were presently convened, to the number of about one hundred. 
The senior captain of the earlier body next desired Xenophon to 
repeat to this larger body the topics upon which he had just before 
been insisting. Xenophon obeyed, enlarging yet more emphati- 
cally on the situation, perilous, yet not without hope— on the 
proper measures to be taken— and especially on the necessity that 
they, the chief officers remaining, should put themselves forward 
prominently, first fix upon effective commanders, then afterwards- 
submit the names to be confirmed by the army, accomp ani ed 
with suitable exhortations and encouragement. His speech was 
applauded and welcomed, especially by the Lacedaemonian 
general Cheirisophus, who had joined Cyrus with a body of 700 
hoplites at Issus in Kilikia. Cheirisophus urged the captains to 
retire forthwith, and agree upon their commanders instead of the 
four who had been seized ; after which the herald must be 
summoned, and the entire body of soldiers convened without 
delay. Accordingly, Timasion ot Dardanus was chosen instead 
of Klearchus ; Xanthikles in place of Sokrat§s ; Kleanor in place 
of Agias ; Philesius in place of Menon ; and Xenophbn instead 
of Proxenus. 1 The captains, who had served under each of the 
departed generals, separately chose a successor to the captain thus 
promoted. It is to be recollected that the five now chosen were 
not the only generals in the camp ; thus, for example, Cheiri- 
sophus had the command of his own separate division, and there 
may have been one or two others similarly placed. But it was 
now necessary for all the generals to form a Board and act in 
concert. 

At daybreak the newly-constituted Board of generals placed 
proper outposts in advance, and then convened the 
army in general assembly, in order that the new convened ^ 
appointments might be submitted and confirmed. As assembly- 
soon as this had been done, probably on the proposi- ^®° h h ° 6 f n 
tion of Cheirisophus (who had been in command 
before), that general addressed a few words of exhortation and 
encouragement to the soldiers. He was followed by Kleanor, 
who delivered,, with the like brevity, an earnest protest against 
i Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 36—46. 
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the perfidy of Tissaphemes and Ariae.us, Both of them left to 
XenophGn the task, alike important and arduoas at this moment 
of despondency, of settmg forth the case at length, — working up 
the feelings of the soldiers to that pitch of resolution which the 
emergency required, — and above all extinguishing all those 
inclinations to acquiesce in new treacherous proposals from the 
enemy, which the perils of the situation would he likely to 
suggest 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military costume 
Favourable at this his first official appearance before the army, 
Saman when the scales seemed to tremble between life and 
sneezing. death. Taking up the protest of Eleanor against the 
treachery of the Persians, he insisted that any attempt to enter 
into convention or trust with such liars would be utter ruin ; 
but that if energetic resolution were taken to deal with them 
only at the point of the sword, and punish their misdeeds, there 
was good hope of the favour of the gods and of ultimate preser- 
vation. As he pronounced this last word, one of the soldiers 
near him happened to sneeze. Immediately the whole army 
around shouted with one accord the accustomed invocation to 
.Zeus the Preserver; and Xenophon, taking up the accident, 
continued — “Since, gentlemen, this omen from Zeus the Pre- 
server has appeared at the instant when we were talking about 
preservation, let us here vow to offer the preserving sacrifice to 
that god, and at the same time to sacrifice to the remaining gods, 
as well as we can, in the first friendly country which we may 
reach Let every man who agrees with me hold up his hand.” 
All held up their hands : all then joined in the vow and shouted 
the paean. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the rhetorical 
Encourag. s ^ 11 of Xenophbn, was eminently beneficial in raising 
iSLte P d icS the "“7 ont of the de P res sion which weighed them 

on by down, and in disposing them to listen to his aniinat- 

enop 6n. ^ a pp ea L Repeating fii a assurances that the gods 

were on their side and hostile to their perjured enemy, he 
recalled to their memory the great invasions of Greece by Darius 
and XerxSs, — how the vast hosts of Persia had been disgracefully 
repelled. The army had shown themselves on the field of 
Kunaxa worthy of such forefathers ; and they would for the 
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future be yet bolder, knowing by that battle of what stuff the 
Persians were made. As for Ariaeus and his troops, alike traitors 
and cowards, their desertion was rather a gain than a loss. The 
enemy were superior in horsemen ; but men on horseback were 
after all only men, half occupied in the fear of losing their seats 
— incapable of prevailing against infantry firm on the ground — 
and only better able to run away. Now that the satrap refused 
to furnish them with provisions to buy, they on their side were 
released from their covenant, and would take provisions without 
buying. Then as to the rivers : those were indeed difficult to 
be crossed in the middle of their course; but the army would 
march up to their sources, and could then pass them without 
wetting the knee. Or, indeed, the Greeks might renounce the 
idea of retreat, and establish themselves permanently in the 
King’s own country, defying all his force, like the Myaians and 
Pisidians. “If (said XenophGn) we plant ourselves here at our 
■ease in a rich country, with these tall, stately, and beautiful 
Median and Persian women for our companions , 1 we shall be only 
too ready, like the Lotophagi, to forget our way home. We 
ought first to go back to Greece, and tell our countrymen that if 
they remain poor it is their own fault, when there are rich settle- 
ments in this country awaiting all who choose to come, and who 
have courage to seize them. Let us bum our baggage waggons 

i Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. akki yip constant training and naked exercises 
6eSoL«a pi], * v a7raf ip-yoi frjv, of the palaestra, boys_ competing with 

«al ev a(j)9ovots Plotbvcii/, /ecu Mtj'Sui/ re boys and youths with youths, had 
/eal Hep<rwv <akaZ$ /eai fj.eyd.kais their associations of the male beauty 
ywatfl /eal napdivo i? 6/itAeIv, attracted towards active power and 
fiif ucirep ol ku)TO<f>ayOL r iirtkatiu/fieOa rijs graceful motion. 

OL/cnSe 65o0. Ov yap t^avepov, 3 n ot Hep<rat evi/ov- 

Hippokrat£s (De Aere, Locis,_ et you? eirotovv rovs tcakovs, ottcos avrots 
Aquifa, c 12) compares the physical is /ciAAtcrroL Sian.; rorovrov SiapepeLV 
characteristics of Asiatics and Eu- epovro 7rpbs /cakkos to 0rjkv ‘ crxeSby /eat 
ropeans, noticing the ample, full- jravres oi fiap/3apoL, Slo. to /aoyou to. a.<p- 
grown, rounded, voluptuous, but in- pofitma evvoeLi/. Katceivoi yyvatK'os ei8os 
active forms of the first, as contrasted vepiTideacn rot? appetnv, aAAws 5’ ovk 
with the more compact, muscular, and en-LOTavTat ipav • torus Se teal if Tpo^ij 
vigorous type of tne second, trained am'a rots n spams, rfi pixpi ^oAAov 
for movement, action, and endurance. rpfyeo-GaL vtt 6 re ywamayv /eal euvoux_wv 

Dio Chrysostom has a curious pas- rtov -irpea-^vrepaiv ■ rralSas Se fieri naj,8(av, 
■sage in reference to the Persian prefer- /eal (jLetpo«ta jaera p.etpiucCwv fj.ii ir&w 
euce for eunuchs as slaves, remarking trvveZvai,, fj.rfieyvfivov<T6ai ev iraAaLOTpats 
that they admired even in males an ap- /eal yvuvaa-iots, &c (Orat. xxi. p. 270.) 
proach to the type of feminine beauty Compare Euripides, BrccIih*, 447 
— their eyes ana tastes being under the seq. ; and the Epigram of Sbiabo in 
influence only of Aphiodisiac ideas; tlie Anthologia, xxxiv. vol. ii. p. 3fi7 
whereas the Creeks, accustomed to the Bruuck. 
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and tents, and carry with us nothing but what is of the strictest 
necessity. Above all things, let us maintain order, discipline, 
and obedience to the commanders, upon which our entire hope of 
safety depends. Let every man promise to lend his hand to the 
commanders in punishing any disobedient individuals ; and let 
us thus show the enemy that we have ten thousand persons like 
Klearchus, instead of that one whom they have so perfidiously 
seized. Now is the time for action. If any man, however 
obscure, has anything better to suggest, let him come forward 
and state it; for we have all but one object — the common 
safety.” 

It appears that no one else desired to say a -word, and that the 
Great speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfaction ; for 
Educed* 1 w ^ en Cheirisophus put the question, that the meeting 
Ey his Ce should sanction his recommendations, and finally elect 

Sym he the new generals proposed, every man held up his- 
new *ene hand. Xenophfin then moved that the army should 
rals pro- break up immediately, and march to some well-stoi ed 
poae villages, rather more than two miles distant ; that the 

march should be in a hollow oblong, with the baggage in the 
centre ; that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedaemonian, should lead the 
van, while Eleanor and the other senior officers would com- 


mand on each flank, and himself with Timasion, as the two 
youngest of the generals, would lead the rear guard. 

This proposition was at once adopted, and the assembly broke 
Great U P 5 proceeding forthwith to destroy, or distribute 
acquired Cy amon S one another, every man’s superfluous baggage, 
over the and then to take their morning meal previous to- 

S by tlle march. 

sceiLe J ust Ascribed is interesting and illustra- 

StaineS it B ^ Ve more one P 0 ^ of view. 1 It exhibits that 
susceptibility to the influence of persuasive discourse 
which formed so marked a feature in the Grecian character— a 


resurrection of the collective body out of the depth of despair, 
under the exhortation of one who had no established ascendency, 
nor anything to recommend him, except his intelligence, his- 


A very meagre abstract is given by He does not mention the name of 
DiodOnia of that which passed after Xenophon on this occasion, nor indeed 
the seizure of the generals (adv. 27). throughout all his account of the march. 
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oratorical power, and his community of interest with themselves. 
Next, it manifests, still more strikingly, the superiority of Athe- 
nian training as compared with that of other parts of Greece. 
Cheirisophus had not only been before in office as one of the 
generals, but was also a native of Sparta, whose supremacy and 
name was at that moment all-powerful : Kleanor had been before, 
not indeed a general, but a lochage, or one in the second rank of 
officers : — he was an elderly man, and he was an Arcadian, 
while more than the numerical half of the army consisted of 
Arcadians and Achseans. Either of these two, therefore, and 
various others besides, enjoyed a sort of prerogative, or estab- 
lished starting-point, for taking the initiative in reference to the 
dispirited army. But Xenophon was comparatively a young man, 
with little military experience : — he was not an officer at all, 
either in the first or second grade, but simply a volunteer, com- 
panion of Proxenus ; he was moreover a native of Athens, a city 
at that time unpopular among the great body of Greeks, and 
especially of Peloponnesians, with whom her recent long war had 
been carried on. Not only therefore he had no advantages com- 
pared with others, hut he was under positive disadvantages. He 
had nothing to start with except his personal qualities and pre- 
vious training ; in spite of which we find him not merely the 
prime mover, but also the ascendant person for whom the others 
make way. In him are exemplified those peculiarities of Athens, 
attested not less by the denunciation of her enemies than by the 
panegyric of her own citizens : 1 spontaneous and forward im- 
pulse, as well in conception as in execution — confidence under 
circumstances which made others despair — persuasive discourse 


^Compare the hostile speech of the Te 5vvdp,ecos evfiea x-pdfat, rrjs re yvwp.Tjr 
Corinthian envoy at Sparta, prior to /arjfii tol? j3ej9atots irurTeiaat, tuv tc 
the Peloponnesian War, with the eulo- SeiviHv (lwj5«ttotb oUrffac airoXvO^irecrdaL. 
gistic funeral oration of Perikl§s, in /cal utjv /cal do/cvoi 7rpbs ifid? jueAATjxaj, 
the second year of that war (Thucyd. i. /cal aTroSTj/iijral it pas eyfiyjp.oTdrour, <fcc 
70, 71 ; ii. S9, 40). ^ Again, in the oration of Penklfis — 

Ot fiev ye (eltrl) vstartp otto tot (descrip- /cal iivtoI r\TOi Kpivofiev ye r\ ei'fivju.ov/jiefla 
tionof the Athenians by the Corinthian opfiws ra Kpaypiar a, ov roy* Aoyous rol? 
Speaker) /cal eirivaijtraL 6 fetj /cal epyot,? |3\dj9T]V r/y ov/yevot, dAAa /irj^irpoSi- 
eiri-re AecraL epycp & av yvSnrLV Sa^6ijva.i. fiaiWav \6ytp t Trporepov fj bttl 11 
ifJLe I? fie (Lace dsmonians), Ta virap- fiei epytp eAfieiv. Aiou^epdvTiu? yap fiij /cal 
^ovxa tc o-w feii/ Kai B «7rvyi/wvai p,7)fiev, /cal Tdfie ej(op.ev, » jtb toAjluji' re oi 
epycji^ o-uSe rdi/ay/cala &£iKBtr9tu. aiSflis avTol p £ A torn. /cal tt e p l 
fie dl fit v /cal 7rapa S-uvapav xo\ju,Yjral sir « i py tro fi s v e k A o y l f e <r 9 a. i • 
/cal 7rapa yyihpTjv /ayfii/j/evTal /cal eirl tol? & rot; aAAois kfiadia fiev 9 patron, Aoytcr- 
fieivoLff eve'A7TLfie5 ■ rb fie vfierepov, tt]? p,bj Be okvov, <#>e'peL. 
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anil publicity of discussion, made subservient to practical busi- 
ness, so as at once to appeal to the intelligence and stimulate the 
active zeal of the multitude. Such peculiarities stood out more 
remarkably from being contrasted with the opposite qualities in 
Spartans — mistrust in conception, slackness in execution, secrecy 
in counsel, silent and passive obedience. Though Spartans and 
Athenians formed the two extremities of the scale, other Greeks 
stood nearer on this point to the former than to the latter. 

If, even m that encouraging autumn which followed imme- 
diately upon the great Athenian catastrophe before 
tionufeio- Sviacuse, the inertia of Sparta could not be stirred 
confidence* ^g orous action without the vehemence of the 

soldier like Athenian Alkibiades, much more was it necessary, 
resource under the depressing circumstances which now over- 
travery clouded the unofficered Grecian army, that an 
Athenian bosom should be found as the source of 
new life and impulse. Nor would any one, probably, except an 
Athenian, either have felt or obeyed the promptings to stand 
forward as a volunteer at that moment, when there was every 
motive to decline responsibility, and no special duty to impel 
him. But if by chance a Spartan or an Arcadian had been found 
thus forward, he would have been destitute of such talents as 
would enable him to work on the minds of others 1 — of that 
flexibility, resource, familiarity with the temper and movements 
of an assembled crowd, power of enforcing the essential views 
and touching the opportune chords, which Athenian democratical 
training imparted. Even Brasidas and Gylippus, individual 
Spartans of splendid merit, and equal or superior to XenophQn 
in military resource, would not have combined with it that 
political and rhetorical accomplishment which the position of 

l Compw* 6 the observations of It was the opinion of Sokrat6s— udi/our 
PenklSS, in his hist speech to the afious elvai TL/u-ijs tovs eifidras ra 
Athenians, , about the inefficiency of Scovto, ko. 1 ipfir>vev<rai Swaue- 
the best thoughts, if a man had not vour (Xenoph. Mem. i. 2, 62). 
the power of setting them forth in an A striking passage in the funeral 
impressive manner (Thucyd. ii. 60). harangue of Ljsias (Orat. ii. Epitaph, 
/cat-roi tfioi TOLavTtf avSpi opy(£e<r9e, or s. ID) sets foith the prevalent idea of 
ovfievor oiofuu ^o-tFdJv eTvai, yvuvai re the Athenian democracy— authoritative 
Ta SeovTttKat ep/iYjvei trett raOxa, law, with persuasive and instructive 
'<ptAoTro\ir Te iccu xprjfidriov Kpeimav ■ S speech, as superseding mutual violence 
je yap yvovs Kai fni traMas SiSa^ar, iv {vo^os and \dyos, as the antithesis of 
eve $?i ir l 9r i'. L&c, pin). Compare a similar sentiment in 

, 7?i? P^o^Pta; and the statesman IsokratSs (Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 53— 
at Athens here hold the same language. 66). - k ' 
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the latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his propositions 
appears, each of them is left to him not only to initiate, but to 
enforce : Cheirisophus and Kleanor, after a few words of intro- 
duction, consign to him the duty of working up the minds of the 
army to the proper pitch. 

How well he performed this may be seen by his speech to the 
army, which bears in its general tenor a remarkable resemblance 
to that of Perikles addressed to the Athenian public in the second 
year of the war, at the moment when the miseries of the epidemic, 
combined with those of invasion, had driven them almost to 
despair. It breathes a strain of exaggerated confidence and an 
undervaluing of real dangers highly suitable for the occasion, but 
which neither Perikles nor Xenoph&n would have employed at 
any other moment . 1 Throughout the whole of his speech, and 
especially in regard to the accidental sneeze near at hand which 
interrupted the beginning of it, Xenophon displayed that skill 
and practice in dealing with a numerous audience and a given 
situation which characterized more or less every educated Athe- 
nian. Other Greeks, Lacedaemonians or Arcadians, could act 
with bravery and in concert ; but the Athenian Xenophdn was 
among the few who could think, speak, and act with equal 
efficiency . 2 It was this tripartite accomplishment which an 
aspiring youth was compelled to set before himself as an aim m 
the democracy of Athens, and which the Sophists as well as the 
democratical institutions — both of them so hardly depreciated by 
most critics — helped and encouraged liim to acquire. It w*as 


1 See the speech of Perikles (Thnc. 
ii. 60—64). He justifies the boastful 
tone of it by the unwonted depression 
against which he had to contend on 
the part of his hearers— A y? Aucrai fie *al 

Tofie o juot fiofcetre out’ olyjtol 7TU7TOTe 
ej/0ujUi}0T}v<u vnap^ov vp.lv jieyedov? 7repl 
es^ ttjv ^ out’ «yio ev tois^ irpiv 

A.o'yots, ovo av vvv 
KopTruSecrrepav e x o v t t rvjv 
irp Do-ffoi'rjciv, el jll K oraire^ 
kyy (J.6V ov $ v ju. a s 7 rap a r b el k os 
« oi p to v. 

This is also the proper explanation 
of Xenophdn’s tone. 

2 In a passage of the CyTopsedia (v, 
5, 46) Xenoph&n sets forth in a striking 
manner the combination of the Ae«rucbs 
icat. Trpctfcrucds — 'flcnrep #ca! orav p,ix«<r0ai 
Sdrj, A n-AetCTOU? x eL P tatT< *l X€V0 S akKipta- 


tito? SolrifcTcu eivou., ov7to /cat orav 
vrelaai fiej), 6 TrAei! try oifs fijuoyvuip.oi'tis 
ijfL Iv jTDtr/cras oCros Slkcluos av keKTi~ 
Kidraro; ieal irpaKTuetararos 
KptvoiTO av eivat. p.r? pevroi u; koyov 
vip.lv evriSe^opevoi, olov av 
euro ire 7rpo? ocarroi' avrtov, 
toSto ps Asrar e — dAA’ to s t o v s 
7re it e iff/i. iv 0 v s inf)’ eKacrrov Svj- 
kovs ecrojueVovs o T s av tt par tip- 
(TLV, 0 v t to ir a p a O' k e v d tr 9 e. 

In describing the duties of a 
Hipparch or commander of the 
cavalry, XenophCn also insists upon 
the importance of persuasive speech, 
as a means of keeping up the active 
obedience of the soldiers— els ye p^v 

to evTretflets elvai TOVS dp^opeVou?, pe'ya 
peVKalra Adyta SifiatTKeti/, atra ayaQaivi ev 
r$Trci6a.pxeiV) &C. (Xen. Mag. Eg.. i. 24). 
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this tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive possession of which, 
in spite of constant jealousy on the part of Boeotian officers and 
comrades of Proxenus, 1 elevated Xenophon into the most ascen- 
dant person of the Cyreian army, from the present moment until 
the time when it broke up, as will he seen in the subsequent 
history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact, that the 
■accomplishments whereby Xenophon leaped on a sudden into 
such extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent 
service to his army, were accomplishments belonging in an 
especial manner to the Athenian democracy and education, 
because Xenophdn himself has throughout his writings treated 
Athens not merely without the attachment of a citizen, but 
with feelings more like the positive antipathy of an exile. His 
sympathies are all in favour of the perpetual drill, the mechanical 
obedience, the secret government proceedings, the narrow and 
prescribed range of ideas, the silent and deferential demeanour, 
the methodical, though tardy, action of Sparta. Whatever may 
be the justice of his preference, certain it is that the qualities 
whereby he was himself enabled to contribute so much, both to 
the rescue of the Cyreian army and to his own reputation, were 
Athenian far more than Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the propositions of 
Approach Of Xeno Ph&i, were taking their morning meal before 
Mithridatfs conrmeil[:e(i their march, Mithridates, one of the 
—the Greeks Persians previously attached to Cyrus, appeared with 
pSlty 311 a few . h° raem en on a mission of pretended friendship. 

But it was soon found out that his purposes were 
treacherous, and that he came merely to seduce individual 
soldiers to desertion, with a few of whom he succeeded. Accord- 
ingly, the resolution was taken to admit no more heralds or 
envoys. 

Disembarrassed of superfluous baggage and refreshed, the army 
The Greeks crossed the Great Zab Biver, and pursued their 
andnsnme*’ march 011 other side, having their baggage and 
ttSSSdft attendants in the centre, and Cheirisophus leading the 
the Persian varL with a select body of 300 hoplites. 2 As no men- 
cavaiiy. tion is made of a bridge, we are to presume that they 
1 See Xenopb. Anab. y. 0 , 26. s Xen. Anab. iii 8, 6 ; iii. 5, 48. 
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orded the river, which furnishes a ford (according to Mr, Ains- 
vorth) still commonly used, at a place between thirty and forty 
niles from its junction with the Tigris. When they had got 
l little way forward, Mithridates again appeared with a few 
lundred cavalry and bowmen. He approached them like a 
riend, hut, as soon as he was near enough, suddenly began to 
larass the rear with a shower of missiles. What surprises us 
nost is that the Persians, with their very numerous force, made 
10 attempt to hinder them from crossing so very considerable a 
iver, for Xenophdn estimates the Zab at 400 feet broad, and this 
seems below the statement of modem travellers, who inform us 
hat it contains not much less water than the Tigris, and though 
lsually deeper and narrower, cannot be much narrower at any ford- 
ible place. 1 It is to be recollected that the Persians, habitually 
narching in advance of the Greeks, must have reached the river 
irst, and were therefore in possession of the crossing, whether 
oridge or ford. Though on the watch for every opportunity of 
peifidy, Tissaphernes did not dare to resist the Greeks, even in 
he most advantageous position, and ventured only upon sending 
Mithridates to harass the rear, which he executed with consider- 
able effect. The bowmen and darters of the Greeks, few m 
number, were at the same time inferior to those of the Persians, 
md when XenophSn employed his rear-guard, lioplites and pel- 
basts, to charge and repel them, he not only could never overtake 
iny one, but suffered much in getting back to rejoin his own 
main body. Even when retiring, the Persian horseman could 
lischarge his arrow or cast his javelin behind him with effect — 
a, dexterity which the Parthians exhibited afterwards still more 
ngnally, and which the Persian horsemen of the present day 
parallel with their carbines. This was the first experience which 
bhe Greeks had of marching under the harassing attack of cavalry. 
Even the small detachment of Mithridates greatly delayed their 
progress, so that they accomplished little more than two miles, 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 1. Ainsworth, the only point (east of the Tigris) 
Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, which XenophOn assigns in such a 
tc , vol. ii. ch. 44, p. 327 ; also his manner as to be capable of distinct 
Travels in the Track of the Ten local identification. He also observes. 
Thousand, pp. 119 — 134. here as elsewhere, that the number 

Professor Koch, who speaks with of parasaugs specified by Xenophfin 
Dersonal knowledge both of Armenia is essentially delusive as a measure 
md of the region east of the Tigris, of distance (Zug der Zehn Tausend, 
observes truly that the Great Zab is p. 64). 
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reaching the villages in the evening, with many wounded and 
much discouragement. 1 

“ Thank heaven (said XenophOn in the evening, when Cheiri- 
Sufferings sophus reproached him for imprudence in quitting the 
Greeks from ma ‘ n k°dy to c ^ ar S e cavalry whom yet he could not 
marching reach) — thank heaven that our enemies attacked us 
atteTksof AV ith a sma11 detachment only, and not with their 

Successful' great nLUtL ^ era - The y ^ ave given ns a valuable lesson 
precautions without, doing ns any serious harm.” Profiting by 
taken the lesson, the Greek leaders organized during the 
night and during the halt of the next day a small body of fifty 
cavalry, with 200 Rhodian slingers, whose slings, furnished with 
leaden bullets, both carried farther and struck harder than those 
of the Persians hurling large stones. On the ensuing morning 
they started before daybreak, since there lay in their way a ravine 
difficult to pass. They found the ravine undefended (according 
to the usual stupidity of Persian proceedings), but when they 
had got nearly a mile beyond it, Mitliridates reappeared in pur- 
suit with a body of 4000 horsemen and darters. Confident from 
his achievement of the preceding day, he had promised, with ai 
body of that force, to deliver the Greeks into the hands of the 
satrap. But the latter were now better prepared. As soon as he 
began to attack them, the trumpet sounded, and forthwith the 
horsemen, slingers, and darters issued forth to charge the Persians, 
sustained by the hoplites in the rear. So effective was the charge 
that the Persians fled in dismay, notwithstanding their superiority* 
in number ; while the ravine so impeded their flight that many* 
of them were slain and eighteen prisoners made. The Greek 
soldiers of their own accord mutilated the dead bodies, in order 
to strike terror into the enemy. 2 At the end of the day's march 
they reached the Tigris, near the deserted city of Larissa, the vast, 
massive, and lofty brick walls of which (25 feet in thickness, 100 
feet high, seven miles in circumference) attested its former gran- 
deur. Near this place was a stone pyramid, 100 feet in breadth 
and 200 feet high, the summit of which was crowded with fugi- 
tives out of the neighbouring villages. Another day’s march up 
the course of the Tigris brought the army to a second deserted 
eity called Mespila, nearly opposite to the modem city of MosuL 

i Xen. Anab. iii. B, 9. 2 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 1—5. 
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Although these two cities, which seem to have formed the con- 
tinuation of (or the substitute for) the once colossal Nineveh or 
Ninus, were completely deserted, yet the country around them 
was so well furnished with villages and population, that the Greeks 
not only obtained provisions, but also strings for the making of 
new bows, and lead for bullets to be used by the slingers. 1 

During the next day’s march, in a course generally parallel with 
the Tigiis and ascending the stream, Tissaphern§s, Tissapher- 
coming up along with some other grandees and with attack 
a numerous army, enveloped the Greeks both in with some 
flanks and rear. In spite of his advantage of numbers, effect * 
he did not venture upon any actual charge, but kept up a fire of 
arrows, darts, and stones. He was however so well answered by 
the newly-trained archers and slingers of the Greeks, that on the 
whole they had the advantage, in bpite of the superior size of the 
Persian bows, many of which were taken and effectively employed 
on the Grecian side. Having passed the night in a well-stocked 
village, they halted there the next day in order to stock them- 
selves with provisions, and then pursued their march for fuur 
successive days along a level country, until on the fifth day they 
reached hilly ground with the prospect of still higher hills be- 
yond. All this march was made under unremitting annoyance 
from the enemy, insomuch that though the order of the Greeks 
was never broken, a considerable number of their men were 
wounded. Experience taught them that it was inconvenient for 
the whole army to march in one inflexible, undivided, hollow 
square, and they accordingly constituted six lochi or regiments 
of 100 men each, subdivided into companies of 50, and enomoties 
or smaller companies of 25, each with a special officer (conform- 
ably to the Spartan practice) to move separately on each flank, 
and either to fall back or fall in as might suit the fluctuations 
of the central mass, arising from impediments in the road or 
menaces of the enemy. 2 On reaching the hills, in sight of an 
elevated citadel or palace with several villages around it, the 

l Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 17 — 18. It is in which these cities were captuierl and 
here, on the site of the ancient ruined, is of a truly Oriental character. 
Nineveh, that the recent investigations 2 Xen. Anab iii. 4, 10—23. 
of Mr Layard have brought to light I incline to believe that there were 
so many curious and valuable Assyrian six lnchi upon each flank— that is, 
remains. The legend which Xenoph&n twelve lochi in all ; though the words, 
hoard on the spot, respecting the way of XBnophdn are not quite clear, 

7—17 
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-Greeks anticipated some remission of the Persian attack. But 
after having passed over one hill, they were proceeding to ascend 
the second, when they found themselves assailed with unwonted 
vigour by the Persian cavalry from the summit of it, whose 
leaders were seen dogging on the men to the attack . 1 This 
charge was so efficacious, that the Greek light troops were driven 
in with loss and forced to take shelter within the ranks of the 
hoplites. After a march both slow and full of suffering, they 
■could only reach their night-quarters by sending a detachment 
to get possession of some ground above the Persians, who thus 
became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (supposed by Mr. 
Comfortable Ainsworth to have been in the fertile country under 
theGreefes. the E^em town called Zakhu 2 ) were unusually 
They hait^ rich in provisions ; magazines of flour, barley, and 
■cavalry, 6 wine having been collected there for the Persian 
marchfast satrap. They reposed here three days, chiefly in 
onward. order to tend the numerous wounded, for whose 

necessities eight of the most competent persons were singled out 
to act as surgeons. On the fourth day they resumed their 
march, descending into the plain. But experience had now 
satisfied them that it was imprudent to continue in march under 
the attack of cavalry ; so that when Tissaphernes appeared and 
began to harass them, they halted at the first village, and, when 
thus in station, easily repelled him. As the afternoon advanced, 
the Persian assailants began to retire ; for they were always in 
the habit of taking up their night-post at a distance of near 
seven miles from the Grecian position, being very apprehensive 
of nocturnal attack in their camp, when their horses were tied by 
the leg, and without either saddle or bridle . 3 As soon as they 
had departed, the Greeks resumed their march, and made so 
much advance during the night, that the Persians did not over- 
take them either on the next day or the day after. 


1 Xen Anab. iii. 4 — 26. Compare 
Hexodot. vii. 21, 56, 103. 

2 Profess ot Koch (Zng der Zehn 
Tans end, p. 68) is of the same opinion. 

3 Xen Anab iii 4, 35 : see also 
Cyropsedia, iii. 3, 3T. 

The Thracian prince Seuth&s was so 
apprehensive of night attack that he 
and his troop kept their horses bridled 


all night (Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 21). 

JMr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia 
Minor, &c., p. 481) states that the 
horses of Oriental cavalry, and even of 
the English cavalry in Hindustan, are 
still kept tied and shackled at night, 
in the same way as Xenophfin de- 
scribes to have been practised by the 
Peisians. 
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On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, having made a 
forced march by night, were seen not only in advance of the 
Greeks, hut in occupation of a spur of high and precipitous 
ground overhanging immediately the road whereby the Greeks 
were to descend into the plain. When Cheirisophus approached 
he at once saw that descent was impracticable in the face of an 
enemy thus posted. He therefore halted, sent for Xenophon 
from the rear, and desired him to bring forward the peltasts to 
the van. But Xenophon, though he obeyed the summons in 
person and galloped his horse to the front, did not think it 
prudent to move the peltasts from the rear, because he saw 
TissaphernSs, with another portion of the army, ju3t coming up ; 
so that the Grecian army was at once impeded in front and 
threatened by the enemy closing upon them behind. The 
Persians on the high ground iu front could not be directly 
assailed. But XenophGn observed that, on the right of the 
Grecian army, there was an accessible mountain summit yet 
higher, from whence a descent might be made for a flank attack 
upon the Persian position. Pointing out this summit to Cheiri- 
sophus, as affording the only means of dislodging the troops in 
front, he urged that one of them should immediately hasten with 
a detachment to take possession of it, and offered to Cheirisophus 
the choice either of going or staying with the army. “ Choose 
for yourself,” said Cheirisophus. “Well, then (said Xenoph6n), I 
will go, since I am the younger of the two.” Accordingly, at the 
head of a select detachment from the van and centre of the army, 
he immediately commenced his flank march up the steep ascent 
to this highest summit So soon as the enemy saw their purpose, 
they also detached troops on their side, hoping to get to the 
summit first ; and the two detachments were seen mounting at 
the same time, each struggling with the utmost efforts to get 
before the other — each being encouraged by shouts and clamour 
from the two armies respectively. 

As Xenophfin was riding by the side of his soldiers, cheering 
them on, and reminding them that their chance of yi C t or y 
seeing their country and their families all depended Greeks— 
upon success in the effort before them, a Sikyonian prowess of 
hoplite in the ranks, named SotSridas, said to him — enophfrn. 
“ You and I are not on an equal footing, Xenoph6n. You are 
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on horseback : I am painfully struggling up on foot, with my 
shield to carry.” Stung with this taunt, XenophSn sprang from 
his horse, pushed Soteridas out of his place in the ranks, took his 
shield as well as his place, and began to march forward afoot 
along with the rest. Though thus weighed down at once by the 
shield belonging to an hoplite and by the heavy cuirass of a 
horseman (who carried no shield), he nevertheless put forth all 
his strength to advance under such double incumbrance, and to 
continue his incitement to the rest. But the soldiers around him 
were so indignant at the proceeding of Soteridas, that they 
reproached and even struck him, until they compelled him to 
resume his shield as well as his place in the ranks. XenophSn 
then remounted, and ascended the hill on horseback as far as the 
ground permitted, but was obliged again to dismount presently, 
in consequence of the steepness of the uppermost portion. Sucli 
energetic efforts enabled him and his detachment to reach the 
summit first. As soon as the enemy saw this, they desisted from 
their ascent, and dispersed m all directions, leaving the forward 
march open to the main Grecian army, which Cheirisophus 
accordingly conducted safely down into the plain. Here he was 
rejoined by Xenophon on descending from the summit. All 
found themselves in comfortable quarters amidst several well- 
stocked villages on the banks of the Tigris. They acquired, 
moreover, an additional booty of large droves of cattle, inter- 
cepted when on the point of being transported across the river, 
where a considerable body of horse were seen assembled on the 
opposite bank . 1 

Though here disturbed only by some desultory attacks on the 
The Greeks P art Persians, who burnt several of the villages 

embarrassed which lay in their forward line of march, the Greeks 
route— im- became seriously embarrassed whither to direct their 
wtiwio ? 7 ate P s > f° r on their left flank was the Tigris, so deep 
following that their spears found no bottom, and on their right 
farther,^ mountains of exceeding height. As the generals and 
of crossing the lochages were taking counsel, a Rhodian soldier 
came to them with a proposition for transporting the 
whole army across to the other bank of the river by means of 
inflated skins, which could be furnished in abundance by th& 
1 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 36-40 ; iff 5, 3. 
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animals in their possession. But this ingenious scheme, in itself 
feasible, was put out of the question by the view of the Persian 
■cavalry on the opposite bank ; and as the villages in their front 
had been burnt, the army had no choice except to return back 
one day’s niaicli to those in which they had before halted. Here 
the generals again deliberated, questioning all their prisoners as 
to the different bearings of the country. The road from the 
south was that in which they had already marched from Babylon 
.and Media ; that to the westward, going to Lydia and Ionia, was 
barred to them by the interposing Tigris ; eastward (they were 
informed) was the way to Ekbatana and Susa ; northward lay 
the rugged and inhospitable mountains of the Karduchians — 
fierce freemen who despised the Great King, and defied all his 
■efforts to conquer them, having once destroyed a Persian invading 
army of 120,000 men. On the other side of Karduchia, however, 
lay the rich Persian satrapy of Armenia, wherein both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris could be crossed near their sources, 
and from whence they could choose their farther course easily 
towards Greece. Like Mysia, Pisidia, and other mountainous 
regions, Karduchia was a free territory, surrounded on all sides 
by the dominions of the Great King, who reigned only in the 
•cities and on the plains. 1 

Determining to fight their way across these difficult moun- 
tains into Armenia, but refraining from any public x^ey strike 
announcement, for fear that the passes should he jjj^he^ 
occupied beforehand, the generals sacrificed forthwith, 0 f the Kar- 
in order that they might he ready for breaking up at duchianB * 
a moment’s notice. They then began their march a little after 
midnight, so that soon after daybreak they reached the first of 
the Karduchian mountain-passes, which they found undefended. 
Cheinsophus, with his front division and all the light troops, 
made haste to ascend the pass, and having got over the first 
mountain, descended on the other side to some villages in the 
valley or nooks beneath ; while Xenophon, with the heavy- 


i Xen. Anab. iii. 5 ; vi. 1, 3. Pro- 
bably the place where the Greeks 
■quitted, the Tigris to strike into the Kar- 
<lu chian mountains was the neighbour- 
hood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the ancient 
.Bezalule. It is heie that farthei 


march up the eastern side of the Tigris 
is rendered iinpi acta cable by the moun- 
tains closing in. Here the modem 
load crosses the Tigris by a bridge, 
fi cm the eastern bank to the western 
(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 72). 
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armed and the baggage, followed at a slower pace, not reaching 
the villages until dark, as the road was both steep and narrow. 
The Karduchians, taken completely by surprise, abandoned the 
villages as the Greeks approached, and took refuge on the 
mountains, leaving to the intruders plenty of provisions, comfort- 
able houses, and especially abundance of copper vessels. At 
first the Greeks were careful to do no damage, trying to invite 
the natives to amicable colloquy. But none of the latter would 
come near, and at length necessity drove the Greeks to take what 
was necessary for refreshment. It was just when Xenophon and 
the rear-guard were coming in at night that some few Kardu- 
chians first set upon them, by surprise and with considerable 
success, so that if their numbers had been greater, serious 
mischief might have ensued 1 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mountains — an 
The bum earil - es t of resistance during the next day — which 
much of satisfied the Greek generals that they must lighten 
baggage— the army, in order to ensure greater expedition as 
in|s r from eT " 8,8 a complement of available hands during 
the activity the coming march. They therefore gave orders to 
of th^Kar- bum all the baggage except what was indispensable y 
duchians. an( j dismiss a ll the prisoners, planting themselves 
in a narrow strait, through which the army had to pass, in order 
to see that their directiuns were executed. The women, however, 
of whom there were many with the army, could not be aban- 
doned ; and it seems further that a considerable stock of baggage 
was still retained ; 2 nor could the army make more than slow 
advance, from the narrowness of the road and the harassing 
attack of the Karduchians, who were now assembled in consider- 
able numbers. Their attack was renewed with double vigour 
on the ensuing day, when the Greeks were forced, from want of 
provisions, to hasten forward their march, though in the midst 
of a terrible snowstorm. Botb Cheirisophus in the front and 
Xenoph6n in the rear were hard pressed by the Karduchian 
slingers and bowmen ; the latter, men of consummate skill, having 
bows three cubits in length, and arrows of more than two cubits, 
so Btrong that the Greeks when they took them could dart them 
as javelins. These archers, amidst the rugged ground and narrow 
1 Xen. Aiiab. iv. 1, 12. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 19—30. 
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paths, approached so near and drew the bow with such surprising; 
force, resting one extremity of it on the ground, that several 
Greek warriors were mortally wounded even through both shield 
and corslet into the reins, and through the brazen helmet into 
their heads ; among them especially two distinguished men, a 
Lacedaemonian named Kleonymus and an Arcadian named 
Basias . 1 The rear division, more roughly handled" than the rest, 
was obliged continually to halt to repel the enemy, under all the 
difficulties of the ground, which made it scarcely possible to act 
against nimble mountaineers. On one occasion, however, a body 
of these latter was entrapped into an ambush, driven back with 
loss, and (what was still more fortunate) two of their number 
were made prisoners. 

Thus impeded, Xenophon sent frequent messages entreating 
Cheirisophus to slacken the march of the van division; 
but instead of obeying, Cheirisophus only hastened dan^e ? 6 
the faster, urging Xenophon to follow him. The J^uation 
march of the army became little better than a rout, 
so that the rear division reached the halting-place in extreme 
confusion ; upon which Xenophdn proceeded to remonstrate with 
Cheirisophus for prematurely hurrying forward and neglecting 
his comrades behind. But the other, pointing out to his attention 
the hill before them, and the steep path ascending it, forming 
their future line of march, which was beset with numerous 
Karduchians, defended himself by saying that he had hastened 
^forward in hopes of being able to reach this pass before the enemy, 
in which attempt, however, he had not succeeded . 2 

To advance farther on this road appeared hopeless, yet the 


guides declared that no other could be taken. XBnoph6n 
Xenophcin then bethought him of the two prisoners finds out 
whom he liad just captured, and proposed that these rSEdt”tiim 
two should be questioned also. They were accord- the enemy’s 
ingly interrogated apart ; and the first of them, 
having persisted in denying, notwithstanding all menaces, that 
there was any road except that before them, was put to death 
under the eyes of the second prisoner. This latter, on being 
then questioned, gave more comfortable intelligence ; saying that 
he knew of a different road, more circuitous, but easier and 


i Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 18 ; iv. 2, 28. 


2 Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 21. 
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practicable even for beasts of burden, whereby the pass before 
them and the occupying enemy might be turned, but that there 
was one particular high position commanding the road, which it 
was necessary to master beforehand by surprise, as the Kardu- 
chians were al ready on guard there. Two thousand Greeks, 
having the guide bound along with them, were accordingly 
despatched late in the afternoon, to surprise this post by a night- 
march ; while Xenophon, in order to distract the attention of the 
Karduchians in front, made a feint of advancing as if about, to 
force the direct pass. As soon as he was seen crossing the ravine 
which led to this mountain, the Karduchians on the top imme- 
diately began to roll down vast masses of rock, which bounded 
and dashed down the roadway in such a manner as to render it 
unapproachable. They continued to do this all night, and the 
Greeks heard the noise of the descending masses long after they 
had returned to their camp for supper and rest. 1 

Meanwhile the detachment of 2000, marching by the circuitous 
road, and reaching in the night the elevated position 
ducbSns (though there was another above yet more command- 
anVthe ate(i ^n) held by the Karduchians, surprised and dispersed 
road them, passing the night by their fires. At daybreak, 

ele&rei under favour of a mist, they stole silently towards 

the position occupied by the other Karduchians in front of the 
main Grecian army. On coming near they suddenly sounded 
their trumpets, shouted aloud, and commenced the attack, which 
proved completely successful. The defenders, taken unprepared, 
fled with little resistance, and scarcely any loss, from their 
activity and knowledge of the country ; while Cheirisophus and 
the main Grecian force, on hearing the trumpet, which had been 
previously concerted as the signal, rushed forward and stormed 
the height in front — some along the regular path, others climbing 
up as they could and pulling each other up by means of their 
spears. The two bodies of Greeks thus joined each other on the 
summit, so that the road became open for farther advance. 

Xenoph6n, however, with the rear-guard, marched on the 
•circuitous road taken by the 2000, as the most practicable for the 
baggage animals, whom he placed in the centre of his division, 
the whole array covering a great length of ground, since the road 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 4. 
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was very narrow. During this interval the dispersed Karduchians 
had rallied, and re-occupied two or three high peaks 
commanding the road, from whence it was necessary Xenophfin 
to drive them. Xenophon’s troops stormed successively aJjl 
these three positions, the Karduchians not daring to sion ancl 
affront close combat, yet making destructive use of 
their missiles. A Grecian guard was left on the hindermost of 
the three peaks, until all the baggage tram should have passed hy. 
But the Karduchians, by a sudden and well-timed movement, 
contrived to surprise this guard, sfew two out of the three leaders 
with several soldiers, and forced the rest to jump down the crags 
as they could, in order to join their comrades in the road. 
Encouraged by such success, tbe assailants pressed nearer to the 
marching army, occupying a crag over against that lofty summit 
■on which XenophOn was posted. As it was within speaking 
distance, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with them in order 
to get back the dead bodies of the slain. To this demand tbe 
Kairluchians at first acceded, on condition that their villages 
should not be burned ; but finding their numbers every moment 
increasing, they resumed the offensive. When Xenophon with 
the army had begun his descent from the last summit, they 
hurried onwards in crowds to occupy it, beginning again to roll 
down masses of rock, and renew their fire of missiles upon the 
Greeks. Xenophon himself was here in some danger, having 
been deserted by his shield-bearer ; but he was rescued by an 
Arcadian koplite named Eurylochus, who ran to give him the 
benefit of his own shield as a protection for both in the 
retreat . 1 

After a march thus painful and perilous, the rear division 
at length found themselves in safety among their Anxiety of 
comrades, in villages with well-stocked houses and Greeks 
abundance of corn and wine, So eager however were the bodies 
Xenophon and Cheirisophus to obtain the bodies of oftbeslailL 
tbe slain for burial, that they consented to purchase them by 
surrendering tbe guide, and to march onward without any guide: 
a heavy sacrifice in this unknown country, attesting their great 
anxiety about tbe buriaL 2 

For three mure days did they struggle and fight their way 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 17—21. 2 Xen. Anab. iv 3, 23. 
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through the Barrow and rugged paths of the Karduchian 
They reach mountains, beset throughout by these formidable 
KeutiitL bowmen and slingers, whom they had to dislodge at 
the ' every difficult turn, and against whom their own 
boundary of Kretan bowmen were found inferior indeed, but still 
Karduchia. highly useful Their seven days’ march through this 
country, with its free and warlike inhabitants, were days of the 
utmost fatigue, suffering, and peril ; far more intolerable than 
anything which they had experienced from TissaphernSs and 
the Persians. Right glad were they once more to see a plain, 
and to find themselves near the banks of the river Kentrites, 
which divided these mountains from the hillocks and plains 
of Armenia — enjoying comfortable quarters in villages, with 
the satisfaction of talking over past miseries . 1 

Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian invasion, that the 

Difficulties '^ rmeil ^ an s ^ e °f Kentrites, for a breadth of 15 
of passing miles, was unpeopled and destitute of villages. 2 But 
tfis-S-eam approach of the Greeks having become known to 
phfln n °" Tinbazus, satrap of Armenia, the banks of the river 
were lined with his cavalry and infantry to oppose 
their passage — a precaution which if Tissaphernes had taken at 
the Great Zab at the moment when he perfidiously seized 
Klearchus and his colleagues, the Greeks would hardly have 
reached the northern bank of that river. In the face of such 
obstacles, the Greeks nevertheless attempted the passage of the 
Kentrites, seeing a regular road on the other side. But the river 
was 200 feet in breadth (only half the breadth of the Zah), above 
their breasts m depth, extremely rapid, and with a bottom full of 
slippery stones ; insomuch that they could not hold their shields 
in the proper position, from the force of the stream ; while if 
they lifted the shields above their heads, they were exposed 
defenceless to the arrows of the satrap’s tioops. After various 


1 XenophSntis Anabasis, iv. 3, 2. His 
expressions have a simple emphasis 
which marks how unfading was the 
recollection of what he had suffered in 
Karduchia. 

„ Kcu ot EXAripe? evravBa avenav(rajrro 
aCjievoL iSdrrcf vcSlov iiret\e Se tuv 
optuiv o jroTfljubff vf Srrra trrdSta r £> v 
KapSovxuui'. tore p.ev o5v i)i)\i<r9i\crav 


fLa \ a T)Seu* 9 , jcal Ta eTn.njfiei.a 6J(ovtcs K<n 
ttoAAo. tidv irapeAij An 9otuiv irovtuv p.vrjp.o m 
vruovres. eTrra yap q/iepar, otras trep 
KTrapevdijaav Slix tujv KapSoo^iov, 7ra.crar 
pa^opevoi StfreAecrav, icat eira.9ov Kara 
o<ra ovSe ra aiifj.Tra.VTa uirb Baa-ikifas ical 
'IttTO'atfrepvovs.' at oflp a-jnjkkay pivot 
Tovruiv ^6ews eKoifujBrjirav. 

2 Xen. Anab. iv. 4, 1. 
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trials, the passage was found impracticable, and they were 
obliged to resume their encampment on the left hank. To their 
great alarm, they saw the Kardu chians assembling on the hills in 
their rear, so that their situation, during this day and night, 
appeared nearly desperate. In the night XenophSn had a dream 
— the first which he has told us since his dream on the terrific 
night after the seizure of the generals — but on this occasion of 
augury more unequivocally good. He dreamt that he was bound 
in chains, but that his chains on a sudden dropt off spontaneously; 
on the faith of which he told Cheirisophus at daybreak that he 
had good hopes of preservation ; and when the generals offered 
sacrifice, the victims were at once favourable. As the army were 
taking their morning meal, two young Greeks ran to Xenophon 
with the auspicious news that they had accidentally found 
another ford near half-a mile up the river, where the water was 
not even up to their middle, and where the rocks came so close 
on the right bank that the enemy’s horse could offer no opposi- 
tion. Xenophon, starting from his meal in delight, immediately 
offered libations to those gods who had revealed both the dream 
to himself in the night, and the unexpected ford afterwards to 
these youths — two revelations which he ascribed to the same 
gods. 1 

Presently they marched in their usual order, Cheirisophus 
commanding the van and Xenophon the rear, along 
the river to the newly-discovered ford, the enemy ^era^ori 
marching parallel with them on the opposite bank, ^nver 
Having reached the ford, halted, and grounded arms, 
Cheirisophus placed a wreath on his head, took off his clothes, 
and then resumed his arms, ordering all the rest to resume their 
arms also. 2 Each lochus (company of 100 men) was then arranged 
in column or single file, with Cheirisophus himself in the centre. 
Meanwhile the prophets were offering sacrifice to the river. So 
soon as the signs were pronounced to be favourable, all the 
soldiers shouted the paean, and all the women joined in chorus 
with their feminine yell. Cheirisophus then, at tlie head of the 
army, entered the river and began to ford it ; while Xenophon, 
with a large portion of the rear division, made a feint of hasten- 
ing back to the original ford, as if he were about to attempt the 
l Xan. Anab. iv. 3, 6—13. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 17 
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passage there. This distracted the attention of the enemy’s 
horse, who became afraid of being attacked on both sides, 
galloped off to guard the passage at the other point, and opposed 
no serious resistance to Cheinsophus. As soon as the latter had 
reached the other side, and put his division into order, he 
marched up to attack the Armenian infantry, who were on the 
high banks a little way above ; but this infantry, deserted by its 
cavalry, dispersed without awaiting his approach. The handful 
of Grecian cavalry, attached to the division of Gheirisophus, 
pursued and took some valuable spoils . 1 

As soon as Xenophon saw lus colleague successfully established 
Xenophon 011 °PP 0Slte hank, he brought back his detachment 
with the to the ford over which the baggage and attendants 
wpeis the* were still passing, and proceeded to take precautions 
j against the Karduchians on his own side who were 
effects his assembling m the rear. He found some difficulty in 
passage. t ee p in g his rear division together, for many of them, 
in spite of orders, quitted their ranks, and went to look after 
their mistresses or their baggage iu the crossing of the water . 2 
Tlie peltasts and bowmen, who had gone over with Gheirisophus, 
but whom that general now no longer needed, were directed to 
hold themselves prepared on both hanks of the army crossing, 
and to advance a little way into the water, in the attitude of men 
just about to recross. When Xenophon was left with only the 
diminished rear-guard, the rest having got over, the Kardu- 
chians rushed upon him, and began to shoot and sling. But on 
a sudden the Grecian hophtes charged with their accustomed 
paean, upon which the Karduchians took to flight— having no arms 
for close combat on the plain. The trumpet now being heard to 
sound, they ran away so much the faster ; while this was the 
signal, according to orders before given by Xenophdn, for the 
Greeks to suspend their charge, to turn back, and to cross the 
river as speedily as possible. By favour of this able manoeuvre, 
the passage was accomplished by the whole army with little or no 
loss, about midday . 3 

They now found themselves in Armenia, a country of even, 
undulating surface, hut very high above the level of the sea, and 

1 Xen Anab. iv. 3 20— 25. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 30. 

3 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 31—34 ; iv. 4, 1. 
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extremely cold at the season when they entered it — December. 
Though the strip of land bordering on Karduchia March 
furnished no supplies, one long march brought them through 
to a village, containing abundance of provisions, Heavy snow 
together with a residence of the satrap Tiribazus ; j^ savere 
after which, in two farther marches, they reached the 
river Teleboas, with many villages on its banks. Here Tiribazus 
himself, appearing with a division of cavalry, sent forward his 
interpreter to request a conference with the leaders ; which being 
held, it was agreed that the Greeks should proceed unmolested 
through his territory, taking such supplies as they required, but 
should neither burn noi damage the villages. They accordingly 
advanced onward for three days, computed at fifteen parasangs, 
or three pretty full days 3 march ; without any hostility from the 
satrap, though he was hovering within less than two miles of 
them. They then found themselves amidst several villages, 
wherein were regal or satrapical residences, with a plentiful stock 
of bread, meat, wine, and all sorts of vegetables. Here, during 
their nightly bivouac, they were overtaken by so heavy a fall 
of snow, that the generals on the next day distributed the troops 
into separate quarters among the villages. No enemy appeared 
near, while the snow seemed to forbid any rapid surprise. Yet 
at night the scouts reported that many fires were discernible, 
together with traces of military movements around ; insomuch 
that the generals thought it prudent .to put themselves on their 
guard, and again collected the army into one bivouac. Here in 
the night they were overwhelmed by a second fall of snow, still 
heavier than the preceding, sufficient to cover over the sleeping 
men and their arms, and to benumb the cattle. The men how- 
ever lay warm under the snow and were unwilling to rise, until 
Xenophon himself set the example of rising, and employing 
himself without his arms in cutting wood and kindling a fire . 1 
Others followed his example, and great comfort was found in 
rubbing themselves with pork-fat, oil of almonds or of sesame, or 
turpentine. Having sent out a clever scout named Demokrates, 
who captured a native prisoner, they learned that Tiribazus was 
laying plans to intercept them in a lofty mountain pass lying 
farther on in their route ; upon which they immediately set 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 4, 11. 
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forth, and by two days of forced march, surprising in their way 
the camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult pass in safety. 

Three days of additional march brought them 
to the Euphrates river 1 — that is, to its eastern 
€r U &RLd S * * branch, now called Murad. They found a ford 
and crossed it, without having the water higher 
than the navel ; and they were informed that its sources were 
not far off. 

Their four days of march, next on the other side of the Euphrates, 
were toilsome and distressing in the extreme ; through 
miTches— ^ a covered with deep snow (in some places six 
misery 1 from ^ eet ^ ee P)> ^ times bn the face of a north wind so 
cold and intolerably chilling and piercing, that at length one 
hunger. flie prophets urged the necessity of offering sacrifices 

to Boreas ; upon which (says Xenophon 2 * * ), the severity of the 
wind abated conspicuously, to the evident consciousness of all. 
Many of the slaves and beasts of burthen, and a few even of the 
'oldiers, perished : some had their feet frost-bitten, others became 
61inded by the snow, others again were exhausted by hunger. 
Several of these unhappy men were unavoidably left behind ; 
others lay down to perish, near a warm spring which had melted 
the snow around, from extremity of fatigue and sheer wretched- 
ness, though the enemy were close upon the rear. It was in vain 
that Xenophon, who commanded the rear-guard, employed his 
earnest exhortations, prayers, and threats to induce them to move 
forward. The sufferers, miserable and motionless, answered only 
by entreating him to hill them at once. So greatly was the army 
disorganized by wretchedness, that we hear of one case in which 
a soldier, ordered to carry a disabled comrade, disobeyed the 
order, and was about to bury him alive. 8 Xenophfin made a 
sally, with loud shouts and clatter of spear with shield, in which 
even the exhausted men joined, against the pursuing enemy. 


1 Xen. Anal), iv. 5, 2. 

The recent editors, Schneider and 
Kruger, on the authority of various 
MSS., readhere €7ropevdi}cr<u' — eTri tov 

Eiu£paT»jw itotc . ij . 6 v . The old reading 

■was, as it stands in Hutchinson’s edi- 

tion, 7T a p a Tbv Eii(/>p<i.ngt' irorafiov. 

This change may he right, but the 

geographical data are here too vague 

to admit of any certainty. See my 


Appendix annexed to this chapter. 

* Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 4. 

'EivtcvQcl Sif tcjv ftaVT^aiv Tiff elsra 
D-<£ayia£<?o-0at Tip ’Ave>ip^ /cat iratTL 5i» 
TrepLt/iarais e8o£e \rj£cu to ^aAe-irby tov 
7rvevuaroff. 

The suffering of the army from the 
terrible snow and cold of Armenia are 
set forth in Dioddrus, xiv. 28. 

3 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 8—11. 
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He was fortunate enough to frighten them away, and drive them 
to take shelter in a neighbouring wood. He then left the 
sufferers lying down, with assurance that relief should be sent to 
them on the next day, and went forward, seeing all along the 
line of march the exhausted soldiers lying on the snow, without 
even the protection of a watch. He and his rear-guard as well as 
the rest were obliged thus to pass the night without either food 
or fire, distributing scouts m the best way that the case admitted. 
Meanwhile Cheirisophus with the van division had got into a 
village, which they reached so unexpectedly, that they found the 
women fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and the 
head-man of the village in his house within. This division here 
obtained rest and refreshment, and at daybreak some of their 
soldiers were sent to look after the rear. It was with delight 
that Xenoph6n saw them approach, and sent them hack to bring 
up in their arms, into the neighbouring village, those exhausted 
soldiers who had been left behind. 1 

Repose was now indispensable after the recent sufferings. 
There were several villages near at hand, and the Regtin 
generals, thinking it no longer dangerous to divide good 
the army, quartered the different divisions among anibterra^ 
them according to lot. Polykrates, an Athenian, one viiiaUa 
of the captains in the division of Xenophon, requested well 
his permission to go at once and take possession of the with pro- 
village assigned to him, before any of the inhabitants visi0I1B ~ 
could escape. Accordingly, running at speed with a few of the 
swiftest soldiers, he came upon the village so suddenly as to seize 
the head-man with his newly-married daughter, and several young 
liorses intended as a tribute for the King. This village, as well as 
the rest, was found to consist of houses excavated in the ground 
(as the Armenian villages are at the x>resent day), spacious within, 
hut with a narrow mouth like a well, entered by a descending 
ladder. A separate entrance was dug for conveniently admitting 
the cattle. All of them were found amply stocked with live 
cattle of every kind, wintered upon hay ; as well as with wheat, 
barley, vegetables, and a sort of barley- wine or beer in tubs, with 
the grains of barley on the surface. Reeds or straws without any 
joint in them were lying near, through which they sucked the 
J- Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 8—22. 
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liquid : 1 Xenopbbn did his utmost to conciliate the head-man 
(who spoke Persian, and with whom he communicated through 
the Perso-Grecian interpreter of the army), promising him that 
not one of his relations should he maltreated, and that he should 
he fully remunerated if he would conduct the army safely out of 
the country into that of the Chalybes, which he described as 
being adjacent. By such treatment the head-man was won over, 
promised his aid, and even revealed to the Greeks the subter- 
ranean cellars wherein the wine was deposited ; while Xenophon,, 
though he kept him constantly under watch, and placed his 
youthful son as a hostage under the care of Episthen§s, yet con- 
tinued to treat him with studied attention and kindness. For 
seven days did the fatigued soldiers remain in these comfortable 
quarters, refreshing themselves and regaining strength. They 
were waited upon by the native youths, with whom they com- 
municated by means of signs. The uncommon happiness which 
all of them enjoyed after their recent sufferings stands depicted 
in the lively details given by Xenophon, who left here his own 
exhausted horse, and took young horses in exchange, for himself 
and the other officers. 2 

After this week of repose, the army resumed its march through. 
Aftera the snow. The head-man, whose house they had re- 
week’a rest, plenished as well as they could, accompanied Cheiri- 
their guide sophus in the van as guide, hut was not put in chains 
runs away. or under guard : his son remained as an hostage with 
EpisthenEs, but his other relations were left unmolested at home. 
As they marched for three days, without reaching a village, 
Cheirisophua began to suspect his fidelity, and even became so 
out of humour, though the man affirmed that there were no 
villages in the track, as to beat him — yet without the precaution 
' of putting him afterwards in fetters. The next night, accordingly, 
this head-man made his escape, much to the displeasure of 
Xenophdn, who severely reproached Cheiiisophus first for hia- 


i Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 27. KaA.a 4 u. 0 t 

•yovara dvk ex oVTe ? 

This Armenian practice of sucking 
the beer through a reed, to which the 
observation of modern travellers sup- 
plies analogies (see Kruger’s note), 
illustrates the Fragment of Archi- 
lochus (No. 28, ed. Schneidewin, Poet® 


Grsec. Minor.) : 

Sxrirep avAtf fSpvrov >) &pi jt£ avijp 
t ) $pu£ Ippi/fe, &C. 

The similarity of Armenian customs 
to those of the Thracians and Phry- 
gians is not surprising 
a Xen Anab. iv. 5, 26—36. 
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harshness, and next for his neglect. This was the only point of 
difference between the two (says Xenophon) during the whole 
march — a fact very honourable to both, considering the number- 
less difficulties against which they had to contend. EpisthenSs 
retained the head-man’s youthful son, carried him home in safety, 
and became much attached to him. 1 

Condemned thus to march without a guide, they could do no 
better than march up the course of the river ; and thus, from the 
villages which had proved so cheering and restorative, they pro- 
ceeded seven days’ march all through snow, up the river Phasis — 
a river not verifiable, but certainly not the same as is co mm only 
known under that name by Grecian geographers : it was 100 
feet in breadth. 2 Two more days 5 march brought them from this 
river to the foot of a range of mountains, near a pass occupied 
by an armed body of Chalybes, Taochi, and Phasiani. 

Observing the enemy in possession of this lofty ground, Cheiri- 
sophus halted until all the army came up, in order 
that the generals might take counsel. Here Eleanor a drfficult 
began by advising that they should storm the pass p?f t iby C the 
with no greater delay than was necessary to refresh Chalybes— 
the soldiers. But Xenophon suggested that it was exchanged 
far better to avoid the loss of life which must thus be XBnophftii 
incurred, and to amuse the enemy by feigned attack, a P^ Chei- 
while a detachment should be sent by stealth at night about US 
to ascend the mountain at another point and turn steaIin £* 
the position. “However (continued he, turning to Cheirisophus), 
stealing a march upon the enemy is more your trade than mine. 
For I understand that you, the full citizens and peers at Sparta, 
practise stealing from your boyhood upward ; 3 and that it is held 
noway base, but even honourable, to steal such things as the law 
does not distinctly forbid. And to the end that you may steal 
with the greatest effect, and take pains to do it in secret, the 
custom is to flog you if you are found out. Here, then, you have 
an excellent opportunity of displaying your training. Take good 

1 Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 1— 3. which had been the vulgar reading, 

J Xen. Anab. iv 6, 4. and is still retained by Kruger. Both 

8 Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 10— 14. are sanctioned by authority of MSS., 

Kal ovk alryp'bv etvat, aA\a koAov and either would be admissible; on. 
icAen-reti/, (fee. The reading < a a 6 v is the whole, I incline to side with 
preferred by Schneider to avayKalov, Schneider. 

7 — 18 
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■care that we be not found out in stealing an occupation of the 
mountain now before us ; for if we are found out, we shall be 
well beaten.” 

“Why, as for that (replied Cheirisophus), you Athenians also, 
as I learn, are capital hands at stealing the public money — and 
that too in spite of prodigious peril to the thief ; nay, your most 
powerful men steal most of all — at least if it be the most 
powerful men among you who are raised to official command. 
So that this is a time for you to exhibit your training, as well as 
for me to exhibit mine.” 1 

We have here an interchange of raillery between the two 
Grecian officers, which is not an uninteresting feature in the 
history of the expedition. The remark of Cheirisophus, especially, 
illustrates that which I noted in a former chapter as true both of 
Sparta and Athens 2 — the readiness to take bribes, so general in 
individuals clothed with official power ; and the readiness, in 
official Athenians, to commit such peculation, in spite of serious 
risk of punishment. Now this chance of punishment proceeded 
altogether from those accusing orators commonly called dema- 
gogues, and from the popular judicature whom they addressed. 
The joint working of both greatly abated the evil, yet was 
incompetent to suppress it. But according to the pictures 
commonly drawn of Athens, we are instructed to believe that 
the crying public evil was — too great a licence of accusation 
and too much judicial trial. Assuredly such was not the 
conception of Cheirisophus ; nor shall we find it borne out by 
any fair appreciation of the general evidence. When the 
peculation of official persons was thus notorious in spite of 
serious risks, what would it have become if the door had been 
barred to accusing demagogues, and if the numerous popular 
Dikasts had been exchanged for a select few judges of the same 
stamp and class as the official men themselves 2 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophdn now informed his 
colleagues that he had just captured a few guides, by laying an 
•ambush for certain native plunderers who beset the rear, and 

1 Xeu. Anab. iv. 6, 16. aAAa pivroi t /^eVrot niaAtcrra, elirep ip.lv ol Kparttriot 

7 6 Xeiptcro<f>os, Kiyu u/ia; tovs *A0tj' apxtw &£iouptcu * iStrre oipa. xal cot eirt- 
vaiovs aucovu Seivovs etvat icXiirreiv ra fieixwffflat rt)V iruHclav. 

■Sypoo-ta, KaX pd\a ovtoj Swot to y xtv 2 See VOL Vi. ch. IxL 
■ov^qv Tcp KAenroim, jcai tons /epaTtOTow 
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that these guides acquainted him that the mountain was not inac- 
cessible, but pastured by goats and oxen. He further They turn 
offered himself to take command of the marching de- the pass by 
tachment. But this being overruled by Cheirisophus, marcbTani 
some of the best among the captains, Aristonymus, 

Aristeas, and Nikomachus, volunteered their services the moun- 
and were accepted. After refreshing the soldiers, n ‘ 
the generals marched with the main army near to the foot of the 
pass, and there took up their night-station, making demonstrations 
of a purpose to storm it the next morning. But as soon as it was 
dark, Aristonymus and his detachment started, and, ascending 
the mountain at another point, obtained without resistance a 
high position on the flank of the enemy, who soon however saw 
them and despatched a force to keep guard on that side. At 
daybreak those two detachments came to a conflict on the 
heights, in which the Greeks were completely victorious ; while 
Cheirisophus was marching up the pass to attack the main body. 
His light troops, encouraged by seeing this victory of their 
comrades, hastened on to the charge faster than their hoplites 
could follow. But the enemy were so dispirited by seeing them- 
selves turned, that they fled with little or no resistance. Though 
only a few were slain, many threw away their light shields of 
wicker or wood-work, which became the prey of tbe conquerors . 1 

Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended to the level 
ground on the other side, where they found themselves March 
in some villages well-stocked with provisions and through the 
comforts — the first in the country of the Taochi. theTaochi— 
Probably they halted here some days ; for they had 
seen no villages, either for rest or for refreshment, —capture o f 
during the last nine days’ march, since leaving those 
Armenian villages in which they had passed a week so eminently 
restorative, and which apparently had furnished them with a 
stock of provisions for the onward journey. Such halt gave 
time to the Taochi to carry up their families and provisions into 
inaccessible strongholds, so that the Greeks found no supplies, 
during five days’ march through the territory. Their provisions 
were completely exhausted, when they arrived before one of these 
strongholds, a rock on which were seen the families and the 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 20-27. 
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cattle of the Taochi ; without houses or fortification, hut nearly 
surrounded hv a river, so as to leave only one narrow ascent, 
rendered unapproachable by vast rocks which the defenders 
hurled or rolled from the summit. By an ingenious combination 
of bravery and stratagem, in which some of the captains much 
distinguished themselves, the Greeks overcame this difficulty, 
and took the heights. The scene which then ensued was awful. 
The Taochian women seized their children, flung them over the 
precipice, and then cast themselves headlong also, followed by 
the men. Almost every soul thus perished, very few surviving 
to become prisoners. An Arcadian captain named jEneas, seeing 
one of them in a fine dress about to precipitate himself with the 
rest, seized him with a view to prevent it. But the man in 
return grasped him firmly, dragged him to the edge of the rock, 
and leaped down to the destruction of both. Though scarcely any 
prisoners were taken, however, the Greeks obtained abundance of 
oxen, asses, and sheep, which fully supplied their wants. 1 

They now entered into the territory of the Ghalybes, which 
Through they were seven days in passing through. These were 
bes,thf y ’ the bravest warriors whom they had seen in Asia. 

Their equipment was a spear of fifteen cubits long, 
whom they with only one end pointed — a helmet, greaves, stuffed 
sfen— the corslet, with a kilt or dependent flaps — a short sword 
Skythini. which they employed to cut off the head of a slain 
enemy, displaying the head in sight of their surviving enemies 
with triumphant dance and song. They carried no shield— per- 
haps because the excessive length of the spear required the constant 
employment of both hands — yet they did not shrink from meeting 
the Greeks occasionally in regular, stand-up fight. As they had 
carried off all their provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks could 
obtain no supplies, hut lived all the time upon the cattle which 
they had acquired from the Taochi. After seven days of march 
and combat — the Chalybes perpetually attacking their rear— they 
reached the river Harpasus (400 feet broad), where they passed into 
the territory of the {Skythini. It rather seems that the territory 
of the Chalybes was mountainous ; that of the Skythini was level, 
and contained villages, wherein they remained three days, refresh- 
ing themselves, and stocking themselves with provisions. 2 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 2—15. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 7, IS. 
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CHALYBES— SKYTHINI — “ THE SEA ! ” 

Four days of additional march brought them to a sight, the 
like of which they bad not seen since Opis and SittakS They reach 
on the Tigris in Babylonia — a large and flourishing Jjtyof 1 " 
city called Gymnias, an earnest of the neighbourhood Gymnias. 
of the sea, of commerce, and of civilization. The chief of this 
city received them in a friendly manner, and furnished them with 
a guide, who engaged to conduct them, after five days’ march, to 
a hill from whence they would have a view of the sea. This was 
by no means their nearest way to the sea, for the chief of Gymnias 
wished to send them through the territory of some neighbours to 
whom he was hostile ; which territory, as soon as they reached it, 
the guide desired them to bum and destroy. However, the promise 
was kept, and on the fifth day, marching still apparently through 
the teiritory ot the Skythini, they reached the summit of a moun- 
tain called Theches, from whence the Euxine Sea was visible . 1 

An animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van-guard 
testified the impressive effect of this long-deferred -pj rst aight 
spectacle, assuring, as it seemed to do, their safety and 
their return home. To Xenophon and to the rear- mountain- 
guard — engaged in repelling the attack of natives who ^estreme &S 
had come forward to revenge the plunder of their delight of 
territory — the shout was unintelligible. They at first ttl0So1 ers * 
imagined that the natives had co mm enced attack in front as well 
as in the rear, and that the van-guard was engaged in battle. But 
every moment the shout became louder, as fresh men came to the 
summit and gave vent to their feelings ; so that XenophOn grew 
anxious, aud galloped up to the van with his handful of cavalry 
to see what liad happened. As he approached, the voice of the 
overjoyed crowd was heard distinctly crying out Thalatta , Thalatta 
(The sea, the sea), and congratulating each other in ecstasy. The 
main body, the rear-guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up their 
horses and cattle before them, became all excited by the sound, 
and hurried up breathless to the summit. The whole army, 
officers and soldiers, were thus assembled, manifesting their joyous 
emotions by tears, embraces, and outpourings of enthusiastic 
sympathy. With spontaneous impulse they heaped up stones to 
decorate the spot by a monument and commemorative trophy ; 

1 Diod&rus (xiv 29) calls the moun- hail Xenophfin before him in his brief 
tainXijVLoi/, Chenium. He seems to have description of this interesting scene. 
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putting on the stones such homely offerings as their means afforded 
— sticks, hides, and a few of the wicker shields just taken from 
the natives. To the guide, who had performed his engagement 
of bringing them in five days within sight of the sea, their grati- 
tude was unbounded. They presented him with a horse, a silver 
bowl, a Persian costume, and ten darics in money, besides several 
of the soldiers’ rings, which he especially asked for. Thus loaded 
with presents, he left them, having first shown them a village 
wherein they could find quarters, as well as the road which they 
were to take through the territory of the MakrDnes. 1 

When they reached the river which divided the land of the 
Passes Makrdnes from that of the Skythini, they perceived 
through the the former assembled in arms on the opposite side to 
MakiOnes. rea i s t their passage. The river not being fordable, 
they cut down some neighbouring trees to provide the means of 
crossing. While these MakrOnes were shouting and encouraging 
each other aloud, a peltast in the Grecian army came to Xenophdn, 
saying that he knew their language, and that he believed this to 
be his country. He had been a slave at Athens, exported from 
home during his boyhood ; he had then made his escape (probably 
during the Peloponnesian War, to the garrison of Dekeleia), and 
afterwards taken military service. By this fortunate accident the 
generals were enabled to open negotiations with the Makrones, and 
to assure them that the army would do them no harm, desiring noth- 
ing more than a free passage and a mark et to buy provisions. The 
MakTonea, on receiving such assurances in their own language from 
a countryman, exchanged pledges of friendship with the Greeks, 
assisted, them to pass the river, and furnished the best market in 
their power during the three days’ march across their territory. 2 

The army now reached the borders of the Kolchians, who were 
Through. found in hostile array, occupying the summit of a 
Kolchians— considerable mountain which formed their frontier. 
them°and a ° ^ ere Xenophon, having marshalled the soldiers for 
are attack, with each lochus (company of 100 men) in 

defeated. single file, instead of marching up the hill in phalanx 
or continuous front with only a scanty depth, addressed to them 
the following pithy encouragement: ‘‘Now, gentlemen, these 
enemies before us are the only impediment that keeps us away 
i Sen. Anab. iv. 7, 23—27. 2 Xen. Anab, iv. 8, 4 — 7. 
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from reacting the point at which we have been so long aiming. 
We must even eat them raw, if in any way we can do so.” 

Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, each in single 
file, now began to ascend the hill ; the peltasts and 
bowmen being partly distributed among them, partly 
placed on the flanks. Cheirisophus and Xenophon, unwh ole- 
each commanding on one wing, spread their peltasts somehone y- 
in such a way as to outflank the Kolchians, who accordingly 
weakened their centre m order to strengthen their wings. Hence 
the Arcadian peltasts and hoplites in the Greek centre were 
enabled to attack and disperse the centre with little resistance \ 
and all the Kolchians presently fled, leaving the Greeks in posses- 
sion of their camp, as well as of several well-stocked villages in 
their rear. Amidst these villages the army remained to refresh 
themselves for several days. Itwas here that they tasted the grateful 
but unwholesome honey, which this region still continues to pro- 
duce, unaware of its peculiar properties. Those soldiers who ate 
little of it were like men greatly intoxicated with wine; those who 
ate much were seized with the most violent vomiting and diarrhoea, 
lying down like madmen in a state of d elirium. From this terrible 
distemper some recovered on the ensuing day, others two or three 
days afterwards. It does not appear that any one actually died. 1 

Two more days' march brought them to the sea, at the Greek 
maritime city of Trapezus or Trebizond, founded by 
the inhabitants of Sin6pe on the coast of the Kolchian Trapezu^on 

territory. Here the Trapezuntines received them the Buxine 

. _ _ / , _ _ -> . . i , (Trebizond). 

with kindness and hospitality, sending them presents 

of bullocks, barley-meal, and wine. Taking up their quarters in 
some Kolchian villages near the town, they now enjoyed, for the 
first time since leaving Tarsus, a safe and undisturbed repose 
during thirty days, and were enabled to recover in some degree 
from the severe hardships which they had undergone. While 
the Trapezuntines brought produce for sale into the camp, the 

i Xon. Atiob. iv. 8, 16—22. Most the existence of any honey thus natu- 
modem travellers attest the existence, rally unwholesome near the Black Sea- 
in these regions, of honey intoxicating He states (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 
and poisonous, such as Xenoph&n de- 1 11) that af ter careful in quiries he could 
scribes. They point ont the Azalea find no trace of any such. Not contra- 
Pontica as the flower from which the dieting Xenophfin, he thinks that the 
bees imbibe this peculiar quality. Pro- honey which the Greeks ate must have 
lessor Koch, however, calls in question been stale or tainted. 
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Greeks provided the means of purchasing it by predatory incur- 
sions against the Kolchians on the hills. Those Kolchians who 
dwelt under the hills and on the plain were in a state of semi- 
dependence upon Trapezus ; so that the Trapezuntines mediated 
on their behalf, and prevailed on the Greeks to leave them 
unmolested, on condition of a contribution of bullocks. 

These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge the vow which 
Joy of the they had made, on the proposition of Xenophdn, to 
Gieeks— ■ Zeus the Preserver, during that moment of dismay 
discharge of and - despair which succeeded immediately on the 
V ods a -^their massacre tkeir g erLer ^s by Tissaphernis. To Zeus 
festivals the Preserver, to HSrakles the Conductor, and to 
and games. y ar j ous other gods, they offered an abundant sacrifice 
on their mountain camp overhanging the sea; and after the 
festival ensuing the skins of the victims were given as prizes to 
competitors in running, wrestling, boxing, and the pankration. 
The superintendence of such festival games, so fully accordant 
with Grecian usage and highly interesting to the army, was 
committed to a Spartan named Drakontius — a man whose destiny 
recalls that of Patroklus and other Homeric heroes, for he had 
been exiled as a boy, having unintentionally killed another boy 
with a short sword. Various departures from Grecian custom 
however were admitted. The matches took place on the steep and 
stony hill-side overhanging the sea, instead of on a smooth plain ; 
and the numerous hard falls of the competitors afforded increased 
interest to the by-stan ders. The captive non-Hellenic boys were 
admitted to run for the prize, since otherwise a boy-race could not 
have been obtained. Lastly, the a nim ation of the scene, as well 
as the ardour of the competitors, was much enhanced by the 
number of their mistresses present . 1 

1 Xen. Anal), iv. 8, 23—27. questioned he Informed Alexander that 

A curious and interesting anecdote, He had practised it in order to be able to 
in Plutarch's Life of Alexander (c. 41), follow a free Hetsera named Telesippa, 
attests how much these Hetserse accom- who was about to accompany the de- 
panyingthesoliliers(woraenforthemost parting division. “I sympathize with 
part free) were esteemed in thB Mace- your attachment, Eurylochus (replied 
donian army, and by Alexander himself Alexander) ; let us see whether we can- 
among the rest. A Macedonian of JUgae not prevail upon Telesippa, either by 
named Eurylochus had got himself persuasion or by presents, since she is of 
improperlyput onalistof veterans and free condition, to stay behind” (on*s 
invalids who were on the point of being fiev, EvpvAo^e, owepHivTas l^eis* Spa 5e 
sent back from Asia to Europe, The 07rwj ireiSuiJLevfj kiyoisri Swpotr TeAe- 
imposition was detected, and on being o-tWw, eVetfiiJjrep ef ekevBepa* «trrt). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE LXX. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND, 
AFTER THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS, AND ENTERED THE 
KARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

It would be injustice to this gallant and lung-suffering body of men 
not to present the reader ■with a map exhibiting the full length of 
their stupendous march. Up to the moment when the Greeks enter 
Karduchia, the line of march may be indicated upon evidence which, 
though not identifying special halting-places or localities, makes ns 
certain that we cannot be far wrong on the whole. But after that 
moment the evidence gradually disappears, and we are left with 
nothing more than a knowledge of the terminus, the general course, 
and a few negative conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given in his Book IV. (Travels in the Track ot 
the Ten Thousand, p. 155 seq.) an interesting topographical comment 
■on the march through Karduchia, and on the difficulties which the 
Greeks would have to surmount. He has further shown what may 
have been their probable line of march through Karduchia ; but the 
most important point which he has established here seems to be the 
identity of the river Kentritfis with the Buhtan-Uhai, an eastern 
affluent of the Tigris — distinguishing it from the river of Bitlis on the 
west and the river Khabur on the south-east, with both of which it 
had been previously confounded (p. 167). The Buhtan-Chai falls into 
the Tigris at a villnge called Til, and “constitutes at the present day 
a natural barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia ” (p. 166). In this 
identification of the Kentrites with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor Koch 
agrees (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 78). 

If the Greeks crossed the Kentrit§s near its continence with the 
Tigris, they would march up its right bank in one day to a situation 
near the modern town of Sert (Mr. Ainsworth thinks), though Xenoph8n 
takes no notice of the river of Bitlis, which nevertheless they must 
have passed. Their two next days of march, assuming a direction 
nearly north, would carry them (as Xenoph6n states, iv. 4, 2) beyond 
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the sources of the Tigris ; that is, “ beyond the headwaters of the 
eastern tributaries to the Tigris ”, 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river Teleboas 
— “of no great size, but beautiful” (iv. 4, 4). There appear sufficient 
reasons to identify this river with the Kara-Su or Black River, which 
flows through the valley or plain of Mush into the Murad or Eastern 
Euphrates (Ainsworth, p. 172 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, part x. s. 37, p. 682). 
Though Kinneir (Journey through Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 1818, 
p. 484), Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, p. 207), and 
Bell (System of Geography, iv. p. 140) identify it with the Ak-Su or 
river of Mush, this, according to Ainsworth, “is only a small tributary 
to the Kara-Su, which is the great river of the plain and district 

Professor Koch, whose personal researches in and round Armenia 
give to his opinion the highest authority, follows Mr. Ainsworth in 
identifying the Teleboas with the Kara-Su. He supposes, however, 
that the Greeks crossed the KentritSs, not near its confluence with the 
Tigris, but considerably higher up, near the town of Sert or Sort. 
From hence he supposes that they marched nearly north-east in the 
modern road from Sert to Bitlis, thus getting round the head or near 
the head, of the river called Bitlis-Su, which is one of the eastern 
affluents to the Tigris (falling first into the Buhtan-Chai), and which 
Xenoph6n took for the Tigris itself. They then marched farther, in 
a line not far distant from the Lake of Tan, over the saddle which 
separates that lake from thB lofty mountain Ali-Dagh. This saddle is 
the watershed which separates the affluents to the Tigris from those to 
the Eastern Euphrates, of which latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su is one 
(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tauseud, pp. 82—84). 

After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the march 
which can he identified with anything approaching to certainty. Nor 
have we any means even of determining the general line of route, 
apart from specific places, which they followed from the river Teleboas 
to Trebizond. 

Their first object was to reach and cross the Eastern Euphrates. 
They would of course cross at the nearest point where they could find 
a ford. But how low down its course does the river continue to he 
fordable, in midwinter, with snow on the ground? Here Professor 
Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Chesney. He affirms 
that the river wonld he fordable a little above its confluence with the 
Tscharbahnr, about latitude 39° 3'. According to Mr. Ainsworth, it 
would not he fordable below the confluence with the river of Khanus 
(Khiunis). Koch’s authority, as the most Tecent and systematic in- 
vestigator of these regions, seems preferable, especially as it puts the 
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G-reeks nearly in the road now travelled over from Mush to Erzenim, 
which is said to he the only pass over the mountains open throughout 
all the winter, passing by Khinnis and Koili: see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
x. p. 387. Xenophdn mentions a warm spring whieh the army passed 
by during the third or fourth day after crossing the Euphrates (Anab. 
iv. 5, 15). Professor Koch believes himself to have identified this 
warm spring — the only one, as he states (pp. 90 — 93), south of the range 
of mountains called the Bingol-dagh — in the district called Wardo, 
near the village of Bashkan. 

To lay down with any certainty the line which the Greeks followed 
from the Euphrates to Trebizond appears altogether impossible. I 
cannot admit the hypothesis of Mr, Ainsworth, who conducts the army 
across the AraxSs to its northern bank, carries them up northward to 
the latitude of Tifiis in Georgia, then brings them back again across 
the Harpa-Chai (a northern affluent of the Araxds, which he identifies 
with the Harpasus mentioned by Xenophon) and the Araxes itselt, to 
Gymnias, which he places near the site of Erzerum. Professor Koch 
(pp. 104—108), who dissents with good reason from Mr. Ainsworth, pro- 
poses (though with hesitation and uncertainty) a line of Ilia own, which 
appears to me open greatly to the same objection as that of Mr. Ains- 
worth. It carries the Greeks too much to the northward of Erzerum, 
more out of their line of march from the place where they crossed the 
Eastern Euphrates, than can he justified by any probability. The 
Greeks knew well that in order to get home they must take a westerly 
direction (see Anab. iii. 5, 15). 

Their great and constant purpose would he to make way to the 
westward, as soon as they had crossed the Euphrates ; and the road 
from that river, passing near the site of Erzerum, to Trebizond would 
thus coincide, in the main, with their spontaneous tendency. They 
had no motive to go northward of Erzerum, nor ought we to suppose 
it without some proof. I trace upon my map a line of march much 
less circuitous ; not meaning it to be understood as the real road which 
the army can he proved to have taken, but simply because it seems a 
possible line, and because it serves as a sort of approximation to 
complete the reader’s idea of the entire ground travelled over by the 
Ten Thousand. 

Koch hardly makes sufficient account of thB overwhelming hard- 
ships with which the Greeks had to contend, when he states (p. 96) 
that if they had taken a line as straight or nearly as straight as was 
practicable, they might have marched from the Euphrates to Trebizond 
in sixteen or twenty days, even allowing for the bad time of the year. 
Considering that it was midwinter, in that very high and cold countiy, 
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with deep snow throughout ; that they had absolutely no advantages 
ot assistance of any kind ; that their sick and disabled men, together 
with their aims, were to be carried by the stronger ; that there were a 
great many women accompanying them ; that they had beasts to drive 
along, carrying baggage and plunder, — the prophet Silanus, for 
example, having preserved his 3000 darics in coin from the field of 
Kunaxa until his return ; that there was much resistance from the 
Chalybes and Taochi ; that they had to take provisions where pro- 
visions were discoverable ; that even a small stream must have impeded 
them, and probably driven them out of their course to find a ford — 
considering the intolerable accumulation of these and other hardships, 
we need not wonder at any degree of slowness in their progress. It 
rarely happens that modern travellers go over these regions m mid- 
winter: but we may see what travelling is at that season by the 
dreadful description which Mi*. Baillie Fraser gives of liis journey from 
Tauris to Erzerum in the month of March (Travels in Koordhistan, 
Letter XV.). Mr. Kinneir says (Travels, p. 353) — “The winters are 
so severe that all communication between Baiburt and the circum- 
jacent villages is cut off for four months in the year, in consequence of 
the depth of the snow ”. 

Now if we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilinear distance — the 
air-lme — from Trebizond tn the place where Koch represents the Greeks 
to have crossed the Eastern Euphrates, we shall find it 170 English 
miles, ThB number of days’ journey-marches which Xenophon men- 
tions are 54, even if we include the five days of march undertaken 
from Gymnias (Anab. iv. 7, 20), which, properly speaking, were 
directed against the enemies of the governor of Gymnias, more than 
for the promotion of their retreat- In each of those 54 days, therefore, 
they must have made 3‘14 miles of rectilinear progress. This surely 
is not an unreasonably slow progress to suppose, under all the dis- 
advantages of their situation ; nor does it imply any very great actual 
departure from the straightest line practicable. Indeed, Koch himself 
(in his Introduction, p. 4) suggests various embarrassments which 
must have occurred on the march, but which Xenoph&n has not dis- 
tinctly stated. 

The rivBr which Xenophfin calls the Harpasus seems to be probably 
the Tchoruk-Su, as Colonel Chesney and Professor Koch suppose. At 
least it is difficult to assign any other river with which the Harpasus 
can he identified. 

I cannot but think it probable that the city which Xenoph8n calls 
Gymnias (Diodftrus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the same as that 
which is now called Gumisch-Khana (Hamilton), Gumush-Kaneh 
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(Ainsworth), Gemisch-Khaneh (Kinneir). “Gumisch-Khana (says 
Mr. Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 168 ; ch. xiv. 
p. 234) is celebrated as the site of the most ancient and considerable 
silver mines in the Ottoman dominions.” Both Mr. Kinneir and Mr. 
Hamilton passed through Gumisch-Khana on the road from Trebizond 
to Erzeram. 

How here is not only great similarity of nanm and likelihood of 
situation, but the existence of the silver mines furnishes a plausible 
explanation of that which would otherwise be very strange : the 
existence of this “great, flourishing, inhabited city,” inland, in the 
midst of such barbarians — the Chalybes, the Skythini, the MakrOnes, 
&c. 

Mr. Kinneir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third day 
after quitting Trebizond ; the last two days having been very long and 
fatiguing. Mr. Hamilton, who also passed through Gumisch-Kliana, 
reached it at the end of two long days. Both these travellers represent 
the road near Gumisch-Khana as extremely difficult. Mr. Ainsworth, 
who did not himself pass through Gumisch-Khana, tells us (what is of 
some importance in this discussion) that it lies in the winter-road from 
Erzerum to Trebizond (Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 394). “The 
winter-road, which is the longest, passes by Gumisch-Khana, and takes 
the longer portion of valley : all the others cross over the mountain 
at various points, to the east of the road by the mines. But whether 
going by the mountains or the valley, the muleteers often go in- 
differently to the west as far as Ash Kaleh, and at other times turn off 
by the villages of Bey Mansour and Kodjah Biuiar, where they take to 
the mountains.” 

Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trebizond to Gumisch-Khana 
18 hours, or 64 calculated post miles ; that is, about 40 English miles 
(Appendix to Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 389). 

How we are not to suppose that the Greeks marched in any direct 
road from Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the five days’ 
march which they undertook immediately from Gymnias were con- 
ducted by a guide sent from that town, who led them over the 
territories of people hostile to Gymnias, in order that they might lay 
waste the lands (iv. 7, 20). What progress they made during these 
marches towards Trebizond is altogether doubtful The guide promised 
that on the fifth day he would bring them to a spot from whence they 
could view the sea, and he performed his promise by leading them to 
the top of the sacred mountain Th§ch§. 

Thech§ was a summit (ok/oov, iv. 7, 25), as might he expected. But, 
unfortunately, it seems impossible to veiify the particular summit on 
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which the interesting scene described by Xenoph6n took place. Mr, 
Ainsworth presumes it to be the mountain called Kop-Dagh ; horn 
whence, however, according to Koch, the sea cannot be discerned. 
D’Anville and some other geographers identify it with the ridge called 
Tekieh-Dagh to the east of Gumiscih-Khana, nearer to the sea than 
that place. This mountain, I think, would suit pretty well for the 
narrative in respect of position ; but Koch and other modern travellers 
affirm that it is neither high enough, nor near enough to the sea, to 
permit any such view as that which Xenoph&n relates. It stands, on 
Kiepert’s map, at a distance of full 35 English miles from the sea, the 
view of which, moreover, seems intercepted by the still higher 
mountain-chain now called Kolath-Dagh, a portion of the ancient 
Paryadr§&, which runs along parallel to the coast. It is to be recol- 
lected that in the first half of February, the time of Xenophon’s visit, 
the highest peaks would certainly be all covered with snow, and 
therefore very difficult to asceud. 

There is a striking view obtained of the sea from the mountain 
called Karakaban. This mountain, more than 4000 feet high, lies 
rather above twenty miles from the sea, to the south of Trebizond, and 
immediately north of the still higher chain of Kolath-Dagh. From the 
Kolath-Dagh chain, which runs east and west, there strike out three 
or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed of primitive slate, and 
cut down precipitously so as to leave deep and narrow valleys between. 
On leaving Trebizond, the traveller ascends the hill immediately above 
the town, and then descends into the valley on the other side. His 
road to Karakaban lies partly along the valley, partly along the crest 
of one of the four ridges just mentioned. But throughout all this 
road the sea is never seen, being hidden by the hills immediately above 
Trebizond. He does not again see the sea until he reaches Karakaban, 
which is sufficiently high to enable him to see over those hills. The 
guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went over the 
spot) point out with great animation this view of the sea, as parti- 
cularly deserving of notice. It is enjoyed for a short space while the 
road winds round the mountain, and then again lost. 

Here is a view ot the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive, and 
enjoyed from an eminence not too high to be accessible to the Cyreian 
.army. In so far it would be suitable to the description of Xenophon. 
Yet again, it appears that a person coming to this point from the land 
side (as Xenophfin of course did) would find it in his descending route, 
not in his ascending j and this can hardly be reconciled with the 
-description which we read in the Greek historian. Moreover, the 
.subsequent marches which Xenophon mentions, after quitting the 
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mountain summit Thgch§, can hardly be reconciled with the supposi- 
tion that it was the same as what is now called Earakaban. It is 
indeed quite possible (as Mr. Hamilton suggests) that ThechS may have 
been a peak apart from any road, and that the guide may have con- 
ducted the soldiers thither for the express purpose of showing the sea, 
guiding them back again into the road afterwards. This increases the 
difficulty of identifying the spot. However, the whole region is as 
yet very imperfectly known, and perhaps it is not impossible that 
there may be some particular locality even on Tekieh-Dagh, whence, 
through an accidental gap in the intervening mountains, the sea might 
become visible. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM 
THE TIME THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO 
THEIR JUNCTION WITH THE LACEDEMONIAN ARMY 
IN ASIA MINOR 

We now commence a third, act in the history of this memorable 
body of men. After having followed them from Sardis to 
TCnnaya, as mercenaries to procure the throne for Cyrus — then 
from Kunaxa to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape, and 
purchasing their safety by marvellous bravery, endurance, and or- 
ganization — we shall now track their proceedings among the Greek 
colonies on the Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Thrace, succeeded 
by their struggles against the meanness of the Thracian prince 
Seuthes, as well as against the treachery and arbitrary harshness 
of the Lacedaemonian commanders, Anaxibius and Aristarchas. 

Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had recently found 
Greek cities re P ose j was a colony from Sin6p§, as were also 
Kerasus and Kotyora farther westward ; each of 
them receiving an harmost or governor from the 
mother-city, and paying to her an annual tribute. 
All these three cities were planted on the narrow 
strip of land dividing the Euxine from the elevated 
mountain range which so closely borders on its 
southern coast. At Sin6p§ itself, the land stretches out into a 
defensible peninsula, with a secure harbour, and a large breadth 
of adjacent fertile soil. So tempting a site invited the Milesians, 
even before the year 600 B.C., to plant a colony there, and enabled 
SinopS to attain much prosperity and power. Farther westward, 
not more than a long day’s journey for a rowing vessel from 
Byzantium, was situated the Megarian colony of Herakleia, in 
the territory of the Mariandyni. 


on the 
Euxine — 
SinOpe 
■with lier 
colonies, 
Kerasus, 
Kotyflra, 
and Tra- 
pezus. 
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The native tenants of this line of coast, upon whom the Greek 
settlers intruded themselves {reckoning from the west- indigenous 
ward), were the Bithynian Thracians, the Marian dyni, ^[ 1 ^ 1 i r tuuts 
the Paphlagomans, the TibarSni, Chalybes, Mosynceki, relation* 
Drilse, and Kolchians. Here, as elsewhere, these Greek* 3 
natives found the Greek seaports useful, in giving a 
new value to inland produce, and in furnishing the great men 
with ornaments and luxuries to which they would otherwise 
have had no access. The citizens of Herakleia had reduced 
into dependence a considerable portion of the neighbouring 
Mariandyni, and held them in a relation resembling that of the 
natives of Estlionia and Livonia to the German colonies in the 
Baltic. Some of the Kolchian villages were also subject in the 
same manner to the Trapezuntines j 1 and Sin6p6 doubtless 
possessed a similar inland dominion of greater or less extent. 
But the principal wealth of this important city arose from her 
navy and maritime commerce ; from the rich thunny fishery 
attached to her promontory ; from the olives in her immediate 
neighbourhood, which was a cultivation not indigenous, but only 
naturalized by the Greeks on the seaboard ; from the varied 
produce of the interior, comprising abundant herds of cattle, 
mines of silver, iron, and copper in the neighbouring mountains, 
wood for shipbuilding, as well as for house furniture, and native 
slaves. 2 The case was similar with the three colonies of Sinop6, 
more to the eastward — Kotyfira, Kerasus, and Trapezus — except 
that the mountains which border on the Euxine, gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer to the shore, left to each of them 
a more confined strip of cultivable land. For these cities the 
time had not yet arrived to be conquered and absorbed by the 
inland monarchies around them, as Miletus and the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor had been. The Papfilagonians were 
at this time the only indigenous people in those regions who 
formed a considerable aggregated force, under a prince named 
Korylas — a prince tributary to Persia, yet half independent, 
since he had disobeyed the summons of ArtaxerxSs to come up 
and help in repelling Cyrus, 3 and now on terms of established 
alliance with Sin&pS, though not without secret designs, which 

l Strabo, xii. p. 542 ; Xen. Anab. iv. 2 Strabo, xii. pp. 545, 546. 

S, 24. 3 Xen. Anab. v. 6, S. 

7—19 
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he wanted only force to execute, against that city . 1 The other 
native tribes to the eastward were mountaineers, both ruder and 
more divided ; warlike on tlieir own heights, but little capable 
of any aggressive combinations. 

Though we are told that Perikles had once despatched a 
Peelings of detachment of Athenian colonists to Sinope , 2 and had 
o h \he eek3 ^P^^ ^ rom whence the despot Timesilaus, yet 
Euxine neither that city nor any of her neighbours appear to 
Ten nthe have taken part in the Peloponnesian War, either for 
Thousand 0 r against Athens, nor were they among the number of 
among tributaries to Persia. They doubtless were acquainted 
them. with the U p Warc i march of Cyrus, which had dis- 
turbed all Asia, and probably were not ignorant of the perils 
and critical state of his Grecian army. But it was with a feeling 
of mingled surprise, admiration, and alarm that they saw that 
army descend from the mountainous region, hitherto only 
recognized as the abode of Kolchians, Makrdnes, and other 
analogous tribes, among whom was perched the mining city of 
Gymnias. 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufferings of the retreat, 
Uncertainty the Greeks still numbered, when mustered at Kerasus , 3 
o^what ^ 61 hoplites, with peltasts or targeteers, bowmen, 

they might slingers, &c., making a total of above 10,000 military 
d[> ' persons. Such a force had never before been seen in 

the Euxine. Considering both the numbers and the now acquired 
discipline and self-confidence of the Cyreians, even Sinope herself 
could have raised no force capable of meeting them in the field. 
Yet they did not belong to any city nor receive orders from any 
established government. They were like those mercenary armies 
which marched about in Italy during the fourteenth century, 
under the generals called Condottieri, taking service sometimes 
with one city, sometimes with another. No one could predict 
what schemes they might conceive, or in what manner they 
might deal with the established communities on the shores of the 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 5, 23. 

2 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 20. 

8 Xen. Arab. v. 3, S ; v. 7, 9. The 
maximum of the Grecian force, when 
mustered at Issus after tbe junction of 


those 300 men who deserted from 
Abrokomas, was 13,900 men At the 
review in Babylonia, three days before 
tbe battle of Kunaxa, there were 
mustered however only 12,900 (Anab. 
i. 7, 10). 
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Euxine. If we imagine that such an army had suddenly appeared 
in Sicily, a little time before the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, it would have been probably enlisted by Leontini and 
Katana in their war against Syracuse. If the inhabitants of 
Trapezus had wished to throw off the dominion of Sinope — or if 
Korylas the Paphlagonian were meditating war against that city 
— here were formidable auxiliaries to second their wishes. More- 
over, there were various tempting sites open to the formation of 
a new colony, which, with so numerous a body of original Greek 
settlers, would probably have overtopped Sinope herself. There 
was no restraining cause to reckon upon, except the general 
Hellenic sympathies and education of the Cyreian army ; and, 
what was of not less importance, the fact that they were not 
mercenary soldiers by permanent profession, such as became so 
formidably multiplied in Greece during the next generation, hut 
established citizens, who had come out on a special service under 
Cyrns, with the full intention, after a year of lucrative enterprise, 
to return to their homes and families . 1 We shall find such 
gravitation towards home steadily operative throughout the 
future proceedings of the army. But, at the moment when they 
first emerged from the mountains, no one could he sure that it 
would be so. There was ample ground for uneasiness among the 
Euxine Greeks, especially the SinApians, whose supremacy had 
never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the Cyreians to 
recover from their fatigues, to talk over their past pianaof 
dangers, and to take pride in the anticipated effect ^ e e ^ 0 y— 
which their unparalleled achievement could not fail phusis 
to produce in Greece. Having discharged their vows By^ntram 
and celebrated their festival to the gods, they held an t° piocure 
assembly to discuss their future proceedings, when a transport- 
Thurian soldier named Antileon exclaimed — “Corn- ingtliem ' 
rades, I am already tired of packing up, marching, running, 

1 Xen. Anab. vi. 2, 8— a passage Isokrat£s notices the large premiums 
already cited above. which it had been formerly necessary 

This statement respecting the posi- to give to those who brought together 
tion of most of the soldiers is more mercenary soldiers, oveT and above the 
authentic, as well as less disparaging, pay to the soldiers themselves (Iso- 
than that of Isokrat&s (Orat. iv. kratSs, Orat. v. ai Philipp, s. 112), as 
Panegyr. s, 170). contrasted with the over-multiplication 

In another oiation, composed about of unemployed mercenaries during his 
fifty years after the Cyreian expedition, own later time (ibid. a. 142 
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carrying arms, falling into line, keeping watch, and fighting. 
Now that we have the sea here before us, I desire to he relieved 
from all these toils, to sail the rest 'of the way, and to arrive 
in Greece outstretched and asleep like Odysseus.” This pithy 
address being received with vehement acclamations and warmly 
responded to by all, Cheirisophus offered, if the army chose to 
empower him, to sail forthwith to Byzantium, where he thought 
he could obtain from his friend the Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxi- 
bius sufficient vessels for transport. His proposition was gladly 
accepted, and he departed to execute the project. 

Xenoph6n then urged upon the army various resolutions and 
Regulations measures 5 P ro P er for the regulation of affairs during 
for the army the absence of Cheirisophus. The army would he 
Xe°no D ph6n by forced to maintain itself by marauding expeditions 
absence 1 * 3 amon & the hostile tribes in the mountains. Such 
expeditions accordingly must be put under regulation : 
neither individual soldiers nor small companies must be allowed 
to go out at pleasure without giving notice to the generals; more- 
over, the camp must be kept under constant guard and scouts, in 
the event of surprise from a retaliating enemy. It was prudent 
also to take the best measures in their power for procuring 
vessels ; since, after all, Cheirisophus might possibly fail in 
bringing an adequate number. They ought to borrow a few 
ships of war from the Trapezuntines, and detain all the merchant 
ships which they saw ; unshipping the rudders, placing the car- 
goes under guard, and maintaining the crew during all the time 
that the ships might be required for transport of the army. Many 
such merchant vessels were often sailing by, 1 so that they would 
thus acquire the means of transport even though Cheirisophus 
should bring few or none from Byzantium. Lastly, Xenophftn 
proposed to require the Grecian cities to repair and put in order 
the road along the coast for a land-march ; since, perhaps, with 
all their efforts, it would be found impossible to get together a 
sufficient stock of transports. 

All the propositions of Xenoph6n were readily adopted by the 
army except the last But the mere mention of a renewed 

iXen. Anab. v. 1 , 8 — 13. opw fi* ryu the Grecian commerce with the town, 
n-Aota TToAAciKtc TrapoirAeovTa, die. This and re^on of Phasis, at the eastern 
is a forcible proof how extensive was extremity of the Enxine. 
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land-march, excited such universal murmurs of repugnance, that 

he did not venture to put that question to the vote. A 
_ , - . ^ _ , Adoptedby 

He took upon himself, however, to send messages to the ^rmy— 

the Grecian, cities on his own responsibility, urging rapugnaSce 6 

them to repair the roads in order that the departure to farther 
1 1 marcmne- 

of the army might be facilitated. And he found 

the cities ready enough to carry his wishes into effect as far as 

Kotydra . 1 

The wisdom of these precautionary suggestions of Xenophon 
soon appeared, for Cheirisophus not only failed in his 
object, but was compelled to stay away for a consider- for pro- 
able time. A pentekonter (or armed ship with fifty transports, 
oars) was borrowed from the Trapezuntines and com- Marauding 
mitted to the charge of a Lacedaemonian Perioekus .for supplies 
named Dexippus, for the purpose of detaining the 
merchant vessels passing by. This man having vio** 
lated his trust, and employed the ship to make his 
own escape out ol the Euxine, a second was obtained and confided 
to an Athenian, Polykrates, who brought in successfully several 
merchant vessels. These the Greeks did not plunder, but seemed 
the cargoes under adequate guard, and only reserved the vessels 
for transports. It became, however, gradually more and more 
difficult to supply the camp with provisions. Though the army 
was distributed into suitable detachments for plundering the 
Kolcliian villages on the hills, and seizing cattle and prisoners 
fur sale, yet these expeditions did not always succeed ; indeed on 
one occasion, two Grecian lochi or companies got entangled in 
such difficult ground that they were destroyed to a man. The 
Kolehians united on the hilU in increased and menacing numbers, 
insomuch that a larger guard became necessary for the camp, 
while the Trapezuntines, tired of the protracted stay of the army, 
as well as desirous of exempting from pillage the natives in their 
own immediate neighbourhood, conducted the detachments only 
to villages alike remote and difficult of access. It was in this 
manner that a large force under Xeuophon himself attacked the 
lofty and rugged stronghold of the Driloe, tlie most warlike nation 
of mountaineers in the neighbourhood of the Euxine, well armed 
and troublesome to Trapezus by their incursions. After a difficult 
1 Xen, Annb. v. 1, 15. 
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march and attack, which Xenoph6n describes in interesting detail, 
and wherein the Greeks encountered no small hazard of ruinous 
defeat, they returned in the end completely successful and with a 
plentiful booty. 1 

At length, after long awaiting in vain the reappearance of 
Theanny Cheirisophus, increasing scarcity and weariness deter- 
mine ^ them to leave Trapezus. A sufficient number 
marcll west- of vessels had been collected to serve for the transport 
the T coai 0 tt g o the women, of the sick and wounded, and of the 
Kerasus. baggage. All these were accordingly placed on board 
under the command of Philesius and Sophsenetus, the two oldest 
generals, while the remaining army marched by land, along a 
road which had been just made good under the representations of 
Xenophdn. In three days they reached Kerasus, another mari- 
time colony of the Sinopians, still in the territory called Kolchian; 
there they halted ten days, mustered and numbered the army, 
and divided the money acquired by the sale of their prisoners. 
Eight thousand six hundred hoplites, out of a total probably 
greater than eleven thousand, were found still remaining, besides 
targeteers and various light troops. 2 

During the halt at Kerasus, the declining discipline of the 
Acts of dis- arm y became manifest as they approached home, 
order and Various acts of outrage occurred, originating now, as 
cumimtteti afterwards, in the intrigues of treacherous officers. 
soldie r ra US ^ captain named Klearetus persuaded his company 
near co attempt the plunder of a Kolchian village near 

erasus Kerasus, which had furnished a friendly market to 

the Greeks, and which rested secure on the faith of peaceful 
relations. He intended to make off separately with the booty in 
one of the vessels, but his attack was repelled and he himself 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 2. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. S, 3. Mr. Kinneir 
(Travels in Asia Minor, p. 327) and 
many other authors have naturally 
presumed, from the analogy of name, 
that the modem town Kerasoun (about 
long. 38° 400 corresponds to the Kerasus 
of Xenoph&n, which Arrian in his 
Periplus conceives to be identical 
with what was afterwards called Phar- 
uakia. 

Rut it is remarked both by Dr. 
Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 281) and 


by Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia 
Minor, ch. xv. p. 250) that Kerasoun 
is too far from Trebizond to admit of 
Xenophfln having marched, with the 
army from the one place to the other 
in three days ; or even in Ibsr than ten 
days, in the judgment of Mr. Hamilton. 
Accordingly Mr. Hamilton places the 
site of the Kerasus of Xenoph&n much 
nearer to Trebizond (about long. 39° 
2 O', as it stands in Kiepert’s map of 
Asia Minor), near a river now called 
the Kerasoun Dere Su. 
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slain. The injured villagers despatched three elders as heralds, 
to remonstrate with the Grecian authorities, but these heralds, 
being seen in Kerasus by some of the repulsed plunderers, were 
slain. A partial tumult then ensued, in which even the magis- 
trates of Kerasus were in great danger, and only escaped the 
pursuing soldiers by running into the sea. This enormity, 
though it occurred under the eyes of the generals immediately 
before their departure from Kerasus, remained without inquiry 
or punishment, from the numbers concerned in it. 

Between Kerasus and Kotyora there was not then (nor is there 
now) any regular road . 1 This march cost the Cyreian March ^ 
army not less than ten days, by an inland track Kotyara— 
departing from the sea-shore, and through the inoun- with the 
tains inhabited by the indigenous tribes Mosynoeki Mosynaeki * 
and Chalybes. The latter, celebrated for their iron-works, were 
under dependence to the former. As the Mosynoeki refused to 
grant a friendly passage across their territory, the army were 
compelled to fight their way through it as enemies, with the aid 
of one section of theBe people themselves ; which alliance was 
procured for them by the Trap ezun tine Timesitheus, who was 
proxenus of the Mosynoeki and understood their language. The 
Greeks took the mountain fastnesses of this people, and plundered 
the wooden turrets which formed their abodes. Of their peculiar 
fashions Xenophon gives an interesting description, which I 
have not space to copy . 2 The territory of the Tibareni was more 
easy and accessible. This people met the Greeks with presents, 
and tendered a friendly passage. But the generals at first 


1 It was not without gTeat difficulty 
that Mr. Kinneir obtained horses to 
travel from Koty&ra to Kerasoun by 
land. The aga of the place told him 
that it was madness to think of 
travelling by land, and ordered a 
felucca for him, but was at last 
prevailed on to furnish horses. There 
seems indeed to have been no regular 
or trodden road at all : thB bills 
approach close to the sea, and Mr. 
Kinneir “travelled the whole of the 
way along the shore alternately over a 
sandy bBach and a high woodBd bank. 
The hills, at intervals jutting out into 
the sea, form capes and numerous little 
bays along the coast ; but the nature 

of the country was still the same— that 


is to say, studded with fine timber, 
flqwers, and groves of cherry-trees " 
(Travels in Asia Minor, pp. 324). 

Kerasus is the indigenous country 
of the cherry-tree, and the origin of its 
name. 

Professor Hoch thinks that the 
number of days’ march given by 
Xenophdn (ten days) between Kerasus 
and Kotydra is more than consists 
with the real distance, even if Kerasus 
be placed where Mr. Hamilton supposes. 
If the number be correctly stated, he 
supposes that the Greeks must nave 
halted somewhere (Zug der Zehn 
Tausend, pp. 115, 116). 

2 Xen. Anab v. 5, 3. 
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declined the presents, preferring to treat them as enemies and 
plunder them ; which, in fact, they would have done, had they 
not been deterred by inauspicious sacrifices. 1 

Near Kotyfira, which was situated on the coast of the Tibarcni, 

, , , yet on the borders of Paphlarmnia. they remained 

Lou^ halt J j. 

atKotyura iorty-five days, still awaiting the appearance of 
strance 1 * Cheirisophus with the transports to carry them 

SinOpians awa y by sea. The Sinopian Harmost or governor 

did not permit them to be welcomed in so friendly 
a manner as at Trapezus. No market was provided for them, 
nor were their sick admitted within the walls. But the fortifica- 
tions of the town were not so constructed as to resist a Greek 
force, the like of which had never before been seen in those 
regions. Tlie Greek generals found a weak point, made their 
way in, and took possession of a few houses for the accommoda- 
tion of their sick ; keeping a guard at the gate to secure free 
egress, but doing no further violence to the citizens. They 
obtained their victuals partly from the Kotydrite villages, partly 
from the neighouring territory of Paphlagonia, until at length 
envoys arrived from Sin6pS to remonstrate against their pro- 
ceedings. 

These envoys presented themselves before the assembled 
Speech, of soldiers in the camp, when Hekatonymus, the chief 
anc * most eloquent among them, began by com- 
the 6 am°— P^ me uting the army upon their gallant exploits and 
reply 1 *? 7- retreat He then complained of the injury which 
Xenophan. KotySra, and Sindpe as the mother-city of Koty6ra, 
had suffered at their hands, in violation of common Hellenic 
kinship. If such proceedings were continued, he intimated that 
Sin6pe would be compelled in her own defence to seek alliance 
with the Paphlagonian prince Korylas, or any other barbaric 
auxiliary who would lend them aid against the Greeks. 8 
Xenophdn replied that if the Kotydrites had sustained any 
damage, it was owing to their own Illwill and to the Sinopian 
Harmost in the place ; that the generals were under the necessity 
of procuring subsistence for the soldiers, with house-room for the 
sick, and that they had taken nothing more ; that the sick men 
were lying within the town, but at their own cost, while the 
1 Sen. Anab. v. 7, IS— 25. 2 Xen. Anab. v, 5, 7—12. 
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other soldiers were all encamped without ; that they had main- 
tained cordial friendship with the Trapezuntmes, and requited 
all their good offices ; that they sought no enemies except through 
necessity, being anxious only again to reach Gieece ; and that as 
for the threat respecting Korylas, they knew well enough that 
that prince was eager to become master of the wealthy city of 
Sinope, and would speedily attempt some such enterprise if he 
could obtain the Cyreian army as his auxiliaries . 1 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of Hekatonymus so 
much that they went the length of protesting against g 
what he had said, and of affirming that they had come the reply— 
with propositions of sympathy and friendship to the f t D a 0 n d ch u n n g fler ' 
army, as well as with promises to give them an established 
hospitable reception at Sinupg, if they should visit m m p ' 
that town on their way home. Presents were at once sent to the 
army by the inhabitants of KotySra, and a good understanding 
established. 

Such an interchange of goodwill with the powerful city of 
Sindpe was an unspeakable advantage to the army — „ 
xndeed, an essential condition to their power of reach- turn of the 
ing home. If they continued their march by land, it nSatony- 
was only through SinSpian guidance and mediation 
that they could obtain or force a passage through going home 
Paphlagonia ; while for a voyage by sea, there was ° y &ea ' 
no chance of procuring a sufficient number of vessels except from 
SinSpe, since no news had been received of Cheirisophus. On 
the other hand, that city had also a strong interest in facilitating 
their transit homeward, and thus removing formidable neigh- 
bours, for whose ulterior purposes there could be no guarantee. 
After some preliminary conversation with the SinSpian envoys, 
the generals convoked the army in assembly, and entreated 
Hekatonymus and his companions to advise them as to the best 
mode of proceeding westward to the Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, 
after apologizing for the menacing insinuations of his former 
speech, and protesting that he had no other object m view except 
to point out the safest and easiest plan of route for the army, 
began to unfold the insuperable difficulties of a march through 
Paphlagonia. The very entrance into the country must be 
3 Xen, Anab. v, 5, 13—22. 
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achieved through a narrow aperture in the mountains, which it 
was impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even assuming 
this difficulty to be surmounted, there were spacious plains to be 
passed over, wherein the Paphlagonian horse, the most numerous 
and bravest in Asia, would be found almost irresistible. There 
were also three or four great rivers, which the army would be 
unable to pass — the Therm6d6n and the Iris, each 300 feet in 
breadth ; the Halys, two stadia, or nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth ; the Partbenius, also very considerable. Such an 
array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered the project of marching 
through Paphlagonia impracticable ; whereas the voyage by sea 
from Kotyora to SinGpe, and from Sinope to Heiakleia, was easy ; 
and the transit from the latter place, either by sea to Byzantium 
or by land across Thrace, yet easier. 1 

Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were more than 
Envoys sent efficient to determine the vote of the army, already 
by the army sick of marching and fighting, in favour of the sea 
procure voyage, though there were not wanting suspicions 

vessels. 0 f sincerity of Hekatonymus. But Xenophon, m 

communicating to the latter the decision of the army, distinctly 
apprised him that they would on no account permit themselves 
to be divided ; that they would either depart or remain all in a 
body ; and that vessels must be provided sufficient for the trans- 
port of all. Hekatonymus desired them to send envoys of their 
own to Sinope to make the necessar}” arrangements. Three 
envoys were accordingly sent — Ariston, an Athenian ; Kalli- 
machua, an Arcadian ; and Samolas, an Aclisean ; the Athenian, 
probably, as possessing the talent of speaking in the Sinfipian 
senate or assembly. 2 

During the absence of the envoys, the army still continued 
Poverty and near Kotyora, with a market provided by the town, 
disnr^n? an d with traders from Sinope and Herakleia in the 
zation of camp. Such soldiers as had no money wherewith to 
the army, purchase subsisted by pillaging the neighbouring 
frontier of Paphlagonia. 9 But they were receiving no pay — every 
man was living on his own resources ; and instead of carrying 
back a handsome purse to Greece as each soldier had hoped 

1 Sen. Anab. v. 6, 4 — il. 2 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 14. 

* Xbh. Anab. v. 6, 19 ■ vi. 1, 2. 
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when he first took service under Cyrus, there seemed every 
prospect of their returning poorer than when they left home. 1 
Moreover, the army was now moving onward without any 
definite purpose, with increasing dissatisfaction and decreasing 
discipline ; insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the difficulties 
which would beset the responsible commanders when they 
should come within the stricter restraints and obligations of 
the Grecian world. 

It was these considerations which helped to suggest to him the- 
idea of employing the army on some enterprise of ^ ^ 

conquest and colonization in the Euxine itself — an Xenophon 
idea highly flattering to his personal ambition, espe- ^ a 
dally as the army wa3 of unrivalled efficiency against pew city 
an enemy, and no such second force coulrl ever he got Euxine, 
together in those distant regions. His patriotism as 
a Greek was inflamed with the thoughts of procuring 
for Hellas a new autonomous city, occupied by a considerable- 
Hellenic population, possessing a spacious territory, and exercis- 
ing dominion over many indigenous neighbours. He seems to 
have thought first of attacking and conquering some established 
non-Hellenic city — an act which his ideas of international 
morality did not forbid, in a case where he had contracted no 
special convention with the inhabitants, though he (as well as 
Cheirisophus) strenuously protested against doing wrong to any 
innocent Hellenic community. 2 He contemplated the employ- 
ment of the entire force in capturing Phasia or some other native 
city ; after which, when the establishment was once safely 
effected, those soldiers who preferred going home to remaining as* 
settlers might do so without imperilling those who stayed, and 
probably with their own purses filled by plunder and conquest in 
the neighbourhood. To settle as one of the richest proprietors 
and chiefs,— perhaps even the recognized CEkist, like Agnon at 
Amphipolis, — of a new Hellenic city such as could hardly fail to- 
become rich, powerful, and important, was a tempting prospect 
for one who had now acquired the habits of command. More- 
over the sequel will prove how correctly Xenopbfin appreciated 

i Xeuophontis Anabasis, vi. 4, 8 ; vi. Haken and other commentators do 
2 4 , injustice to Xenoph&n when they 

’ s*Xenophontis Anabasis, v. 0, 15— ascribe to him the design of seizing 
SO ; vi. 2, 6 ; vii. 1, 25, 29. the Greek city of Kotyura. 
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the discomfort of leading the army back to Greece without pay 
and without certain employment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice of his master 
Sokrates, 1 * in grave and doubtful cases where the most 
ienophBn careful reflection was at fault, to recur to the inspired 
theroiiof 111 authority of an oracle or a prophet, and to offer sacri- 
thegods— f fi C e, in full confidence that the gods would vouchsafe 
thlTprophet to communicate a special revelation to such persons as 
■SUauus. they favoured. Accordingly Xenophfln, previous to 
any communication with the soldiers respecting his new project, 
was anxious to ascertain the will of the gods by a special sacrifice; 
for which he invQked the presence of the Ambrakiot Silanus, the 
chief prophet in the army. This prophet (as I have already 
mentioned), before the battle of Kunaxa, had assured Cyrus that 
Artaxerxes would not fight for ten days — and the prophecy came 
to pass, which made such an impression on Cyrus, that he 
rewarded him with the prodigious present of 3000 darics or ten 
Attic talents While others were returning poor, Silanus, having 
contrived to preserve this sum throughout all the hardships of 
the retreat, was extremely rich, and anxious only to hasten home 
with his treasure in safety. He heard with strong repugnance 
the project of remaining in the Euxine, and determined to 
traverse it by intrigue. As far as concerned the sacrifices, indeed, 
which he offered apart with Xenoph6n, he was obliged to admit 


1 Xen. Meraorab. i 1, 8, 9. etfirj Be 
^Sokrates) 5eti^, & fiev plo.96vto.s ttolciv 
etiaiKoiv oi 0eoL, p.a.v9<xvctv * a. Be ju.i) BrjAa 
rots ay0pwirois icrri, iretpaaOat Sta p. avn- 
/arjy n-apa rtav detav 7njv9aveo-Qa.i ■ roi/s 
0eoi>? yap , ols av Sicrti/ iAeu, trqpaCuetv. 

Compare passages in his Cyropsedia, 
i 6. 3 ; De Officio Magistr. Equit. lx. 9. 

“The gods (says Euripides, in the 
Sokraticvein) have given us wisdom to 
understand and appropriate to our- 
selves the ordinary comforts of life : in 
obscure or unintelligible cases, we are 
enabled to inform ourselves by looking 
at the blaze of the fire, or by consult- 
ing prophets who understand the livers 
of sacrificial victims and the flight of 
birds. When they have thus furnished 
so excellent a provision for life, who 
but spoilt children can be discontented, 
and ask for morB? Yet still, human 
prudence, full of self-conceit, will 
struggle to be more powerful, ana 


will presume itself to be wiser, than 
the gods.” 

*A S’ t(TT aerri/ia, icov o-a^Trj, yiy vco cricopev 
Els 7nJp Phevovres, /cal /cara <nr\dyxvuv 

, wrtfx« , . „ , „ 

Marrets trpoaiqpaivovcrLV oitavoiv r airo. 
T Ap' ou r pvfyuipev, 0eov /caraer/ceiiTjv ]3 lov 
Aoi'toj rotavr/jv, oWlv oiic ap/cei raSe ; 
’AAA 'Jr\ tppovyrLs rov deov trddvsiv 

ZTjret 1 r'o yaupov B* iv xepolv /ce/cnjfteyoi 
Ao/covju.ev elyai fiatp-ovu/y aot/zuTepoL. 

(Supphces, 211.) 
It will be observed that this con- 
stant outpouring of special revelations, 
through prophets, omens, &c., was (in 
the view of these Sokiatic thinkers) 
an essential part of divine government, 
indispensable to satisfy their ideas ot 
the benevolence of the gods, sincB 
rational and scientific prediction was 
so habitually at fault and unable to 
fathum the phenomena of thB future. 
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that the indications of the victims were favourable Xenophon* 
himself being too familiar with the process to be imposed upon. 
But he at the same time tried to create alarm by declaring that a. 
nice inspection disclosed evidence of treacherous snares laid for 
Xenophon ; which latter indications he himself began to realize, 
by spreading reports among the army that the Athenian general 
was laying clandestine plans for keeping them away from Greece 
without their own concurrence. 2 

Thus prematurely and insidiously divulged, the scheme found 
some supporters, but a far larger number of opponents ; Silanus 
especially among those officers who were jealous of the Timasion, 
ascendency of Xenophon. Timasion and Thorax ^ 0 others 
employed it as a means of alarming the Herakleotic 
and Sinupian traders in the camp ; telling them that KmphOn. 
unless they provided not merely transports, but also Smbiy of 
pay for the soldiers, Xenophon would find means to thearm y- 
detain the army in the Euxine, and would employ the transports, 
when they arrived, not for the homeward voyage, but for his own. 
projects of acquisition. This news spread so much terror, both 
at Sinope and Herakleia, that large offers of money were made 
from both cities to Timasion, Gn condition that he would ensure 
the departure of the army, as soon as the vessels should be 
assembled at Kotyora. Accordingly these officers, convening an 
assembly of the soldiers, protested against the duplicity of 
Xenophdnin thus preparing momentous schemes without any 
public debate or decision. And Timasion, seconded by Thorax, 
not only strenuously urged the army to return, but went so far 
as to promise to them, on the faith of the assurances from 
Herakleia and Sin6pe, luture pay on a liberal scale, to commence 
from the first new moon after their* departure, together with a. 
hospitable reception in his native city of Dardanus on the 
Hellespont, from whence they could make incursions on the rich 
neighbouring satrapy of Phamabazus.-* 

It was not, however, until these attacks were repeated from 

**£en. v 20* had very little confidence in the pro- 

2 Though Xenophon accounted sacri- fessional prophets. He thought them 
flee to be an essential preliminaiy to quite capable of gross deceit (see Xen 
any action of dubious result, and placed Cyrop. i. 6, 2,3; compare SophoklSs, 
great faith in the indications which the Antigone, 1035, 1060: and CEdip- 
victims offered, as signs of the future Tyrann. 387). 
purposes of the goils, he nevertheless s Xen. Anab. v. 6, 19—26. 
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-more than one quarter — until the Achoeans PhilGsius and 
Accusa- Lykon had loudly accused Xenophon of underhand 

against manoeuvring to cheat the army into remaining 

XenophOn against their will — that the latter rose to repel the 

speech in imputation ; saying, that all that he had done was to 

defence. consult the gods whether it would be better to lay his 

project before the army or to keep it in his own bosom. The 
encouraging answer of the gods, as conveyed through the victims 
•and testified even by Silanus himself, proved that the scheme was 
not ill-conceived ,- nevertheless (he remarked) Silanus had begun 
to lay snares for him, realizing by his own proceedings a collateral 
indication which he had announced to be visible in the victims. 
“If (added Xenophon) you had continued as destitute and 
’unprovided as you were just now, I should still have looked out 
foi a resource in the capture of some city which would have 
enabled such of you as chose to return at once, while the rest 
stay behind, to enrich themselves. But now there is no longer 
any necessity ; since Herakleia and SinOpe are sending transports, 
and Timasiun promises pay to you from the next new moon. 
Nothing can he better : you will go back safely to Greece, and 
will receive pay for going thither. I desist at once from my 
.scheme, and call upon all who were favourable to it to desist also. 
Only let us all keep together until we are on safe ground, and 
let the man who lags behind or runs off be condemned as a 
wrong- doer. 3 ’ 1 

XenophOn immediately put this question to the vote, and 
He carriab cver 7 ^and w & s held up in its favour. There was no 
the soldiers man more disconcerted with the vote than the prophet 
discontent" Silanus, who loudly exclaimed against the injustice of 
ofShK detainin S ^7 one desirous to depart. But the soldiers 
put him down with vehement disapprobation, threaten- 
ing that they would assuredly punish him if they caught him 
Tunning ofi. His intrigue against XenophGn thus recoiled upon 
himself for the moment. But shortly afterwards, when the army 
peached Herakleia, he took his opportunity for clandestine flight, 
anrl found his way back to Greece with the 3000 darics. 2 

If Silanus gained little by his manoeuvre, Timasion and his 
^partners gained still less. For so soon as it became known that 
1 Xen. Anal), v. 0, 30—33. 2 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 34 ; vi. 4, 13. 
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the army had taken a inrmal resolution to go back to Greece, 
and that Xenophon himself had made the proposition, ^ ^ 
the SinSpians and the Herakleots felt at their ease, manoeuvres 
Th ev sent the transp ort vess els, b ut withheld the money ^fre^ aaion 
which they had promised to Timasion and Thorax, calumnies 
Hence these officers were exposed to dishonour and a^amst 
peril ; for, having positively engaged to find pay for Ej^Bwed 
the army, they were now unable to keep their word, discontent 
So keen were their apprehensions, that they came ° earmy ‘ 
to Xenophftn and told him that they had altered their views, and 
that they now thought it best to employ the newly arrived 
transports in conveying the army, not to Greece, but against the 
town and territory of Phasis, at the eastern extiemity of the 
Euxine. 1 Xenophon replied that they might convene the 
soldiers and make the proposition, if they chose, but that he 
would have nothing to say to it. To make the very proposition 
themselves, for which they had so much inveighed against 
Xenophon, was impossible without some preparation ; so that 
each of them began individually to sound his captains, and get 
the scheme suggested by them. During this interval the soldiery 
obtained information of the manoeuvre, much to their discontent 
and indignation ; of which Neon (the lieutenant of the absent 
Cheirisophus) took advantage to throw the whole blame upon 
Xenophon, alleging that it was he who had converted the other 
officers to his original project, and that he intended, as soon as 
the soldiers were on shipboard, to convey them fraudulently to 
Phasis, instead of to Greece. There was something so plausible 
in this glaring falsehood, which represented Xenoph6n as the 
author of the renewed project, once his own ; and something so 
improbable in the fact that the other officers should spontaneously 
have renounced their own strong opinions to take up his, that we 
can hardly he surprised at the ready credence which Neon’s 
calumny found among the army. Their exasperation against 
XenophGn became so intense that they collected in fierce groups, 
and there was even a fear that they would break out into 
mutinous violence, as they had before done against the magis- 
trates of K eras us. 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 86. the Euxine means the town of that 

I may here note that this Phasis in name, not the river. 
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Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous and informal 
Xenophon assemblages, and the importance of the habitual 
convenes solemnities of convocation and arrangement, to ensure 
assembly either discussion or legitimate defence, 1 Xenophon 
a S ain * immediately sent round the herald to summon the 
army into the regular agora, with customary method and 
ceremony. The summons was obeyed with unusual alacrity, and 
XenophcJn then addressed them, refraining, with equal generosity 
and prudence, from saying anything about the last proposition 
which Timasion and others had made to him. Had he mentioned 
it, the question would have become one of life and death between 
him and those other officers. 

“ Soldiers (said he), 1 understand that there are some men here 
His address ca l ummat i n o me j as if I were intending to cheat you 
in defence and carry you to Phasis, Hear me, then, in the name 
of himself. o j. ^ g 0C i^ jf p am shown to be doing wrong, let me 
not go from hence unpunished ; hut if, on the contrary, my 
calumniators are proved to be the wrong-doers, deal with them 
as they deserve. You surely well know where the sun rises and 
where he sets ; you know that if a man wishes to reach Greece 
lie must go westward — if to the barbaric territories, he must go 
eastward. Gan any one hope to deceive you on this point, and 
persuade you that the sun rises on this side, and sets on that ? 
Gan any one cheat you into going on shipboard with a wind 
which blows you away from Greece ? Suppose even that I put 
you aboard when there is no wind at all How am I to force you 


i Xen Anab. v. 7, l — S. eirel fit 
flotfaveTO o Sci/oijuiv, Ifioffv avTip is 
Ta.\L<TTa aruvoyaytit/ avr lav ayo pa.v y teal 
fir) eacra.L trv AAeyrjvat. ai/TO/ia-rovs * *al 
cxeArue rov KijpvKa. cruAXefai ayopdv. 

The prudence of XenophOn in con- 
voking the assembly at once is in- 
contestable. He could not otherwise 
litive hindered the soldiers from getting 
together, and exciting one another to 
action, without any formal summons. 

The reader should contrast with 
tliis the scene at Athens (described in 
Thuc\ ilidfis, it 22; and in ch. xlviii. of 
this History) during the first year of 
the Peloponnesian War, and tne first 
invasion of Attica by the Pelopon- 
nesians ; when the invaders were at 
Achama, within sight of the walls of 
Athens, burning and destroying the 


country In spite of the most violent 
excitement among the Athenian people, 
and the strongest impatience to go out 
and fight, Perikl&s steadily refused to 
call an assembly, for fear that the 
people should take the resolution of 
going out. Anil, what was much more 
remarkable, the people, even in that 
state of excitement, though all united 
within, the walls, did not meet in any 
informal assembly, nor come to any 
resolution, or to any active proceeding ; 
which the Cyreians would certainly 
have done had they not been convened 
in a Tegular assembly. 

The contrast with the Cyreian army 
here illustrates the extraordinary 
empire exercised by constitutional 
forms over the minds of the Athenian 
citizens. 
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to sail with me against your own consent — I being only r, 1 

ship, you in a hundred and more ? Imagine, however, thafr^X^ _ 
could even succeed in deluding you to Phasis. When we land 
there, you will know at once that we are not in Greece, and what 
fate can 1 then expect — a detected impostor, in the midst of ten 
thousand men with arms in their hands 2 No : these stories all 
proceed from foolish men, who aTe jealous of my influence with 
you ; jealous, too, without reason — for I neither hinder them 
from outstripping me in your favour, if they can render you 
greater service ; nor you from electing them commanders, if you 
think fit. Enough of this now : I challenge any one to come 
forward and say how it is possible either to cheat or to be 
cheated in the manner laid to my charge.” 1 

Having thus grappled directly with the calumnies of his 
enemies, and dissipated them in such manner as H j s r0m(m _ 
doubtless to create a reaction in his own favour, the 

Xenophdn made use of the opportunity to denounce disorders in 
the growing disorders in the army, which he depicted tlie army - 
as such, that if no corrective were applied, disgrace and contempt 
must fall upon alL As he paused after this general remonstrance, 
the soldiers loudly called upon him to go into particulars ; upon 
which he proceeded to recall, with lucid and impressive simplicity, 
the outrages which had been committed at and near Kerasus — 
the unauthorized and unprovoked attack made ky KLearetus and 
his company on a neighbouring village which was in friendly 
commerce with the army — the murder of the three elders of the 
village, who had come as heralds to complain to the generals 
about such wrong — the mutinous attack made by disorderly 
soldiers even upon the magistrates of Kerasus, at the very 
moment when they were remonstrating with the generals on 
what had occurred, exposing these magistrates to the utmost peril, 
and putting the generals themselves to ignominy 3 “ If such are 
to he our proceedings (continued Xenophon), look you well into 
what condition the army will fall. You, the aggregate body, 3 

1 Xen. A nab. V. 7, 7 — 11. <araA.vc-eu ' ifiiqi o J3e>vk6pcV0S a£ei 

2 Xen, Anab. v. 7, 13 — 26. vr^drtvpa t$ a,rt av eBeXjj. , k 3j/ rwtf 

2 Xen. Anab. V. 7, 26, 27. « ravra irpos lueri jrp£trjSetS| ^ eipijvrjr 6eo- 

rotaOra terra t, Sedtratrde oZa tj /caracr ra- ptvo i ^ aWov tlvos, KaraxaCvovre? roy- 
tri? ypiv terra i rrjs errpaTias, ipeis piv tovs ot fiov\6ptvoi, Troiqvoveriv vp.as 
ol wdvref ovk ierco-Be tn Jptot, ovt’ avt- rStv Adyw* pi) aieoyerai * ruv ir/ioff ypas 
\ta6ai iroKtpov u av /SuvAtjc t6c, ovtc tovrtav. eimra Se, ovs pev av vptif 

7—20 
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will no longer "be the sovereign authority to mate war or peace 
with whom you please : each individual among you will conduct 
the army against any point which he may choose. And even if 
men should come to you as envoys, either for peace or for other 
purposes, they may he slain by any single enemy ; so that you 
will be debarred from all public communications whatever. 
Next, those whom your universal suffrage shall have chosen 
commanders will have no authority, while any self-elected 
general who chooses to give the word, Cast, Cast ( i.e . darts or 
stones), may put to death, without trial, either officer or soldier 
as it suits him ; that is, if he finds you ready to obey him, as it 
happened near Kerasus. Look now what these self-elected 
leaders have done for you. The magistrate of Kerasus, if he was 
Teally guilty of wrong towards you, has been enabled to escape 
with impunity ; if he was innocent, he has been obliged to run 
away from you, as the only means of avoiding death without 
pretence or trial. Those who stoned the heralds to death have 
brought matters to such a pass, that you alone, all Greeks, cannot 
enter the town of Kerasus in safety, unless in commanding force ; 
and that we cannot even send in a herald to take up our dead 
(Klearetus and those who were slain in the attack on the 
Kerasuntme village) for burial, though at first those who had 
slain them in self-defence were anxious to give up the bodies to 
us. For who will take the risk of going in as herald from those 
who have set the example of putting heralds to death! We 
generals were obliged to entreat the Kerasuntines to bury the 
bodies for us.” 1 


Continuing in this emphatic protest against the recent dis- 


Vote of the 


orders and outrages, Xenophon at length succeeded 


army una- 
nimously 
favourable 
to Xeno 
phfln— dis- 
approving 
the dis- 
orders, and 
directing 
trial 


in impressing his own sentiment, heartily and unani- 
mously, upon the soldiers. They passed a vote that 
the ringleaders of the mutiny at Kerasus should be 
punished , that if any one was guilty of similar out- 
rages in future he should be put upon his trial by 
the generals, before the lochages or captains as judges, 
and if condemned by them, put to death ; and that 


OHrapres ipxov ras,^ cv ovSejuu'a KarcucaCueiv KaX L&iurqv bv av VfjMV e0e'A.j) 

Xtopa. earovrcu ' Sorts’ 5* av eaurbv eAijrou atcpirov — av &itiv oi 7 reio"ifytevoL tturw, 
trrpaniyov feat «9e\p Aiye iv BaAAe, & trirep «eal vvv iyeVtro. 

BaAAe ouros carat ucavos icat apxovra, 1 Xen, Anab, V. 7, 27 — 30. 
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trial should be had before the same persons for any other wrong 
committed since the death of Cyrus. A suitable religious cere- 
mony was also directed to be performed, at the instance of 
Xenophon and the prophets, to purify the army. 1 

This speech affords an interesting specimen of the political 
morality universal throughout the Grecian world, xenophfln's 
though deeper and mure predominant among its 
better sections. In the miscellaneous aggregate and suffrage, as 
temporary society, now mustered at Kotyora, Xeno- mat^poU- 
ph6n insists on the universal suffrage of the whole ticalautho- 
body, as the legitimate sovereign authority for the cess of his 
guidance of every individual will ; the decision of appBa1, 
the majority, fairly and formally collected, as carrying a title 
to prevail over every dissentient minority ; the generals chosen 
by the majority of votes as the only persons entitled to obedience. 
This is the cardinal principle to which he appeals, as the anchor- 
age of political obligation in the mind of each separate man or 
fraction ; as the condition of all success, all safety, and all conjoint 
action ; as the only condition either for punishing wrong or pro- 
tecting right ; as indispensable to keep up their sympathies with 
the Hellenic communities, and their dignity either as soldiers or 
as citizens. The complete success of his speech proves that he 
knew how to touch the right chord of Grecian feeling. No serious 
acts of individual insubordination occurred afterwards, though 
the army collectively went wrong on more than one occasion. 
And what is not less important to notice, the influence of Xeno- 
phOn himself, after his unreserved and courageous remonstrance, 
seems to have been sensibly augmented, certainly noway di- 
minished. 

The circumstances which immediately followed were indeed 
well calculated to augment it. Tor it was resolved, on the 
proposition of Xenophon himself, 2 that the generals themselves 
should be tried before the newly-constituted tribunal of the 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 7, 34, 35. is made to begin at the second efio£e, 

2 Xen. Anab. v 7, 35. 7r&pouvDiJj/Tos which seems to me not convenient foi 

Si Sevo^ui'To?, kcu ruv navremv erupt- comprehending the full sense. I think 
(3ovkev6vTWv , eS a£g <al xaffapcu to trrpa- that the second efiofe, as well as the 
revficf Kai cyfrero KaSapptos* eSafe fie first, is connected With the words irapai- 
Kal Tois trrpanjyoijs Siicrjv i>iro<rxcZv rov vovvtos BevotjiiavTos, and ought to be 
irapekijkvBoros xjjovou. included not only in the same chapter 

In the distribution of chapters as with them, but also in the same sen- 
made by the editors, chapter the eighth tence, without an intervening full stop. 
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lochages or captains, in case any one had complaint to make 
Xenophon against them for past matters; agreeably to the Athe- 


recom- 
mends trial 
of the 
generals 
before a 
tribunal 
formed 
of the 
lochages or 
captains. 


man habit of subjecting every magistrate to a trial of 
accountability on laying down his office. In the 
course of this investigation, Philesius and Xanthikles 
were fined twenty minee, to make good an assignable 
deficiency of that amount in the cargoes of those mer- 
captams. chantmen which had been detained at Trapezus for 
Satisfaction the transport of the army : Soph sen etus, who had the 
anny with general superintendence of this property, but had been 
Xenophon, negligent in that duty, was fined ten minee. Next, the 
name of Xenophon was put up, when various persons stood for- 
ward to accuse him of having beaten and ill-used them. As 
commander of the rear-guard, bis duty was by far the severest 
and most difficult, especially during the intense cold and deep 
snow ; since the sick and wounded, as well as the laggards and 
plunderers, all fell under his inspection. One man especially 
was loud in complaints against him, and Xenophon questioned 
him as to the details of his case before the assembled army. It 
turned out that he had given him blows because the man, having 
been entrusted with the task of carrying a sick soldier, was about 
to evade the duty by burying the dying man alive . 1 This interesting 
debate (given in the Anabasis at length) ended by a full approba- 
tion on the part of the army of XenophOn’s conduct, accompanied 
with regret that he had not handled the man yet more severely. 

The statements of Xenophon himself give us a vivid idea of 
Mannar in internal discipline of the army, even as managed 
which dis- bv a discreet and well-tempered officer. “I acknow- 

ci pi in ft WrbS 1 i 

upheld by ledge (said he to the soldiers) to have struck many 
t e officers. meil f or ^orderly conduct — men who were content 
to owe their preservation to youi orderly march and constant 
fighting, while they themselves ran about to plunder and enrich 
themselves at your cost. Had we all acted as they did, we should 
have perished to a man. Sometimes, too, I struck men who were 
lagging behind with cold and fatigue, or were stopping the way 
so as to hinder others from getting forward ; I struck them with 
my fist , 2 in order to save them from the spear of the enemy. 


1 Xen. Anab, v. 8, 3 — lE. Sttw? fii j 

Xen. Anab. v. 8, 16. eircuou irvf, no.Lnvo, 


A-oyXV T “*' ffoAe/LiiW 
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5Tou yourselves stood by, anti saw me : you had arms in your 
hands, yet none of you interfered to prevent me. 1 did it for 
their good as well as for yours, not from any insolence of disposi- 
tion ; for it was a time when we were all alike suflering from 
cold, hunger, and fatigue ; whereas I now live comparatively 
well, drink more wine and pass easy days, and yet I strike no 
one. You will find that the men who lailed most in those times 
of hardship are now the most outrageous offenders in the army. 
There is Boiskus, 1 the Thessalian pugilist, who pretended sick- 
ness during the march, in order to evade the burthen of carrying 
his shield ; and now, as I am informed, he has stripped several 
citizens of Kotydra of their clothes. If (he concluded) the blows 
which I have occasionally given, in eases of necessity, are now 
brought in evidence, I call upon those among you also, to whom 
I have rendered aid and protection, to stand up and testify in my 
favour.” 2 * * * * 

Many individuals responded to this appeal, insomuch that 
XenophGn was not merely acquitted, but stood higher 
than before in the opinion of the army. We learn tnmuphof 
from his defence that for a commanding officer to Xmophton. 
strike a soldier with his fist, if wanting in duty, was e nce over 
not considered improper — at least under such circum- derived 7 
stances as those of the retreat. But what deserves from his ^ 
notice still more is the extraordinary influence which frankness. 1 * 
XenophSn’s powers of speaking gave him over the Orator?, 
minds of the army. He stood distinguished from the 
other generals, Lacedaemonian, Arcadian, Achaean, &c., by having 
the power of working on the minds of the soldiers collectively; 
and we see that he had the good sense, as well as the spirit, not 
to shrink from telling them unpleasant truths. In spite of such 
frankness — or rather, partly by means of such frankness — his 
ascendency as commander not only remained unabated, as com- 

1 ThB idea that ^reat pugilists were ' HfiCovov S’ ov </>t ]/i{ rtv’ a£e/icv aWai> 
not good soldiers in battle is as old ’ Axatuv , 

among the Greeks as thB Iliad. The nvy^jf vt/ojaavr* • eTrei evxojuou etvai 
unrivalled pugilist of the Homeric aptoros. 

Giocian army, Epeiiia, confesses his *H ovx aAts , o,m /xd\Tjs iiriSev- 

own inferiority as a soldier (Iliad, xxiii. o fiats oiS' £pa irus fy 

(J67). "Lv tr6.VTVT<f epyottrt Sa-fniova. (/lira yev- 

'An-crov 1 t«, oerrts fiearas ourerai i/xju- etr6at. 

KvirehAov 2 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 13—25. 
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pared with that of the others, hut went on increasing. For 
whatever may be said about the flattery of orators as a means of 
influence over the people, it will be found that though particular 
points may be gained in this way, yet wherever the influence of 
an orator has been steady and long- continued (like that of 
Perikles 1 or Demosthenes), it is owing in part to the fact that he 
has an opinion of his own, and is not willing to accommodate 
himself constantly to the prepossessions of his hearers. Without 
the oratory of Xenophdn, there would have existed no engine for 
kindling or sustaining the sensus communis of the ten thousand 
Cyreians assembled at Kotyura, or for keeping up the moral 
authority of the aggregate over the individual members and 
fractions. The other officers could doubtless speak well enough 
to address short encouragements or give simple explanations to 
the soldiers : without this faculty, no man was fit for military 
command over Greeks. But the oratory of Xenophon was some- 
thing of a higher order. Whoever will study the discourse 
pronounced by him at Kotyora will perceive a dexterity in deal- 
ing with assembled multitudes — a discriminating use sometimes 
of ihe plainest and most direct appeal, sometimes of indirect 
insinuation or circuitous transitions to work round the minds of 
the hearers— a command of those fundamental political convic- 
tions which lay deep in the Grecian mind, but were often so 
overlaid by the fresh impulses arising out of each successive 
situation, as to require some positive friction to draw them out 
from their latent state — lastly, a power of expansion and varied 
repetition, such as would be naturally imparted both by the 
education and the practice of an intelligent Athenian, but would 
rarely be found in any other Grecian city. The energy and 
judgment displayed by Xenophon in the retreat were doubtless 
not less essential to his influence than his power of speaking ; 
but in these points we may be sure that other officers were more 
nearly his equals. 

The important public proceedings above described not only 
restored the influence of Xenoph&n, but also cleared off a great 
amount of bad feeling, and sensibly abated the bad habits, which 
had grown up in the army. A scene which speedily followed 
was not without effect in promoting cheerful and amicable sym- 
1 Sec the striking remarks of Thucydides (ii. 65) upon PeriklSs. 
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pathies. The Paphlagonian prince, Korylas, weary of the desultory 
warfare carried on between the Greeks and the border improved 
inhabitants, sent envoys to the Greek camp with ^army- 
presents of horses and fine robes, 1 and with expres- peace W1 ^ 
sions of a wish to conclude peace. The Greek gonian Pbla " 
generals accepted the presents, and promised to sub- Korylas - 
mit the proposition to the army. But first they entertained 
the envoys at a banquet, providing at the same time games and 
dances, with other recreations amusing not only to them but also 
to the soldiers generally. The various dances, warlike and 
pantomimic, of Thracians, Mysians, iEnianea, Magnates, &c., are 
described by Xenophdn in a lively and interesting manner. They 
were followed on the next day by an amicable convention con- 
cluded between the army and the Paphlagonians. 2 

Not long afterwards — a number of transports, sufficient for the 
whole army, having been assembled from Herakleia The army 
and Sinope — all the soldiers were conveyed by sea to 
the latter place, passmg by the mouth of the rivers 
Thermodon, Iris, and Halys, which they would have found 
impracticable to cross in a land-march through Paphlagonia. 
Having reached Sin6pe after a day and a night of sailing with a 
fair wind, they were hospitably received, and lodged in the 
neighbouring seaport of Armene, where the Sinopians sent to 
them a large present of barley-meal and wine, and where they 
remained for five days. 

It was here that they were joined hy Cheirisophus whose 
absence had been so unexpectedly prolonged. But he came with 
only a single trireme, bringing nothing except a message from 
Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian admiral in the Bosphorus, who 
complimented the army, and promised that they should be taken 
into pay as soon as they were out of the Euxine. The soldiers, 
severely disappointed on seeing him arrive thus empty-handed, 

1 Xen. Anab. vi. i, 2. rr^furei irapa on their coast — i^avra ical Aeta, koX v 
tows *EAAiji/as irpecr0c<.Si tyomas tmrov? oAAtj xaracr/eev Ac. (Thucyd. ii. 96). 
Kal cttoAoev JcaAa?, Ac. From the like industry probably pro- 

The horses sent were doubtless ceeded the splendid <1! regia textilia" 
native Paphlagonian; the robes sent and abundance of gold and silver 
were probably the produce of the looms vessels, captured by the Roman general 
of SinflpS and KotyOra; just as the Paulus Emilius along with Perseus the 
Thracian princes used to receive fine last king of Macedonia (Livy, xlv. S3 — 
woven and metallic fabrics from 85). 

AbdSra and the other Grecian colonies 3 Xen. Anab. vi. i. 10 — 14. 
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became the more strongly bent on striking some blow to fill 

their own purses beiore they reached Greece. Feeling 

Return of 

cheiriso- thau it was necessary to the success of any such 
resolution project that it should be prepared not only skilfully 
of the army but secretly, they resolved to elect a single general 
single in. place of that board of six (or perhaps more) who 
they'wish were in f UIlc ho& Such was now the ascendency 
to elect of XenophSn, uhat che general sentiment of the army 
who P ’ at once turned towards him ; and the lochages or 
Cheiriso-" captains, communicating to him what was in contem- 
pts is plation. intimated to him their own anxious hopes 

cbos6ii A A 

that he would not decline tne offer. Tempted by 
so flattering a proposition, he hesitated at first what answer he 
should give. But at length the uncertainty of being able to 
satisfy the exigences of the army, and the fear of thus compro- 
mising the reputation which he had already realized, outweighed 
the opposite inducements. As in other cases of doubt, so in this, 
he offered sacrifice to Zeus Basileus ; and the answer returned by 
the victims was such as to determine him to refusal. Accordingly, 
when the army assembled, with predetermination to choose a single 
chief, and proceeded to nominate him, he respectfully and thank- 
fully declined, on the ground that Cheirisophus was a Lacedae- 
monian, and that he himself was not; adding that he should 
cheerfully serve under any one whom they might name. His 
excuse, however, was repudiated, especially by the lochages. 
Several of these latter were Arcadians ; and one of them, Agasias, 
cried out, with full sympathy of the soldiers, that, if that prin- 
ciple were admitted he, sll an Arcadian, ought to resign his 
command. Finding that his former reason was not approved, 
XenophOn acquainted the army that he had sacrificed to know 
whether he ought to accept the command, and that the gods had 
peremptorily forbidden him to do so. 1 

Cheirisophus was then elected sole commander, and undertook 
the duty, saying that he would have willingly served under 
Xenoph6n, if the latter had accepted the office, but that it was a 
good thing for Xenophon himself to have declined, since Dexippus 
had already poisoned the mind of Anaxibius against him, though 
he (Cheirisophus) had emphatically contradicted the calumnies. 2 
i Sen Anab. vi. 1, 22—31. 3 Xen. Auab. vi. 1, 32. 
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On the next day the army sailed forward, under the command 
of Cheirisophus, to Herakleia ; near which town they Thaarray 
were hospitably entertained, and gratified with a 
present of meal, wine, and bullocks, even greater than idem— they 
they had received at SinSpe. It now appeared that g^tort 0 
Xenophfin had acted wisely in declining the sole mon^y from 
command ; and also that Cheirisophus, though elected kieots— 
commander, yet having been very long absent, was 
not really of so much importance in the eyes of ^ustina^ 
the soldiers as Xenophon. In the camp near Hera- 
kleia, the soldiers became impatient that their generals (for the 
habit of looking upon Xenophon as one of them still continued) 
took no measures to procure money for them. The Achaean 
Lykon proposed that they should extort a contribution of no less 
than 3000 staters of Kyzikus (about 60,000 Attic drachmae, or 10 
talents = £2300) from the inhabitants of Herakleia ; another 
man immediately outbid this proposition, and proposed that they 
should require 10,000 staters — a full month’s pay for the army. 
It was moved that Cheirisophus and Xenopbdn should go to the 
Herakleots as envoys with this demand. But both of them in- 
dignantly refused to be concerned in so unjust an extortion from 
a Grecian city which had just received the army kindly and sent 
handsome presents. Accordingly Lykon with two Arcadian 
officers undertook the mission, and intimated the demand, not 
without threats in case of non-compliance, to the Herakleots. 
The latter replied that they would take it into consideration. 
But they waited only for the departure of the envoys, and then 
immediately closed their gates, manned their walls, and brought 
in their outlying property. 

The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the rest turned their 
displeasure upon Cheirisophus and Xenoph6n, whom they accused 
of having occasioned its miscarriage. And they now began to 
exclaim that it was disgraceful to the Arcadians and Achseans, 
who formed more than one numerical half of the army and 
endured all the toil, to obey as well as to enrich generals from 
other Hellenic cities ; especially a single Athenian who fur- 
nished no contingent to the army. Here again it is remarkable 
that the personal importance of Xenophbn caused him to be still 
regarded as a general, though the sole command had been vested 
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by formal vote in Cheirisophus. So vehement was the dissatis- 
faction, that all the Arcadian and Achaean soldiers in 
the army, more than 4500 hoplites in number, 
renounced the authority of Cheirisophus, formed 
themselves into a distinct division, and chose ten 
commanders from out of their own numbers. The 
whole army thus became divided into three portions 
— first, the Arcadians and Achaeans ; secondly, 1400 
hoplites and 700 Thracian peltasts, who adhered to 
Cheirisophus ; lastly, 1700 hoplites, 300 peltasts, and 
40 horsemen (all the horsemen in the army), attach- 
ing themselves to Xenophon, who, however, was 
taking measures to sail away individually from 
Herakleia and quit the army altogether, which he would 
have done had he not been restrained by unfavourable sacri- 
fices. 1 

The Arcadian division, departing first in vessels from Hera- 
kleia, landed at the harbour of Kalp§, an untenanted 
promontory of the Bithynian or Asiatic Thrace, mid- 
way between Herakleia and Byzantium. From thence 
they marched at once into the interior of Bithynia, 
with the view of surprising the villages and .acquiring 
plunder. But through rashness and bad management, 
they first sustained several partial losses, and ulti- 
mately became surrounded upon an eminence by a 
large muster of the indigenous Bithvnians from all 
the territory around. They were only rescued from 
destruction by the unexpected appearance of Xeno- 
phon with his division, who had left Herakleia some- 
what later, but heard by accident, during tbeir march, 
of the danger of their comrades. The whole army 
thus became re-assembled at KalpO, where the Arcadians and 
Achseans, disgusted at the ill-success of their separate expedition, 
again established the old union and the old generals. They 
chose Neon in place of Cheirisophus, who, afflicted by the hu- 
miliation put upon him in having been first named sole com- 
mander and next deposed within a week, had fallen sick of a 
fever and died. The elder Arcadian captains further moved a 
i Ken. Anab. vi. 2, 11—16, 
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resolution that if any one henceforward should propose to separate 
the army into fractions he should he put to death. 1 

The locality of KalpS was well suited for the foundation of a 
colony, which Xenophon evidently would have been Distress for 
glad to bring about, though he took no direct measures £t Kaipf£- 
tending towards it ; while the soldiers were so bent unwilling- 
on returning to Greece, and so jealous lest Xenophon move in the 
should entrap them into remaining, that they almost favourable 
shunned the encampment. It so happened that they sacrifices— 
were detained there for some days without being able victory over 
to march forth even in quest of provisions, because Uthe° 0p3 
the sacrifices were not favourable. XenophSn refused country, 
to lead them out, against the warning of the sacrifices — although 
the army suspected him of a deliberate manoeuvre for the purpose 
of detention. Neon however, less scrupulous, led out a body of 
2000 men who chose to follow him, under severe distress for want 
of provisions. But being surprised by the native Bithynians > 
with the aid of some troops of the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, he 
was defeated with the loss of no less than 500 men — a misfortune 
which Xenophon regards as the natural retribution for contempt 
of the sacrificial warning. The dangerous position of Neon with 
the remainder of the detachment was rapidly made known at the 
camp ; upon which Xenophon, unharnessing a waggon-bullock as 
the only animal near at hand, immediately offered sacrifice. On 
this occasion, the victim was at once favourable ; so that he led 
out without delay the greater part of the force, to the rescue of 
the exposed detachment, which was brought back in safety to the 
camp. So bold had the enemy become, that in the night the 
camp was attacked. The Greeks were obliged on the next day to 
retreat into stronger ground, surrounding themselves with a ditch 
and palisade. Fortunately a vessel arrived from Herakleia* 
bringing to the camp at Kalp§ a supply of barley-meal, cattle* 
and wine, which restored the spirits of the army, enabling them 
to go forth on the ensuing morning, and assume the aggressive 
against tlie Bithynians and the troops of Pharnabazus. These 
troops were completely defeated and dispersed, so that the Greeks 
returned to their camp at Kalpe in the evening, both safe and 
masters of the country. 2 

1 Xen. Anab. vi 3, 10— 25 ; vi. 4, 11. 


2 Xen. Anab. vi. 5. 
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At Kalpe they remained some time, awaiting the ai rival of 
Halt at Kleander from Byzantium, who was said to he about 
comfortable to bring vessels for their transport. They were now 
ideathat” abundantly provided with supplies, not merely from 
they were the undisturbed plunder of the neighbouring vil- 
settie there l a o es J but also from the visits of traders who caiue 
as a colony, with cargoes. Indeed the impression that they were 
preparing, at the instance of Xenophon, to found a new city at 
Kalp§ became so strong that several of the neighbouring native 
villages sent envoys to ask on what terms alliance would he 
granted to them. At length Kleander came, bat with two 
triremes only . 1 

Kleander was the Lacedaemonian harmost or governor of By- 
Arrival of zantium. His appearance opens to us a new phase in 
^eSplrtkn the eventful history of this gallant army, as well as 
fnrmBy’ an ln81 Sbt into the state of tlie Grecian world under 
zantium, the Lacedaemonian empire. He came attended by 
together Lacedsenionian Dexippus, who had served in the 

Dexippus. Cyreian army until their arrival at Trapezus, and 
who had there been entrusted with an armed vessel for the 
purpose of detaining transports to convey the troops home, but 
had abused the confidence reposed in him by running away with 
the ship to Byzantium. 

It so happened that at the moment when Kleander arrived, 
Disorder m the whole army was out on a marauding excursion, 
mutiny*** Orders had been already promulgated that whatever 
Meander was ca P ture< ^ by every one wbeu the whole army was 
arising 1 out should be brought in and dealt with as public 
treachery of property; though on days when the army was col- 
Dexippus, lectively at rest, any soldier might go out individually 
and take to himself whatever he could pillage. On the day when 
Kleander arrived, and found tlie whole army out, some soldiers 
were just coming back with a lot of sheep which they had seized. 
By right, the sheep ought to have been handed into the public 
store. But these soldiers, desirous to appropriate them wrong- 
fully, addressed themselves to Dexippus, and promised him a 
portion if he would enable them to retain the rest. Accordingly 
the latter interfered, drove away those who claimed the sheep as 
1 Sen. Anab. vi. 6, 1—5. 
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public property, and denounced them as thieves to Kleander, 
who desired him to bring them before him. Dexippus arrested 
one of them, a soldier belonging to the lochus or company of one 
of the best friends of Xenophon — the Arcadian Agasias. The 
latter took the man under his protection, while the soldiers 
around, incensed not less at the past than at the present conduct 
of Dexippus, broke out into violent manifestations, called him a 
traitor, and pelted him with stones. Such was their wrath that 
not Dexippus alone, but the crew of the triremes also, and even 
Kleander himself, fled in alarm ; in spite of the intervention of 
Xenophon and the other generals, who on the one hand explained 
to Kleander that it was an established army-order which these 
soldiers were seeking to enforce, and on the other hand controlled 
the mutineers. But the Lacedaemonian harmost was so incensed 
as well by his own fright as by the calumnies of Dexippus, that 
he threatened to sail away at once, and proclaim the Cyreian 
army enemies to Sparta, so that every Hellenic city should be 
interdicted from giving them reception . 1 It was in vain that 
the generals, well knowing the formidable consequences of such 
an interdict, entreated him to relent. He would consent only- 
on condition that the soldiers who had begun to throw stones, 
as well as Agasias, the interfermg officer, should be delivered up 
to him. This latter demand was especially insisted upon by 
Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had already tried to prejudice 
Anaxibius against him, and believed that Agasias bad acted by 
liis order . 2 

The situation now became extremely critical, since the soldiers 
would not easily be brought to surrender their com- indignation 
rades, who had a perfectly righteous cause, though o^Kieanitr 
they had supported it by undue violence, to the ven- 
geance of a traitor like Dexippus. When the army Smarmy to 
was convened in assembly, several of them went so ^mit— 
far as to treat the menace of Kleander with contempt. Sparta 
But XenophCn took pains to set them right upon this point. 
t£ Soldiers (said he), it will be no slight misfortune if Kleander 
shall depart, as he threatens to do, in his present temper towards 
us. We are here close upon the cities of Greece : now the Lace- 
daemonians are the imperial power in Greece, and not merely 
1 Xen. Anab. vi. 0, 5—9. 2 Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 32 ; vi. 4, 11—15. 
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their authorized officers, "but even each one of their individual 
•citizens, can accomplish what he pleases in the various cities. 
If then Kleander begins by shutting us out from Byzantium and 
next enjoins the Lacedaemonian harmosts in the other cities to 
■do the same, proclaiming us lawless and disobedient to Sparta — 
if, besides, the same representation should be conveyed to the 
Lacedaemonian admiral of the fleet, Anaxibius — we shall be hard 
pressed either to remain or to sail away, for the Lacedaemonians 
are at present masters both on land and at sea . 1 We must not, for 
the sake of any one or two men, suffer the whole army to be ex- 
cluded from Greece. We must obey whatever the Lacedaemonians 
•command, especially as our cities, to which we respectively be- 
long, now obey them. As to what concerns myself, I understand 
that Dexippus has told Kleander that Agasias would never have 
taken such a step except by my orders. Now, if Agasias himself 
states this, I am ready to exonerate both him and all of you, and 
to give myself up to any extremity of punishment. I maintain, 
too, that any other man whom Kleander arraigns ought in like 
manner to give himself up for trial, in order that yon collectively 
may he discharged from the imputation. It will he hard indeed 
if, just as we are reaching Greece, we should not only he debarred 
from the praise and honour which w r e anticipated, but should he 
■degraded even below the level of others and shut out from the 
•Grecian cities .” 2 

After this speech from the philo-Laconian Xenophon — so 
Satisfaction significant a testimony of the unmeasured ascendency 
and interference of the Lacedsemonians throughout 
Greece — Agasias rose, and proclaimed that what he 
had done was neither under the orders nor with the 
privity of Xenoph&n ; that he had acted on a personal 
impulse of wrath, at seeing his own honest and 
innocent soldier dragged away by the traitor Dexippus; 
but that he now willingly gave himself up as a victim, to avert 

w ^ 3l0n. Anab. Vi. 6, 12. ffto*i nev^ycip x etr & ai i its iTnaTovvras Aa/ceBatjuotaoLS 
tjBtj cyyvs at 'EAAnjvt'fie? 7r<SAeis^ rfj<s S' /cal aj'd^tov? ovra ? — ert Se irpos ’AvafijStoi' 
EAAiSos Aa/ceSat/xdi'ioi 7rpaeaT)j/ca0-tv ■ tov vavap\ov oStos 6 Adyos 7 repi Tj/juav 
IKO.VDL Be elff t /cal cts e/cacrros rjfet— xaXtTroi' em l /cat fiiveiv /cal airo- 
Aa/ce5atp,oi/Lwv iv r a t s ir d A e cr t v ir\eiv k a\ y ap ev rtf y-fi a pxov <r l 
■o,T^ £atfAoprat 8 t clit ptL t t e <r b a. l. Aa/ceBatjU.dt'tot /cal ev rjj UaAaT- 
«t ouv enkos wptuTOi/ i±ev j/tas BofavrtDV t-q tov vvvxpovov. 
airo/cAettret, ejretra Be tols aAAots apjtto- 2 Xenophontis Anabasis, vi. 0, 12 — 
• 0 -rats 7rapayye\ei bls ray -n-dAets fir; Se - 10. 
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from the army the displeasure of the Lacedaemonians. This 
generous self-sacrifice, which at the moment promised nothing 
less than a fatal result to Agasias, was accepted by the army ; 
and the generals conducted both him and the soldier whom he 
had rescued as prisoners to Kleander. Presenting himself as 
the responsible party, Agasias at the same time explained to 
Kleander the infamous behaviour of Dexippus to the army, and 
said that towards no one else would he have acted in the same 
manner ; while the soldier whom he had rescued, and who was 
given up at the same time, also affirmed that he had interfered 
merely to prevent Dexippus and some others from overruling, for 
their own individual benefit, a proclaimed order of the entire 
army. Kleander, having observed Uiat if Dexippus had done 
what was affirmed, he would he the last to defend him, but that 
no one ought to have been stoned without trial, desired that the 
persons surrendered might he left for his consideration, and at 
the same time retracted his expressions of displeasure as regarded 
all the others. 1 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in possession of 
the prisoners, and on the point of taking his dinner. Appealt0 
But they retired with mournful feelings, and Xeno- the mercy of 
ph6n presently convened the army to propose that a 
general deputation should he sent to Kleander to completely 
implore his lenity towards their two comrades. This 
being cordially adopted, Xenophon, at the head of a deputation 
comprising Drakontius the Spartan as well as the chief officers, 
addressed an earnest appeal to Kleander, representing that his 
honour had been satisfied with the unconditional surrender of the 
two persons required ; that the army, deeply concerned for two 
meritorious comrades, entreated him now to show mercy and 
spare their lives ; that they promised him, in return, the most 
implicit obedience, and entreated him to take the command of 
them, in order that he might have personal cognizance of their 
exact discipline, and compare their worth with that of Dexippus. 
Kleander was not merely soothed, but completely won over by 
this address, and said in reply that the conduct of the generals 
belied altogether the representations made to him (doubtless by 
Dexippus), that they were seeking to alienate the army from the 
1 Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 22— 2S. 
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Lacedaemonians. He not only restored the two men in his power, 
but also accepted the command of the army, and promised to 
conduct them back into Greece. 1 

The prospects of the army appeared thus greatly improved ; 

the more so as Kleander, ou entering upon his new 
functions as commander, found the soldiers so cheerfol 
and orderly, that he was highly gratified, and ex- 
changed personal tokens of friendship and hospitality 
with Xenophftn. But when sacrifices came to be 
offered, for begin ni ng the march homeward, the signs 
were so nnpropitioua for three successive days, that 
Kleander could not bring himself to hrave such 
auguries at the outset of his career. Accordingly, he told the 
generals that the gods plainly forbade him, and reserved it for 
them to conduct the army into Greece ; that he should therefore 
sail back to Byzantium, and would receive the army, in the best 
way he could, when they reached the Bosphorus. After an inter- 
change of presents with the soldiers, he then departed with hia 
two triremes. 3 

The favourable sentiment now established in the hosom of 
Kleauder will be found very serviceable hereafter to 
the Cyreians at Byzantium ; hut they had cause for 
deeply regretting the unpropitious sacrifices which 
had deterred him from assuming the actual command 
at Kalpe. In the request preferred to him by them, 
that he would march as their commander to the 
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Bosphorus, we may recognize a scheme, and a very well-contrived 
scheme, of Xenoph6n, who had before desired to leave the army 
at Herakleia, and who saw plainly that the difficulties of a 
commander, unless he were a Lacedaemonian of station and 
influence, would increase with every step of their approach to 
Greece. Had Kleander accepted the command, the soldiers 
would have been better treated, while Xenophon himself might 
either have remained as his adviser, or might have gone home. 
He probably would have chosen the latter course. 

Under the command of their own officers, the Cyreians now 
marched from Kalpe across Bithynia to Chrysopolis 3 (in the 


1 Xen Anab. vi. 6, 31—36. 

2 Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 36, 37. 
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territory of Chalkedon on the Asiatic edge of the Bosphorus, 
immediately opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is March of 
to Constantinople), where they remained seven days, 
turning into money the slaves and plunder which they 
had collected. Unhappily for them, the Lacedaemonian 
admiral Auaxibius was now at Byzantium, so that 
their friend Kleander was under his superior command. And 
Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of the north-western regions of 
Asia Minor, becoming much alarmed lest they should invade his 
satrapy, despatched a private message to Anaxibius, whom he 
prevailed upon, by promise of large presents, to transport the 
army forthwith across to the European side of the Bosphorus . 1 
Accordingly, Anaxibius, sending for the generals and the lochages 
across to Byzantium, invited the army to cross, and phamaba- 
gave them his assurance that as soon as the soldiers 
should be in Europe he would provide pay for them. 

The other officers told him that they would return 
with this message and take the sense of the army ; 
but Xenophon, on his own account, said that he should 
not return, that he should now retire from the army, 
and sail away from Byzantium. It was only on the 
pressing instance of Anaxibius that he was induced to go back to 
Chrysopolis and conduct the army across, on the understanding 
that he should depart immediately afterwards. 

Here at Byzantium he received his first communication from 
the Thracian prince Seuthes, who sent MedosadSs to intention of 
offer him a reward if he would bring the army across. 

Xenophbn replied that the army would cross ; that 
no reward from Seuthes was needful to bring about 
that movement ; lout that he himself was about to 
depart, leaving the command in other hands. In 
point of fact, the whole army crossed with little delay, 
landed in Europe, and found themselves within the 
walls of Byzantium . 2 XenophSn, who had come along with 
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chus, in the eighth year of the Pelo- 'Ava^Cpiov rhv vava p\w, We"ro Siapi^d- 
ponnesian War, after he had lost his crcu to a-rp a.revfj.a. &< r!}? ’Ao-Lay, ko.1 W- 
triiemes by a sudden rise of the waters itrxveLTO navr* iroirjo-eiv avrtf o<ra SeoL. 
at the mouth of the riveT Kalex, in the Compare vii. 2, 7, when Anaxibius 
territory of Herakleia (Thucyd. iv. demanded in vain the fulfilment of this 
75). promise. 

l Xen. Anab. vii. X, 2. ndfiij/as tt p'os 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 5 — 7. 
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them, paid a visit shortly afterwards to his friend the harmost 
Kleander, and took leave of him as about to depart immediately. 
But Kleander told him that he must not think of departing until 
The arm army was out of the city, and that he would be 

cro^overto held responsible if they stayed. In truth, Kleander 
—fraud ’ ^ was vei 7 uneasy so long as the soldiers were within 
dealin^S and was well aware that it might be no easy 

Anaxi^ius, matter to induce them to go away. For Anaxibius 
thBarmyat practised a gross fraud in promising them pay, 

once out of which he had neither the ability nor the inclination 
the town. .. . J 

to provide. Without handing to them either pay or 

even means of purchasing supplies, he issued orders that they 
must go forth with aims and baggage, and muster outside of the 
gates, there to be numbered for an immediate march ; any one 
who stayed behind being held as punishable. This proclamation 
was alike unexpected and offensive to the soldiers, who felt that 
they had been deluded, and were very backward in obeying. 
Hence Kleander, while urgent with Xenophon to defer his 
departure until he had conducted the army outside of the walls, 
added — “Go forth as if you were about to march along with 
them : when you are once outside you may depart as soon as you 
please J \ 1 XenophQn replied that this matter must be settled with 
Anaxibius, to whom accordingly both of them went, and who 
repeated the same directions, in a manner yet more peremptory. 
Though it was plain to XenophSn that he was here making him- 
self a sort of instrument to the fraud which Anaxibius had 


practised upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. 
Accordingly, he as well as the other generals put themselves at 
the head of the troops, who followed, however, reluctantly, and 
arrived most of them outside of the gates. Eteonikus (a Lacedae- 
monian officer of consideration, noticed more than once in my 
last preceding volume), commanding at the gate, stood close to it 
in person, in order that, when all the Cyreians had gone forth, he 
might immediately shut it and fasten it with the bar. 2 

Anaxibius knew well what he was doing. He fully anticipated 
that the communication of the final orders would occasion an 


« 3 "rii 1, 7 — 10. &XX' yeVTjTtn to CTTparcu/xa, totc a.7raAAar- 

0/4405- «ya* croi trvju,/ 3 ovA.nj<u e£e\- recStu. 

oelv TTopeva-oficvov • en-ecfiav 5’ 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 12. 
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outbreak among the Cyreians, and was anxious to defer it until 
they were outside. But when there remained only 
the rearmost companies still in the inside and on ^ a ^ n ( ^l era 
their march — all the rest having got out — he thought inns as tie 
the danger was over, and summoned to him the 
generals and captains, all of whom were probably near 
the gates superintending the march through. It 
seems that Xenophon, having given notice that he intended to 
depart, did not answer to this summons as one of the generals, 
but remained outside among the soldiers. ct Take what supplies 
you want (said Anaxibius) from the neighbouring Thracian 
villages, which are well furnished with wheat, barley, and other 
necessaries. After thus providing yourselves, march forward to 
the Chersonesus, and there Kyniskus will give you pay.” 1 

This was the first distinct intimation given by Anaxibius that 
he did not intend to perform his promise of finding pay for the 
soldiers. Who Kyniskus was we do not know, nor was he 
probably known to the Cyreians ; but the march here enjoined 
was at least 150 English miles, and might be much longer. The 
route was not indicated, and the generals had to inquire from 
Anaxibius whether they were to go by what was called the Holy 
Mountain (that is, by the shorter line, skirting the northern coast 
of the Propontis), or by a more inland and circuitous road 
through Thrace ; also whether they were to regard the Thracian 
prince, Seuthes, as a friend or an enemy. 2 

Instead of the pay which had been formally promised to them 
by Anaxibius if they would cross over from Asia to Wratll and 
Byzantium, the Cyreians thus found themselves sent mutiny of 
away empty-handed to a long march, through another jj 1 B g ojSg iers 
barbarous country, with chance supplies to be ravished away— 
only by their own efforts, and at the end of it a lot a^ninto 
unknown and uncertain ; while, had they remained muster 
in Asia, they would have had at any rate the rich within the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus within their reach. To 
perfidy of dealing was now added a brutal ejectment from 
Byzantium, without even the commonest manifestations of 
hospitality, contrasting pointedly with the treatment which the 
.army had recently experienced at Trapezns, Siu6pe, and Herak- 


i Sen. Anab. vii. 1, 13. 


2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 14. 
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leia, where they had "been welcomed not only by compliments on 
their past achievements, bnt also by an ample present of flour, 
meat, and wine. Such behaviour could not fail to provoke the- 
most violent indignation in the bosoms of the soldiery ; and 
Anaxibius had, therefore, delayed giving the order until the last 
soldiers were marching out, thinking that the army would hear 
nothing of it until the generals came out of the gates to inform 
them, so that the gates would be closed, and the walls manned to 
resist any assault from without. But his calculations were not 
realized. Either one of the soldiers passing hy heard him give 
the order, or one of the captains forming his audience stole away 
from the rest, and hastened forward to acquaint his comrades on 
the outside. The hulk of the army, already irritated by the 
inhospitable way in which they had been thrust out, needed 
nothing further to inflame them into spontaneous mutiny and 
aggression. While the generals within (who either took the 
communication more patiently, or, at least, looking further for- 
ward, felt that any attempt to resent or resist the ill-usage of the 
Spartan admiral would only make their position worse) were 
discussing with Anaxibius the details of the march just enjoined, 
the soldiers without, bursting into spontaneous movement, with 
a simultaneous and fiery impulse, made a rush back to get 
possession of the gate. But Eteonikus, seeing their movement, 
closed it without a moment’s delay, and fastened the bar. The 
soldiers, on reaching the gate and finding it barred, clamoured 
loudly to get it opened, threatened to break it down, and even 
began to knock violently against it. Some ran down to the sea- 
coast, and made their way into the city round the line of stones 
at the base of the city wall, which protected it against the sea ; 
while the rearmost soldiers, whc had not yet marched out, seeing 
what was passing, and fearful of being cut off from their 
comrades, assaulted the gate from the inside, severed the fasten- 
ings with axes, and threw it wide open to the army . 3 All the 
soldiers then rushed up, and were soon again in Byzantium. 

Nothing could exceed the terror of the Lacedaemonians, as well 
as of the native Byzantines, when they saw the excited Cyreians 
again within the walls. The town seemed already taken and 
on the point of being plundered. Neither Anaxibius nor Eteo- 
a Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 15—17. 
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nikus took the smallest means of resistance, nor stayed to brave 
the approach of the soldiers, whose wrath they were Terror of 
fully conscious of having deserved. Both fled to the Anaxibius 
citadel— the former first running to the sea-shore, and within the 
jumping into a fishing-boat, to go thither by sea. town * 

He even thought the citadel not tenable with its existing garriBon, 
and sent over to Chalkedon for a reinforcement. Still more 
terrified were the citizens of the town. Every man in the 
market-place instantly fled — some to their houses, others to the 
merchant vessels in the harbour, others to the triremes or ships 
of war, which they hauled down to the water, and thus put to 
sea . 1 

To the deception and harshness of the Spartan admiral there 
was thus added a want of precaution in the manner ^ exag _ 
of execution, which threatened to prove the utter perated 

1 soldiers 

ruin of Byzantium. For it was but too probable that masters of 

the Cyreian soldiers, under the keen sense of recent 
injury, would satiate their revenge, and reimburse 
themselves for the want of hospitality towards them, 0 f Xeno- 
without distinguishing the Lacedaemonian gariison ph6n * 
from the Byzantine citizens ; and that, too, from mere impulse, 
not merely without orders, but in spite of prohibitions, from their 
generals. Such was the aspect of the case when they became 
again assembled in a mass within the gates , and such would 
probably have been the reality had Xenophon executed his 
design of retiring earlier, so as to leave the other generals acting 
without him. Being on the outside along with the soldiers, 
Xenophon felt at once, as soon as he saw the gates forced open 
■and the army again within the town, the terrific emergency which 
was impending : first, the sack of Byzantium ; next, horror and 
antipathy throughout all Greece towards the Cyreian officers and 
soldiers indiscriminately ; lastly, unsparing retribution inflicted 
upon all by the power of Sparta. Overwhelmed with these 
anxieties, he rushed into the town along with the multitude, 
using every effort to pacify them and bring them into order. 
They on their parts, delighted to see him along with them, and 
ronseious of their own force, were eager to excite him to the same 
pitch as themselves, and to prevail on him to second and metho- 
i Zen. Anab. vii 1, 18, 19. 
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dize their present triumph. “Now is your time, Xenophfln 
(they exclaimed), to mate yourself a man. You have here a 
city, you have triremes, you have money, you have plenty of 
soldiers. Now then, if you choose, you can enrich us, and we in 
return can make you powerful. 53 “ You speak well (replied he) : 
I shall do as you propose ; but if you want to accomplish any- 
thing, you must fall into military array forthwith.” He knew 
that this was the first condition of returning to anything like 
tranquillity; and by great good fortune the space called the 
Thrakion, immediately adjoining the gate inside, was level, open, 
and clear of houses, presenting an excellent place of arms or 
locality for a review. The whole army — partly from their long 
military practice, partly under the impression that Xenophon 
was really about to second their wishes, and direct some aggres- 
sive operation — threw themselves almost of their own accord into 
regular array on the Thrakion — the hoplites eight deep, the 
peltasts on each flank. It was in this position that Xenophon 
addressed them as follows : — 

“ Soldiers, I am not surprised that you are incensed, and that 
you think yourselves scandalously cheated and ill- 

muatersfthe llse ^- ® ut we g ive wa 7 to our wrath — if we punish 
soldiers in these Lacedaemonians now before us for their 
or derail d treachery, and plunder this innocent city — reflect 
tidem!^ 1163 what will be the consequence. We shall stand pro- 
claimed forthwith as enemies to the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies ; and what sort of a war that will be, those who 
have witnessed and who still recollect recent matters of history 
may easily fancy. We Athenians entered into the war against 
Sparta with a powerful army and fleet, an abundant revenue, and 
numerous tributary cities in Asia as well as Europe — among them 
this very Byzantium in which we now stand. We have been 
vanquished in the way that all of you know. And what then 
will be the fate of us soldiers, when we shall have as united 
enemies, Sparta with all her old allies and Athens besides — 
Tissaphernes and the barbaric forces on the coast — and most of 
all, the Great King whom we marched up to dethrone and slay, if 
we were able ? Is any man fool enough to think that we have a 
chance of making head against so many combined enemies ] Let 
ns not plunge madly into dishonour and ruin, nor incur the 
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enmity of onr own fathers and friends, who are in the cities 
which will take arms against ns — and will take arms justly, if 
we, who abstained from seizing any barbaric city, even when we 
were in force sufficient, shall nevertheless now plunder the first 
Grecian city into which we have been admitted. As far as I am 
concerned, may I be buried ten thousand fathoms deep in the 
earth rather than see you do such things ! and I exhort you too, 
as Greeks, to obey the leaders of Greece. Endeavour while thus 
obedient to obtain your just rights ; but if you should fail in 
this, rather submit to injustice than cut ourselves off from the 
Grecian world. Send to inform Anaxibius, that we have entered 
the city, not with a view to commit any violence, but in the 
hope, if possible, of obtaining from him the advantages which he 
promised us. If we fail, we shall at least prove to him that we 
quit the city, not under liis fraudulent manoeuvres, but under 
our own sense of the duty of obedience. 551 

This speech completely arrested the impetuous impulse of the 
army, brought them to a true sense of their situation, 
and induced them to adopt the proposition of 
Xenophon. They remained unmoved in their posi- 
tion on the Thrakion, while three of the captains were 
sent to communicate with Anaxibius. While they 
were thus waiting, a Theban named Koeratadas 
approached, who had once commanded in Byzantium 
under the Lacedaemonians during the previous war. 

He had now become a sort of professional condottiero 
or general, looking out for an army to command 
wherever he could find one, and offering his services 
to any city which would engage him. He addressed 
the assembled Cyreians, and offered, if they would 
accept him for their general, to conduct them against the Delta 
of Thrace (the space included between the north-west comer of 
the Propontis and the south-west comer of the Euxine), which 
he asserted to be a rich territory presenting great opportunity of 
plunder : he further promised to furnish them with ample sub- 
sistence during the march. Presently the envoys returned, 
bearing the reply of Anaxibius, who received the message 
favourably, promising that not only the army should have no 
i Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 30, 31. 
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cause to regret their obedience, but that he would both report 
their good conduct to the authorities at home, and do everything 
in his own power to promote their comfort . 1 He said nothing 
further about taking them into pay, that delusion having now 
answered its purpose. The soldiers, on hearing his communica- 
tion, adopted a resolution to accept Kceratadas as their future 
commander, and then marched out of the town. As soon as they 
were on the outside, Anaxibius, not content with closing the 
gates against them, made public proclamation that if any one of 
them were found in the town, he should be sold forthwith into 
slavery. 

There are few cases throughout Grecian history in which an 
Remarkable a ^ e ^i 300111,86 has been the means of averting so 
much evil as was averted by this speech of Xeno- 
phon to the army m Byzantium. Nor did he ever, 
throughout the whole period of his command, render 
to them a more signal service. The miserable con- 
sequences which would have ensued had the army 
persisted in their aggressive impulse — first, to the 
citizens of the town, ultimately to themselves, while 
Anaxibius, the only guilty person, had the means of 
escaping by sea, even under the worst circumstances — are stated 
by Xenophon rather under than above the reality. At the same 
time no orator ever undertook a more difficult case, or achieved 
a, fuller triumph over unpromising conditions. If we consider 
the feelings and position of the army at the instant of their 
breaking into the town, we shall be astonished that any com- 
mander could have arrested their movements. Though fresh 
from all the glory of their retreat, they had been first treacher- 
ously entrapped over from Asia, next roughly ejected by Anaxi- 
bius ; and although it may be said truly that the citizens of 
Byzantium had no concern either in the one or the other, yet 
little heed is commonly taken, in military operations, to the 
distinction between garrison and citizens m an assailed town. 
Having arms in their hands, with consciousness of force arising 
out of their exploits in Asia, the Cyreians were at the same time 
inflamed by the opportunity both of avenging a gross recent 
injury and enriching themselves m the process of execution ; to 
1 Zen. Anab. viii. 1, 32—35. 
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which we may add the excitement of that rush whereby they 
had obtained re-entry, and the further fact, that without the 
gates they had nothing to expect except poor, hard, uninviting 
service in Thrace. With soldiers already possessed by an over- 
powering impulse of this nature, w T hat chance was there that a 
retiring general, on the point of quitting the army, could so 
work upon their minds as to induce them to renounce the prey 
before them? Xenophfin had nothing to invoke except distant 
considerations, partly of Hellenic reputation, chiefly of prudence 
— considerations indeed of unquestionable reality and prodigious 
magnitude, yet belonging all to a distant future, and therefore of 
little comparative force, except when set forth in magnified 
characters by the orator. 1 How powerfully he worked upon the 
minds of his hearers, so as to draw forth these far-removed 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by which they were 
overlaid— how skilfully he employed in illustration the example 
of his own native city — will be seen by all who study his speech. 
Never did his Athenian accomplishments, his talent for giving 
words to important thoughts, his promptitude in seizing a pre- 
sent situation and managing the sentiments of an impetuous 
multitude, appear to greater advantage than when he was thus 
suddenly called forth to meet a terrible emergency. His pre- 
established reputation and the habit of obeying his orders 
were doubtless essential conditions of success. But none of his 
colleagues in command would have been able to accomplish the 
like memorable change on the minds of the soldiers, or to pro- 
cure obedience for any simple authoritative restraint ; nay, it is 
probable that if Xenophfin had not been at hand, the other 
generals would have followed the passionate movement, even 
though they had been reluctant — from simple inability to repress 
it. 1 Again, whatever might have been the accomplishments of 
Xenoph6n, it is certain that even he would not have been able to 
work upon the minds of these excited soldiers, had they not been 
Greeks and citizens as well as soldiers— bred in Hellenic sym- 
pathies and accustomed to Hellenic order, with authority operate 

i So Tacitus says about the Roman his strenuous remonstrance— “ Fit 
general Spurinna (govevnoi of Placentia tm&ntatis alienee comes Spunnna, primo 
for Otho against Vitellius), and his coactua, mox velle simulant, quo plus 
mutinous army who inarched out to auctoiitatis inesset consiliis, si seditio 
fight the Vitelliau generals against mitesceret " (Tacitus, Hist. u. 18). 
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ing in part through voice and persuasion, and not through the 
Persian whip and instruments of torture. The memorable dis- 
course on the Thrakion at Byzantium illustrates the working of 
that persuasive agency which formed one of the permanent forces 
and conspicuous charms of Hellenism. It teaches us that if the 
orator could sometimes accuse innocent defendants and pervert 
well-disposed assemblies — a part of the case which historians of 
Greece often present as if it were the whole — he could also, and 
that in the most trying emergencies, combat the strongest force 
of present passion, and bring into vivid presence the half- 
obscured lineaments of long-sighted reason and duty. 

After conducting the army out of the city, Xenoph&n sent, 
Xanoph&n though Kleander, a message to Anaxibius, requesting 

leaves tha that he himself might be allowed to come in again 

goes^into singly, in order to take his departure by sea. His 

with the™ rec L ues t was granted, though not without much diffi- 

view of culty ; upon which he took leave of the army under 

home? the strongest expressions of affection and gratitude on 

S^miased P^t , 1 and went into Byzantium along with 

from the Kleander ; while on the next day Koeratadas came 
to assume the command according to agreement, 
bringing with him a prophet, and beasts to be offered m sacrifice. 
There followed in his train twenty men carrying sacks of barley- 
meal, twenty more with jars of wine, three bearing olives, and 
one man with a bundle of garlic and onions. All these pro- 
visions being laid down, Koeratadas proceeded to offer sacrifice, 
as a preliminary to the distribution of them among the soldiers. 
On the first day, the sacrifices being unfavourable, no distribution 
took place ; on the second day, Koeratadas was standing with the 
wreath on his head at the altar, and with the victims beside him, 
about to renew his sacrifice, when Timasion and the other 
officers interfered, desired him to abstain, and dismissed him 
ii’om the command. Perhaps the first unfavourable sacrifices 
may have partly impelled them to this proceeding. But the 
main reason was the scanty store, inadequate even to one day’s 
subsistence for the army* brought by Koeratadas, and the obvious 
insufficiency of his means . 2 

On the departure of Koeratadas, the army marched to take up 
1 Xen Anab. vii 6, 33, 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 34—40. 
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its quarters in some Thracian villages not far from Byzantium* 
under its former officers, who, however, could not Dissension 
agree as to their future order of march. Eleanor command 6 
and Phryniskus, who had received presents from era left. 
Seuthes, urged the expediency of accepting the service of that 
Thracian prince : Neon insisted on going to the Chersonese, to 
be under the Lacedsemonian officers m that peninsula (as 
Anaxibius had projected), in the idea that he, as a Lacedsemonian, 
would there obtain the command of the whole army; while 
Timasion, with the view of re-establishing himself in his native 
city of Dardanus, proposed returning to the Asiatic side of the 
strait. 

Though this last plan met with decided favour among the 
army, it could not be executed without vessels. These 
Timasion had little or no means of procuring ; so 
that considerable delay took place, during which the 
soldiers, receiving no pay, fell into much distress. 

Many of them were even compelled to sell their arms 
in order to get subsistence ; while others got per- 
mission to settle in some of the neighbouring towns, on 
condition of being disarmed. The whole army was 
thus gradually melting away, much to the satisfaction of Anaxi- 
bius, who was anxious to see the purposes of Pharnabazus ac- 
complished. By degrees it would probably have been dissolved 
altogether, had not a change of interest on the part of Anaxibius 
induced him to promote its reorganization. He sailed from 
Byzantium to the Asiatic coast, to acquaint Pharnabazus that the 
Cyreians could no longer cause uneasiness, and to require his own 
promised reward. It seems, moreover, that Xenophftn himself 
departed from Byzantium by the same opportunity. When they 
reached Kyzikus they met the Lacedsemonian Aristarchus, who 
was coming out as newly-appointed harmost of Byzantium, to 
supersede Kleander, and who acquainted Anaxibius that Polus 
was on the point of arriving to supersede him as admiral. 
Anxious to meet Pharnabazus and make sure of his bribe, 
Anaxibius impressed his parting injunction upon Aristarchus to 
sell for slaves all the Cyreians whom he might find at Byzantium 
on his arrival, and then pursued his voyage along the southern 
coast of the Propontis to Parium. But Pharnabazus, having 
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already received intimation of the change of admirals, knew that 
the friendship of Anaxibius was no longer of any value, and took 
no further heed of him ; while he at the same time sent to 
Byzantium to make the like compact with Aristarchus against 
the Cyreian army . 1 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combination of dis- 
Phaina appointment and insult on the part of the satrap. To 
bazus avenge it he resolved to employ those very soldiers 
Anaxibius, whom he had first corruptly and fraudulently brought 
employs^ acI ‘ 0ss to Europe, cast out from Byzantium, and lastly, 
Xenophan ordered to be sold into slavery, so far as any might 
theCyreians y et he found in that town. He now resolved to bring 
toAsia? aCk ^hem back into Asia for the purpose of acting against 
Pharnahazus. Accordingly he addressed himself to 
Xenophon, and ordered him without a moment’s delay to rejoin 
the army, for the purpose of keeping it together, of recalling the 
soldiers who had departed, and transporting the whole body 
across into Asia. He provided him with an armed vessel of 
thirty oars to cross over from Parium to Perinthus, sending over 
a peremptory order to the Perinthians to furnish him with horses 
in order that he might reach the army with the greatest speed . 2 
Perhaps it would not have been safe for Xenophon to disobey 
this order under any circumstances. But the idea of acting with 
the army in Asia against Pharnahazus, under Lacedaemonian 
sanction, was probably very acceptable to him. He hastened 
across to the army, who welcomed his return with joy, and 
gladly embraced the proposal of crossing to Asia, which was a 
great improvement upon their forlorn and destitute condition. 
He accordingly conducted them to Perinthus, and encamped under 
the walls of the town, refusing, in his way through Selymbria, 

1 ,^-® a ; Anab. vil. 2, 7. $apvafia£os Siserrra.piJLcvu)v us av nkelrTows Sunjrai, 

eiretijerflero Api'orapxrfi' t* yKovra els /cal irapayayovTa. els TlepivBov Siapi- 
Bvgavriov tLpfj.Qa-TT\v KayAva^C^Lov oixeru flageiv els ttji/ ’Ac tlolv on raxurra- 
vavap^ovvTCLy Ava^Lfiiov jx.lv ■qp.ekTjO'e, /cat filfiucm' avreji TpiaicovTOpav, kcll eiri- 
irpos Aptcrrap^oi/ fie fiieTrparreTOjnx aiira trrok^v /cal ayfipa au/xTre/nrei <eks vrovra 
irepirov K ypecov <Trp are vptaros ttTrep /cal rous Hepti'Stovs cos rav terra Sevo- 
.. <f>S*VTa. TrpoTrefixffOLL tols irnroLs en*! to 

J Anab. 711. 2, 8 — 26. e/e totj- o'rpaTeupia. 
tov 8ij ’Ava£££ios, Kaketras Sbvo^wi'to, The vehement interest "which Anaxi- 
k t kevet ira<rn rex v V Ka ' 1 M’T biua took in this new project is marked 
xavfl it \ ev cr at e7rt ro rrpd- by the strength of Xenophon’s language: 
revfxa us ra^tcrTa, kcu m jve'xetv extreme celerity is enjoined, three 
re to ayparevfxa /eal <ruva.9poC£eiv tuv several times 
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a second proposition from Seuthes to engage the services of the 
army. 

While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure transports 
for the passage of the army at Perinthus, Aristarchus Aristarchus 
the new harmost arrived there with two triremes hinders the 

crossing— 

from Byzantium. It seems that not only Byzantium, his cruel 
but also both Perinthus and Selymbria, were com- 
prised in his government as harmost On first reach- thesick^ 
ing Byzantium to supersede Kleander, he found there left in _ 
no less than 400 of the Cyreians, chiefly sick and Byzantimn ‘ 
wounded ; whom Kleander, in spite of the illwill of Anaxihius, 
had not only refused to sell into slavery, but had billeted upon 
the citizens, and tended with solicitude, so much did his good 
fee lin g towards Xenophon and towards the army now come into 
play. We read with indignation that Aristarchus, immediately 
on reaching Byzantium to supersede him, was not even contented 
with sending these 400 men out of the town, but seized them — 
Greeks, citizens, and soldiers as they were — and sold them all 
into slavery. 1 Apprised of the movements of Xenophon with the 
army, he now came to Perinthus to prevent their transit into 
Asia, laying an embargo on the transports in the harbour, and 
presenting himself personally before the assembled army to pro- 
hibit the soldiers from crossing. When Xenophon informed him 
that Anaxibius had given them orders to cross, and had sent him 
expressly to conduct them, Aristarchus replied, il Anaxibius is 
no longer in functions as admiral, and I am harmost in this town. 
If I catch any of you at sea, I will sink you.” On the next day 
he sent to invite the generals and the captains (lochages) to a 
conference within the walls. They were just about to enter the 
gates, when Xenophon, who was among them, received a private 
warning, that if he went in Aristarchus would seize him, and 
either put him to death or send him prisoner to Pliarnabazus. 
Accordingly XenophCn sent forward the others, and remained him- 
self with the army, alleging the obligation of sacrificing. The 
behaviour of Aristarchus — who, when he saw the others without 

1 Xen. An n.h. vii. 2, 6. jco. 1 6 ’Avaft- ictxt rovs kdl)Ulvovto? iBep&nevev oiKTeipwv 
rtS pt.kv ‘Apurrapx*? emoreMet otto- kcu ivayiea^iuv olfcia Se'xeffflaL. ’ApLtmxp- 
crovs av eupoi iv Bi>£avTttj> rtav K-tfpov x 0? S' Ttxx.i(rTa. t ov/c eXaTrovs- 

a-Tp cltuutwv inroAeXei.pifi.ei'ov? aTroSoVSn. Tfirpoucocrtuv aireSorD. 

6 Se K\lai/5po? oiiSeva eireirpaxei, aXAa 
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Xenophon, sent them away, and desired that they would all 
come again in the afternoon — confirmed the justice of his suspi- 
cions as to the imminent danger from which he had been pre- 
served by this accidental warning. 1 It need hardly be added 
that XenophSn disregarded the second invitation no less than the 
first ; moreover a third invitation, which Aristarchus afterwards 
sent, was disregarded by all. 

We have here a Lacedaemonian harmost, not scrupling to 
Hia lay a snare of treachery as flagrant as that which 

treacherous Tissaphemes had practised on the banks of the Zab 
entfapping to entrap Klearchus and his colleagues ; and that, too, 
Xenophon. a g amB t a Greek, and an officer of the highest station 
and merit, who had ju3t saved Byzantium from pillage, and was 
now actually in execution of orders received from the Lacedae- 
monian admiral Anaxibius. Assuredly, had the accidental 
warning been withheld, Xenophon would not have escaped 
falling into this snare ; nor could we reasonably have charged 
him with imprudence, so fully was he entitled to count upon 
straightforward conduct under the circumstances. But the same 
■cannot be said of Klearchus, who manifested lamentable credulity, 
nefarious as was the fraud to which he fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers, Aristarchus, 
XenophOn while he forbade the army to cross the water, directed 
them to force their way by land through the Thracians 
who occupied the Holy Mountain, and thus to arrive 
at the Chersonese, where (he said) they should receive 
pay. Neon the Lacedaemonian, with about 800 hoplite3 
who adhered to his separate command, advocated this 
plan as the best. To be set against it, however, there 
was the proposition of SeuthSs to take the army into pay ; which 
XenopliSn was inclined to prefer, uneasy at the thoughts of being 
cooped up in the narrow peninsula of the Chersonese, under the 
absolute command of the Lacedaemonian harmost, with great 
uncertainty both as to pay and as to provisions. 2 Moreover, it 
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1 Xen. Anab vii. 2, 14 — 18. yjS-rj Se 

ovtwv irpbs rip efayye'AAet ns ry 

SeyotpuvTi on, cl eicreio-t, a-vAAT^Sj-jcre- 
tol ■ jcoti 7) avTov Ti ireiVeTai, 7) Qapva.- 
irapaSofJjjcjeTai. » <$«, aicouVaj 
TauTa, yoi/s fj.kv 7rpoTrrfp.jr«TCU, aurof S’ 
.€t7rey, on 0v<rcu n povkoiro, . . , ol 


Se orparyyol /cal oi A.oj(<xydi rj/covres irapa 
rov ’A pitrrapxov, iinjyyekkov on vvv fikv 
amevaty^as /cckevei, r^s SetAijs fie ijKeiv ’ 
ev9a /cat Srjkri f^akXov eSokci elvat ri itri- 
povkrj Compare vii. 3, 2. 

2 Xen, Anab. vii. 2, 15 ; vii. 3, 3 ; vii. 
6, 13. 
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was imperiously necessary for these disappointed troops to make 
some immediate movement, for they had been brought to the 
gates of Perinthus in hopes of passing immediately on shipboard : 
it was midwinter \ they were encamped in the open field, under 
the severe cold of Thrace ; they had neither assured supplies, 
nor even money to purchase, if a market had been near. 1 
Xenophon, who had brought them to the neighbourhood of 
Perinthus, was now again responsible for extricating them from 
this untenable situation, and began to offer sacrifices, according to 
his wont, to ascertain whether the gods would encourage him to 
recommend a covenant with Seuthes. The sacrifices were so 
favourable, that he himself, together with a confidential officer 
from each of the generals, went by night and paid a visit to 
Seuthes, for the purpose of understanding distinctly his offers and 
purposes. 

Msesades, the father of Seuthes, had been apparently a 
dependent prince under the great monarchy of the p 0S1 ti 0n 0 f 
Odrysian Thracians, so formidable in the early years Seuthes— 
of the Peloponnesian war. But intestine commotions offers to 
had robbed him of his principality over three Thracian tha army - 
tribes, which it was now the ambition of Seuthes to recover, by the 
aid of the Cyreian army. He offered to each soldier one stater 
of Kvzikus (about 20 Attic drachmae, or nearly the same as that 
which they originally received from Cyrus) as pay per month, 
twice as much to each lochage or captain, four times as much to 
each of the generals. In case they should incur the enmity of 
the Lacedaemonians by joining him, he guaranteed to them all the 
right of settlement and fraternal protection in his territory. To 
€ach of the generals, over and above pay, he engaged to assign a 
fort on the sea-coast, with a lot of land around it, and oxen for 
cultivation. And to Xenophon, in particular, he offered the 
possession of Bisanth§, his "best point on the coast. “ I will also 
(he added, addressing Xenophon) give you my daughter in 
marriage ; and if you have any daughter, I will buy her from 
you in marriage, according to the custom of Thrace.” 2 Seuthes 
further engaged never on any occasion to lead them more than 
seven days’ journey from the sea at farthest. 

iXen. Anab. vii 6, 24. n4<ros fie of December, 
xetjLuov fjv, &c. Probably the month ^ Xen. Anab. vii 2, 17—38. 
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These offers were as liberal as the army could possibly expect ; 
and Xenophon himself, mistrusting the Lacedse- 
taSoSacffl monians as well as mistrusted by them, seems to 
him to the h ave ipokefl forward to the acquisition of a Thracian 
accept the coast-fortress and territory (such as Miltiad§s, 
offers. Alkibiadls, and other Athenian leaders had obtained 
before him) as a valuable refuge in case of need . 1 But even if 
the promise had been less favourable, the Cyreians had no 
alternative > for they had not even present supplies, still less 
any means of subsistence throughout the winter ; while departure 
by sea was rendered impossible by the LacedBemonians. On the 
next day, Seuthes was introduced by XenophSn and the other 
generals to the army, who accepted his offers and concluded the 
bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, engaged in 
Service of warfare against various Thracian tribes, whom they 
the army enabled him to conquer and despoil ; so that, at the 
Seuth&a, end °f that period, he was in possession of an extensive 
them°of ata dominion, a l ar S e native force, and a considerable 
most of tribute. Though the suffering from cold was extreme 
their pay. ^ ur f n g these two months of full winter, and amidst 
the snowy mountains of Thrace, the army were nevertheless 
enabled by their expeditions along with Seuthes to procure 
plentiful subsistence, which they could hardly have done in any 
other manner. But the pay which he had offered was never 
liquidated ; at least, in requital of their two months of service, 
they received pay only for twenty days and a little more. And 
Xenophon himself, far from obtaining fulfilment of those splendid 
promises which Seuthes had made to him personally, seems not 
even to have received his pay as one of the generals. For him 
the result was singularly unhappy, since he forfeited the good- 
will of Seuthes by importunate demand and complaint for the 
purpose of obtaining the pay due to the soldiers ; while they on 
their side, imputing to his connivance the non-fulfilment of the 
promise, became thus in part alienated from him. Much of this 
mischief was brought about by tbe treacherous intrigues and 
calumny of a corrupt Greek from Maroneia, named HerakleidSs* 
who acted as minister and treasurer to Seuthes. 

i Xen. Anab. viL 6, 34. 
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Want of space compels me to omit tlie narrative given by 
Xenoph6n, both of the relations of the army with 
Seuthes, and of the warfare carried on against the suspect the 
hostile Thracian tribes— interesting as it is from the ^nophOn 
juxtaposition of Greek and Thracian manners. It 
seems to have been composed by Xenophon under against 
feelings of acute personal disappointment, and pro- ^p~^ s e lt 
bably in refutation of calumnies against himself as if r^a^pubHc 
he had wronged the army. Hence we may trace in it anc i re gaiiis 
a tone of exaggerated querulousne&s and complaint ^^ BIlce> 
that the soldiers were ungrateful to him. It is true 
that a portion of the army, under the belief that he had been 
richly rewarded by Seuthes. while they had not obtained tlieir 
stipulated pay, expressed virulent sentiments and falsehoods 
against him. 1 Until such suspicions were refuted, it is no wonder 
that the army were alienated ; but they were perfectly willing 
to hear both sides, and Xenoph6n triumphantly disproved the 
accusation. That in the end their feelings towards him were 
those of esteem and favour stands confessed in his own words, 2 
proving that the ingratitude of which he complains was the 
feeling of some indeed, but not of all. 

It is hard to say, however, what would have been the fate of 
this gallant army, when Seuthes, having obtained Change of 
from their arms in two months all that he desired, theLacedse- 
had become only anxious to send them off without mom ana, 
pay, had they not been extricated by a change ot anxious to 
interest and policy on the part of all-powerful Sparta, c^eianf 0 
The Lacedaemonians had just declared war against ^J^ 38 ^ 11 * 0 
Tissaphemls and Pharnabazus, sending Thimbron order to 
into Asia to commence military operations. They J^dnst the 
then became extremely anxious to transport the satraps. 
Cyreians across to Asia, which their harmost Aristarchus had 
hitherto prohibited, and to take them into permanent pay ; for 
which purpose two Lacedaemonians, Charmtnus and Polynlkus, 
were commissioned by Thimbron to offer to the army the same 
pay as had been promised, though not paid, by SeuthSs, and as 
had been originally paid by Cyrus. Seuth&s and Herakleides, 
eager to hasten the departure of the soldiers, endeavoured to take 
i Xen. Anab. vii 6, 9, 10. 3 Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 55—57. 

7—22 
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credit with the Lacedsemonians for assisting their views. 1 Joy- 
fully did the army accept this offer, though complaining loudly 
of the fraud practised upon them by Seuthes, which Charmlnus, 
at the instance of Xenophon, vainly pressed the Thracian prince 
to redrew. 2 He even sent XenophQn to demand the arrear of pay 
in the name of the Lacedaemonians, which afforded to the 
Athenian an opportunity of administering a severe lecture to 
Seuthes. 3 But the latter was not found so accessible to the 
workings of eloquence as the Cyreian assembled soldiers. Nor 
did Xenophon obtain anything beyond a miserable dividend upon 
the sum due, together with civil expressions towards himself 
personally, an invitation to remain in his service with 1000 
hoplites, instead of going to Asia with the army, and renewed 
promises, not likely now to find much credit, of a fort and a 
grant of lands. 

When the army, now reduced by losses and dispersions to 6000 
XenophOn men J 4 was prepared to cross into Asia, Xenophon was 
□vermth desirous of going back to Athens, hut was persuaded 
the army to remain with them until the junction with Thim- 
tas A poverty ^ ro:i1 - He was at this time so poor, having scarcely 
advised to enou S^ ^ 0 P a 7 f° r his journey home, that he was 
sacrifice tD obliged to sell his horse at Lampsakus, the Asiatic 
Meiliehios town where the army landed. Here he found 
effects flCial EukleidGs, a Phliasian prophet with whom he had 
been wont to hold intercourse and offer sacrifice at 
Athens. This man, having asked XenophSn how much he had 
acquired in the expedition, could not believe him when he affirmed 
his poverty. But when they proceeded to offer sacrifice together, 
from some animals sent by the Lampsakenes as a present to 
Xenoph&n, Eukleides had no sooner inspected the entrails of the 
victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully credited the state- 
ment. “ I see (he said) that even if money shall be ever on its 
way to come to you, you yourself will be a hindrance to it, even 
if there be no other (here Xenoph6n acquiesced) : Zeus Meilichios 
(the Gracious 5 ) is the real bar. Have you ever sacrificed to him, 


1 Sen. Anab. vii. 6, 1—7- 

2 Sen. Anab. vii. 7, 15. 

3 Sen. Anab. vii 7, 21—17. 

The lecture is of unsuitable prolixity, 


when we consider the person to whom, 
and the circumstances under which, it 
purports to have been spoken. 

Xen. Anab. vii 7, 23. 

5 It appears that the epithet Mei- 
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with entire burnt offerings, as we used to do together at Athens ?” 

“ Never (replied Xenophon), throughout the whole march . 55 “Do 
so now, then (said Eukleides), and it will be for your advantage ,’ 5 
The next day, on reaching Ophrynium, XenophAn obeyed the in- 
junction, sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meiliehios, as was 
the custom at Athens during the public festival called Diasia. 
And on the very same day he felt the beneficial effects of the 
proceeding ; for Biton and another envoy came from the Lacedae- 
monians with an advance of pay to the army, and with disposi- 
tions so favourable to himself, that they bought back for him his 
horse, which he had just sold at Lampsakus for fifty darics. This 
was equivalent to giving him more than one year’s pay in hand 
(the pay which he would have received as general being four 
darics per month, or four times that of the soldier), at a time 
when he was known to be on the point of departure, and therefore 
would not stay to earn it. The shortcomings of Seuthes were 
now made up with immense interest, so that Xenophon became 
better off than any man in the army ; though he himself slurs 
over the magnitude of the present, by representing it as a delicate 
compliment to restore to him a favourite horse. 

Thus gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the Gracious 
respond to the sacrifice which Xenophon, after a long omission, 
had been admonished by EukleidAs to offer. And doubtless 
Xenophon was more than ever confirmed in the belief, which 
manifests itself throughout all his writings, that sacrifice not only 
indicates, by the interior aspect of the immolated victims, the 
tenor of coming events, but also, according as it is rendered to 
the right god and at the right season, determines his will, and 
therefore the course of events, for dispensations favourable or un- 
favourable. 

But the favours of Zeus the Gracious, though begun, were not 


l%duos (the Gracious) is hare applied to 
Zeus in the same euphemistic sensB as 
thB denomination Eummvles to the 
avenging goddesses Zeus is conceived 
as having actually inflicted, or bemg 
in a disposition tD indict, evil : the 
sacrifice to him under this surname 
repiesents a sentiment of fear, and 
is one of atonement, expiation, or 
purification, destined to avert his 
displeasure ; but the surname itself 


is to be interpreted proleptics K to usb 
the word of the critics — it designates, 
not the actual disposition of Zeus (or of 
other gods), but that disposition ■which, 
the sacrifice is intended to bring about 
in him. w _ 

See Pausan. i. 37, 3 ; ii. 20, 3 K F. 
Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterthumer 
der Griechen, 8. 58 ; Van Stegeren, De 
Grsecorum Diebus Festis, p. 5 (UtiBcht, 
1849). 
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yet ended. Xenophon conducted the army through the Troad, 
and across Mount Ida, to Antandrus ; from thence 
ductethe along the coast of Lydia, through the plain of Thebe 
Mount cr ° SS ^e town Adramyttiura, leaving Atarneus on 
Ida to the right hand, to Pergamus in Mysia — a hill town 
Pergamus. oyerhanging the river and plain of Kaikus. This dis- 
trict was occupied by the descendants of the Eretrian Gongylus, 
who, having been banished from embracing the cause of the 
Persians when Xerxes invaded Greece, had been rewarded (like 
the Spartan king Demaratus) with this sort of principality under 
the Persian empire. His descendant, another Gongylus, now 
occupied Pergamus, with his wife Hellas and his sons Gorgion 
and Gongylus. Xenophon was here received with great hospi- 
tality. Hellas acquainted him that a powerful Persian, named 
Asidates, was now dwelling, with his wife, family, and property, 
in a tower not far off on the plain, and that a sudden night 
march, with 300 men, would suffice for the capture of this valu- 
able booty, to which her own cousin should guide him. Ac- 
cordingly, having sacrificed and ascertained that the victims were 
favourable, Xenophon communicated his plan after the evening 
meal to those captains who had been most attached to him 
throughout the expedition, wishing to make them partners 
in the profit. As soon as it became known, many volunteers, 
to the number of 600, pressed to be allowed to join. But 
the captains repelled them, declining to take more than 300, 
in order that the booty might afford an ampler dividend to 
each partner. 

Beginning their march in the evening, Xenophon and his 
His unsuc- detachment of 300 reached about midnight the tower 
attest to ^ was large, lofty, thickly built, and 

surprise contained a considerable garrison. It served for pro- 

the tec ti°n to his cattle and cultivating slaves around, 

Persian like a baronial castle in the Middle Ages ; but the 

assailants neglected this outlying plunder, in order 
to be more sure of taking the castle itself. Its walls, however, 
were found much stronger than was expected ; and although a 
breach was made by force about daybreak, yet so vigorous was 
the defence of the garrison, that no entrance could he effected. 
Signals and shouts of every kind were made by Asidates to pro- 
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cure aid from the Persian forces in the neighbourhood, numbers 
of whom soon began to arrivt, so that Xenophon and his com- 
pany were obliged to retreat. And their retreat was at last only 
accomplished, after severe suffering and wounds to nearly half of 
them, through the aid of Gongvlus with his forces from Pergamus, 
and of ProklSs (the descendant of Denial at us) from Halisarna, a 
little farther off seaward. 1 

Though his first enterprise thus miscarried, Xenophdn soon 
laid plans for a second, employing the whole army, In a aBCOn(i 
and succeeded in bringing Asidates prisoner to Per- 
gamus, with his wife, children, horses, and all his Asidates— 
personal property. Thus (says he, anxious above all £oc>ty bla 
things for the credit of sacrificial prophecy) the “pre- secured, 
vious sacrifices (those which had promised favourably before the 
first unsuccessful attempt) now came true”. 2 The persons of this 
family were doubtless redeemed by their Persian friends for a 
large ransom, 3 which, together with the booty brought in, made 
up a prodigious total to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sympathy and 
admiration was paid to XenophSn, in which all the BC m 
army — generals, captains, and soldiers — and the Lace- 
daemonians besides, unanimously concurred. Like 
Agamemn6n at Troy, he was allowed to select for 
himself the picked lots of horses, mules, oxen, and ph6n— 
other items of booty ; insomuch that he became pos- p^onaUy 6 
sessor of a share valuable enough to enrich him at allotted to 
once, in addition to the fifty darics which he had 
before received. “Here then Xenophon (to use his own lan- 
guage 4 ) had no reason to complain of the god” (Zeus Meili- 
chios). We may add — what he himself ought to have added, 
considering the accusations which he had before put forth — 
that neither had he any reason to complain of the ingratitude 
of the army. 

1 Xen. Anab. 7ii. 8, 10—19. and Xen. HBllen. iv. 8, 21. 

2 Xen. Anab. vii. 8. evravGa. ol tt ept 4 Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 23. hn-aiQa rbv 
1£evo<j)tuVTa Q-uitrrepLTVyx&vovrLV ai itw fcal 9ebv ovk -Q- natr aro 6 Sevo tfjiav' truvejrpar- 
Aa/ipai/oviriv a'UTW' ( , Ao , iSotT7|t') KtLL *yv- rov yap zeal ol A amoves /cal ol 

vuL/ea /cat irntBas Kai rouy lttitovs /cat koI ol oA.\ol o’rparqyol xal ol crTparitaraLf 
ird vra to, ovra‘ /cat ovrto ra irpo- cocrre ef iLpeTa Aa|9cLf/ /cat tinrovs kol fevyi; 
re pa iepa air e 3 tj. icai oAAa, were ucayov elvat /cal aAAot» 

3 Compare Plutaich, EimOn, c. 9; eu ttolsIv. 
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The 

Cyreians 
are incor- 
porated in 
the army of 
the Lacedae- 
monian 
general 
Thimbron— 
Xenophon 
leaves the 
army, 
depositing 
his money 
in the 
temple at 
Ephesus. 


As soon as Thimbron ariived with his own. forces, and the 
Cyreians became a part of his army, Xenophon took 
his leave of them. Having deposited in the temple at 
Ephesus that portion which had been confided to 
him as general, of the tithe set apart by the army at 
ELerasus for the Ephesian Artenns, 1 he seems to have 
executed hi3 intention of returning to Athens. 2 He 
must have arrived there, after an absence of about 
two years and a half, within a few weeks at furthest, 
after the death of his friend and preceptor Sokrates, 
whose trial and condemnation have been recorded in 
my last volume. That melancholy event certainly 
occurred during his absence from Athens ; 3 but whether it had 
come to his knowledge before he reached the city, we do not 
know. How much grief and indignation it excited in his mind, 
we may see by his collection of memoranda respecting the life 
and conversations of Sokrates, known by tbe name of Memora- 
bilia, and probabl}’ put together shortly after his arrival. 

That he was again in Asia, three years afterwards, on military 
service, under the Lacedaemonian king Agesilaus, is 
a fact attested by himself ; but at what precise moment 
he quitted Athens for his second visit to Asia we are 
left to conjecture. I incline to believe that he did 
not remain many months at home, but that he went 
out again in the next spring to rejoin the Cyreians in 
Asia, became again their commander, and served for 
two years under the Spartan general Derkyllidas, 
before the arrival of Agesilaus. Such military service would 
doubtless be very much to his taste ; while a residence at Athens, 
then subject and quiescent, would probably be distasteful to him, 
both from the habits of command which he had contracted 
during the previous two years, and from feelings arising out of 
the death of Sokrates. After a certain interval of repose, he 
would be disposed to enter again upon the war ag ains t his old 
enemy, Tissaphemes ; and his service went on when Agesilaus 
arrived to take the command. 4 


His subse- 
quent re- 
turn to 
Asia to 
take com- 
mand of 
tbe Cy- 
reians as a 
part of the 


nin.n army. 


i Xen. Anab. v. S, 6. It seems plain 3 Xenoph. Memorab iv. S, 4— as well 
that this deposit must have been first as the opening sentence of the work 
made on the present occasion. 4 See Xenoph Hellen. lii 2 7-^-a 

3 Cp. Anabasis, vii. 7, 57 ; vii 8, 2. passage which Morns refers, I think, 
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But during the two years after this latter event, Athens became 
a party to the war against Sparta, and entered into _ 
conjunction with the king of Persia, as well as with in the 
the Thebans and others; while Xenophon, continuing 
his service as commander of the Cyreians, and accom- J^^ans 
panying Agesilaus from Asia back into Greece, became against ’ 
engaged against the Ath enian troops and their Boeotian ^bfmahed. 
allies at the bloody battle of Korfineia. Under these 
circumstances, we cannot wonder that the Athenians passed 
sentence of banishment against him — not because he had originally 
taken part in aid of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, nor because his 
political sentiments were unfriendly to democracy, as has been 
sometimes erroneously affirmed, but because he was now openly 
in arms and in conspicuous command against his own country. 1 
Having thus become an exile, Xenophon was allowed by the 


■with much probability, to XenophSn states, what I believe to be the main 
himself. truth, that the sentence of banishment 

The very circumstantial details which was passed against Xenophon by the 
Xenophfm gives (iii. 1, 11—28) about Athenians on the ground of his attach- 
the proceedings of DbTkyllidas against ment to the Lacedaemonians— eiri Aa- 
Meidias in the Troad seem also to icomo-jaw. 

indicate that he was serving there in Kroger and others seem to think 
person. that Xenoph&n was banished because 

!That the sentence of banishment he took service under Cyrus, who had 
on Xenophftn was not passed by the been thB hitter enemy of Athens It 
Athenians until after the battle of is true that SokratSs, when first con- 
KorOneia appears plainly from Ana- suited, was apprehensive beforehand 
basis, v. 3, 7. This battle took place that this might bring upon him the 
in August. 394 b.c. displeasure of Athens (Xen. Anab. iii. 

Pauaanias also will be found in har- 1, 5) But it is to bB remembered that 
mony with this statement, as to the at this time the king of Persia was just 
time of the banishment. t&iuixBy 8e 6 as much the enemy of Athens as Cyrus 
Zewa (filov ino ’APrjviuwt/, £$ iirl jSacnXea was, and that Cyrus in fact had made 
ruv TIeptrui/, a-^Ctriv evvow ovra, war upon her with the forces and 
trrg arrtay fie Tacrxwi' KiJpu iroXe/uuwTarw treasures of the king. Artaxerxes and 
rov Stj/iov (iv. 6, 4). Now it was not Cyrus being thus, at that time, both 
until 396 or 396 B.c. that the Per- enemies of Athens, it was of little con- 
sian king began to manifest the sequence to the Athenians whether 
least symptoms of goodwill towards Cyrus succeeded or failed in his enter- 
Athens ; and not until the battle of prise. But when Artaxerxes, six years 
KniduS' (a little before the battle of afterwards, became their friend, their 
Korfineia in the same year) that he feelings towards his enemies were 
testified his goodwill by conspicuous altered. 

and effective service. If, therefore, The passage of Pausanias as above 
the motive of the Athenians to banish cited, if understood as asserting the 
Xenoph&n arose out of the good feeling main cause of Xenoph&n’s bamsh- 
on the part of the king of Persia to- ment, is in my judgment inaccurate, 
wards them, the banishment could not Xenophftn was banished for Laconism, 
have taken place before 395 b.c., and or attachment to Sparta against his 
is not likely to have taken jjlace until country ; the fact of his having 
after 394 B.c , which is the intimation served under Cyrus against Artaxerxes 
or Xenoph&n himself as above. counted at best only as a secondary 

Lastly, Diogenes Laertius (iL 52) motive. 
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Lacedaemonians to settle at Skillfis, one of the villages of 
Triphylia, near Olympia, in Peloponnesus, which they had 
recently emancipated from the Eleians. At one of the ensuing 
Olympic festivals, Megabyzus, the superintendent of the temple 
of Artemis, at Ephesus, came over as a spectator, 
Sskum? bringing with him the money which Xenophon had 
near oiym- dedicated therein to the Ephesian Artemis. This 
estateVem- money Xenophon invested in the purchase of lands at 
SntBuda t0 Skillfts, to be consecrated in permanence to the god- 
dess, having previously consulted her by sacrifice to 
ascertain her approval of the site contemplated, which site was 
recommended to him by its resemblance in certain points to that 
of the Ephesian temple. Thus, there was near each of them a 
river called by the same name — Selmus — having in it fish and a 
shelly bottom. Xenophon constructed a chapel, an altar, and a 
statue of the goddess made of cypress-wood : all exact copies, on 
a reduced scale, of the temple and golden statue at Ephesus. A 
column placed near them was inscribed with the following 
words “ This spot is sacred to Artemis. Whoever possesses 
the property and gathers its fruits must sacrifice to her the tithe 
every year, and keep the chapel in repair out of the remainder. 
Should any one omit this duty, the goddess herself will take the 
omission in hand.” 1 


Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of every descrip- 
Channa of ti° n fruit-trees, while the estate around comprised 
dincc* 1 ' an exten ®ive range of meadow, woodland, and moun- 
ted hunt- tain, with, the still loftier mountain called Pholoe 
annual adjoining. There was thus abundant pasture for 
sacrifice horses, oxen, sheep, &c,, and excellent hunting-ground 
offered by near for deer and other game — advantages not to be 
Xenophfln. f oun( j near Artemision at Ephesus. Residing hard 
by on his own property, allotted to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
Xenophfin superintended this estate as steward for the goddess — 
looking, perhaps, to the sanctity of her name for protection from 


lXen. An&b. ▼. 3, 13. ical^tmiATj 
ctrnj/ce irotpa rov vaov, ypi/jifiara. evoucra 
— ' 'Icpog o Xipos T7] 5 ‘Aprc/uSay ■ rbv Si 
exovrfl feat KapTTovjievov pev fofcdnji/ 
icarafliJetV cfcatrrov ctdus, ek Si toO ir«- 
pijrov tov vaov inicTKCvi^eiv • cap Sc tis 


ftfj ttolU ravra, rf) 9eu> /lekyc ret. Con- 
cerning an ancient copy of this In- 
scription, see Boeckh, Corpus Iu- 
scriptionum, No. 1926; and Boeckli’s 
Public Econ. of Athens, b. 3, c. 6, not. 
101 . 
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disturbance by the Eleians, who viewer! with a jealous eye the 
Lacedaemonian 3 settlers at Skillfls, and protested against the 
peace and convention promoted by Athens after the battle of 
Leuktra, because it recognized that place, along with the town- 
ships of Triphylia, as autonomous. Every year he made a 
splendid sacrifice from the tithe of all the fruits of the property, 
to which solemnity not only all the Skill untines, but also all the 
neighbouring villages, were invited. Booths were erected for the 
visitors, to whom the goddess furnished (this is the language of 
XenophGn) an ample dinner of barley-meal, wheaten loaves, 
meat, game, and sweetmeats, i 2 the game being provided by a 
general hunt, which the sons of Xeuophfln conducted, and in 
which all the neighbours took part if they chose. The produce 
of the estate, saving this tithe, and subject to the obligation of 
keeping the holy building in repair, was enjoyed by Xenoph6n 
himself. He had a keen relish for both hunting and horseman- 
ship, and was among the first authors, so far as we know, who 
ever made these pursuits, with the management of horses and 
dogs, the subject of rational study and description. 

Such was the use to which Xenophon applied the tithe voted 
by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian Artemis ; 
the other tithe, voted at the same time to Apollo, he Jfxeno? 
dedicated at Delphi in the treasure-chamber of the phan— 
Athenians, inscribing upon the offering his own name SSn Skil- 
and that of Proxenus. His residence being only at a jfatfiLe 
distance of twenty stadia from the great temple of DfLeuktra 
Olympia, he was enabled to enjoy society with every wards re- 
variety of Greeks, and to obtain copious information JJhena^ 
about Grecian politics, chiefly from philo-Laconian 
informants, and with the Lacedaemonian point of view predomi- 
nant in his own mind, while he had also leisure for the composi- 
tion of his various works. The interesting description which he 
himself gives of his residence at Skillfls implies a state of things 
not present and continuing, 8 but past and gone ; other testi- 
monies, too, though confused and contradictory, seem to show 
that the Lacedaemonian settlement at Skillfis lasted no longer 


i Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 2. 

1 2 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. irapefye 5’ y\ 

fleoff rots <ricqvova-iv aX^tra, apron?, ol- 


voVj rpayriiiiaTa, &c. 

3 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. 
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than the power of Lacedaemon was adequate to maintain it. 
During the misfortunes which befel that city after ^he battle of 
Leuktra (371 B.C.), Xenophon, with his family and his fellow- 
settlers, was expelled by the Eleians, and is then said to have 
found shelter at Corinth. But as Athens soon came to be not 
only at peace, but in intimate alliance, with Sparta, the sentence 
of banishment against Xenophon was revoked, so that the latter 
part of his life was again passed in the enjoyment of his birthright 
as an Athenian citizen and Knight. 1 Two of his sons, Gryllus 
and Dioddrus, fought among the Athenian horsemen at the 
cavalry combat which preceded the battle of Mantineia, where 
the former was slain, after manifesting distinguished bravery ; 
while his grandson, Xenophon, became, in the next generation, 
the subject of a pleading before the Athenian Dikastery, composed 
by the orator, Demarchus. 2 

On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader to the close 
Great b of that arduous retreat which he had conducted with 
=7 so m ' ac k honour, I have thought it necessary to 
% the , , anticipate a little on the future in order to take a 
the Ten glance at his subsequent destiny. To his exile (in 
upon the^ this point of view not less useful than that of Tliucy- 
Greekmmd. dides) we probably owe many of those compositions 


1 Diogen. Laert. iL 53, 54, 59. Pau- 
sanias (v. 6, 4) attests the reconquest 
of Skilhls by the Eleians, but adds (on 
the authority of the Eleian efijyrjTot 
or show-guides) that they permitted 
Xen ophdn, after a j udicial examination 
before the Olympic Senate, to go on 
living there in peace. The latter point 
I apprehend to be incorrect. 

The latteT works of XenDphdn (Db 
V ectigalibus, De Officio Magistri Equi- 
tum, &c.) seem plainly to imply that he 
had been restored to citizenship, and 
had come again to take cognizance of 
politics at Athens. 

2 Diogen. Laert. ut sup. Dionys. 
Halic. De Dinarcho, p. B54, ed Reiske. 
Dionysius mentions this oration under 
the title of ’Attootoutidu airDAoyta Alo - - 
XvAou 7rpbf Sevpi^uiya. And Diogenes 
also alludes to it— A eivap^os £y 

TtS irpbs SevO(fr£iVTtt airo<7Tacrtou. 

Schneider in his Epimetram (ad 
calcem Anabaseos, p. 573), respecting 
the exile of Xenophon, argues as if the 
person against whom the oration of 


Demarchus was directed wasXenoph&n 
himself, the Cyreian commander and 
author. But this, I think, is chronolo- 
gically all but impossible ; for Deinar- 
chus was not bora till 361 B.C., and 
composed his first oration in 330 b c. 

Yet D einarchus, in his speech against 
Xen ophdn, nndoubtedly mentioned 
several facts respecting the Cyreian 
Xen ophdn, which implies that the latter 
was a relative of the person against 
whom the oration was directed. I 
venture to set him down as grandson, 
on that evidence, combined with the 
identity of name and the suitableness 
in point of time. He might well be 
the son of Gryllus, who was slain 
fighting at the battle of Mantineia in 
3b2 B.c. 

.Nothing is more likely than that an 
orator, composing an oration against 
Xenophdn the grandson, should touch 
up on the acts and character of Xenophdn 
the grandfather: see, for an analogy, 
the oration of Isokrates, De Bigis, 
among others. 
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from which so much of our knowledge of Grecian affairs is 
derived. But to the contemporary world, the retreat which 
Xenophfin so successfully conducted afforded a far more im- 
pressive lesson than any of his literary compositions. It taught 
in the most striking manner the impotence of the Persian land 
force, manifested not less in the generals than in the soldiers. 
It proved that the Persian leaders were unfit for any systematic 
operations, even under the greatest possible advantages, against 
a small number of disciplined warriors resolutely bent on 
resistance ,* that they were too stupid and reckless even to 
obstruct the passage of rivers, or destroy roads, or cut off 
supplies. It more than confirmed the contemptuous language 
applied to them by Cyrus himself, before the battle of Kunaxa,. 
when he proclaimed that he envied the Greeks their freedom, 
and that he was ashamed of the worthlessness of his own- 
countrymen . 1 Against such perfect weakness and disorganiza- 
tion, nothing prevented the success of the Greeks along with 
Cyrus, except his own paroxysm of fraternal antipathy . 2 And 
we shall perceive hereafter the military and political leaders of 
Greece — Agesilaus, Jason of Plierse , 3 and others, down to Philip 
and Alexander 4 — firmly persuaded that with a tolerably nume- 
rous and well-appointed Grecian force, combined with exemption 
from Grecian enemies, they could succeed in overthrowing or 
dismembering the Persian empire. This conviction, so important 
in the subsequent history of Greece, takes its date from the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand. We shall indeed find Persia 
exercising an important influence, for two generations to come — 
and at the peace of Antalkidas an influence stronger than ever — 
over the destinies of Greece. But this will he seen to arise from 
the treason of Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic world, who* 
abandons the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself with the- 


1 Xen Auab. i. 7, 4. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Aitaxerx. c. 20 ; and lsokratey, 
Panegyr. Or. iv. a. 10S, 169 aeq 

The last chapter of the Cyropeedia 
of Xetmph&n (vni. 8, 20, 21—26) ex- 
pi esses strenuously the like conviction, 
of the military feebleness and disor- 
ganization of the Peisian empire, not 

defensible without Grecian aid. 

$ Isokratfis, Orat. v (Philipp.) s. 
104 — lUb. tJStj S’ eyiepareLs Sokqvvtog 


cTvcu (i e . the Greeks under Klearchus)- 

Sea ttiv Kvpou ir pair ere tav 

&C. 

3 IsokratSs, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s 141 
Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 12. 

4 See the stress laid by Alexander 
the Gieat upon the adventures Df the 
Ten Thousand, in his speech to en- 
courage his soldiers before the battler 
of Issus (Airian, E. A. ii. 7, S). 
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name and the force of Persia, for purposes of aggrandizement 
and dominion to herself. Persia is strong by being enabled to 
employ Hellenic strength against the Hellenic cause ; by lending 
money or a fleet to one side of the Grecian intestine parties, and 
thus becoming artificially strengthened against both. But the 
Xenophontic Anabasis betrays her real weakness against any 
vigorous attack ; while it at the same time exemplifies the disci- 
pline, the endurance, the power of self-action and adaptation, 
the susceptibility of influence from speech and discussion, the 
■combination of the reflecting obedience of citizens with the 
mechanical regularity of soldiers, which confer such immortal 
distinction on the Hellenic character. The importance of this 
expedition and retreat, as an illustration of the Hellenic qualities 
and excellence, will justify the large space which has been 
devoted to it in this History. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

GREECE UNDER THE LACEDEMONIAN EMPIRE. 

The three preceding chapters have been devoted exclusively to 
the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat immortalized by 
Xenophon, occupying the two years intervening between about 
April, 401 B.c., and June, 399 b.c. That event, replete as it is 
with interest and pregnant with important consequences, stands 
apart from the general sequence of Grecian affairs, which sequence 
I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenoph6n with his Ten 
Thousand warriors descended from the rugged moun- Seqiielof 
tains between Armenia and the Euxine to the ^recian 
hospitable shelter of Trapezus, and began to lay their generally— 
plans for returning to Central Greece, they found reaumed 
themselves within the Lacedaemonian empire, unable to advance 
a step without consulting Lacedaemonian dictation, and obliged, 
when they reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the 
harsh and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set forth It 
began with the decisive victory of -Egospotami in the s partan 
Hellespont (September or October, 405 B.c.), where empire— 
the Lacedaemonian Lysander, without the loss of a when it 
man, got possession of the entire Athenian fleet and coml » eilced * 
a large portion of their crews, with the exception of eight or 
nine triremes with which the Athenian admiral Kon6n effected 
his escape to Euagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of Athens 
was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the Lacedaemonians, 
to master except the city itself and Peiraeus — a consummation 
certain to happen, and actually brought to pass in April, 404 
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3.C., when Lysander entered Athens in triumph, dismantled 
Peirseus, and demolished a large portion of the Long "Walls. 
"With the exception of Athens herself — whose citizens deferred 
the moment of subjection by a heroic, though unavailing, struggle 
against the horrors of famine — and of Samos, no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of 
JEgospotami, which, in fact, not only took away from Athens 
her whole naval force, but transferred it all over to him, and 
rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than had ever 
■been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

I have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen months 
of bitter suffering undergone by Athens immediately 
anfluffer- after her surrender. The loss of her fleet and power 
Athens was a gg rava ted by an extremity of internal oppression, 
under the Her oligarchical party and her exiles, returning after 

111 J having served with the enemy against her, extorted 

from the public assembly under the dictation of Lysander, who 
attended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent Council 
of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a new constitu- 
tion. These Thirty rulers — among whom Kntias was the most 
violent and Theramenes (seemingly) the most moderate, or at 
least the soonest satiated— perpetrated cruelty and spoliation on 
the largest scale, being protected against all resistance by a 
Lacedsemonian harmost and garrison established in the acropolis. 
Besides numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that Thebes and 
the neighbouring cities became crowded with them. After about 
eight months of unopposed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves 
for the first time attacked by Thrasybulus at the head of a small 
party of these exiles coming out of Boeotia. His bravery and 
good conduct, combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which 
became continually more nefarious, and to which even numerous 
oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenes himself, successively 
became victims, enabled him soon to strengthen himself, to seize 
the Peirseus, and to carry on a civil war which ultimately put 
down the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new Lace- 
dsemonian force. And had that force still continued at the dis- 
posal of Lysander, all resistance on the part of Athens would 
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have been unavailing. But fortunately for tbe Athenians, the 
last few months bad wrought material change in the Altemtion 
dispositions both of the allies of Sparta and of many D f Giucian 
among her leading men. The allies, especially towards 
Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their hatred Athens— 
and fear of Athens, now that she had lost her power, are put^ 7 
but even sympathized with her suffering exiles, and ^nd the 
became disgusted with the self - willed ncroach- democracy 
ments of Sparta ; while the Spartan king Pausanias, 
together with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of con- 
ducting the Lacedaemonian force to uphold at all price the 
Lysandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an equitable 
mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused to concur in 
any measure for obstructing tbe natural tendency towards a 
revival of the democracy. It was in this manner that Athens, 
rescued from that sanguinary and rapacious regime which has 
passed into history under the name of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
enabled to reappear as a hnmble and dependent member of the 
Spartan alliance, with nothing but the recollection of her former 
power, yet with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary 
action for internal government. The just and gentle hearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary anti- 
pathies, after such cruel ill-treatment, are among the most 
honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can only 
rapidly glance at here, the details of that system of The 
bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of free speech and Hoifemen 
even of intellectual teaching, efforts to implicate the richest 
innocent citizens as agents in judicial assassinations, at Athensf 
x &c., which stained the year of Anarchy (as it was 
termed in Athenian annals 1 ) immediately following porters of 
the surrender of the city. These details depend on fn thek^ 7 
evidence perfectly satisfactory, for they are conveyed tyranny, 
to us chiefly by SenophSn, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From him, too, we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with instruction : that the Knights or Horsemen, the 
body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the mainstay of the 

i Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 1. 
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Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding all the enormities of 
their career. 

We learn from these dark but well-attested details to appreciate 
The state of aUs P^ ces unt ^ er which that period of history called 
Athens the Lacedaemonian Empire was inaugurated. Such 
Thirty^ a rhaenomena were by no means confined within the 
that P ihich wa ^ s °f Athens. On the contraiy, the year of 
occurred in An archy (using that term in the sense in which it 
number of waa employed by the Athenians), arising out of the 
other same combmatiou of causes and agents, was common' 

cities at the to a very large proportion of the cities throughout 
mentToFthe Greece. The Lacedaemonian admiral Lysander, dur- 
Spartan lug hi a fi rs t year of naval command, had organized in 
empire. mos t of the allied cities factious combinations of some 
of the principal citizens, corresponding with himself personally. 
By their efforts in their respective cities, he was enabled to 
prosecute the war vigorously ; and he repaid them partly by 
seconding as much as he could their injustices in tlieir respective 
cities, partly by promising to strengthen their hands still further 
as soon as victory should be made sure . 1 2 3 This policy, while it 


served as a stimulus against the common enemy, contributed still 
more directly to aggrandize Lysander himself, creating for him 
an ascendency of his own, and imposing upon him personal 
obligations towards adherents, apart from what was required by 
the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of iEgospotami, complete and decisive beyond all 
Great power expectations either of friend or foe, enabled him to dis- 
of Lysander charge these obligations with interest. All Greece 
Habe^in^" at once made submission to the Lacedaemonians , 3 


most of 
the cities 
Dekarchies, 
along with 
a Spartan 
harmost. 


except Athens and Samos, and these two only held 
out a few months . It was now the first business of 
the victorious commander to remunerate his adherents, 
and to take permanent security for Spartan dominion 


as well as for his own. In the greater number of cities, he 


established an oligarchy of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy , 3 com- 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 

2 Xen Hellen. h. 2, 6. 

3 These Councils of Ten, organized 
by Lysander, are sometimes called 
lKlai chiu — sometimes Del-ad archi I 


use the former word by preference ; 
since the word DtkudarcK is also em- 
ployed by Xenoph&u in another and 
very different sense— as meaning an 
officer who commands a DeLad. 
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posed of his own partisans ; while he at the same time planted 
in each a Lacedaemonian harmost or governor, with a garrison, 
to uphold the new oligarchy. The Dekarehy of Ten Lysandrian 
partisans, with the Lacedaemonian harmost to sustain them, 
became the general scheme of Hellenic government throughout 
the iEgean, from Euboea to the Thracian coast towns, and from 
Milgtus to Byzantium. Lysander sailed round in person with 
his victorious fleet to Bj'zantium and Chalkedon, to the cities of 
Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places ; while he sent Eteonikus to 
Thrace for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every- 
where. Not merely those cities which had hitherto been on the 
Athenian side, but also those which had acted as allies of Sparta, 
were subjected to the same intestine revolution and the same 
foreign constraint. 1 Everywhere the new Lysandrian Dekarcliy 
superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical or 
democratical. 


tirm exer- 
cised every- 
where by 
Lysander ia 
favour of 
his own 
partisans. 


At Tiiasos, as well as m other places, this revolution was not 
accomplished without much bloodshed as well as 
treacherous stratagem; nor did Lysander himself 
scruple to enforce, personally and by his own presence, 
the execution and expulsion of suspected citizens. 2 
In many places, however, simple terrorism probably 
sufficed. The new Lysandrian Ten overawed resist- 
ance and procured recognition of their usurpation, by the menace 
of inviting the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and 
by the simple arrival of the Lacedaemonian harmost. Not only 
was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and mainten- 
ance for this governor with his garrison, hut a scheme of tribute, 
amounting to 1000 talents annually, was imposed for the future, 
and assessed rateably upon each city by Lysander. 3 


1 Plutarch, Ly&and c. 13. KaraXvuiv fiaXXwv rots tmv ex^povs, od/c 

fie rots S/jjnous /cal rar dAAay TroALretas, efftei/ces eSi'Sou to"? *EAAi'] 0 - t Selyfia rfjs' 
eva (jlbv ap/u.o <TT7)i/ e/easTT/ Aa/ceBaip.djnoi' AcueeSatfiovtwv apxrjs, &C. 

/caTe'At7re, fie'/ca Se apxovras e/c raiv vrr lb. c. 14. /cal riiiv p.iv aAAwv irSkecov 
avTov avyKeKpOTTjfX.eP'uu Kara iroXiv erau- hfiaXSis d7racr£jv KareXve Tas 7ro\t,Tetas /cat 
petwj/. ^ /cal Taura TTparrcav 6 p. o i to s e v /caStcmj fie/cafiap^tas ■ trnXXbv /Lev ev 
re rats it o X e p. ia l s /cal rat? <rv/i- eica<rTfl <T$a.Trop.evo}v, ttoXXuv fie £«/- 
p. a x a 1 ? y«yevTr\p.evais tt o A e cr t, yovrtav, &C. 

irapiirXet trxoAatws rpairov two. Kara- About the massacre at Thasos, see 
tr/eei/a^dpevo? eavrtp ttjv tijs 'EAAafios Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2 ; Polysen. 
fiye/LovCav. Compare Xen. Hellen. iL i. 45, 4. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. 
2, 2—5 ; Diodflr. xiii. 8, 10, 13. c. 19; and see Vol. VL ch. lxv of this 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. TroAAtus History. 

vapayivopAvos airor <r^ayaty /cal <rwe/c- 3 Diodfir. Xiv, 10. Compare Iso* 

7—23 
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In what spirit these new Dekarcliies would govern, consisting as 
oppressive they did of picked oligarchical partisans distinguished 
thes^De fur audacity and ambition 1 — who, to all the un- 
iarchies. scrupulous lust of power which characterized Lysander 
himself, added a thirst for personal gain, from which he was 
•exempt, and were now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him — the general analogy of Grecian history 
would sufficiently teach us, though we are without special details. 
But in reference to this point, we have not merely general 
analogy to guide us ; we have further the parallel case of the 
Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are well known 
and have already been alluded to. These Thirty, with the 
•exception of the difference of number, were to all intents and 
purposes a Lysandrian Dekarchy, created by the same originating 
force, placed under the like circumstances, and animated by the 
like spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce its 
Kritias and Theramenes, and its body of wealthy citizens like the 
Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their oppressions, 
under Lacedaemonian patronage and the covering guard of the 
Lacedaemonian harmost. Moreover, Kritias, with all his vices, 
was likely to be better rather than worse, as compared with his 
oligarchical parallel in any other less cultivated city. He was a 
man of letters and philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of 
•Sokrates, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or Horsemen at Athens. 
Undoubtedly they had been better educated, and had been 
exposed to more liberalizing and improving influences, than 
the corresponding class elsewhere. If then these Knights at 
Athens had no shame in serving as accomplices to the Thirty 
throughout all their enormities, we need not fear to presume that 
other cities would furnish a body of wealthy men yet more 
unscrupulous, and a leader at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and 
full of antipathies as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere ; the 
Dekarchs would begin by putting to death notorious political 
opponents, under the name of “the wicked men” ; a they would 

kratfis, Or. iv. (Panegyx.) s. 151 ; Zen. 2 Xen Hellen. ii. 3, IS. . . t . «wei- 
Hellen. iv. 8, 1. trav AviravSpov <f>p ovpDvs cr^itrt £ v/i - 

1 Plutarch, LysancL < 5 . 13. tov Aw- irpagat. ekBelv, euy Si} tov 9 irovrjpovs 
irdv&pav r tav bKiytuv toTj 9pa.(rvraTOis «al eKTroSuv 7rairj[7afLevoi. Ka.Ta.(m/jtrcuvTO rijv 
^tAovet/corarotSTa? ttoAcls eyx eL pt£ 0VT0 *' ffoAireiav, &C. 
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next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of known 
probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resisting oppression . 1 
Their career of blood would continue — in spite of remonstrances 
from more moderate persons among their own number, like 
Theramenes — until they contrived some stratagem for disarming 
the citizens, which would enable them to gratify both their 
antipathies and their rapacity, by victims still more numerous — 
many of such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes 
of pure spoliation . 2 They would next despatch by force any 
obtrusive monitor from their own number, like Theramenes : 
probably with far less ceremony than accompanied the perpetra- 
tion of this crime at Athens, where we may trace the effect of 
those judicial forms and habits to which the Athenian public had 
been habituated— overruled indeed, yet still not forgotten. There 
would hardly remain any fresh enormity still to commit, over 
and above the multiplied executions, except to banish from the 
■city all but their own immediate partisans, and to reward these 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims . 3 If called 
upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a Dekarchy would 
have sufficient invention to employ the plea of Kritias — that all 
■changes of government were unavoidably death-dealing, and that 
nothing less than such stringent measures would suffice to main- 
tain his city in suitable dependence upon Sparta . 4 

Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in any other city 

precisely the same phsenomena took place as those , 

-.**1 y, ,, In some 

which occurred m Athens. But we are nevertheless points, pro- 
perfectly warranted in regarding the history of the thanthe° rSe 
Athenian Thirty as a fair sample from whence to ™rty at 
derive our idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which 
now overspread the Grecian world. Doubtless each had its own 
peculiar march : some were less tyrannical, but perhaps some 
even more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city. 
And, in point of fact, Isokrates, who speaks with indignant horror 
of these Dekarchies, while he denounces those features which 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii 3, 14. tuv fie <f>p ov- 
pu>v tovtov (the harmost) ivmire/jLirouTos 

av rots, oOs e/SovAovro^ ^vvekdfi^avoy 

ou/ceTL rovy Tro»n7povy /cat oAtyov a£tovy, 
■aAA’ r}Sr] o8y evifiifov TfKttrra jiev irapw- 

BovfLCvavs avexeaSzi, avrLTrparrcLP fie rt 
<7rix«ip0i'i'Tas TrAeterrovr roiiy £vve&c\ov- 


Tay kctfifidveiv. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 21. 

3 Xen. Hellen. ii 4, 1. 

4 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 24 — 32. /cal eEyl 
fiiv Sv)ttov iraerai p.eraj8oAat 7roAtretotK 
6ayanj(f)opot, &C. 
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they had in common with the Triakontarchy at Athens— extra- 
judicial murders, spoliations, and banishments — notices one 
enormity besides, which we do not find in the latter — violent 
outrages upon boys and women . 1 Nothing of this kind is 
ascribed to Kritias 2 and his companions ; and it is a considerable 
proof of the restraining force of Athenian manners, that men who 
inflicted so much evil in gratification of other violent impulses 
should have stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by 
Lysander, like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Eome, would 
find themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well as 
their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set bounds to 
the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all the overweening 
insolence of victory, while rewarding his most devoted partisans 
with an exaltation comprising every sort of licence and tyranny, 
stained the dependent cities with countless murders, perpetrated 
on private as well as on public grounds . 3 No individual Greek 
had ever before wielded so prodigious a power of enriching 
friends or destroying enemies, in this universal reorganization of 
Greece ; 4 nor was there ever any power more deplorably abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedaemonian empire imposed upon each 
of the subject cities a double oppression : 5 the native Decemvirs 
and the foreign Harmost, each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the citizens, from which 
scarce any escape was left. The Thirty at Athens paid the 
greatest possible court to the harmost Kalhbius , 5 and put to 


1 Isofcratfis, Orat. iv. (Panegyr ) s. 
127—132 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking at some 
length, and in terms of energetic de- 
nunciation, against the enoi unties of 
the Dekarchies. He concludes by say- 
ing : — <f>vy as fie kcu oracas icai vojuujv 
< rt ryxvtreis «at iroAiTeLuv jueTajSoAiy, I r l 
6 e 7r a. l S to v v p e l s k at yvvatKtou 
ttifl’xwi'as Kal XP 1 JMaraji' a p- 
ir tty iy, Tty iv Svyai.ro fiteftASelv, itAtjv 
toctoutov el-reiv fcafl’ awavriov, on ra 
fiev i<f> rjp.tov Suva pijfiuijy av tls evl 
Stekvtre, ray fie c<f>ayas icat 
Toy avo/xiay ray eTTt to liruiv yevo/ievas 
ovfiely iv tacracrdat Svvairo 

See also, of the same author, Iso- 
tratSs, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 110 ; Orat. 
viii. (De Pace) s. 119—124 ; Or. xii. 
(Panath.) s. 58, 60, 106. 

3 We may infer that if Xenophftn 

had heard anything of the sort respect* 


ing Kritias, he would hardly have been 
averse to mention it, when we read 
what he says (Memomb i. 2, 20) Com- 
pare a curious passage about Kritias in 
Dion Chnsostom. Or xxi. p. 270. 

■* Plutaioh, Lysand. c 19. fie koX 
tuv oAAojv tv Tttty irnketri SrjfioTiKuiv 
(f>6vo<s ovk apidfiv^Tos, are 5rj /a tj Kar 16 l oty 
Ijlovov aiTtay avTOv KTetvovroy, a AAa 7 tdA- 
AaZy fikv L\dpai^, 7roA\aty fie 7rAeovE^Laty, 
raiv eKauTa^ofit ^tAuv x a ’P L £ 0 P‘* vov T ®' 
TOtct-WTa Kal uvvepyovvros ; also Pau- 
sanias, vii. 10, 1 ; ix 32, 6. 

4 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 

5 See the speech of the Theban en- 

voys at Athens, about eight years after 
the surrender of Athens (Xen. Hellen. 
hi. 5, 13). 

. . Oiifie yip <£vyetv efijv (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 19). 

6 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3 f 13. tJ>v p.kv 
KaAAi'jSiov e0epa7revov rra(TQ OepaireLtj, wy 
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death individual Athenians offensive to him, in order to pur- 
chase his co-operation m their own violences. The BadcDn- 
few details which we possess respecting these har- 
mosts (who continued throughout the insular and liannosts— 
maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle 
of Kmdus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta 
lasted, but in various continental dependencies con- be obtained 
siderably longer — that is, until the defeat of Leuktra tSemat 
m 371 B.c.) — are all for the most part discreditable. s P arta - 
We have seen in the last chapter the description given even 
by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous 
manner m which they acted towards the returning Cvreian 
soldiers, combined with their corrupt subservience to Pharna- 
bazus. We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
Lacedaemonian haimost whether these soldiers should he pro- 
claimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native cities ; 
and KLeander, the haimost of Byzantium, who at first threatened 
them with this treatment, was only induced by the most un- 
limited submission, combined with very delicate management, to 
withdraw his menace. The cruel proceedings of Anaxibius and 
Aristarchus, who went so far as to sell 400 of these soldiers into 
slavery, has been recounted a few pages above. Nothing can be 
more arbitrary or reckless than their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of acquired 
glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and having 
generals capable of prosecuting their collective interests and 
making their complaints heard, what protection would a private 
citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or Perinthus, be likely to 
enj oy against their oppression ? 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in Euboea, 
evinces that no justice could he obtained against any of their 
■enormities from the Ephors at Sparta. That harmost, among 

TravTCL iira.LvoCr\ t a n-pirrotev, &c. (PIu- biua, telling him that he did not know 
tarch, Lysand. c. 15). how to govern freemen. The Thirty, 

The Thirty seem to have outdone however, afterwards put Autoly- 
Lysander himself. A young Athenian kus to death, as a means of courting 
of rank, distinguished as a victor in the Kallibius (Plutarch, Lysand c. 15). 
pankratiura— Autolykus— having been Pausanias mentions Eteomtou (not 
insulted by Kallibius, resented it, Kulhhm*) as the persou who struck 
tripped him up, and threw him down Autolykus ; but he asciibes the 
Lysandei, on being appealed to, jus- same decision to Lysander (ix. 32, 
titled Autolykus, and censured Kalli- 3). 
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many other acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful youth, sou 
of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the palsestra — carried 
the actual him off — and after vainly endeavouring to overcome 

Sparta ° f h* 3 resis f atLCe 5 P ut ^ im *° death. The father of the 

with the youth went to Sparta, made known the atrocities, 

of freedom and appealed to the Ephors and Senate for redress, 

hadprf 6 But a ear was turned to his complaints, and in 

riciubly anguish of mind he slew himself. Indeed we know 

that these Spartan authorities would grant no redress* 
not merely against harmosts, but even against private Spaitan 
citizens, who had been guilty of gross crime out of their own 
country. A Boeotian near Leuktra, named Skedasus, preferred 
complaint that two Spartans, on their way from Delphi, after 
having been hospitably entertained in his house, had first vio- 
lated and afterwards killed his two daughters ; but even for so 
flagitious an outrage as this no redress could be obtained . 1 
Doubtless, when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus , 3 complained to the Ephors of the conduct of a Lace- 
daemonian hamiost or admiral, his representations would receive 
attention ; and we learn that the Ephors were thus induced not 
merely to recall Ly sander from the Hellespont, hut to put to 
death another officer, Thorax, for corrupt appropriation of money. 
But for a private citizen in any subject city, the superintending 
authority of Sparta would he not merely remote but deaf and 
immovable, so as to afford him no protection whatever, and to- 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems too 
that the rigour of Spartan training and peculiarity of habits 
rendered individual Lacedaemonians on foreign service more 
self-willed, more incapable of entering into the customs or feel- 
ings of others, and more liable to degenerate when set free from 
the strict watch of home, than other Greeks generally . 3 


iplntarch, Amator. Narration, p 
773; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20. In 
DiodGrus (xv. 54) and Pausanias (ix. 
13, 2), the damsels thus outraged are 
stated to have slain themselves. Com- 
pare another Btorv in Xenoph. Hellen. 
v. 4, 56, 57. 

3 Plutarch, lysand. c. 19. 

3 This seems to have been the im- 

g ression not meiely of the enemies of 
pai ta, but even of the Spartan autho- 


rities themselves. Compare two re- 
markable passages of Thucydides, i. 
77 and i. 95. apuKra yap (says the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta) rd re koB' 
vp£s avravs v6p.ip,a roly olAAol? e^ere, 
K.a.1 TrpotreTi eTy e«atmjy e£iwi> ovts to d- 
Toiff XPVra t, ovQ' oty y aAAjj 'EAAiy 
V0fxi£ei. 

After the re cal of the regent 
Pausanias and of Dorkis from the 
Hellespont (in 477 B.c), the Laced®- 
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Taking all tliese causes of evil together — the Dekarchies, the- 
Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander — and 
construing other parts of the Grecian world by the analogy of 
Athens under the Thirty, we shall be warranted in affirming 
that the first years of the Spartan Empire, which followed upon 
the victory of ^Igospotami, were years of all-pervadmg tyranny 
and multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece had never 
before endured, The hardships of war, severe in many ways, 
were now at an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffer- 
ing not the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. 
An ti what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was a bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of promises 
proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. 

For more than thirty years preceding — from times earlier than 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian War — the Spartans had 
professed to interfere only for the purpose of liberating Greece, 
and of putting down the usurped ascendency of Athens. All the 
allies of Sparta had been invited into strenuous action — all those 
of Athens had been urged to revolt — under the soul-stirring cry 
of “ Freedom to Greece The earliest incitements addressed by 
the Corinthians to Sparta in 432 b.c., immediately after the 
Korkyraean dispute, called upon her to stand forward in fulfil- 
ment of her recognized function as “ Liberator of Greece,” and 
denounced her as guilty of connivance with Athens if she held 
back. 1 Athens was branded as the “despot city,” which had 
already absorbed the independence of many Greeks, and menaced 
that of all the rest. The last formal requisition borne by the 
Lacedaemonian envoys to Athens, in the winter immediately 
preceding the war, ran thus — “ If you desire the continuance of 
peace with Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy”. 2 
When Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his- 

monians refuse to send out any sue- tV 'EAAaSx ^eperat, 
cesgur, ^ojSov/m.evtn juiij crifiCn-iv ol e^iopTes To the like purpose the second 
yCyvtavrat, on ep kch ev rw speech of the Connthian envojs at 
Haver avia eve lSov, tfec (i. 96). Sparta, C. 122 — 124 — p.rf p.eAAcTe IIotl- 

Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. Satams re iroielo-flaL jip.tapiav. . . . 

Laconic, p. 220 F. K a! t lov aAAwv pc reAfleiv t»j*' eAevflepiou',. 

i Thucyd. i. 60. ov yap o fiovAw- &c. 

0 -ap.evos, aAA 1 6 6vv(£/aevos pev 7 ravtrat, 3 'piucyd. i. 139. Compare Isokrat&s, 
TrepLo pCiv fie, clKt} 6 earepov avro fipf, et7rep Or. iy, Panegyr. c. 34, s. 140 ; Or. v. 
Kal T7]v aiLoimv rfjs apcTTjy is eAewfiepui/ (Philipp.) s. 1^1; Or. xiv. (Plataic ) s. 43. 
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army to besiege Platsea, the Plataeans laid claim to autonomy 
as having been solemnly guaranteed to tbem by King Pausanias 
after tbe great victory near their town. Upon which Archida- 
mus replied — “ Your demand is just; we are prepared to confirm 
your autonomy ; but we call_upon you to aid us in securing the 
like for those other Greeks who have been enslaved by Athens. 
This is the sole purpose of our great present effort.” 1 And tbe 
banner of general enfranchisement, which the Lacedaemonians 
thus held up at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause 
encouraging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece. 2 

But tbe most striking illustration by far, of tbe seductive 
promises held out by the Lacedaemonians, was afforded 
by tbe conduct of Brasidas in Thrace, when he first 
came into the neighbourhood of the Athenian allies 
during the eighth year of the war (424 b.c.). In bis 
memorable discourse addressed to tbe public assembly 
at Akanthus, be takes tbe greatest pains to satisfy 
them that he came only for the purpose of realizing 
the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the Lacedaemonians 
at the beginning of the war. 3 Having expected, when acting in 
sucli a cause, nothing less than a hearty welcome, be is astonished 
to find their gates closed against him. “ I am come (said he), not 
to injure, but to liberate the Greeks ; after binding tbe Lacedae- 
monian authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I 
may bring over shall be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud, but to 
act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved by the 
Athenians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, in the face 


Numerous 
piotnises of 
general 
autonomy 
made by 
Spaita— by 
the Spartan 
general 
Brasidas 
especially. 


1 ThUCyd. ii. 72. irapa<Tfcru7j Se r6<nt)5e 
*ai rroAepo? yeyiirt\To.i avruv evetca. xal 
tu)V aAAwv eAeufJepcdtrewy, 

Read also the speech of the Theban 
orator, in reply to the Platsean, after 
the capture of the town by the Lace- 
daemonians (iii 63). 

a Thucyd. ii. S. 77 Se evvoia 7 ropa 
iroAu cjrotet rwv avdpunrtav p,aA .\ov ty 
rouy Aa/cefiaijuoi/tovy, aAAwy re xal 
irpDeLiroi/TUj/ or i rip ‘EAAaSa eAev0- 
•epovciv. 

See also iii. IS, 14— the speech of 
the envoys from the revolted MitylSnS 
to the Lacedaemonians. 

The Lacedaemonian admiral Alkidas 


with his fleet is announced as crossing 
over the AEgeau to Ionia for the pur- 
pose of “libeiating Greece”; accord- 
ingly, the Samian exiles remonstrate 
■with him for killing his prisoneis, as 
in contradiction with that object ( 111 . 
32)— e\eyov ov xaAw? rrjv 'EAAaSa 
eAeuSepoui' oftrav, el du/Spay Siei£0ecpev, 
&C. 

3 Thncyd. 1V. 85. t) t±ev exire/xi/ay fiov 
xal T>jy arparcdy viro AaKeSai/iovCtov, a» 
’Axai'Shoi, yeyevtiTou. Tyv oXtLuv e7raAiij- 
9zV0V(ra. rjv ap^o/ievoL rov Ttok.ep.ov 
irpoeiTOfiev, ’A07jvatoty eAevfle- 
pttivres rrjv ‘EAAaSa iroAe/u,*/- 
(r e iv. 
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of these solemn assurances ; least of all ought any man to hold 
back through apprehension of private enmities, and through fear 
lest I should put the city into the hands of a few chosen partisans. 

I am not come to identify myself with local faction : I am not 
the man to offer you an unreal liberty by breaking down your 
established constitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the 
Many to the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion ; and we Lacedaemonians 
should incur nothing but reproach, instead of reaping thanks and 
honour for our trouble. We should draw upon ourselves those 
very censures, upon the strength of which we are trying to put 
down Athens ; and that too in aggravated measure, worse than 
those who have never made honourable professions ; since to men 
in high position specious trick is more disgraceful than open 
violence. 1 If (continued Brasidas), in spite of my assurances, you 
still withhold from me your co-operation, I shall think myself 
authorized to constrain you by force. We should not he warranted 
in forcing freed om on any unwilling parties, except with a view 
to some common good. But as we seek not empire for ourselves 
— as we struggle only to put down the empire of others — as we 
offer autonomy to each and all — so we should do wrong to the 
majority if we allowed you to persist in your opposition.” 2 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, requiring 
the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people to contend 
against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions, yet 
granted nothing after the victory had been assured, the Lacedae- 
monians thus held out the most emphatic and repeated assurances 
of general autonomy in order to enlist allies against Athens, dis- 


1 Thucyd. iv. 85. avroy re ov< eirl 
wca/coJ, e7r’ eAev0epw<m fie tuv 'SjAAt^wj/ 
TrapeA/jAufla, op/coty re Aa/cefiaLpomW /ca- 
raAaSiiv ra WArj tols tteyLoroty, ^ (jd\v 
ofis a.v eyuiye irporaydyoifiai ivu-fLa^ov^ 
eo-etrdaL avTOi/opovy. . . . /cat tt Tty 

tfitif TLva fiefiLu? apa, fj.r] eyia run vpocrdco 
tt}V tto\lv , a,7rp60vpoy ecrt, ttoivtoiv 
jLtaAto-Ta ir i j- r ev (Tar ta. ov yap 
(rv itt aer l d o" ta v tjjcw, ov 5e atraxp-q rrjv 
eAev$ept.av vo/jlC^oi eTrafiepeiv, el, to tt d r- 
p to v 7rapely, to it Keo v t o t y 
o A i y o t y, r) to eAatrroi/ Toty n-ao-t, 
>5 on Aw cratfu. YaAerrurejpa yap a v 
rrjs aAAotJ>vAov a PXV * e i *], 

■fjfj.iv roly Aa/ceSatp.Di/LOty ovk av dvr t ir 6- 


vtov xdpty icaSt ( ttoutd, avrl fie rtp-rj? /cat 
Sofrjs aLn'a pidKAov oly re rovy ’A 0- 
17 pa tovy 5 y /c At? p, a, fft naratro- 
AeptoOuei*, iumi ( av ^ a t v o t- 
p, e 0 a e](0 iDva rj o p. tj v tt o S e t- 
fa? a p e t rj v k ar a K r oi p. e vo i. 

-Thucyd. iv. 87. ovfie 60eCAof*ev ot 

Aa/ceS aipdvioi firj k olvovtivos ay a- 
9 ov a t t t if. TDuy p.rj 0 o v A o p. i v o ^ ? 
eAeuSepovv. ovfi’ av a p XV* 
i <t> t ep. e0 a, iravcrai fie p.aAAov eTepovy 
O’Trevfioi'Tey TOvy TrAetDVy av a,8iKoZp.ev f 
et fv/Jtiracriv a vrovofilav iiri- 
^epovrey v/tdy Tovy evavriovp.evovg 

TrepitSoifAev. Compare IsOkrat^s, Or. 
iv. (Panegyr.) s 140, 141. 
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avowing, even ostentatiously, any aim at empire for themselves. 
Gradual ^ * rue that after the great catastrophe before Syra- 

thelan in cuse > when the ruin of Ath ens appeared imminent, and 

guage and when the alliance with the Persian satraps against her 
§pa!ta f was hrst brought to pass, the Lacedaemonians began to 
tow^the think more of empire 1 and less of Grecian freedom ; 
Peioponne- which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks on 

sian war. the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. 

Nevertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that the 
destruction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a means to 
the liberation of Greece . 2 


The victory of .ZEgospotami with its consequences cruelly 
Language ^deceived every one. The language of Brasidas, 
of Brasidas sanctioned by the solemn oaths of the Lacedaemonian 
^thth? d Ephors, in 424 b.c., and the proceedings of the 
Lysander Lacedaemonian Lyaander in 405 — 404 B.C., the com- 
mencing hour of Spartan omnipotence, stand in such 
literal and flagrant contradiction, that we might almost imagine 
the former to have foreseen the possibility of such a successor, 
and to have tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The 
Dekarchies of Lysander realized that precise ascendency of a few 
chosen partisans which Brasidas repudiates as an abomination 
worse than foreign dominion ; while the harmosts and garrison, 
installed iu the dependent cities along with the native Decemvirs, 
planted the second variety of mischief as well as the first, each 
aggravating the other Had the noble-minded Kallikratidas 
gamed a victory at Arginusee and lived to close the war, he 
would probably have tried, with more or less of success, to make 
some approach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the 
double misfortune uf Greece, first, that the closing victory was 
gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscrupulous 
of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still more for 
himself ; next, that the victory was so decisive, sudden, and 
imposing, as to leave no enemy standing, or in a position to 
insist upon terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name 


Feelings of the Lacedaemonians e/eei'i/ous (the Athenians) airot rrj? 
during the winter immediately sue- vao^s ‘EAAASos tJStj itT<pa.Awf)yij<reir9ai. 
ceeding the great Syracusan cata- 2 Compare Tnucyd. viii. 43. 3; vni. 
stiophe (Thuc. vni. 2>— «cai jcafleAot're? 46, 3. 
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of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely oveT enemies, but over 
allies, and to a certain degree even over the Spartan Ext reme 
authorities themselves. There was no present neces- suddenness 
sity for conciliating allies — still less for acting up pieteness of 
to former engagements ; so that nothing remained of JEffoapo- 
to oppose the naturally ambitious inspirations of the 
Spartan Ephors, who allowed the admiral to carryout almost om- 
the details in his own way. But former assurances, ni P Dtent ' 
though Sparta was in a condition to disregaid them, were not 
forgotten by others ; and the recollection of them imparted 
additional bitterness to the oppressions of the Decemvirs and 
Harmosts . 1 In perfect consistency 2 with her misrule throughout 


1 This is emphatically set forth in a 
fragment of Theopompus, preserved. by 
ThBodorus Metochita, and printed at 
the end of the collection of the Frag- 
ments of Theopompus thB historian, 
both by Wichers and by M. Dirlot. 
Both these editors, however, insert it 
only as Fragm enturn Spurium, on the 
authority of Plutarch (Lysander, c. 13), 
who quotes the same sentiment from 
the comic writer Theopompus. But 
the passage of Theodorus Metochita 
presents the express words, 0eo7rDju.7ros 
o icrropucor. We have, therefore, his 
distinct affirmation against that of 
Plutarch ; and the question is, which 
of the two we are to believe. As far 
as the sense of the Fragment is con- 
cerned, I should be disposed to refer it 
to the historian Theopompus. But the 
authority of Plutarch is earlier and 
better than that of Theodorus Meto- 
chita ; moreover, the apparent traces 
of comic senarii have been recognized 
in the Fragment by Meineke (Fragm. 
Com. Grsec. li. p. 819). The Fragment 
is thus presented by Theodorus Meto- 
chita (Fragm. Theopomp 344, ed. 
Didot). 

®eo7rop.iros 6 LOTopucb? a.7ro tkuhttuv 
els Toils AafeeSaijnoi'tovs, elfcafev axiToi? 
tolls (ftaLiJA.aLSKOLTrqALcrLi', at Toil? ^pw/xevoi? 
ey^eovo'CLL ttjv a pxvv oli'ov ribvv ts #cal 
euXpiJTTOv cro^Lo-riKus end r # brjif/e i tot) 
apyvpiov, p-edva^repov <f>av\6v riva /cal 
e/crpon-taw zeal bfcivqv /eaTcucpu'wcn kol ira- 
pexovTaf jcal Toils Aa/eeSaLgovLov? tol- 
vvv eAeye, tow ovtov e/csLi/aL? rpoTrov, ev 
T<J» KttTCL T btv ’AOtJWCLLWV TToAfylW, T7JW apxV 
Slot tf) 7rdga.Ti ttj? air ’AfhjwaLwv eAevSe- 
pLas /cal 7 rpoypd/x/xaTL #eal /eijpuygari tov? 
*EAA7jva? oeXeacawTas-, vtrrepov m/cpdraTa 
trtfticrLv ey\eaL fcal aijfieoraTa /cpd/xara 


ISlott^s eirtuSuwou khl XP^crew? irpaygarcuv 
iAyeiwiv, 7rdwu tol /caTaTupavwoiwras to? 
7rd\tL? SeKapxLai? /cm app.DOTais |3a pV- 
TaTOL?, kill irpciTTOjueL'Ov?, a 
elvai tj-(f)68pa /cal ivunmcrTOW ifaepe tv, /cal 
airo/CTtwi/iJi/ai. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompus, affirms him 
to he silly (eoL/ce A^peli/) in saying that 
the Lacedaemonian empire began by 
being sweet and pleasant, and after- 
wards was corrupted and turned into 
bitterness and. oppiession ; whereas 
the fact was that it was bitterness 
and oppression fiom the very first 

Now if we read the above citation 
from Theodorus, we shall see that 
Theopompus did not really put forth 
that assertion, which Plutarch contra- 
dicts as silly and untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, that 
first the Lacedaemonians, dunng the 
war against Athens , tempted thB Lheeks 
with a most delicious draught and pro- 
gramme and proclamation of fieedom 
from the rule of Athens, and that they 
afterwards poured in the most bitter 
and repulsive mixtures of hard oppres- 
sion and tyranny, &c 

The sweet draught is asserted to> 
consist (not, a9 Plutarch supposes, in 
the tiist taste of ths actual Lacedse- 
monian empire after the war, but) in 
the seductive promises of freedom held 
out by them to the allies dunny the 
war. Plutarch’s charge of touce ATjpelw 
has thus no foundation. I have written 
BeAsdo-ai/ra?, which stands in Didot’s 
Fragment, because it struck me that 
this correction was requited to con- 
strue the passage. 

2 IsokratSs, Or iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145 ; 
Or. viii. (de Pace) s 122 , Diod&r. xiv. 
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Eastern Greece, too, Sparta identified herself with the energetic 
tyranny of Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to 
uphold it — a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 405 B.C., 
The Detar- maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat above 
caine ^artl * ,en 7 ears > until the naval battle of Knidus 1 in 394 
modified by b.o. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime 
at' Sp e Sa Sy ascendency, yet left her in undiminislied power on 
against land, which she still maintained until her defeat by 

'Jhe the Thebans 2 at Leuktra in 371 B.C. Throughout all 

Sted°much this time, it was her established system to keep up 
longer. Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the dependent 
cities on the continent as well as in the islands. Even the 
Chians, who had been her most active allies during the last eight 
years of the war, were compelled to submit to this hardship, 
besides having all their fleet taken away from them. 3 But the 
native Dekarchies, though at first established by Lysander uni- 
versally throughout the maritime dependencies, did not last as a 
system so long as the Harmosts. Composed as they were to a 
great degree of the personal nominees and confederates of 
Lysander, they suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy 
which in time made itself felt against his overweening ascen- 
dency. After continuing for some time, they lost the counte- 
nance of the Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the 
cities (we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre- 
existing governments. 4 Some of the Dekarchies thus became 

10—44 ; xv. 23. Compare Herodot. v. viii. (de Pace) s. 121. 

92; Thucyd. i. 18; IsokratSs, Or. iv. 4 Xen Hellenic, iii. 4, 2. 

(Panegyr ) a. 144. Lysander accompanied King Agesi- 

1 Isukratla, Panathen. a 61. 2 Trap- laus (when the latter was going to his 

Ttarat ju^Yotp ett) 6e'ica|a5A.tj e7reoTar7j(rav Asiatic command in 896 B.C.). ( His 
avruv, ifoieis fie irevre kou efrjKovra purpose was — otroa t&s SEjeap^ias raj 
aaii'eY^s KaTeo’xop.ev ttjv apxvv. I do * aTHcraSetcras vrr skblvov ev rats 
not hold myself bound to make out the 7ro'Ascriv, e<7rs7TTft)Kvtas 6$ Sta rovs 
exactness of the chronology of Iso- e^opov?, ol ris irarptovs ^ iroXLretas 
kratSs. But here we may remark that Trapjyycikav, ira\iv Kara trnjireLe p-er’ 
his “hardly ten years, 1 ' as a term, ’Ayrjcn.Aaou 

though less than the truth by some It shows the careless construction 
months if we may take the battle of of Xenophon's Hellenica, Dr perhaps 
JEgospotami as the beginning, is very his reluctance to setfoiththe discrBdit- 
near the truth if we take the surrender able points of the Lacedaemonian rule, 
of Athens as the beg innin g, down to that this is the first mention which he 
the battle of Knidus. makes (and that too indirectly) of the 

2 Pausanias, vin, 52, 2 ; ix 6, 1. Dekarchies, nine years after they had 

s Dioddr. xiv. 84 ; IsokratSs, Orat. been first set up by Lysander. 
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dissolved or modified in various ways, but several probably still 
continued to subsist, if they had force enough to maintain them- 
selves ; for it does not appear that the Ephors ever systematically 
put them down as Lysander had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never have 
been overthrown, if the oppressed Athenians had Th0 Thirty- 
been obliged to rely on a tutelary interference of the at Athens 
Spartan Ephors to help them in overthrowing it. I down P by 
have already shown that this nefarious oligarchy came t ^ LB 
to its end by the unassisted efforts of Thrasvbulus selves, not 
and the Athenian democrats themselves. It is crue J$S[atory 
indeed that the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta 
and of Lysander had alienated the Thebans, Corin- 
thians, Megarians, and other neighbouring allies, and induced 
them to sympathize with the Athenian exiles against the atrocities 
of the Thirty ; but those neighbours never rendered any positive 
or serious aid. The inordinate personal ambition of Lysander 
had also offended King Pausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so 
that they too became indifferent to the Thirty, who were his 
creatures. But this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign 
support which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendant,, 
would have extended to them in full measure. It was not the 
positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was brought about 
altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and bis companions, who 
manifested such force and determination as could not have been 
put down without an extraordinary display of Spartan military 
power — a display not entirely safe when the sympathies of the 
chief allies were with the other side, and at any rate adverse 
to the inclinations of Pausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was also 
with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The Spartan Ephors 
took no steps to put them down ; but where the resistance of 
the citizens was strenuous enough to overthrow them, no Spartan 
intervention came to prop them up, and the Harmost perhaps 
received orders not to consider his authority as indissolubly 
linked with theirs. The native forces of each dependent city 
being thus left to find their own level, the Decemvirs, once 
installed, would doubtless maintain themselves in a great num- 
ber ; while in other cases they would be overthrown — or perhaps- 
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would contrive to perpetuate their dominion by compromise and 
alliance with other oligarchical sections. This confused and un- 
settled state of the Dekarchies — some still existing, others half- 
existing, others again defunct — prevailed in 396 B.c., when 
Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia in the lull hope that 
he should have influence enough to reorganize them all. 1 We 
must recollect that no other dependent city would possess the 
same means of offering energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, 
as Athens offered to the Thirty, and that the insular Grecian 
cities were not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea. 2 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that long 
The empire war > w hich had been undertaken in the name of 
worse uniYersa ^ autonomy, was terminated by the battle of 
anti more iEgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was sub- 
SffiE?* stituted, not the promised autonomy, but yet more 
Athens. imperial Sparta. An awful picture is given by the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 B.C., of the ascendency exercised 
throughout all the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and 
the public officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. 
“The Lacedaemonians (says he, in addressing the Cyreian army) 
.are now the presidents of Greece ; and even any single private 
Lacedaemonian can accomplish what he pleases. 53 3 ec All the cities 
(he says in another place) then obeyed whatever order they might 
receive from a Lacedaemonian citizen. 33 4 Not merely was the 
general ascendency thus omnipresent and irresistible, but it was 
enforced with a stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand 
accompaniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of Athens. 

* Compare the two passages of Xeno- eonjcev ev exaorp 7r6Aet — where the 
phon’s Hellenica, iii. 4, 7 ; ul. 5, 13. Decemvirs are noted as still subsisting, 

"A-re truvrei apay/j-evtov ev mt* n-oAeo-t in 39fi B C. See also Xen. Agesil. i. 37. 
rtiv ttoAltbuui', feat outs fiTj/ao/eparta? ert 2 Xen. Hellen iii. 5, 15. 
oiioTjs^wiTTrep e7r' ’Aftjvatwv, ovrt fie/eap- 3 Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 12. ctirt uivyap 
X<.as» utrirep iirl Ai/eravfipov. ?jSi] Eyyus at 'EAATji/tfie? iroAeLs ■ (this was 

But that some of these Dekarchies spoken at KalpS in Bitbynia) ttj? fie 
Still continued, WB know from the sub* ‘EAAafios AaxeoaLju.di'toL Trpoeo-TJjxacrLV ■ 
sequent passage. The Theban envoys i k a v o l fie ei.cn /eat et? e /c a a- t o s 
say to the public assembly at Athens, Aa/e«Satp.Gi/t[«»v iv Tals IT fi- 
re specting the Spartans— f A e <r t v on |9ov Aovrat 6 l a ir p 6. t- 

*AAAji ptr/v /eat oi/y vfiwv &jritrn)irav retrOai. 
tfiavepot etenv ef/jiranj/cfires * vito re yip 4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5. nacrat yap 
Twy ap/tocrnov ^Tvpav vovvmt, /cat totc at irfiAets ejretflovTO, o,n Aajceoat- 
*/iro Sex a ayfipuv, ofis Avtravfipas’ /ear- p.fimor avrjp eiTLTaTTO t» 
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We have more than one picture of the Athenian empire in 
speeches made by hostile orators who had every motive 
to work up the strongest antipathies in the bosoms of Athens 
their audience against it. We have the addresses of he?”ubiect- 
the Corinthian envoys at Sparta when stimulating the J^i^auto 
Spartan allies to the Peloponnesian War 1 — that of nomy, but 
the envoys from MitylenS delivered at Olympia to 
the Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted no oppres- 
from Athens and stood in pressing need of support — S10n ‘ 
the discourse of Brasidas in tbe public assembly at Akanthus— 
and more than one speech also from Hermokrates, impressing 
upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as well as fear of Athens. 11 
Whoever reads these discourses will see that they dwell almost 
exclusively on the great political wrong inherent in the very fact 
of her empire, robbing so many Grecian communities of their 
legitimate autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That 
Athens had thus already enslaved many cities, and was only 
watching for opportunities to enslave many more, is the theme 
upon which they expatiate. But of practical grievances — of 
cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, &c., of high- 
handed wrong committed by individual Athenians — not one 
word is spoken. Had there been the smallest pretext for intro- 
ducing such inflammatory topics, how much more impressive 
would have been the appeal of Brasidas to the sympathies of the 
Akanthians ! How vehement would have been the denuncia- 
tions of the Mitylenaean envoys, in place of the tame and almost 
apologetic language which we now read in ThucydidSs i Athens 
extinguished the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished 
revolters with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to 
other points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding the 
battle of iEgospotami. Here, indeed, also, we find the Spartan 
empire complained of (as the Athenian empire had been before), 
in contrast with that state of autonomy to which each city laid 
claim, and which Sparta not merely promised to ensure, but set 
forth as her only ground of war. Yet this is not the prominent 
grievance — other topics stand more emphatically forward. The 
1 Thucyd. i. 08—120. 2 Thttcyd. iii. 9 ; iv. 59— >85 , vi 76. 
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Decemvirs and the Harmosts (some of the latter being Helots), 
the standing instruments of Spartan empire, are felt 
Sparta*dia 88 mor& sorely painful than the empire itself, as the 
this and language held by Brasidas at Akanthus admits them 
—her Ha? 8 to be beforehand. At the time when Athens was a 
Decemvirs subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
are more drian Thirty and by the Lacedaemonian harmost in 
ofT^smthe the Acropolis, the sense of indignity arising from 
empire k 0r ^e ^ ac t 0 f subjection was absorbed in the still 
more terrible suffering arising from the enormities of 
those individual rulers whom the imperial state had set up. 
Now Athens set up no local rulers, no native Ten or native 
Thirty, no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This was 
of itself an unspeakable exemption, when compared with the 
condition of cities subject not only to the Spartan empire, but 
also under that empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and 
Spartan harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city 
subject to Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its 
own government, which was liable, m case of default or delin- 
quency, to be tried before the popular Athenian Dikastery. But 
this same Dikastery (as I have shown in a former volume, and as 
is distinctly stated by Thucydides 2 ) was the harbour of refuge to 
each subject city — not less against individual Athenian wrong- 
doers than against misconduct from other cities. Those who 
complained of the hardship suffered by a subject city, from the 
obligation of bringing causes to be tiled in the Dikastery of 
Athens — even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook 
the unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein the 
city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong done to its own 
citizens — would have complained both more loudly and with 
greater justice of an ever-present Athenian harmost ; especially 
if there were co-exis'tent a native government of Ten oligarchs, 
exchanging with him guilty connivances, like the partner shi p 
of the Thirty at Athens with the Lacedaemonian harmost 
Kallibius . 2 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution of Spartan 

1 See the remarkable speech of pare the analogous case of Thfibes. 

Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii. 48, 5, which after the Lacedsemonians had got 
1 bef otb referred to. possession of the Kadmeia fv. 2. 84— 

2 Xen. Hell an. it s, 14. Com- 3b). 
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empire in place of Athenian was a gain, either for the subject cities 
or for Greece generally, while in many points it was This lathe 
a great and serious aggravation of suffering. And more to "be 
this abuse of power is the more deeply to he regretted, Is^parti 
us Sparta enjoyed, after the battle of iEgospotami, a admirable 11 
precious opportunity —such as Athens had never had, opportunity 
and such as never again recurred — of reorganizing iSg agDoii' 
the Grecian world on wise principles, and with a confederacy 
view to Pan-hellenic stability and harmonv. It throughout 
is not her greatest sin to have refused to grant 
universal autonomy. She had, indeed, promised it ; but we 
might pardon a departure from specific performance, had she 
exchanged the boon for one far greater, which it was within her 
reasonable power, at the end of 405 b.c., to confer. That 
universal town autonomy, towards which the Grecian instinct 
tended, though immeasurably better than universal subjection, 
was yet accompanied by much internal discord, and hy the still 
more formidable evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external safety as well 
an intei nal concord, it was not a new empire which was wanted, 
but a new political combination on equitable and comprehensive 
principles, divesting each town of a portion of its autonomy, and 
creating a common authority, responsible to all, for certain 
definite controlling purposes. If ever a tolerable federative 
system would have been practicable in Greece, it was after the 
battle of iEgospotami. The Athenian empire — which, with all 
its defects, I believe to have been much better for the subject 
cities than universal autonomy would have been — had already 
removed many difficulties, and shown that combined and syste- 
matic action of the maritime Grecian world was no impossibility. 
Sparta might now have substituted herself for Athens, not as heir 
to the imperial power, hut as president and executive agent of a 
new Confederacy of Delos — reviving the equal, comprehensive, 
and liberal principles on which that Confederacy had first been 
organized. 

It is true that, sixty years before, the constituent members of 
the original Synod at D61os had shown themselves insensible 
to its value. As soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had 
passed over, some had discontinued sending deputies, others 
7-24 
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had disobeyed requisitions, others again had bought off their 
Sparta obligations, and forfeited their rights as autonomous 
might have and voting members, by pecuniary bargain with 
theCon- Athens, who, being obliged by the duties of her pre- 
D&io^which siderrcy to enforce obedience to the Synod against all 
have been re ^ uc ^ an ’^ members, made successively many enemies, 
made to and was gradually converted, almost without her own 
work well, seeking, from President into Emperor, as the only 
means of obviating the total dissolution of the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happened before, 
it does not follow that they would now have happened again, 
assuming the same experiment to have been retried by Sparta, 
with manifest sincerity of purpose and tolerable wisdom. The 
Grecian world, especially the maritime portion of it, had passed 
through trials, not less painful than instructive, during this 
important interval. Nor does it seem rash to suppose that the 
bulk of its members might now have been disposed to perform 
steady confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, bad she really attempted to reorganize a liberal Confede- 
racy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, except in so far 
as each was bound to obey the resolutions of the general synod. 
However impracticable such a scheme may appear, we must 
recollect that even Utopian schemes Dave their transient 
moments, if not of certain success, at least of commencement not 
merely possible but promising. And my belief is, that had 
Kallikratidas, with his ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment and force 
of moral resolution, been the final victor over imperial Athens, 
he would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence pass 
over without essaying some noble project like that sketched 
above. 

It is to he remembered that Athens had never had the power 
of organizing any such generous Pan-hellenic combination. She 
had become depopulated in the legitimate execution of her 
trust, as president of the Confederacy of Delos, against refractory 
members . 1 She had been obliged to choose between breaking up 
the Confederacy, and keeping it together under the strong com- 

1 Such is the justification offered by War (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). And it ia 
the Athenian envoy at Sparta, im- borne out in the main by the narrative 
mediately before the Peloponnesian of Thucydides himself (i. 99). 
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pression of an imperial chief. But Sparta had not yet become 
■depopularized. She now stood without competitor as leader of 
the Grecian world, and might at that moment have reasonably 
hoped to carry the members of it along with her to any liberal 
and Pan-hellenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Unfortunately, she took the opposite course, under 
the influence of Lysander — founding a new empire far more 
oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with few of the 
advantages, and none of the excuses, attached to the latter. As 
she soon became even more unpopular than Athens, her moment 
of high tide, for beneficent Pan-hellenic combination, passed 
away also — never to return. 


plaints 
against 
him, as well 
as against 
the De- 
karchies. 


Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks under her 
empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 talents im- 
posed upon them, and continuing to be chief of her able arro- 
landed alliance in Central Greece, which now included f^^aer— 
Athens as a simple unit, Sparta was the all-pervading hitter com- 
imperial power in Greece. 1 Her new empire was 
organized by the victorious Lysander; but with so 
much arrogance, and so much personal ambition to 
govern all Greece by means of nominees of his own — 

Decemvirs and Harmosts — that he raised numerous rivals and 
enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The jealousy 
entertained by King Pausanias, the offended feelings of Thebes 
and Corinth, and the manner in which these new phsenomena 
brought about (in spite of the opposition of Lysander) the 
admission of Athens as a revived democracy into the Lacedae- 
monian Confedeiacy have been already related 

In the early months of 403 b.c,, Lysander was partly at home, 
partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the falling oligarchy 
of Athens against the increasing force of Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peirseus. In this purpose he was directly 
thwarted by the opposing views of King Pausanias and three out 
of the five Ephors. 2 But though the Ephors thus checked 
Lysander in regard to Athens, they softened the humiliation by 
sending him abroad to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and 
the Hellespont — a step which had the further advantage of 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8. 7nx<njs rijs 'EAAafios Trpocn-aTai, &c. 

2 Xen. Hellen. h. 4, 28—30. 
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putting asunder two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias had 
now become. That which Lysander had tried in vain to do at 
Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, where he had 
neither Pausanias nor the Ephors along with him. He could 
lend effective aid to the Dekarchies and Harmosts in the Asiatic 
cities, against any internal opposition with which they might be- 
threatened. Bitter were the complaints which reached Sparta, 
both against him and against his ruling partisans. At length the 
Ephors were prevailed upon to disavow the Dekarchies, and to 
proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from resuming 
their former governments at pleasure . 1 2 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the complaints of 
lysander the maritime cities would have been insufficient to 
Phan! aba P rocure the recal of Lysander from his command in 
zua, who the Hellespont, had not Phainabazus joined his re- 
E is recal monstrances to the rest. These last representations so 
Sidtem USt s^^hened the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that 
porary ex- a peremptory order was sent to recall him. Con- 
patriation. atrained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but the 
comparative disgrace and the loss of that boundless power which 
he had enjoyed on his command were so insupportable to him, 
that he obtained permission to go on a pilgrimage to the temple 
of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under the plea that he had a vow to 
discharge . 3 He appears also to have visited the temples of 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4 2. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand c 19, 20, 21. 

The facts which Plutarch states re- 
specting Lysander cannot be leconciled 
with the chionology winch he adopts. 
He represents the recal of Lysander at 
the instance of Phamabazus, with all 
the facts which preceded it, as having 
occurred jjrior to the reconstitution of 
the Athenian democracy, which event 
we know to have taken place in the 
summer of 403 b.c. 

Lysander captured Samos in the 
latter half of 404 B c., after the sur- 
render of Athens After the capture 
of Samos, he came home in triumph, 
in the autumn of 404 B c (Xen. Hellen. 
iii. 3. 9). He was at home, or serving 
in Attica, in the beginning of 403 b.c. 
(Xen Hellen. ii 4, 30). 

Now when Lysander came home at 
the end of 404 b c., it was his trium- 
phant return : it was not a recal pro- 


voked ky complaints of Phainabazus. 
Yet there can have been no other re- 
turn before the lestDiation of the 
demociacy at Athens. 

The recal of Lysander must have 
been the termination, not of this com- 
mand, hut of a subsequent command. 
Moreover, it seems to uib necessary, in 
order to make room for the facts stated 
respecting Lysander as well as about 
th e Dekarchies, that we should suppose 
him to have been again sent out (after 
his quarrel with Pausanias in Attica), 
m 403 B. C , to command in Asia. This 
is nowhere positively stated, but I find 
nothing to contradict it, and I see no 
other way of making room for the facts 
stated about Lysander. 

It is to be noted that Dioddrus has 
a decided error in chronology as to the 
date of the restoration of the Athenian 
democracy. He places it in 401 B.C. 
(DiocL xiv. 33), two years later than. 
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Delphi and Dodona , 1 with secret ambitious projects which will 
be mentioned presently. This politic withdrawal softened the 
jealousy against him, so that we shall find him, after a year or 
two, re-established in great influence and ascendency. He was 
sent as Spaitan envoy, at what precise moment we do not know, 
to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to the recently 
•established despotism of Dionysius . 2 

The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of Ionia, 
jEolis, and the Hellespont, became very peculiar surrender 
.after the triumph of Sparta at iEgospotami. I have 
already recounted how, immediately after the great Greeks to 
Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, the Persian cor^gto 
king had renewed his grasp upon those cities, from the ujsatj 
which the vigorous hand of Athens had kept him with 
■excluded for more than fifty years : how Sparta, Sparfca ‘ 
bidding for his aid, had consented by three formal conventions 
to surrender them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to thiB bargain : how 
Athens also, in the days ot her weakness, competing for the 
same advantage, had expressed her willingness to pay the same 
price for it . 3 After the battle of iEgospotami, this convention 
was carried into effect ; though seemingly not without disputes 
between the satrap Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysander and 
Derkyllidas on the other . 4 The latter was Lacedaemonian 
harmost at Ahydos, which town, so important as a station on the 
Hellespont, the Lacedaemonians seem still to have retained. But 
Pharnabazus and his subordinates acquired more complete 
■command of the Hellespontine Mohs and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in the 
interior . 5 

Another element however soon became operative. The condi- 
tion of the Greek cities on the coast of Ionia, though according to 
Persian regulations they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphernes, 
was now materially determined, — first, by the competing claims 


Its real date, which is 403 B.C , thus 
lengthening by two years the interval 
netwBen the surrender of Athens and 
the ie- establishment of the democracy 
Plutarch also seems to have conceive il 
that interval as much longer than it 
leally nas. 


1 Plutarch, Lysand c. 25. 

2 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 

a Thucyd. vui. 5, 18—37, 56—58, 84. 

4 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20 ; Xem 
Hellen. iii. 1, 9. 

6 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 
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of Cyrus, who wished to take them away from him, and tried to 

Their eon- S e ^ S11C ^ tr£ma f er ordered at court — next, by the aspira- 

dition is tious of that young prince to the Persian throne. As- 

affected by _ r n- 

the position Cyrus rested his nope ot success on Grecian co-opera- 

tion, it was highly important to him to render himself 
schemes of popular among the Greeks, especially on his own 
TvhQse pro- side of the ^gean. Partly his own manifestations of 
seek 011 tk€y J ust an d conciliatory temper, partly the bad name 
against Tie- aiL d known perfidy of Tissapherncs, induced the 
m e s ' Grecian cities with one accord to revolt from the 
latter. All threw themselves into the arms of Cyrus, except 
Miletus, where TissaphernSs interposed in time, slew the leaders 
of the intended revolt, and banished many of their partisans. 
Cyrus, receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Mil§tus and procure their restoration ; while he 
at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons into the other 
cities to protect them against attack . 1 

This local quarrel was however soon merged in the more 
After the comprehensive dispute respecting the Persian succes- 
uyrus °Tis- S10EL - parties were found on the field of Kunaxa : 

returns as with the Greek soldiers and Milesian exiles on 

victor and one side — Tissaphernes on the other. How that 
tSScoMt of attem P t > u P on which so much hinged in the future 
Asia Minor, history both of Asia Minor and of Greece, termi- 
nated, I have already recounted. Probably the impression 
brought back by the Lacedaemonian fleet which left Cyrus on the 
coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most difficult country 
without any resistance, was highly favourable to his success. So 
much the more painful would be tbe disappointment among the 
Ionian Greeks when the news of his death was afterwards 
brought ; so much the greater their alarm, when TissaphernSs, 
having relinquished the pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at 
the moment when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, 
came down as victor to the seaboard ; more powerful than ever — 
rewarded 2 by tbe Great King, for tbe services which he had 
rendered against Cyrus, with all the territory which had been 
governed by the latter, as well as with the title of commander- 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 8. 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 19 ; ii. 4, 8 ; Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3 ; iii. 3, IS. 
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in-chief over all the neighbouring satraps — and prepared not only 
to reconquer, but to punish, the revolted maritime cities. He 
began by attacking Kyme, 1 ravaging the territory, with great 
loss to the citizens, and exacting from them a still larger 
contribution, when the approach of winter rendered it incon- 
venient to besiege their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to Sparta, as- 
the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat her protection 
against the aggravated slavery impending over them.' 2 The 
Lacedaemonians had nothing further to expect from the king of 
Persia, with whom they had already broken the peace by lending 
aid to Cyrus. Moreover the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks* 
who were now coming home along the Euxine towards Byzan- 
tium, had become diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal 
contempt for Persian military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment 
by war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spartan 
Ephors were induced to comply with the petition of their Asiatic 
countrymen, and to send over to Asia Thimbron at the head of a 
considerable force : 2000 Neodaraodes (or Helots who had been 
enfranchised), and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy-armed, B<0> 400 _ 
accompanied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the 399. 
number of those who had been adherents of the Alarm of the- 
Thirty, four years before— an aid granted by Athens ^eeka, who- 
at the special request of Thimbron. Arriving in Asia f r t 0 c J I f sk 
dining the winter of 400—399 b.c., Thimbron was re- Sparta. The 
inforced in the spring of 399 b.o. by the Cyreian 
army, who were brought across from Thrace as de- bron with 
scribed in my last chapter, and taken into Lace- Asia. His 
daemonian pay. With this large force he became 
more than a match for the satraps, even on the plains he is super- 
where they could employ their numerous cavalry. ?)erky£ y 
The petty Grecian princes of Pergamus and Teuth- hda,s - 
rania, holding that territory by ancient grants from Xerxes to 
their ancestors, joined their troops to his, contributing much to 
enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure from the Oyre- 
ians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy of so large an 
army. He not only miscarried in the siege of Larissa, but was- 
even unable to maintain order among his own soldiers, who pill- 
1 DiodOr. sdv. 35. 2 Dioddr. %t sup. 
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aged indiscriminately both friends and foes. 1 Such loud com- 
plaints were transmitted to Sparta of his irregularities and 
inefficiency, that the Ephors first sent him an. order to march 
into Karia where TissaphernSs resided, — and next, before that 
order was executed, despatched Derkyllidas to supersede him, 
seemingly in the winter 399 — 398 B.c. Tlmnbron on returning 
to Sparta was fined and banished. 2 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though excellent 
Conduct 111 the field, yet having been disappointed of reward 
elans ^ or 1 J1L,( ^^S 10US toils which they had gone through 
loose as in their long march, and having been kept on short 

to pillage. allowance in Thrace, as well as cheated by SeuthSs, 

were greedy, unscrupulous, and hard to he restrained, in the 
matter of pillage ; especially as Xenophon, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatly improved 
under Derkyllidas. And though such improvement was doubt- 
less owing partly to the superiority of the latter over Thimbron, 
yet it seems also partly ascnbahle to the fact that Xenophon,' 
after a few months of residence at Alliens, accompanied him 
to Asia, and resumed the command of his old comrades. 3 

Derkyllidas was a man ot so much resource and cunning as to 
Derkyllidas ^ ave acquired the surname of Sisyphus. 4 He had 
served throughout all the concluding years of the 
war, and had been harmost at Abydus during the 
naval command of Lysander, who condemned him, on 
the complaint of Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of 
public exposure with his shield on his arm : 5 this was 
(I presume) a disgrace, because an officer of rank 
always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, except in 
the actual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven 
Pharnabazus for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now took 


makes a 
truce with 
Tissapher- 
nes, and 
attacks 
Pkarna- 
bazus in the 
Tioad ancl 
EColis. 


l Sen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5 — 8; Sen. 
Anab. vii. 8, 8—16 

-i Sen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8 ; DiodOr. xiv. 
38. 

3 There is no positive testimony to 
this, yet such is my belief, as I havB 

stated at the close of the last chapter. 

It is certain that Sen oph6n was serving 
under Agesilaus in Asia three years 
after this time ; the only matter left 
for conjecture is at what precise mo- 
ment he went out the second time. 


The marked improvement in the 
Cyreian soldiers is one reason for the 
statement in the text ; another reason 
is the great detail with which the 
military operations of Derkyllidas are 
described, rendering it probable that 
the narrative is from an eye-witness. 

4 XBn. Hellen. iii. 1, B ; Ephorus ap. 
Athenee. xi. p. 500. 

5 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. eorodi] ttjv 
xtrirtia 
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advantage of a misunderstanding between the satrap and 
Tissaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, and conduct his 
army, 8000 strong, into the territory of the former. 1 2 The 
mountainous region of Ida generally known as the Troad — 
inhabited by a population of MoMc Greeks (who had gradually 
Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and therefore known as 
the iEolis of Pharnabazus — was laid open to him by a recent 
event, important in itself as well as instructive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many satrapies, 
each satrap being bound to send a fixed amount of Digtribution 
annual tribute, and to hold a certain amount of mili- p e Ja,a n em- 
tary force ready, for the court at Susa. Provided he 
was punctual m fulfilling these obligations, little satrap, 
inquiry was made as to his other proceedings, unless sub - satra P* 
in the rare case of liis maltreating some individual Persian oi 
high rank. In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided 
into sub-satrapies or districts , each of these held by a deputy, 
who paid to the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained for him a 
certain military force — having liberty to govern in other resper.ts 
as he pleased. Besides the tribute, however, presents of undefined 
amount were of constant occurrence, both from the satrap to the 
king, and from the deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough 
was extorted from the people (we need hardly add) to leave an 
ample profit both to the one and to the other. 3 

This region called iEolis had been entrusted by Pharnabazus 
to a native of Dardanus named Zenis, who, after hold- Mjmi ^ 
ing the post for some time and giving full satisfaction, 2 g a ° w ^Q lda 
died of illness, leaving a widow with a son and the sub- 
daughter still minors. The satrap was on the point 
of giving the district to another person, when Mania, Phamar 
the widow of Zenis, herself a native of Dardanus, pre- regular pay- 
i'erred her petition to be allowed to succeed her hus- “goJ 0 ^ d 
band. Visiting Pharnabazus with money in hand, govern- 
sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to gain me 


1 Xen. HbIIbu. iii. 1, 10 ; iii. 2, 28. 

2 See the description of the satrapy 
of Cyrus (Xenoph Anab. i. 9, 19, 21, 22). 
In the main, this division and subdivi- 

sion of the entire empire into revenue- 
districts, each held by a nominee 


responsible for payment of the rent or 
tribute, to thB government or to some 
higher officer of the government, is 
the system prevalent throughout a 
large portion of Asia to the present 
day. 
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over his mistresses and his ministers, 1 she said to him — “My 
husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute so regularly as 
to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no worse than he, why 
should you name any other deputy 1 If I fail in giving you 
satisfaction, you can always remove me, and give the place to 
another. 51 Pharnabazu3 granted her petition, and had no cause 
to repent it. Mania was regular in her payment of tribute — 
frequent in bringing him presents — and splendid, beyond any of 
his other deputies, in her manner of receiving him whenever he 
visited the district. 

Her chief residence was at Skepsis, Gergis, and Kebren — inland 
towns, strong both by position and by fortification, 
force^per- amidst the mountainous region once belonging to the 
queata C °and ^' eu ^ r ^ Gergithes. It was here too that she kept her 
large * treasures, which, partly left by her husband, partly 
MaSa^ 63 ° f accumulated by herself, had gradually reached an 
enormous sum. But her district also reached down to 
the coast, comprising among other towns the classical name of 
Ilium, and probably her own native city the neighbouring 
Dardanus. She maintained, besides, a large military force ot 
Grecian mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, 
winch she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means for conquest in the neighbourhood. She had 
thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and 
Kolonoe, in the southern part of the Troad ; commanding her 
troops in person, sitting in her chariot to witness the attack, and 
rewarding every one who distinguished himself. Moreover, when 
Pliarnabazus undertook an expedition against the predatory 
Mysians or Pisidians, she accompanied him, and her military 
force formed so much the best part of his army, that he paid her 
the highest compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her 
advice. 3 So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen of 
Halikamassus not only furnished ships among the best-appointed 
in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but also, when he 
chose to call a council, stood alone in daring to give him sound 
opinions contrary to his own leanings — opinions which, fortu- 


^ 1 Sen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10. ava£a6(:<ira. 
top trrdAoi', kcll ^p^/nara AajSovtra, wore 
JcaZ aura) <ka.pva. jSiibCd Sovvat, icai rats 
TraAXouctmi' butou x a P^ a ’ aa '^ 0LL Ka ^ Toly 


Svvj.jj.ev ot? /aaAiora irapi $apval3<i£u>, 
eiropevero. 

2 Sen. HBlIen. iii 1, 15. 
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nately for the Grecian world, he could bring himself only to 
tolerate, not to follow. 1 2 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious and 
well-provided, Ailolis was the most defensible part of 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and might probably have ^oi?of ma ' 
defied Derkyllidas, had not a domestic traitor put an 
end to her lire. Her son-in-law, Meidias, a Greek of by hBr son- 
SkSpsis, with whom she lived on terms of intimate Mefdias, 
confidence — “ though she wets scrupulously mistrustful 
of every one else, as it is proper for a despot to be 3,3 — from Phar- 
was so inflamed by his own ambition and by the sug- butlsindig- 
gestions of evil counsellors, who told him it was a 
shame that a woman should thus he ruler while he 
was only a private man, that he strangled her in her chamber. 
Following up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated her son, 
a beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of the three strongest places in the district, Kebren, Skepsis, 
and Gergis, together with the accumulated treasure of Mama. 
But the commanders in the other towns refused obedience to his 
summons, until they should receive orders from Pharnabazus. 
To that satrap Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample pre- 
sents, with a petition that the satrap would grant to him the 
district which had been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, re- 
pudiating the presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias — 
° Keep them until I come to seize them— and to seize yon also 
along with them. I would not consent to live, if I were not 
to avenge the death of Mania.” 3 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the satrap, 
Derkyllidas presented himself with his army, and found iEolis 
almost defenceless. The three recent conquests of Mania — 
Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Kol6nse— -surrendered to him as soon as 


1 Herod, viii. 09. 

2 Such is the emphatic language of 
Xenoph6n > (Hellen. iiL 1, 14) — Mei-Suiy, 
0icyiiTp&s ivijp DLiiTrjs Av, avairrepuidels 
■iiirv tiviov^ u? alc^pov etij, yi/vat/ca fiev 
apxeLV, avr'ov fi’ i.&iu>T7]v elvcu, rovs 
I U.GV xWovs ju. a A a <i>vXaTTopL^vTjc 

avrrj s, ucrffsp ev rvpavvCSi 
it po try kb i, snetvti) fie m(TTevovoy)<s /cal 
acnracjbjutenjs, _ wtnrep ay yt/rii -ya fifiplv 
ajirafoiTo, — eLO'eA.Swv airoirvlgai avrrji/ 


Aryerai. 

For the illustration of this habitual 
insecurity in which the Grecian despot 
lived, see the dialogue of XenophAn 
called Hieron (i. 12 ; ii. S— 10 ; vii. 10). 
He particularly dwells upon the multi- 
tude of family crimes which stained the 
houses of the Grecian despots, murders 
by fathers, sons, brothers, wives, &c. 
(iii- 8). 

® Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 
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lie appeared ; while the garrisons of Ilium ancl some other places, 
Invasion who had taken special service under Mania, and 
and con- found themselves worse off now that they had lost her, 
M£oiis°by accepted his invitation to renounce Persian depend- 
ias k who ence ’ declare themselves allies of Sparta, and hold 
£tjts posses- their cities for him. He thus became master of 
person uf b most part of the district ; with the exception of 
Meidias. Kebr§n, Skepsis, and Gergis, which he was anxious 
to secure before the arrival of Fharnabazus. On arriving before 
Kebren, however, in spite of this necessity for haste, he remained 
inactive for four days , 1 because the sacrifices were unpropitious ; 
while a rash subordinate officer, hazarding an unwarranted attack 
during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The sacrifices 
at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was rewarded for 
his patience. The garrison, affected by the example Df those at 
Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed their commander, who 
tried to earn the satrap’s favour by holding out and assuring to 
him this very strong place. Sending out heralds to proclaim 
that they would go with Greeks and not with Persians, they 
admitted the Lacedaemonians at once within the gates. Having 
thus fortunately captured, and duly secuied, this impoitant 
town, Derkyllidas marched against Skepsis and Gergis, the 
former of which was held by Meidias himself, who, dreading 
the arrival of Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, 
thought it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent 
to solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. When 
he came forth from the town, and demanded from the Lacedae- 
monian commander on what terms alliance would be granted to 
him, the latter replied — “ On condition that the citizens shall be 
left free and autonomous”; at the same time marching on, with- 
out waiting either for acquiescence or refusal, straight up to the 
gates of the town- Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of 
the assailants, and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to 
him, was obliged to give orders that the gate should he opened ; 


1 Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 18 ; Diod. xiv. 38. 

The reader will remark here how 
Xenoph&n shapes the narrative in such 
a manner as to inculcate the pious 
duty in a general of obeying the 
warnings furnished by the sacrifice— 


either for action or for inaction. _ I 
have already noticed (in my preceding 
chapteis) how often he does this in the 
Anabasis. 

Such an inference is never (I believe) 
to be found suggested in Thucydidds, 
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so that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manoeuvre in 
possession of the strongest place in the district without either 
loss or delay, to the great delight of the Skepsians themselves . 1 

Derkylliclas, having ascended the acropolis of Skepsis to offer a 
sacrifice of thanks to Athene, the great patron god- 
dess of Ilium and most of the Teukrian towns, acquires anil 
caused the garrison of Meidias to evacuate the town aklpsis 63 
forthwith, and consigned it to the citizens themselves, and Geigis, 
exhorting them to conduct their political affairs as Meidiasf 
became Greeks and freemen. This proceeding, which JJe trea ^ 6 
reminds us of Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was sures of 
not less politic than generous ; since Derkyllidas could 
hardly hope to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian 
satrapy except by the attachment of the citizens themselves. He 
then marched away to Gergis, still conducting along with him 
Meidias, who urgently entreated to be allowed to retain that 
town, the last of his remaining fortresses. Without giving any 
decided answer, Derkyllidas took him by his side, and marched 
with him at the head of his army, arrayed only in double file, 
so as to carry the appearance of peace, to the foot of the lofty 
towers of Gergis. The garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias 
along with him, allowed him to approach without discharging a 
single missile. “Now, Meidias (said he), order the gates to be 
opened, and show me the way m, to the temple of Athene, in 
order that J may there offer sacrifice.” Again, Meidias was 
forced, from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the 
order ; and the Lacedaemonian forces found themselves m pos- 
session of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops round 
the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, ascended to the 
acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he proceeded 
to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he divested of his character 
of prince and of his military force— incorporating the latter m 
the Lacedaemonian army. He then called upon Meidias to specify 
all his paternal property, and restored to him the whole of what 
he claimed as such, though the bystanders protested against the 
statement given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid hamds 
on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania — and caused 
her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to be put tinder 
i Xen, Hellen. iii. 1, 20—23. 
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seal — as lawful prey ; since Mania had belonged to Phahiabazus, 1 
against whom the Lacedaemonians were making war. On coming 
out after examining and verifying the contents of the house, he 
said to his officers, '“Now, my friends, we have here already 
worked out pay for the whole army, 8000 men, for near a year. 
Whatever we acquire besides shall come to you also.” He well 
knew the favourable effect which this intelligence would pro- 
duce upon the temper, as well as upon the discipline, of the army 
— especially upon the Cyreians, who had tasted the discomfort of 
irregular pay and poverty. 

“ And where am I to live ? 35 asked Meidias, who found himself 
turned out of the house of Mania. M In your rightful place of 
abode, to he sure (replied Derkyllidas) — in your native town 
Skepsis, and in your paternal house.” 2 What became of the 
assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But it is satisfactory to find 
that he did not reap the anticipated rewar d of his crime, the fruits 
of which were an important advantage to Derkyllidas and his army, 
and a still more important blessing to the Greek cities which had 
been governed by Mania— enfranchisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit — the capture 
b.c. 399 of nine towns in eight days— is all which Xenophon 
Derkyliirlas mentions as achieved by Derkyllidas during the 
truce U mth a summer. Having acquired pay for so many months, 
loa^us^ntl P er h a P s the soldiers may have been, disposed to rest 
takes’ until it was spent. But as winter approached, it 
quarters in became necessary to find winter quarters, without 
Bitkyma. incurring the leproach which had fallen upon 


1 Xen. Hellen iii 1, 26 .^ ebre fioi, that which had belonged to Mania (or 
Marta St tlVo? fy; ol Se irdvres to Phamabazus) ; but 71 ot to that which 
eLror, oti^ $apra| 3 eL!j’ou. o-uKovr «al to. had belonged to Meidias. 
l/cctrijs, e0>7, Qapv^fidgov , MaAurra, According to the modern rules of 
fya-o-av. 7 ]fj.iFT€p‘ av elyi, e7rel international law, this distinction is 

Kpinavp-ev irotefxios yap ij/uv $api/ajSa- one allowed and respected everywhere 
{ft?- . except at sea. But in the ancient 

Two points are remarkable here — 1 . world it by no means stood out so 
The _ manner in which Mania, the clearly or prominently ; and the 
administratrix of a large district, with observance of it here deserves notice, 
a prodigious treasure and a large army 2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 28 . 

in pay, is treated as belonging to Thus finishes the interesting narra- 

Phamabazus— as the servant or slave tive about Mania, Meidias, and 
of Pharnabazus. 2. The distinction Derkyllidas. The abundance of detail, 
here taken between public propeity and the dramatic manner in which 
and private property, in reference to Xenophdn has worked it out, impiess 
the laws of war and the rights of the me with a belief that he was actually 
compiBior. Derkyllidas lays claim to present at the scene. 
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Thimbron of consuming the substance of allies. Fearing, 
however, that if he changed his position, Pharnabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian cities, 
he tendered a truce, which the latter willingly accepted. For 
the occupation of .33olis by the Lacedsemonian general was a sort 
of watch-post (like Dekeleia to Athens), exposing the whole of 
Phrygia near the Propontis (in which was Daskylium, the resi- 
dence of Pharnabazus) to constant attack. 1 Derkyllidas accord- 
ingly only marched through Phrygia, to take up his winter 
quarters in Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, 
between the Propontis and the Euxine — the same territory 
through which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, 
on their road from Kalpe to Chalkedon. He procured abundant 
provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by plundering the 
Bithynian villages ; not without occasional losses on his own 
side, by the carelessness of marauding parties. 2 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. Derkylli- 
das had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace (the same 
prince of whom Xenophfin had had so much reason to complain) 
a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 200 peltasts — Odrysian 
Thracians. These Odrysians established themselves in a separate 
camp, nearly two miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they 
surrounded with a palisade about man’s height. Being inde- 
fatigable plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send 
them a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. Presently 
the camp became richly stocked, especially with Bithynian 
captives. The hostile Bithynians, however, watching their 
opportunity when the Odrysians were out marauding, suddenly 
attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian hoplites in the camp. 
Shooting at them over the palisade with darts and arrows, they 
killed and wounded some, while the Greeks with their spears 
were utterly helpless, and could only reach their enemies by 
pulling up the palisade and charging out upon them. But the 
light-armed assailants, easily evading the charge of warriors 
with shield and spear, turned round upon them when they 

i Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 1. vopC^wv ttji/ The ■word is capital and 

AIoAiSa iiriTeTeixivOtu rfi eaurou ohcrja-ei significant, in Grecian warfaie. 
ftpvyl?. ' 2 Xen. Hellen. iii 2, 2—5. 
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began to retire, and slew several before they could get back. 
In each successive sally the same phsenomena recurred, until 
at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, except 
fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians in the first 
sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, instead of return- 
ing with their comrades to the palisade. Derkyllidas lost no- 
time in sending a reinforcement, which, however, came too late, 
and found only the naked bodies of the slain. The victorious 
Bithynians carried away all their own captives . 1 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general returned to 
Command Bampsakus, where he found Arakus and two other 
SdSj? 71 ' Spartans just arrived out as commissioners sent hy 
satisfaction the Ephors. Arakus came with instructions to pro- 
long the command of Derkyllidas for another year, 
conduct* as 83 communicate the satisfaction of the 
of the Epliors with the Cyreian army, in consequence of 
Cyreians. the g reat j m p rov ement in their conduct compared 
with the year of Thimbron. He accordingly assembled the- 
soldiers and addies^cd them in a mingled strain of praise and 
admonition, expressing his hope that they would continue the- 
forbearance which they had now begun to practise towards all 
Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cyreians (probably 
Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed himself of the occasion 
to pay a compliment to Derkyllidas. “We (said he) are the 
same men now as we were in the previous year ; but we are 
under a different general : you need not look further for the 
explanation .” 2 Without denying the superiority of Derkyllidas 
over his predecessor, we may remark that the abundant wealth 
of Mania, thrown into his hands by accident (though he showed 
great ability in turning the accident to account), was an auxiliary 
circumstance, not less unexpected than -weighty, for ensuring the 
good behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the further instructions of Arakus to visit all the 
principal Asiatic Greeks, and report their condition at Sparta - T 
and Derkyllidas was pleased to see them entering on this survey 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 4. cmjjcws- here means Xenophfin himself. 

2 Yen ttaIIoti o Bt could not with propriety advert 

a Xen. Hellen. in. 2, 6-7. to the fact that he ihmself had not 

Morus supposes (I think with much been with the army during the year of 
probability) that 6 ruv K vpeCuv Trpoe- Thimbron. 
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at a moment when they would find the cities in undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity . 1 So long as the truce con- D erky iM M 
tinued both with Tiseaphernes and Phamabazus, 
these cities were secure from aggression, and paid no employs his 
tribute, the land force of Derkyllidas affording to f^tifying 
them a protection 2 analogous to that which had been the Cher- 
conferred by Athens and her powerful fleet during the against the 
interval between the formation of the Confederacy of Thraciana * 
DSlos and the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse. At the same 
time, during the truce, the army had neither occupation nor 
subsistence. To keep it together and near at hand, yet without 
living at the cost of friends, was the problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derkyllidas 
noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakns. Some 
envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the Thracian 
Chersongsus (the long tongue of land bordering westward on the 
Hellespont), soliciting aid against their marauding Thracian 
neighbours. That fertile peninsula, first hellemzed a century 
and a half before by the Athenian, Miltiades, had been a 
favourite resort for Athenian citizens, many of whom had 
acquired property there during the naval power of Athens. The 
battle of JEgospotami dispossessed and drove home these pro- 
prietors, at the same time depriving the peninsula of its protec- 
tion against the Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct 
cities, of which Sestos was the most important ; and its inhabi- 
tants combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating the Ephors 
to despatch a force for the purpose of building a wall across the 
isthmus from Kardia to Paktye ; m recompense for which (they 
said) there was fertile land enough open to as many settlers as 
chose to come, with coast and harbours for export close at 


1 1 Sen. ^ Hell an. iii. 2, 9. eTrs^ev The expression ii/tlprjw[]EvSaL/ioviKuis 
avroiis dTr’ ’Eif> eVov fiia tmi/ ‘EAAtjvlSuv StayouVas lias reference to the foreign 
■mSAewv^BdjUBi/osoTi ejneAAoi' oi//e<r0ai. Ta? relations of the cities, and to their 
aroAets eveipTjvjj ev S atju.cn/LKcI)? Stay ov era?, exemption from annoyance by Persian 
I cannot hut think that we ought here arms, without implying, any internal 
to read ew ’E^eVov not air* 'Ei^ecrov ; freedom or good condition. There 
or else d™ AapuffdKov. were Lacedeemoman. harmosts m most 

. It was at Lampsakus that this inter- of them, and Dekaichies half broken 
view and conversation between Derkyl- up or modified in many : see the sub- 
lidas and the commissioners took sequent passages (ni. 2, 20 ; iii. 4, 7 ; iv. 
place. The commissioners were to 8, 1) 

he sent from Lampsakus to Ephesus 2 Compare Xenophontis Hellenics, 
through the Grecian. citiBs. iv. 2, 5. 

7-25 
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hand. Miltiades, on first going out to the Chersonese, had 
secured it by constructing a cross wall on the same spot, which 
had since become neglected during the period of Persian supre- 
macy ; Perikles had afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused 
the wall to be repaired. But it seems to have been unnecessary 
while the Athenian empire was in full vigour — since the Thracian 
princes had been generally either conciliated, or kept off, by 
Athens, even without any such bulwark . 1 Informed that the 
request of the Chersonesites had been favourably listened to at 
Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their project with his 
own army. Having prolonged his truce with Pharnabazus, he 
crossed the Hellespont into Europe, and employed his army 
during the whole summer in constructing this cross wall, about 
miles in length. The work was distributed in portions to 
different sections of the army, competition being excited by 
rewards for the most rapid and workmanlike execution ; while 
the Ohersonesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for 
the army, during an operation which provided security for all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their lands and 
harbours. Numerous settlers seem to have now come in, under 
Lacedaemonian auspices — who were again disturbed, wholly or 
partially, when the Lacedaemonian maritime empire was broken 
up a few years afterwards . 2 * 

On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the completion of 
b-c. 398 — this work, which had kept his army usefully em- 

397 * ployed and amply provided during six months, Der- 

Hb captures kyllidas undertook the siege of Atarneus, a strong 
aoRs^tar- post (on the continental coast eastward of Mitylene) 

Reus. occupied by some Chian exiles, whom the Lacedae- 

monian admiral Kratesippidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling 
, from the native island a few y ears before . 8 These men, living by 
predatory expeditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well 
supplied with provisions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade of 
eight months before he could reduce it. He placed in it a strong 
garrison well supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat in 
case of need — under an Achaean named Drako, whose name re- 

1 Herodot. vi. 36 ; Plutarch, Peri- 2 Xen. Hellen. Hi. 2, 10 ; iv. S, 5. 

klfis, c. 19 ; Isokratfis, Or. v. (Philipp.) DiodQr. xiv. 38. 

s - T. 8 Diod6r, xiii. 65. 
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mained long terrible from bis ravages on the neighbouring plain 
of Mysia. 1 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders presently 
reached him from the Ephors, directing him to march B>c 396 _ 
into Karia and attack TissaphemSs. The temporary Hemakes 
truce, which had hitherto provisionally kept off war upon 
Persian soldiers and tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic 
.Greeks, was now renounced by mutual consent. Phamaba- 
These Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the the’ UP ° n 
Ephors that Tissaphernes would be constrained to MBander - 
renounce formally the sovereign rights of Persia, and grant to 
them full autonomy, if his residence in Karia were vigorously 
attacked. Accordingly Derkyllidas marched southward across 
the Mseander into Karia, while the Lacedaemonian fleet under 
Pharax co-operated along the shore. At the same time, Tissa- 
phemes on his side had received reinforcements from Susa, 
together with the appointment of generalissimo over all the 
Persian force in Asia Minor ; upon which Phamabazus (who had 
gone up to court in the interval to concert more vigorous means 
of prosecuting the war, but had now returned 3 ) joined him in 
Karia, prepared to commence vigorous operations for the expul- 
sion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly garrisoned 
the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Mseander, at the 
head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with numerous 
Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As soon as he heard 
this news, Derkyllidas came back with his army from Karia 
to cover the towns menaced. Having recrossed the Mseander, 
he was marching with his army in disorder, not suspecting the 
enemy to be near, when on a sudden he came upon their scouts, 
planted on some sepulchral mouumeuts in the road. He too 
sent some scouts up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, 
who apprised him that the two satraps, with their joint force 
in good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im- 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle array 
of eight deep, with the peltasts and his handful of horsemen on 
«ach flank. But such was the alarm caused amoug his troops 
by this surprise, that none could be relied upon except the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii 2, 11 : Isokrat6s, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 167. 

2 Diod6r. xiv. 39. 
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Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the insular and Ionian 
hoplites, from Priene and other cities, some actually hid their 
arms in the thick standing corn and fled ; others who took their 
places in the line manifested dispositions which left little hope 
that they would stand a charge ; so that the Persians had the 
opportunity of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of 
number, but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 

Pharnahazus was anxious to attack without delay. 
SssLpher°- But Tissaphernto, who recollected well the valour of 
n§s— he the Cyreian troops, and concluded that all the remam- 

traM^Sh 8, bag Greeks were like them, forbade it, sending for- 
r^Tkylii- ward heralds to demand a conference. As they 
approached, Derkyllidas, surrounding himself with 
a hody-guard of the finest and the best- equipped soldiers , 1 ad- 
vanced to the front of the line to meet them, saying that he for 
his part was prepared to fight ; but since a conference was de- 
manded, he had no objection to grant it, providing hostages were 
exchanged. This having been assented to, and a place named 
for conference on the ensuing day, both armies were simultane- 
ously withdrawn — the Persians to Tralles, the Greeks to Leuko- 
phrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis Leukophryne . 2 * * * 

This backwardness on the part of TissaphernSs, even at a time 
when he was encouraged by a brother satrap braver than himself, 
occasioned to the Persians the loss of a very promising moment, 
and rescued the Grecian army out of a position of much peril. 
It helps to explain to us the escape of the Cyreians, and the 
manner in which they were allowed to cross rivers and pass over 
the most difficult ground without any serious opposition ; while 
at the same time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the 
same impressions of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested. 

The conference, as might be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks complete 
autonomy — exemption from Persian interference and tribute - T 

1 Xen. Hallen. iii. 2, 18. TissapheraSs. 

In the Anabasis (ii. 3, 3), Xenoph6n Xenophon gladly avails himself of 

mentions the like care on the part of the opportunity to pay an indii act com- 

Klearchus to have the best-armed and pliment to the Cyreian army, 

most imposing soldiers around him 2 Xen. H alien. iii_ 2, 19 ; Diod6r. xiv. 

when he went to his interview with 39. 6 
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while the two satraps on their side insisted that the Lace- 
demonian army should he withdrawn from Asia, and the 
Lacedaemonian harmosts from all the Greco- Asiatic cities. An 
armistice was concluded, to allow time for reference to the 
.authorities at home ; thus replacing matters in the condition in 
which they had been at the beginning of the year . 1 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, arrived with a large force, and the war in all Derkylhdas 
respects began to assume larger proportions — of which ^ L ieS C by 
more in the next chapter. , Agesilaus. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been engaged in 

war. The prostration of the Athenian power had 

t , - i i Alienation 

removed that common bond of hatred and alarm towards 

which attached the allies to her headship ; while her 
subsequent conduct had given positive offence, and U^ies u? er 
had even excited against herself the same fear of Central 
unmeasured imperial ambition which had before run Greece * 
so powerfully against Athens. She had appropriated to herself 
nearly the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, with a 
tribute scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far 
the total of 1000 talents was actually realized during each suc- 
cessive year, we are not in a condition to say ; but such was the 
nassessment imposed and the scheme laid down by Sparta lor her 
maritime dependencies — enforced, too, by omnipresent instru- 
ments of rapacity and oppression, decemvirs and harmosts, such 
as Athens had never paralleled. When we add to this great 
maritime empire the prodigious ascendency on land which 
Sparta had enjoyed before, we shall find a total of material power 
far superior to that which Athens had enjoyed, even in her day 
of greatest exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 b.c. 

This was not all. From the general dulness of character 
pervading Spartan citizens, the full resources of the state were 
hardly ever put forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment 
of action are keenly criticised by her own friends, in contrast 
with the ardour and forwardness which animated her enemies. 
But at and after the battle of ASgospotami, the entire management 
of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the hands of Lysander 
— a man not only exempt from the inertia usual in his country- 
1 Sen. Hellen. iii. 2, 20. 
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men, but of the most unwearied activity and grasping ambition. 
Great 213 we ^ ^ or ^i 3 count] T ^ ^ or ^ mse ^- Under his 

energy direction the immense advantages which Sparta en- 
t™ Spartan joyed from her new position were at once systema- 
Lysander ti z ed and turned to the fullest account. Now there 
immediately was enough in the new ascendency of Sparta, had 
victory of it been ever 30 modestly handled, to spread appre- 
AEgoapotami tension through the Grecian world. But apprehension 
very unusual became redoubled when it was seen that her as- 
with Spaita. cen( iency was or ganized and likely to be worked by 
her most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the power 
of Sparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely wielded by 
Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening position raised 
enemies against him at home. Yet the first impressions received 
by the allies respecting Spartan empire were derived from his 
proceedings and his plans of dominion, manifested with osten- 
tatious insolence ; and such impressions continued, even after 
the influence of Lysander himself had been much abated by the 
counter- working rivalry of Pausamas and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by the close 
of the war, not one of her allies had received the 
smallest remuneration or compensation, except such 
as might be considered to be involved m the destruc- 
tion of a formidable enemy. Even the pecuniary 
result or residue which Lysander had brought home 
with him (470 talents remaining out of the advances 
made by Cyrus), together with the booty acquired 
at Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. Thebes and Corinth, indeed, presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to be 
allowed to share. But though all the efforts and sufferings of the 
war had fallen upon these allies no less than upon Sparta, the 
demands were refused, and almost resented as insults. 1 Hence 
there arose among the allies not merely a fear of the grasping 
dominion, but a hatred of the monopolizing rapacity, of Sparta. 
Of this new feeling an early manifestation, alike glaring and 
important, was made by the Thebans and Corinthians, when 
i Sen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 27 ; Justin, v. 10. 
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advantages 
of victory to 
themselves 
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they refuged to join Pausanias in his march against Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles in Peirseus 1 — less than a year after the 
surrender of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated 
with such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur- 
render. Even Arcadians and Achseans, too, habitually obedient 
as they were to LacedsemSn, keenly felt the different way in 
which she treated them, as compared with the previous years of 
war, when she had been forced to keep alive their zeal against 
the common enemy . 2 

The Lacedaemonians were however strong enough not merely 
to despise this growing alienation of their allies, but B .o. 402. 
even to take revenge upon such of the Peloponnesians &reat power 
as had incurred their displeasure. Among these stood of the Spar- 
conspicuous the Eleians, now under a government taker~evenge 
called democratical, of which the leading man was ^ohad 0 ^- 
Thrasydseus — a man who had lent considerable aid pleased^ 
in 404 B.c. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in invasion of 
Peirseus. The Eleians in the year 420 b.c. had been EUs * 
engaged in a controversy with Sparta — had employed their 
privileges as administrators of the Olympic festival to exclude 
her from attendance on that occasion — and had subsequently 
been in arms against her along with Argos and Mantineia. To 
these grounds of quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been 
added afterwards a refusal to furnish aid in the war against 
Athens since the resumption of hostilities in 414 B.c., and a 
recent exclusion of King Agis, w r ho had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius, such exclusion 
being grounded on the fact that he was about to pray lor victory 
in the war then pending against Athens, contrary to the ancient 
canon of the Olympic temple, which admitted no sacrifice or 
consultation respecting hostilities of Greek against Greek . 3 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 30. elAwra? app.o err as KidiTTavai afioucrt, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 12, RopivBtovs twv fie fvpi|u,axwv eAevfle'pwv ovtuv, eiret 
fib ica! *Apieafia? koX ’Aycuovs tl <f>top.ei/; exmJYrjo'av, SetnroTaLCLvaTre^vatny. 

ol kv fj.ev tu> irpb? v/jlSls (it is the Theban. 3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 22. tovtuv S* 
envoys who are addressing the public varepov, teal ¥ AyiSos 7repu/>0 eVros Bvo-m 
assembly at Athens) 7roAe/*<u ft aka T tS Au Kara fiavreiav riva, zKiakvoy ot 
kiira.povp.evot. vir e/cetvwv (the ’HAeun, ju,^7rpotreiJx eir0 , at vuerjv iroAe'piov, 
Lacedaemonians), irdvruv kou v6vtnv /cal AeyDVTes, us icai rb i pxo-lov elij ourai 
klvSvvidv «ai SairavrifuLriav fierelxov sirel vofUfLoy, pdf xpiJ^VTipti^eerSai^Tobs EXAM- 
S’ eirpafcav a e0oiJAovTO ot AajceSatftdvLot, vas ctf 'EAAtjvuy iroAep.cj> ■ &<rre SL6vt 09 
woLa? yj apxys fj Ti/i^s rj iroCuv XPWdTtiiv &7niA0ev. 

fjt exafie fiwKcum' avTot? ,* aAAot rovs p.sv This canon seems not unnatural, for 
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These were considered by Sparta as affronts, and the season was 
now favourable for resenting them, as well as for chastising and 
humbling Elis. 1 Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, requiring 
the Eleians to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon them for the cost of the war against Athens ; and further, 
to relinquish their authority oveT their dependent townships or 
Periceki, leaving the latter autonomous. 2 Of these dependencies 
there were several, no one very considerable individually, in the 
region called Tnphylia, south of the river Alpheus, and north of 
the Neda. One of them was Lepreum, the autonomy of which 
the Lacedaemonians had vindicated against Elis in 420 b.c., 
though during the subsequent period it had again become 
subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus sent, 
b.o. 402 . alleging that their dependent cities were held by the 
a axtan of conquest. They even retorted upon the 

king Lacedaemonians the charge of enslaving Greeks; 3 
Eleum^er- 9 u P on which Agis marched with an army to invade 
ntory. their territory, entering it from the north side where 
itimmedi- it joined Achaia. Hardly had he crossed the frontier 
sequenced" river ^arissus and begun his ravages, when an earth- 
jm earth.- quake occurred. Such an event, usually construed in 
Greece as a divine warning, acted on this occasion so 
strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, that he not 
only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but disbanded his 


one of the greatest Pan-hellenic temples 
and establishments. Yet it -was not 
constantly observed at Olympia (com- 
pare another example— Xen Hellen. 
iv. 7, 2) ; nor yet at Delphi, which was 
not less Pan-nellenic than Olympia (see 
Thucyd. L 118). We are therefore led 
to imagine that it was a canon which 
the Eleians invoked only when they 
were prompted by some special senti- 
ment or aversion. 

1 Xem Hellen. iii. 2, 28. tovtoiv 
ovv iraVTtnv bpyt£ofl.4voLS, eSofe to is 
€<jbi5poL5 ical Tj] eKK\7]txi(f . , cr bi (j) p ov t traL 
ail tot}?. 

2 Diodfirns (xiv. 17) mentions this 
demand for the arrears, which appears 
■very probable. It is not directly 
noticed by Xenoph&n, who, however, 
mentions (see the passage cited in the 


note of page preceding) the general 
assessment levied by Sparta upon all 
her Peloponnesian allies during the 
war. 

3 Dioddr. xiv. 17. 

DiodQrus introduces in these trans- 
actions King Pausanias, not King Agis, 
as the acting person. 

Pausanias states (iii. 8, 2) that the 
Eleians, in returning a negative answer 
to the requisition of Sparta, added that 
they would enfranchise their Perioeki, 
when they saw Sparta enfranchise her 
own. This answer appears to me 
highly improbable, under the existing 
circumstances of Sparta and her rela- 
tions to the other Grecian states. 
Allusion to the relations between 
Sparta and her Perioeki was a novelty, 
BVen in 371 B C., at the congress which 
preceded the battle of Leuktra. 
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army. His retreat gave so much additional courage to the 
Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to establish alliances 
among those cities which they knew to be alienated from Sparta. 
Not even Thebes and Corinth, however, could be induced to 
assist them ; nor did they obtain any other aid except 1000 men 
from JStolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expedition, 
accompanied on this occasion by all the allies of B 0 401 
Sparta; even by the Athenians, now enrolled upon gBCondill 
the list. Thlbes and Corinth alone stood aloof. On vasioa ot~ 
this occasion he approached from the opposite or ^gis^he 
southern side, that of the territory once called Mes- marches 
senia ; passing through Aulon, and crossing the river TnpSyiia 
Neda. He marched through Triphylia to the river 
Aipheus, which he crossed, and then proceeded to torious 
Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice from wSmuch 
which the Eleians had before excluded him. Iu his booty ’ 
march he was joined by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Makistus, 
■and other dependent towns, which now threw off their subjection 
to Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded onward towards the 
city of Elis, through a productive country under flourishing 
agriculture, enriched by the crowds and sacrifices at the neigh- 
bouring Olympic temple, and for a long period unassailed. 
After attacking, not very vigorously, the half-fortified city — and 
being repelled by the iEtolian auxiliaries — he marched onward 
to the harbour called Kylllne, still plundering the territory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth generally, 
that his troops not only acquired riches for themselves by 
plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian and Achaean 
volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the golden harvest 1 
The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis availed 
themselves of this juncture to take arms against the 
government, hoping to get possession of the city, tion of the 
and to maintain themselves in power by the aid of pS^mEUs 

Sparta. Xenias, their leader, a man of immense 8X6 

1 y * put down, 

wealth, with several of his adherents, rushed out 

•armed, and assailed the government-house, in which it appears 
that Thrasydaeus and his colleagues had been banqueting. They 
1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25, 26 ; DiodOr. xiv. 17. 
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slew several persons, and among them one, whom, from great 
personal resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydaeus. The latter 
was however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a separate 
chamber. 1 * * * * * * They then assembled in arms in the market-place, 
believing themselves to be masters of the city ; while the people* 
under the like impression that Thrasydaeus was dead, were too- 
much dismayed to offer resistance. But presently it became 
known that he was yet alive ; the people crowded to the govern- 
ment-house “like a swarm of bees/ 52 and arrayed themselves for 
his protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them forth 
at once to battle, he completely defeated the oligarchical insur- 
gents, and forced them to ffee for protection to the Lacedaemonian 
army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet not without 
b.c. 400 . planting a Lacedaemonian liarmost and a garrison* 
The Eieians Xenias and the oligarchical exiles, at 

are obliged Epitalium, a little way south of the river Alpheus. 
to hard 1 * Occupying this fort (analogous to Dekeleia in Attica), 

peace ° f ^ey spread ravage and ruin all around throughout 

the autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the 
early spring Thrasydseus and the Eleian government were 
compelled to send to Sparta and solicit peace. They consented 
to raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so as to leave it 
quite open. They further surrendered their harbour of KyllSne 
with their ships of war, and relinquished all authority over the 
Tnphylian townships, as well a3 over Lasion, which was claimed 
as an Arcadian town. 8 Though they pressed strenuously their 


1 Xen. H alien, iii. 2, 27 * Pausanias, 

iii- SL 2 ; v. 4, 5. 

The -words of Xenoph6n are not very 

clear—jaoiiXo^ej/ot ol Trcpi Sevlclp t6v 
X eyojAcvop f. icSCfMw a.TT0[iGTprf<ra.(r9cu rb 
irapi toS Trarpbs apyupiov (rtjv itoXlv) St 
avr&V' irpotrxwpTjcrow AaKefiat/xoiuiHs, 

cK7recr6PTes ef o betas £i<t>rj o-$ay as 

wotoftre, Kal aAAovs ri rtvas KTeivovtrt, 
jcoll op-ocov nva QpatruSaCa clttd jere Cv ovtgs, 
t£tov Si}p.ov n-poerrar^j, (Sovto ©pao-ufiatov 

aireJcrovEvaL. ... o Si ©patruSatos 
ert /catfnJSwv Myvavev, otfirep efieOiio-dy). 

Both the words and the narrative 
are here very obscure. It seems as if 
a sentence had dropped out, when we 
come suddenly upon the mention of 
the drunken state of Thrasydseus, with- 


out having before been told of any cir- 
cumstance Bitber leading to or implying 
this condition. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30. There is 
something perplexing in Xenophfin’s 
description of the Triphylian town- 
ships which the Eleians surrendered. 
First, he does not name Lepreum or 
Makistns, both of which nevertheless 
had joined Agis on his invasion, and 
were the most important places in 
Triphjdia (iii. 2 K 25). Next, he names 
Letrini, Ampbidoli, and Marganeis 
as Triphylian, which yBt were on the- 
north of the Alpheius, and are else- 
where distinguished from Triphylian. 
I incline to believe that the words 
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claim to preserve the town of Epeium (between the Arcadian 
town of Heraea and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the 
plea that they had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the 
price of thirty talents paid down — the Lacedaemonians, pro- 
nouncing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognize it. The town was taken 
away from them, seemingly without any reimbursement of the 
purchase-money either in part or in whole. On these terms the 
Eleians were admitted to peace, and enrolled again among the 
members of the Lacedsemonian confederacy . 1 

The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been now 
approaching, and the Eleians were probably the more anxious to 
obtain peace from Sparta, as they feared to be deprived of their 
privilege as superintendents. The Pisatans, inhabitants of the 

in hia text, ko\ t<U Tpuf>vA£5as mentioned. In my judgment, the "war 

a^eti/at,mustbetakentomeanLepreum was brought to a, close in' the early 
and Makistus, perhaps with some other part of 400 B.C., before the time of the 
places which wa do not know ; but that Olympic festival arrived. Probably 
a teat after afaivat. has fallen out of the the Eleians were anxious, on this very 
text, and that the cities whose names ground, to bring it to a close before the- 
follow are to be taken as not Triphy- festival did arrive, 
lian Phrixa and Epitalium were both Sievers, in his discussion of the 
south, hut only just south, of the point, admits that the date assigned 
Alpheus ; they were on the borders of by DiodOrus to the Eleian war squares- 
Tnphylia, and it seems doubtful both with the date which Diod&rus 
whether they were properly Tiiphy- gives for the death of Agis, and with 
lian. that which Plutarch states about the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30 ; Diod&r. duration of the reign of Agesilaus— 
xiv. 34 : Pausan. iii. 8, 2. better than the chronology which he 

This war between Sparta and Elis himself (Sievers) prefers. He founds- 
reaches over three different years : it his conclusion on Xenoph&n, Hell. iii. 
began in the first, occupied the whole 2, 21, ro-tiruv 5e TTpaTTojue^uv h xfj ’A crCq. 
of the second, and was finished in the V7r& Aep/cvAAt&a, AcuceSat/iovLot jcn-i ray 
third. Which years these three were aiir&i' xp° vov ’r^ at opyt^ojaevot rots- 
(out of the seven which separate b c. *HA etW, <fcc. 

403 — 396) is a point upon which critics This passage is certainly of some 

have not been unanimous. weight ; yet 1 think in the present case 

Following the chronology of Dio- it is not to be pressed with rigid accu- 
d&rus. who places the beginning of the racy as to date. The whole third Book 
war in 402 B.c., I differ from Mr. down to these very words has bBen 
Clinton, who places it in 401 b.c. (Fasti occupied entirely with the course of 
Hellen. ad ann.), and from Sievers Asiatic affairs. Not a single proceed- 
(Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur ing of the Lacedgemonians in Pelopon- 
Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 382), who n&sus, since the amnesty at Athens, 
places it in 398 B.c. has yet been mentioned. The com- 

Accordingto Mr. Clinton's view, the mand of Derkyllidas included only the 
principal year of the war would have last portion of the Asiatic exploits, 
been 400 B.C., the year of the Olympic and XenophOn _ has here loosely re- 
festival. But surely, had such been ferred to it as if it comprehended the 
the fact, the coincidence of war in the whole. Sievers moreover compresses 
country with the Olympic festival must the whole Eleian war into one year 
have raised so many complications, and and a fraction : an interval^ shorter, _ I 
acted so powerfully on the sentiments think, than that which is implied, m 
of all parties, as to be specifically the statements of XenophOn 
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district immediately round Olympia, availed themselves of the 
Sparta Spaitan invasion of Elis to petition for restoration of 
refuses to their original privilege, as administrators of the temple 
Ssatana to Zeus at Oty m P ia with its great periodical solem- 
pres?d^(jy iC nit ^’ ^y dispossession of the Eleians as usurpers 
of that privilege. But their request met with no 
success. It was true indeed that such right had belonged to the 
Pisatans in early days, before the Olympic festival had acquired 
its actual Fan-liellenic importance and grandeur, and that the 
Eleians had only appropriated it to themselves after conquering 
the territory of Pisa. But taking the festival as it then stood, 
the Pisatans, mere villagers without any considerable city, were 
incompetent to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity 
in the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians on this ground dismissed the 
Triumphant claimants, and left the superintendence of the Olvm- 
§parta^° f P ic S ames still in the hands of the Eleians . 1 
she expels This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis placed 
iiians from the Lacedaemonians in a condition of overruling ascen- 
nlsus and ^ency throughout Peloponnesus, such as they had 
its neigh- never attained before. To complete their victory, 

bouxhood. they rooted out all the remnants of their ancient 

enemies the Messenians, some of whom had been planted by the 
Athenians at Naupaktus, others in the island of Kephallenia. AH 
of this persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of Lacedae- 
monian omnipotence, from the neighbourhood of Peloponnesus, 
and forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at Kyren£. a 
We shall in a future chapter have to commemorate the turn of 
fortune in their favour. 

1 Sen. Hellan. iii. 2 31 2 Diod6r. xiv. 34 ; Pausan. iv, 26, 2. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.— THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 

The close of tlie Peloponnesian War, with the victorious organi- 
zation of the Lacedaemonian empire by Lysander, has BC> 
already been described as a period carrying with it 396 - 
increased suffering to those towns which had formerly belonged 
to the Athenian empire, as compared with what they had endured 
under Athens, and harder dependence, unaccompanied by any 
species of advantage, even to those Peloponnesians and inland 
cities which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world during 
these years, we may add (what will be hereafter more fully 
detailed) that calamities of a still more deplorable character 
overtook the Sicilian Greeks — first, from the invasion of the 
Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, 
and Kamarina ; next, from the overruling despotism of Dionysius 
at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer ; and that to a prodigious 
extent, both in revenue and power. It is from this 
time, and from the proceedings of Lysander, that 
various ancient authors dated the co mm encement of 
her degeneracy, which they ascribe mainly to her 
departure from the institutions of Lykurgus by ad- 
mitting gold and silver money. These metals had 
before been strictly prohibited ; no money being 
tolerated except heavy pieces of iron, not portable 
except to a very trifling amount. That such was the 
ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan having 
in his possession gold and silver money was liable, if detected, 


Triumphant 
position, of 
Sparta at 
the close of 
the war- 
introduc- 
tion of a 
large sum 
of gold and 
silver by 
Lysander— 
opposed by 
some of the 
Ephors. 
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to punishment, appears certain. How far the regulation may 
have been in practice evaded, we have no means of determining. 
Some of the Ephors strenuously opposed the admission of the 
large sum brought home by Lysander as remnant of what he had 
received from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. They 
contended that the admission of so much gold and silver into the 
public treasury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean 
ordinances. But their resistance waB unavailing, and the new 
acquisitions were received ; though it still continued to be a 
penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we may 
trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with gold and 
silver in his possession . 1 To enforce such a prohibition, however, 
■even if practicable before, ceased to be practicable so soon as these 
metals were recognized and tolerated in the possession, and for 
the purposes, of the government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large sum of 


The intro- 
duction of 
money was 
only one 
among a 
large train 
of corrupt- 
ing circum- 
stances 
which then 
became 
operative on 
Sparta. 


coined gold and silver into Sparta was in itself a 
striking and important phenomenon, when viewed in 
conjunction with the peculiar customs and discipline 
of the state. It was likely to raise strong antipathies 
in the bosom of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably 
King Archidamus, had he been alive, would have 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But Plutarch 
and others have criticised it too much as a phseuomenon 
by itself; whereas it was really one characteristic 


mark and portion of a new assemblage of circumstances, into 
which Sparta had been gradually arriving during the last years 
-of the war, and which were brought into the most effective action 


by the decisive success at ^Egospotami. The institutions of 
Lykurgus, though excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremit- 
ting drill and public mess, from trade and industry, from osten- 
tation, and from luxury, did not by any means extinguish in 


i Plutarch, Lyaand c. 17. Compare 
Xen. Rep. Laced, vii. 6. 

Both Ephorus and Theopompus re- 
counted this opposition to the intro- 
duction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
each mentioning the name of one of 
the Ephors as taking the lead in it. 

There was a considerable body of 
ancient sentiment, and that, too, 
among high-minded and intelligent 


men, which regarded gold and silver as 
a cause of mis chief and corruption, and 
of which the stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 
3) is an echo : — 

Auxum irrepertum, et sic melius 
situm 

Cum terra celat, spemere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus, 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextrfL 
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their bosoms the love of money while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of power. 
The Spartan kings Leotychides and Pleistoanax had both been 
guilty of receiving bribes ; Tissaph ernes had found means (during 
the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war) to corrupt not 
merely the Spartan admiral Astyochus, but also nearly all the 
captains of the Peloponnesian fleet, except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates ; Gylippus, as well as his father Kleandrides, had 
degraded himself by the like fraud ; and Anaxibius at Byzantium 
was not at all purer. Lysander, enslaved only by his appetite 
For dominion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority to 
pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft that vice 
Dn the minds of his countrymen. But though he found it already 
diffused among them, he did much to impart to it a still more 
decided predominance, by the immense increase of opportunities, 
and enlarged booty for peculation which his newly- organized 
Spartan empire furnished. Not merely did he bring home a 
large residue in gold and silver, but there was a much larger 
annual tribute imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined 
with numerous appointments of harmosts to govern the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy to 
acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs in each 
city were eager thus to purchase forbearance or connivance for 
tbeir own misdeeds. So many new sources of corruption were 
sufficient to operate most unfavourably on the Spartan character, 
if not by implanting any fresh vices, at least by stimulating all 
its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in it, we 
have only to contrast the speeches of King Archi- 
damus and of the Corinthians, made in 432 b.c. at the {Jetw^en 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, with the state of Sparta in 
facts at the end of the war, during the eleven years and B Sparta 
between the victory of ^Egospotami and the defeat of 0 
Knidus (405 — 394 B.C.). At the former of the two 
epochs, Sparta had no tributary subjects, nor any funds in her 
treasury, while her citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts : 2 

l Aristobel. Politic, il 6, 23. airojSe- 2 Thucyd. l. 80. iAAaTroAAiS Stl irAifov 
@tjkg fie tovv<lvtCqv t(J5 vo/JLo9cTfl tdv trufJL- tovtov (jgpT]fLtLT(avJ cAAstVo^ei/, jcal'Dvre 
<f>epDvros m rf)v fievyip ttoAiv ireiro£i]Kevax m ev kolvu exo/isv, ovre eTOi/itos tiov iSCuv 
pyfj.aTov t roi) s 6 ' loiuras (fuAo^piJ/iaTOUs. (/jepo/iey. 
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about 334 B.C., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and 
her loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true; 1 but during the continuance of her 
empire, between 405 and 394 b.c., she possessed a large public 
revenue, derived from the tribute of the dependent cities. In 
432 B.O., Sparta is not merely cautious but backward, especially 
averse to any action at a distance iroin home ; 2 in 404 B.C., after 
the close of the war, she becomes aggressive, intermeddling, and 
ready for dealing with enemies or making acquisitions remote as 
well as near. 3 In 432 b.c,, her unsocial and exclusive manners 
against the rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other 
Greeks from her own city, stand prominent among her attri- 
butes; 4 while at the end of the war her foreign relations had 
acquired such great development as to become the principal 
matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as for her 
magistrates ; so that the influx of strangers into Sparta, and the 
efflux of Spartans into other parts of Greece, became constant and 
inevitable. Hence the strictness of the Lykurgean discipline 
gave way on many points, and the principal Spartans especially 
struggled by various shifts to evade its obligations. It 
peculation, was to these leading men that the great prizes fell, 
Sff'dMBDn- ena, t>ling them to enrich themselves at the expense 
tent at either of foreign subjects or of the public treasury, and 

Sparta. tending more and more to aggravate that inequality of 

wealth among the Spartans which Aristotle so emphatically 
notices in his time ; s since the smaller citizens had no similar 
opportunities opened to them, nor any industry of their own, to 
guard their properties agamst gradual subdivision and absorption, 
and to keep Ihem m a permanent state of ability to furnish that 
contribution to the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, 


> l Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 23. tfravkus 
S’ ex eL Ka ' L ’repi ri koivol xPVP- aTa to 7? 
Sn-apTiardLj • ovre yap ev rui koli/eu rrjs 
miAews ecrrlv ovSev, iroAepous pLcyaAovs 
ivay/cacJopieVovp <f>epeiv ei<rtj}ipov<rC re 
/cajcur, &c. 

Contrast what Plato says in his dia- 
logue of Alkibiades, i. c. 39, p 122 E, 
about the great quantity of gold and 
silver then at Sparta* The dialogue 
must bear date at some period betM een 
400—371 B.C. 

2 See the speeches of the Corinthian 


envoys and of King Archidamns at 
Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70 — 84 : compare 
also viii. 24—98). 

3 See the criticism upon Sparta, 
about 395 B C. and 372 B C. (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 5, 11—15 , vi 3 8—11) 

4 Thucyd. i. 77. a/iucra yap to. re 
KaB ’ Vfj.as avrovf vop.ifxa rots aAAotff 
fyeTfi, <S;c. About the fej/ijAacrtaL of the 
Spartans, see the speech of PentlSs 
in Thucyd. i. 13S. 

5 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 0, 10. 
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■which formed the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. 
Moreover the spectacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes — 
accessible only to that particular section of influential Spartan 
families who gradually became known apart from the rest under 
the title of the Equals or Peers — embittered the discontent of the 
energetic citizens beneath that privileged position, in such a 
manner as to menace the tranquillity of the state, as will pre- 
sently be seen. That sameness of life, habits, attainments, apti- 
tudes, enjoyments, fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean 
regulations had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe, 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus keeping up 
the sentiment of personal equality among the poorer citizens — 
became more and more eluded by the richer, through the 
venality as well as the example of Epliors and Senators j 1 while 
for those who had no means of corruption it continued unrelaxed, 
except in so far as many of them fell into a still more degraded 
condition by the loss of tlieir citizenship. 

It is not merely Isokrates , 2 who attests the corruption wrought 
in the character of the Spartans by the possession of Testimollieg 
that foreign empire which followed the victory of ofisokratSs 
iEgospotami,- but also their earnest panegyrist j^iophan 
Xenophon. After having warmly extolled the laws to th.e^ ^ 
of Lykurgus or the Spartan institutions, he is con- character 
strained to admit that his eulogies, though merited by *t spSaf 
the past, have become lamentably inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. “Formerly (says he 3 * * * * * * * ) the 


1 Arist. Polit ii. 6, 16—18 ; ii 7, 3. 

2 IsokiatSs, clePace, s. 118—127. 

3 Xen de Republ. Laced, c. 14. oTfia 

yap irpoTepov fxhv Aa/cefiatpovtovi aipov- 
pev ovs, olkol ra pe'rpix exovras a\A.7j\ots 
trvvelvat paAAov, tj appofovTar ev raiy 
TrokeQ-i /cat /euAa/eevopevovc Sia^Setpecflai. 
koX trpoarBev pevotfia avTOvy ^o/3ovpevovs, 
XpvrLov ex ovTtt v <J»ouve<r0ai * vvv S' etrrty 
otiy /cal /eaAA,(i)7ri£op.cVovs e»rl rtp /ee/err)- 
o-Q at. e 7 ntrrapai 5s /cal irp&p-Qey tovtov 
Uvea a !-evr]ko<rCa<; viyvopeVas, /cal aTroSYj- 
petv ou/c «£ov, oTTtus paStovpyia? ot 
iroAtrat airb tujv fevwv ep7n'pirA.aiVTo ■ vvv 

S’ e 7 TtoTajacu.TO'iiy So/covvrasTrpuiTovs etvai 

str7rov5a/coTay us p . tjScttot* iravwvTai ap- 

pdfovres eiri {Jen]?. ical tJv pev, ore 

$ 7 repeAovvTO, oiraif cl£loi eUy •fiyela , 6ai‘ 

vvv fieiroAv paAAov TrpaypaTevovriu, oiruis 

apfovcriv, ij birws ££iol tovtov e/rovTai. 

7 - 


TDLyapovv ot "EMT/ves irporepov piv lovres 
et 5 Aa/ceSatpova efieovro avrwv, T)yel<r0at 
eti-I rovy So/eovvray aSt/eelv’ vvvjie 7ro\Xot 
irapa/caAovo'LV iAAiyXovs e it i to St b.k w- 
Aiietv ap$ai 7 raA.iv oirows. ovfiev 
pevTOt Sef 0avpa^etvTDVTa»VTwv eirixf/oyioi' 
avTOts ytyt 'opevuv, <f>avepoi ettrtv 

ovTe tq5 deep jmfldpevot ovts TOty Av/eovp- 
yov vopoiy. 

The expression 11 taking measures to 
hinder the Lacedsemonians from again 
exercising empire” marks this treatise 
as piobably composed some time be- 
tween their naval defeat at Knidus 
and their land defeat at Leuktra. The 
former put an end to their maritime 
empire, the latter excluded. them from 
all possibility of recovering it but dur- 
ing the interval between the two such 
recovery was by no means impossible. 

-26 
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Lacedaemonians used to prefer their own society and moderate 
way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts in foreign 
towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption attending 
them. Formerly, they were afraid to be seen with gold 
in their possession ; now. there are some who make even 
an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they enforced their 
(Xenelasy or) expulsion of strangers, and forbade foreign 
travel, in order that their citizens might not be filled with 
relaxed habits of life from contact with foreigners ; but now 
those who stand first in point of influence among them study 
above all things to be in perpetual employment as harmosts 
abroad. There was a time when they took pains to be worthy of 
headship ; but now they strive much rather to get and keep the 
command than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit that the Spartans 
would act as their leaders against wrong-doers ; but now' they are 
exhorting each other to concert measures for shutting out Sparta 
from renewed empire. Nor can we wonder that the Spartans 
have fallen into this discredit, when they have manifestly 
renounced obedience both to the Delphian god and to the institu- 
tions of Lykurgus.” 

This criticism (written at some period between 394 — 371 B.c.) 
from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is highly instructive. We 
know from other evidences how badly the Spartan empire worked 
for the subject cities : we here learn how badly it worked for the 
character of the Spartans themselves, and for those internal 
institutions which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her 
foreign policy, still felt constrained to admire. 1 All the vices, 
here insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various incidents 
connected with her empire. The moderate, home-keeping, old- 
fashioned, backward disposition, of which the Corinthians , 
complain, 2 but for which King Archidamus takes credit, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, is found exchanged, at the 
close of the war, for a spirit of aggression and conquest, for 

i The Athenian envoy at MSlos says v. 105). A judgment almost exactly the 
— AouceBai/ioi'LOi yap irpbs p.ev o‘<f> as avrovs same is pronounced by Polybius (vi. 48). 
kill tr iiTLX^pta vap.Lp.Oi TrXettrra aperfi a Thucyd. L 69, 70, 71, S4. 

XP&vraL irpos 6 e toi»s aAAous — iiruftavc- Tpoira ip.S>v ra e 771717 Sev/utTa — olokvql 
urara Sip l<rp.ev ra p.iv fjSea xa\ a vo pC- irp'os vpas pt*Kkr)Tas Kai airo5i}fL)]Tal 7rpci? 
<Jovctl, ra Se t;vp4>4povra 8 tfcaia (Thucyd. epfiijp.oTaTO'Vs J also Viii. 24. 
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ambition public as well as private, and for emancipation of tlie 
great men from the subduing 1 equality of discipline enacted by 
Lykurgus. 

Agis, the son of Archidamus (426 — 399 B.C.), and Pausanias, 
son of Pleistoanax (408 — 394 B.c.), were the two kings Power of 
of Sparta at the end of the war. But Lysander, the Lysander— 
admiral or commander of the fleet, was for the time 2 Sj^^and 
greater than either of the two kings, who had the right ambitious 
of commanding only the troops on land. I have flattery 
already mentioned how his overweening dictation 
and insolence offended not only Pausanias, but also Jja pbeS 1 * 
several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as 
well as Pharnahazus, the Persian satrap ; thus indirectly bringing 
about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, the partial 
discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout Greece, and the 
recal of Lysander himself from his command. It was not with- 
out reluctance that the conqueror of Athens submitted to descend 
again to a private station. Amidst the crowd of flatterers who 
heaped incense on him at the moment of his omnipotence, there 
were not wanting those who suggested that he was much more 
worthy to reign than either Agis or Pausanias ; that the kings 
ought to be taken, not from the first-born of the lineage of 
Eurysthenes and Prokles, hut by selection out of all the Hera- 
kleids, of whom Lysander himself was one ; 3 and that the person 
elected ought to be not merely a descendant of HeraklSs, but a 
worthy parallel of Herakles himself. While paeans were sung to 


1 1tra.prriv SafAatnVjSporov (Simonides 
ap. Plutarchi Agesilaum, c. 1). 

2 See an expicssion of Aristotle 
(Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function of 
admiral among thB Lacedaemonians— 
ejrL-yip toI? £acnAei!crij/, ot5itl oTparriyoLy 
aiSioip, ^ vava,p)(La or^eSbv erepa fiacrtkeLa 
KaBroTrjKe. 

This reflection, which Aristotle inti- 
mates that he has borrowed from some 
one else, though without saying from 
whom, must, in all probability, have 
been founded upon the case of Ly- 
sander ; for newer after Lysander was 
there any Lacedaemonian admiral en- 
joying a power which could by pos- 
sibility be termed exorbitant or danger- 
ous We know that during the later 
years of thB Peloponnesian "War much 
censure was cast upon the Lacedae- 


monian practice of annually changing 
the admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. b, 4). 

The Lacedaemonians seem tp have 
been impressed with these criticisms, 
for in the year 395 B.C. (the year before 
the battle of Kmdus), they conferred 
upon King Agesilaus, who was then 
commanding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet also, 
in order to secure unity of operations. 
This had never been done befoie (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 4, 28). ^ 

3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24. Perhaps 
he may have been simply a member of 
the tribe called Hylleis, who probably 
called themselves Herakleids. Some 
affirmed that Lysander wished to cause 
the kings to be elected out of all the 
Spartans, not simply out oj. theHerak- 
leids. This is less probable. 
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the honour of Lysandei at Samos; 1 while Chcerilus and Antilochus 
composed poems in. his praise ; while Antimachus (a poet highly 
esteemed by Plato) entered into a formal competition of recited 
epic verses called Lysandna, and was surpassed by Mkeratus, 
there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of Halikar- 
nassus, named Kle6u, 3 who wrote a discourse proving that 
Lysander had well earned the regal dignity, that personal 
excellence ought to prevail over legitimate descent, and that the 
crown ought to be laid open to election from the most worthy 
among the Herakleids. Considering that rhetoric was neither 
employed nor esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe 
that Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse as 
an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by himself, 
in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or defendant 
before the Dikastery used to arm himself with a speech from 
Lysias or Demosthenes. Kleon would make his court pro- 
fessionally through such a prose composition, whether the project 
were first recommended by himself, or currently discussed among 
a circle of admirers ; while Lysander would probably requite the 
compliment by a reward not less munificent than that which he 
gave to the indifferent poet Antilochus. 3 And the composition 
would he put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should be 
ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an audience 
was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, as we may see in 
IsokratSs, especially in his sixth discourse, called Archidamus. 

Either from his own ambition, or from the suggestions of others, 
Real Lysander came now to conceive the idea of breaking 

thfiiQgs 0 * ^e succession of the two regal families, and opening 
at Sparta. for himself a door to reach the crown. His projects 
have been characterized as revolutionary ; but there seems 
nothing in them which fairly merits the appellation in the sense 
which thnt word now bears, if we consider accurately what the 
Spartan kings were in the year 400 B.c. In this view the 
associations connected with the title of king are to a modem 
reader misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all in 
any modern sense of the term : not only they were not absolute, 

1 Duris ap. Athenceum, xv. p. 696. Agcsil. c. 20. 

2 Plutarch, LysancL c. 18 ; Plutarch, a Plutarch, Lysand, c, 17. 
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but they were not even constitutional kings. They wer$jrffcft>„ 
sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject; every Spartan Was " 
the member of a free Grecian community. The Spartan king 
dul not govern ; nor did he reign, in the sense of having govern- 
ment carried on in his name and by his delegates. The 
government of Sparta was carried on by the Ephors, with 
frequent consultation of the senate, find occasional, though rare, 
appeals to the public assembly of citizens. The Spartan king 
was not legally inviolable. He might be, and occasionally was, 
arrested, tried, and punished for misbehaviour in the discharge 
of his functions. He was a self-acting person, a great officer of 
state, enjoying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an univerdtas by 
hereditary transmission in his family, hut subject to the control 
of the Ephors as to the way in which he performed these duties. 1 
Thus, for example, it was his privilege to command the army 
wheu sent on foreign service ; yet a law was made requiring him 
to take deputies along with him as a council of war, without 
whom nothing was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus 
when they thought fit ; and they brought Pausanias to trial and 
punishment for alleged misconduct in his command. 2 The only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sovereign 
power in the state, or shared in the exercise of government 
properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio in the Senate, 
and could vote there by proxy when they were not present. In 
ancient times, very imperfectly known, the Spartan kings seem 
really to have been sovereigns, the government having then been 
really carried on by them or by their orders. But in the year 
400 B.c., Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than great 


i Aristotle (Polit v. 1, 5) represents 
justly the schemes of Lysander as going 
jrpoff to /utepoy tl KLirrjcrea rrjs TroAiTeiA? ■ 
ofov apxi jv Ttva. KaTnrrfjtraL r ) aveAeip. 

The Spartan kingship is here regarded 
as apxv ti? — one office of state among 
othei s. But Aristotle regards Lysauder 
as having intended to destroy the king- 
ship — KctTaAflirai rr)v PcnriAeiav — which 
does not appear to have been the fact. 
The plan of Lysander was to retain the 
kingship, but to render it elective in- 
stead of hereditary He wished to 
place the Spaitan kingship substanti- 


ally on the same footing as that on 
which the office of the kings or suffetes 
of Carthage stood, who were not here- 
ditary, nor confined to members of the 
same family or Gens, but chosen out of 
the principal families or Gentes. Aris- 
totle, while comparing thej3a<riAe U at 
Sparta with those at Carthage, as being 
generally analogous, pronounces in 
favour of the Carthaginian election as 
better than the Spartan hereditary 
transmission (Arist Polit. ii. S, 2). 

2 Thucyd. v U3 ; Xen. Uellen. iii. 5, 
25 ; iv. 2, 1. 
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and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the old title 
of their ancestors. To throw open these hereditary functions to 
all the members of the Herakleid Gens, by election from their 
number, might be a change better or worse : it was a startling 
novelty (just as it would have been to propose that any of the 
various priesthoods, which were hereditary in particular fa mili es, 
should be made elective), because of the extreme attachment 
of the Spartans to old and sanctified customs ; but it cannot 
properly be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and 
the public assembly might have made such a change in full legal 
form, without any appeal to violence ; the kings might vote 
against it, but they would have been outvoted. And if the 
change had been made, the Spartan government would have 
remained, in form as well as in principle, just what it was 
before, although the Eurvstheneid and Prokleid families would 
have lost their privileges. It is not meant here to deny that the 
Spartan kings were men of great importance in the Btate, 
especially when (like Agesilaus) they combined with their official 
station a marked personal energy. But it is not the less true 
that the associations connected with the title of king in the 
modem mind do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware that 
His in agencies of an unusual character must be employed, 
trifuesto Quitting Sparta soon after his recal, he visited the 
seifkingat oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in 
tnes^ovain hibya, 1 * order to procure, by persuasion or corrup- 
to move the tion, injunctions to the Spartans countenancing his 
his favour— projects. So great was the general effect of oracular 
scheme iaid injunctions on the SpaTtan mind, that Kleomenes 
diictioVof 0 had thus obtained the deposition of King Demaratus, 
cuments°"as the exiled Pleistoanax his own return, 3 bribery 
Sdde?^ having been in both cases the moving impulse. But 
a son af y Lysander was not equally fortunate. None of these 
Apollo. oracles could be induced, by any offers, to venture 
upon so grave a sentence as that of repealing the established law 
of succession to the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 

i DiodSrns, xiv. IS ; Cicero, de Di- 3 Plutarch, Lysand. a 25, from 

vin. i. 43, 96; Com. Nepos, Lysand Ephoius. Compare Herodot. vi 66; 

c. 3. TnucycL v. 12. 
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priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his offers, came 
over to Sparta to denounce his proceeding ; upon which accusa- 
tion LysamliT was put on his trial, but acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, I think 
untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried, and he was com- 
pelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still appealing to the 
religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. There had been 
born some time before, in one of the cities of the Euxine, a youth 
named Silenus, whose mother affirmed that he was the son of 
Apollo — an assertion which found extensive credence, notwith- 
standing various difficulties raised by the sceptics. While 
making known at Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the 
partisans of Lysander also spread abroad the news that there 
existed sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of great anti- 
quity, hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests ; not to he touched or consulted until some genuine son 
of Apollo should come forward to claim them. With the con- 
nivance of some among the priests, certain oracles were fabricated 
agreeable to the views of Lysander. The plan w T as concerted 
that Silenus should present himself at Delphi, tender the proofs 
of his divine parentage, and then claim the inspection of these 
hidden records ; which the priests, after an apparently rigid 
scrutiny, were prepared to grant. Silenus would then read them 
aloud in the presence of all the spectators ; and one would he 
found among them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their 
kings out of all the best citizens . 1 

So nearly did this project approach to consummation, that 
Silenus actually presented himself at Delphi, and put His aim at 
in his claim. But one of the confederates either ^ g 1 ^ ngship 
failed in his courage or broke down at the critical £g V s ^ eleS3 
moment, so that the hidden records still remained retains 
hidden. Yet though Lysander was thus compelled to influence 15 
abandon his plan, nothing was made public about it at Sparta, 
until after his death. It might probably have succeeded had he 
found temple- confederates of proper courage and cunning, when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the Spartans 
to Delphi, upon the sanction of which oracle the Lykurgean 
institutions themselves were mainly understood to rest. And an 
1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 26. 
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occasion presently arose on which the proposed change might 
have been, tried with unusual facility and pertinence ; though 
Lysander himself, having once miscarried, renounced his enter- 
prise, and employed his influence, which continued unabated, in 
giving the sceptre to another instead of acquiring it for himself 1 
— like Mucian in reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 

It was apparently about a year after the campaigns in Elis 
that King Agis, now an old man, was taken ill at 
lleraea in Arcadia, and carried back to Sparta, where 
lie shortly afterwards expired. His wife, Timsea, had 
given birth to a son named Leotychides, now a youth 
about fifteen years of age . 2 But the legitimacy of 
this youth had always been suspected by Agis, who 
had pronounced, when the biith of the child was first 
made known to him, that it could not he his. He 
had been frightened out of his wife’s bed by the shock 
of an earthquake, which -was construed as a warning 
from PoseidSn, and was held to be a prohibition of 
intercourse for a certain time, during which interval Leotychides 


B.C. 399. 

Death of 
Agis, king 
of Sparta— 
doubt as 
to the 
legitimacy 
of his son 
Leoty- 
chnies. 
Agesilaus, 
seconded by 
Lysander, 
nsrares to 
the throne. 


1 Tacit. Histor. i. 10. “Cui expe- 
dites fuerit tradere imperium, quam 
obtinere.” 

The general fact of the conspiracy 
of Lysander to open for himself a way 
to the throne appears to rest on very 
sufficient testimony— that of Ephorus ; 
to whom perhaps the words $a<rC tlves 
in Aristotle may allude, where he 
mentions this conspiracy as having 
been narrated (Polit. v. i. 5). But 
Plutarch, as well as K. 0, Miiller 
(Hist, of Dorians, iv. 9, 5) and others, 
erroneously represent the intrigues 
with the oracle as being resorted to 
after Lysander returned from accom- 
panying Agesilaus to Asia ; which is 
certainly ‘impossible, since Lysander 
accompanied Agesilaus out in the 
spring of 396 B.C., did not return to 
Greece until the spring of 395 B.C., and 
was then employed, with an interval 
not greater than four or five months, 
on that expedition against Bceotia 
wherein he was slain. 

The tampering of Lysander with 
the oracle must undoubtedly have 
taken place prior to the death of Agis 
—at some time between 403 b c. and 
399 b.c. The humiliation which he 
received in 396 b.c. from Agesilaus 


might indeed have led him to revolve 
in his mind the renewal of his former 
plans, but he can have had no time to 
do anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humilia- 
tion of Lysander by the kings as an 
example of incidents tending to raise 
disturbance in an aristocratical govern- 
ment ; but this humiliation probably 
alludes to the manner in which he w r as 
thwarted in Attica by Pausamas in 403 
B.c— which proceeding is ascribed by 
Plutarch to both kings, as well as to 
their jealousy of Lysander (see Plu- 
tarcn, LysancL c. 21)— not to the treat- 
ment of Lysander by Agesilaus in .400* 
B.c. The mission of Lysander to the 
d espot Di onysius at Syracuse (Plutai ch, 
Lysand. c. 2) must also have taken 
place prior to the death of Agis in 390 
b c , whether before or after the failure 
of the stratagem at Delphi is uncertain 
—pei haps after it. 

- The age of Leotychid&s is approxi- 
mately maiked by the date of the 
presence of AlkibiadSs at Sparta 414— 
413 B.c. The meie rumour, truB or 
false, that this young man was the 
son of Alkibiadfis, may be held suffi- 
cient as chronological evidence to cer- 
tify his age. 
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was born. This was one story : another was that the young 
prince was the son of AlkibiadSs, born during the absence of Agis 
m his command at Dekeleia. On the other hand, it was alleged 
that Agis, though originally doubtful of the legitimacy of 
Leotychides, had afterwards retracted his suspicions and fully 
recognized him ; especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during 
his last illness . 1 As in the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier , 2 advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, the 
younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly sander, to 
exclude Leotychides and occupy the throne himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by Lampito 
the mother of Agis, but by a second wife named character of 
Eupolia. He was now at the mature age of forty , 3 A s e3llaua - 
and having been brought up without any prospect of becoming 
king — at least until very recent times — had passed through the 
unmitigated rigour of Spartan drill and training. He was 
distinguished for all Spartan virtues : exemplary obedience to 
authority in the performance of his trying exercises, military as 
well as civil ; emulation in trying to surpass every competitor ; 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in enduring 
hardship ; simplicity and frugality in all his personal habits ; 
extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- citizens. Towards 
his personal friends or adherents he was remarkable for fervour 
of attachment, even for unscrupulous partisanship, with a 
readiness to use all his influence in screening their injustices or 
shortcomings ; while he was comparatively placable ancl generous 
in dealing with rivals at home, notwithstanding his eagerness to 
be first in every sort of competition . 4 His manners were cheerful 
and popular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though be laboured under the 
additional defect of lameness on one leg , 5 which accounts for liis 

iXen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2; Pausanias, 360 b.C. 
iii. 8, 4 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3. 4 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c 2 — B ; 

2 Herodot. v. 66. Xenoph. Agesil. vri. 3 ; Plutarch, 

3 1 confess I do not understand how Apopnth. Laconic, p. 212 D. 
Xenophfin can affirm iu^his Agesilaus, 6 Plutarch, Agesu. c. 2 ; Xenoph, 
i. 6—' Avr|crL\ttOS tolwv «tl pe v i/sds <hv Agesil. Viil 1. 

eruve rq? jSairiAetas. For he himself It appears that the mother ot 
says (ii. 28), and it seems well estab- Agesilaus was a very small woman, 
lished. that Agesilaus died at the age and that Archidamus had incurred the 
of above 80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40) ; censure of the Ephors, on that especial 
and his death must have been about ground, for marrying her. 
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constant refusal to suffer bis statue to be taken . 1 He was 
indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of selfish feeling, 
except in his passion for superiority and power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had never 
yet been tried in any military command, though he had probably 
served in the army either at Dekeleia or in Asia. Much of his 
character therefore lay as yet undisclosed. And his popularity 
may perhaps have been the greater at the moment when the 
throne became vacant, inasmuch as, having never been put in a 
position to excite jealousy, he stood distinguished only for 
accomplishments, efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, 
wherein even the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal 
terms. Nay, so complete were the self- constraint and the habit 
of smothering emotions generated, by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time know 
him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate friends , 2 
both having been placed as boys in the same herd or troop for 
the purpose of discipline : a strong illustration of the equalizing 
character of this discipline, since we know that Lysander was of 
poor parents and condition . 3 He made the mistake of supposing 
Agesilaus to be of a disposition particularly gentle and manage- 
able, and this was his main inducement for espousing the 
pretensions of the latter to the throne after the decease of Agis. 
Lysander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus became king, on a 
great increase of bis own. influence, and especially on a renewed 
mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, at least as real chief 
under the titular headship of the new king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which always 
Conflicting marked the funeral of a king of Sparta were 
of Age&iiaua termirLa k e( V and the day arrived for installation of 
andleoty- a new king, Agesilaus, under the promptings of 
clrLiSs. Lysander, stood forward to contest the legitimacy and 
the title of Leotychid^s, and to claim the sceptre for himself — a 
true Herakleid, brother of the late King Agis. In the debate, 
which probably took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate, but before the assembled citizens besides, Lysander warmly 
seconded his pretensions. Of this debate, unfortunately, we are 

1 Xen. Ages. xi. 7 ; Plut. Ages. c. 2. 3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. * Xenoph. Hellen iii. 3, 1 
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not permitted to know much. We cannot doubt that the mature 
age and excellent reputation of Agesilaus would count as a great 
recommendation when set against an untried youth ; and this 
was probably the real point (since the relationship of both was so 
near) upon which decision turned, 1 for the legitimacy of Leoty- 
cliides was positively asseverated by his mother Timaea, 2 and we- 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred to the 


Objection 
taken 


nf his 
lameness — 
oracle pro- 
1 by 


Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was, however, one circumstance which stood much in 
the way of Agesilaus — his personal deformity. A 
lame kiug of Sparta had never yet been known. 

And if we turn back more than a century to the ^Siaos 
occurrence of a similar deformity in one of the ontha 

J ground 

Battiad princes at Kyr£ne, 3 we see the Kyrenians ' ■ ’ 
taking it so deeply to heart, that they sent to ask 
advice from Delphi, and to invite the Mantineian ^ced^y^ 
reformer DemSnax. Over and above this sentiment -eluded 
of repugnance, too, the gods had specially forewarned StSpreta- 
Sparta to beware of “a lame reign”. Diopeithes, a 
prophet and religious adviser of high reputation, 
advocated the cause of Leotychides. He produced an ancient 
oracle, telling Sparta that “with all her pride she must not suffer 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing ; 4 for, if she did so* 
unexampled suffering and ruinous wars would long beset her 
This prophecy had already been once invoked, about eighty years- 
earlier, 5 but with a very different interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders like ThemistoklSs or Lysander it was an accomplishment 
of no small value to he able to elude inconvenient texts or intract- 
able religious feelings by expository ingenuity. And Lysander 
here raised his voice (as Themistokles had done on the momentous- 
occasion before the battle of Salamis 6 ) to combat the professional 
expositors; contending that by “a lame reign” the god meant 


1 Plutarch, Lysanfl. c, 22; Plutarch, p&<n\T)iriv rov 'ApKeo-iXeta 6 iral? Bd-rros, 

Agesil. c. 8 ; Xen. Hellem ill. 8, 2 ; yo*°s re euiv #eai ov* ip-riirovs. jh Se 
Xen. Agesil. 1 , 5 — KpCvncra 7/ n-oAi? KvpT?va“oi irp b $■ ttj y k a.Ta.ka.p loti trav 
avemickriTOTepov eTvai 'AyTjm'Aaov /cal tiJJ 0 p 7) v Jirefiirov ey AeA^oify, eTret- 

•yeVet koX rfiaperji, &C. pTjcro/aeVovff ovriva. r^oiray /caracrnjo-a- 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2. This state- fuvot KaMurra av oikboibi'. 

ment conti adiets the talk imputed to 4 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22 ; Plutarch* 
Timm a by Duris (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Agesil. c. 3 ; Pausan. iii. 8, 5. 

Plutarch, Alkibiarl. c. 23). 5 Diod&r. xi._50. 

3 Herodot. iv. 101. fitefie'faro Ss ttjv 3 Herodot. vii. 143. 
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not a bodily defect in the king— which might not even be con- 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt 1 — but the reign 
-of any king who was not a genuine descendant of Herakles. 

The influence of Lysander , 2 combined doubtless with a 
preponderance of sentiment already tending towards 
fe prXerced Agesilaus, caused this effort of interpretative subtlety 
asking— £q I 30 -welcomed as convincing, and led to the nomina- 
whi P ch ,0nS tion of the lame candidate as king. There was, how- 
mSed 18 * ever, a considerable minority, to whom this decision 
Lender’s 0 a PP eare ^ a s ^ n a g&hist the gods and a mockery of the 
interpreta- oracle. And though the murmurs of such dissen- 
tior1, tientsweie kept down by the ability and success of 

Agesilaus during the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 
last years, calamity and humiliation were poured thickly upon 
this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly round to 
their view. Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, with feelings 
■of bitter repentance, that the divine word never failed to come 
true at last , 3 * and that Sparta was justly punished for having 
wilfully shut her eyes to the distinct and merciful warning 
vouchsafed to her, about the mischiefs of “ a lame reign 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired the 
large property left by the late King Agis : an acquisition which 
enabled him to display his generosity by transferring half of it 
■at once to his maternal relatives — for the most part poor persons . 5 
The popularity acquired by this step was still further increased 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 3. w? ovk 

oloito, toi/ 0eov to-uto leeAeiieLV 0uAa- 
£atr9ai t p.ri irp 0 tttt a C tr as tu x 
Aeucr-fl, iAAa pa\\ov, fxrj ovk Stv tov 
yfoov? {JcL<rL\tvrj]. 

Congenital lameness would be re- 
garded as a mark of divine displeasure, 
and therefore a disqualification from 
the throne, as in the case of Battus of 
Kyr&nft above noticed. But the words 
X«A)| (Batn'Affia were general enough to 
■cover both the cases— superinduced as 
well as congenital lameness. It is 
upon this that Lysander founds liis 
inference— that the god did not mean 
to allude to bodily lameness at all. 

2 Pausanias, iii. 8, 5 ; Plutarch, 

Agesil. c. 3 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22 ; 
Justin, vi. 2. 

3*TS’ olov, & mufief, irpo rcfiigw a<fmp 

Tqvttos to 0 Eon*po 7 rov 17 /uv 


Tt}? 7roAat0aTQU rrpovotay, 

*Ov ekaxev, &C 

This is a splendid chorus of the 
Trachinise of Sophokl&s (S22) pro- 
claiming their sentiments on the awful 
death of Hfirakl&s in the tunic of 
Nessus, which has just been announced 
as about to happen. 

4 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plutarch, 
Compai . Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. ’A-^- 
eriAao? fie T7ji/ /3acrtAetav efio£e Aa/3 e“v, 
ovre ri irpoy 0«oi»s dfxefJLirro^^ ovre ra 
7Tpos ai/0pw7rous, KpCv as vo0eias Aeconi- 
X^rjr, vibv avrou an-efieifev 6 dLfieA^bs 
yvq triovy rbv fie \p7]trp.bv KareLpiiivevird- 
/Ltevo? tov 7repl tt|s x w ^o T1 7 T °v* Again, 
ib. C. 2. Sl’ 'Ay^o-i'Aaov e7rcer/efirrjire ti3 

AiJeravSpos. 

5 Xen. Agesil. iv. 5 ; Plutarch, Ages, 
c. 1. 
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by Iris manner of conducting himself towards the Ephors and 
Senate. Between these magistrates and the kings 
there was generally a bad understanding. The kings, conduct of 
not having lost the tradition of the plenary power hfcou.uS.i~ 
once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed as much ^pSora-hfe 
haughty reserve as they dared, towards an authority great mflu- 
now become essentially superior to their own. But Sparta— his 
Agesilaus — not less from his own pre-established habits ^lbrned 
than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his with un- 
title — adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. paitSan - 115 
He not only took pains to avoid collision with the sllip 
Ephors, but showed marked deference both to their orders and to- 
their persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared : 
he conciliated both Ephors and Senators by timely presents . 1 By 
such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact observance of' 
the laws and customs , 2 he was himself the greatest gainer. Com- 
bined with that ability and energy in which he was never defi- 
cient, it ensured to him more real power than had ever fallen to- 
the lot of any king of Sparta— power, not merely over the military 
operations abroad which usually fell to the kings, but also over 
the policy of the state at home. On the increase and maintenance 
of that real power, his chief thoughts were concentrated : new 
dispositions generated by kingship, which had never shown them- 
selves in him before. Despising, like Lysander, both money, 
luxury, and all the outward show of power, he exhibited, as a 
king, an ultra-Spartan simplicity, carried almost to aftectation, in 
diet, clothing, and general habits. But like Lysander also, ho' 
delighted in the exercise of dominion through the medium ot 
knots or factions of devoted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. Though 
an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny and still less to- 
plunder, for his own benefit, Agesilaus thus made himself the 
willing instrument of both, for the benefit of his various coadjutors 
and friends, whose power and consequence he identified with his 


At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta was at the 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 4. Plutarch, Apopthegru. Laconica, pp. 

2 Xen. AgesiL vii. 2. 209 F— 212 D. 

Slsokratis, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. SeB the inch lent alluded to hyTheo- 
100 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3, 13—23 ; pompus ap. AthBuseum, xiii. p. 009. 
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maximum of lier power, holding nearly all the Grecian towns as 
subject allies, with, or without tribute. She was engaged m the 
task (as has already been mentioned) of protecting the Asiatic 
Greeks against the Persian satraps in their neighbourhood. And 
khe most interesting portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the 
earnestness with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability 
■with which he conducted, this great Pan-hellemc duty. It will 
he seen that success in his very promising career was intercepted 1 
by his had factious subservience to partisans, at home and abroad 
— by his unmeasured thirst for Spartan omnipotence — and his 
indifference or aversion to any generous scheme of combination 
with the cities dependent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous internal 
conspiracy with which Sparta was threatened. The 
AS 398— “ lame reign 55 was as yet less than twelve months old, 

Dangerous wteiL ^g esilaus > engaged in sacrificing at one 

conspnacy of the established state solemnities, was apprised by 
terror^ the officiating prophet that the victims exhibited 
saenfces. menacing symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the 
most formidable character. A second sacrifice gave 
yet worse promise ; and on the third the terrified prophet 
exclaimed : “Agesilaus, the revelation before us imports that we 
are actually in the midst of our enemies 5J . They still continued 
to sacrifice, but victims were now offered to the averting and pre- 
serving gods, with prayers that these latter, by tutelary interpo- 
sition, would keep off the impending peril. At length, after 
much repetition and great difficulty, favourable victims were 
obtained, the meaning of which was soon made clear. Five days 
afterwards, an informer came before the Ephors communicating 
the secret, that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organized 
by a citizen named Kinadon . 2 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, but not one 
-of that select number called the Equals or the Peers. It has 
already been mentioned that inequalities had been gradually 
growing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, tending tacitly to 
set apart a certain number of them under the name of The Peers, 
-and all the rest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. 

1 Isnkrat&a (Orat. v. ut sup.) makes a remark in substance the same. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 4. 
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Besides this, since the qualification of every family lasted only 
so long as tlie citizen could furnish a given contribu- ch ara aer 
tion for himself and his sons to the public mess-table, an(i P^ 1 2 - 
and since industry of every kind was inconsistent chief con- 
with the rigid personal dulling imposed upon all of xmadon— 
them, the natural consequence was, that in each statB^of^ 
generation a certain number of citizens became dis- sparta— 
franchised and diopped off. But these disfranchised 
men did not become Perioeki or Helots. They were mdcon- 
"Still citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, 
might be at any time renewed by tbe munificence of a rich 
man j 1 so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were 
known under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a young 
man of remarkable strength and courage, who had discharged 
with honour liis duties in the Lykurgean discipline , 3 and had 
imbibed from it that sense of personal equality and that con- 
tempt of privilege which its theory as well as its practice sug- 
gested. Notwithstanding all exactness of duty performed, he 
found that the constitution, as practically worked, excluded him 
from the honours and distinctions of the state, reserving them 
for the select citizens known under the name of Peers. And this 
exclusion had become more marked and galling since the forma- 
tion of the Spartan empire after the victory of iEgospotami, 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties and others), 
all monopolized by the Peers, had been so much multiplied. 
Debarred from the great political prizes, Kinadon was still em- 
ployed hy the Ephors, in consequence of his high spirit and 
military sufficiency, in that standing force which they kept for 
maintaining order at home . 3 He had been the agent ordered on 
several of those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 


1 See ch. vi of this History. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iiL 3, 5. oZtk 
(Kinadon) S’ veavCtrico* r k a! rb eZSo? 
#ca! tt]v evpuxrr of, ov fievroe ruv 

hfiottav. 

The meaning of the term OE ogotot 
fluctuates in Xenoph&n : it sometimes, 
as hoio, is used tD signify the privi- 
leged Peers — again De Repub. Laced, 
xiii 1; ami Anab. iv. t>, 14. Sometimes 
again it is used agreeably to the Ly- 


kurgean theory, whereby every citizen, 
who rigorously discharged lus duty in 
the public drill, belonged to the number 
(De Rep. Lac. x. 7). 

TherB was a variance between the 
theory and the practice. 

8 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. yuypernK.ee 
$e Kill oAA’ tjStj b '&tvdfi(iiv rots ’E^dpots 
Totavra. ill. 3, 7. oi tTVvrerayfjievoi 
ilfiuv (Kinadon says) ai/roV oirAa kckt^- 

IxeQa. 
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employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. But 
this was no satisfaction to his mind ; nay, probably, by bringing 
him into close contact with the men in authority, it contributed 
to lessen his respect for them. He desired “ to be inferior to no 
man in Sparta” 1 — and his conspiracy was undertaken to realize 
this object by breaking up the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general in- 
security which pervaded the political society of 
theEpbors Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret police and 
tionfid 8 *" system of espionage which reached its height of un- 
befora scrupulous efficiency under the title of the Krypteia. 
them. Such precautions were now more than ever requisite ; 
for the changes in the practical working of Spartan politics 
tended to multiply the number of malcontents, and to throw the 
Inferiors as well as the Perioeki and the Neodamodes (manumitted 
Helots) into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus sure of 
encouragement and reward, and the man who now came to the 
Ephors either was really an intimate friend of Kinadon, or had 
professed himself such in order to elicit the secret. “Kinadon 
(said he to the Ephors) brought me to the extremity of the 
market-place, and bade me count how many Spartans there were 
therein. I reckoned up about forty, besides the King, the Ephors, 
and the Senators. Upon my asking him why he desired me to 
count them, he replied — Because these are the men, and the only 
men, whom you have to look upon as enemies ; 2 all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and com- 
rades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or two Spartans 
whom we met in the roads, or who were lords in the country 
districts, as our only enemies ; every one else around them being 
friendly to our purpose.” “ How many did he tell you were the 
accomplices actually privy to the scheme?” asked the Ephors. 
“Only a few (was the reply), but those thoroughly trustworthy : 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around them 
were accomplices— Inferiors, Perioeki, Neodamodes, and Helots, 

i Xbii. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. /iTjSevos incides with Aristotle (Polit. v.^ 6, 2)— 

■fjrriui' «!vai twj' iv Acuee8ttijU.ovi W&S tj orav avSptoSijs ns &v fiij fierixi j tup 

the declaration of Kinadon when seized tiijmv, oW KivaSw 6 Hjv evr 'AyTjtnXaou 

and questioned by the Ephors concern- o-vcmjtras eiriBcrw «irt tous Sn-apndTos. 

ing liis purposes. Substantially ib co- 3 * * Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 5. 
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all alike ; for whenever any one among these classes talked about 
a Spartan, he could not disguise his intense antipathy — he talked 
as if he could eat the Spartans raw .” 1 

“ But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon upon 
getting arms? 3 ’ “His language was (replied the 
witness) — We of the standing force have our own discontent 
arms all ready ; and here are plenty of knives, swords, £y d 
spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes, on sale in this the con- 
market-place, to suit an insurgent multitude ; besides, apirators * 
every man who tills the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has 
tools by him which will serve as weapons in case of need, espe- 
cially in a struggle with enemies themselves unarmed . 73 On 
being asked what was the moment fixed for execution, the 
witness could not tell : he had been instructed only to remain on 
the spot, and he ready . 2 

It does not appear that this man knew the name of any person 
concerned, except Kinadon himself. So deeply were Alarmoi; 
the Ephors alarmed, that they refrained from any the Ephors 
formal convocation even of what was called the m^cuvres 
Lesser Assembly— including the Senate, of which the jJLndmg 16 " 
kings were members ex officio, and perhaps a few other Kinadon 
principal persons besides. But the members of this privately ' 
assembly were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency — Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest Kinadon 
at once in Sparta appeared imprudent ; since liis accomplices, of 
number as yet unknown, would be thus admonished either to 
break out in insurrection, or at least to make their escape. But 
an elaborate stratagem was laid for arresting him out of Sparta, 
without the knowledge of hus accomplices. The Ephors, calling 
him before them, professed to confide to him (as they had done 
occasionally before) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town 
on the frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia), and there to seize 
some parties designated by name in a formal Skytale or warrant ; 


^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 6 . airol /u.eVroi The Greeks dill not think themselves 
irao-Li/ e<f)a.(rav ayvcibcvai leal eiAcuo-LP kcil obliged to lpstram the full expres- 
veoSajawfico-L, KaL tol 9 uTro/jteLotn, jcou toIs sum of vindictive feeling The poet 
irtpLOLKoi?' 07T0U 7 Ip ev toutols ri? Aoyoj Theoguis ’wishes “that he may 
yevoLTo ir€p\.'2,TrapTiaTtbv 1 ovbt.ua. inivaa-tiat one clay come to diink thB blood of 
KpvTTTetv to psf) ovx av ica i Hip.tLv those who had ill-used him” (v. 349 

iff 8 ic lv av t at v. Gaisf.). 

ThB expression is Homeric;— wjwbv - Xen. Bellen. hi. 3, 7. on ImSyipelv 
/3ej9pudai? HpCap.ov t &C. (Iliad, iv. 35). cl irapfjyybAuei/oi/ eiij. 

7 — 27 
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including some of the Aulomte Perioeki, some Helota, and one 
other person by name, a woman of peculiar beauty resident at 
the place, whose influence was understood to spread disaffection 
among all the Lacedaemonians who came thither, old as well as 
young. 1 When Kinadon inquired what force he wa3 to take 
with him on the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion 
that they were picking out companions with views hostile to him, 
desired him to go to the Hippagretes (or commander of the 300 
youthful guards called Horsemen, though they were not really 
mounted) and ask for the first six or seven men of the guard 2 
who might happen to he in the way. But they (the Ephors) had 
already held secret communication with the Hippagretes, and had 
informed him both whom they wished to be sent, and what the 
persons sent were to do. They then despatched Kinadon on his 
pretended mission, telling him that they should place at his dis- 
posal three carts, in order that he might more easily bring home 
the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the smallest 
Kinadon ia suspicion of the plot laid for him by the Ephors, 
terrogated w k°> *° ma ^ e their purpose sure, sent 2111 additional 
and exe- * body of the guards after him, to quell any resistance 
accomplices w ^ ic ^ might possibly arise. But their stratagem 
andfoe^d’ suc ceeded 3,8 completely as they could desire. He 
conspiracy was seized on the road by those who accompanied him 
broken up. ostensibly for his pretended mission. These men 
interrogated him, put him to the torture, 3 and heard from his 


IXen. Hellen. ill 3, 8. ayayelv tie 
iiceAkVOP /col l rijv yvvouKa, fj KaWCarn p. ip 
eAcytro avroBt elvai, AvfjLaCvetrBai fie ew/cet 
rouy d0i/ci/oup,&Mjvy AoucefijujxtmW Veal 
irpeafivTepovs /cal veu)r epovs. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at Sparta 
were not mounted ; they were a select 
body of 300 youthful citizens, employed 
either on home police or on foreign 
service 

See Herodot. viii. 124 ; Strabo, x. p. 
4S1 ; K. O. Muller, History of the 
Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12, s. 5, 6. 
t 8 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. epeAAav fie 

ot trvkAafiovTes avToy /lev /earexeii', rovy 
JSe ^vi/etSoras, wv9 6 p,evo i olvtov, 
7 pi vrey aJroire/niret*/*rijj/ raxtV- 
tt)p roty eiftopois. ovto) S’ et^ov oL efiopoi 
irpbs to irpayfia, Sxrrt /cat popav iwireuv 


eirsf. iif/av rots hr Ax/Awvoy. eirel S’ 
BikiripLfiepov tov avSpos -fjf cep imrevs, 
e p cov t a 6 p 6 /jl a t a <o v K l v a. S <o v 
aireypai^e, irapaxpijfia top re p.avTiv 
TicrdjLUVov /cal tdvs eTn.KtupLUTa.TQVS 
£vpekaM Savoy, us S’ av^x^V ° KivaSwv, 
/cou TjkeyxeTOj /cal WjaoAoyet TravrtL, /cat 
tov s ft/vetfiorayeAeye, re'Aoy airin' 
rjpom-o, tL /cal j3ovAop.tVDff ravTa ^par- 
rot , 

Polysenns (ii. 14, 1) in his account of 
this transaction, expressly mentions 
that the Hipneis or guards who accom- 
panied Kinadon put him to the torture 
£orpi=£A.ti)[raj/Tfc 5 ) when they seized him, 
m order to extort the names of his 
accomplices. Even without express 
testimony, we might pretty confidently 
have assumed this. From a man of 
spirit like Kinadon, the chief of a 
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the command of KonSn. While that officer began to show him- 
self, and to act with such triremes as he found in readiness (about 
forty in number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Kilikia to Kaunus, 1 further preparations were vigorously prose- 
cuted in the Phoenician ports, in order to make up the fleet to 
300 sail. 2 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equipment 
Agegilaus reached Sparta— in an age of the world when diplo- 
a liuld foiS mat * c res idents were as yet unknown. A Syracusan 
to Asia, merchant named Herodas, having visited the Phceni- 
pawed by cian P orfcs f° r trading purposes, brought back to 
lysander. Sparta intelligence of the preparations which he had 
seen, sufficient to excite much uneasiness. The Spartans were 
taking counsel among themselves, and communicating with their 
neighbouring allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lvsander, 
stood forward as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. He 
proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan citizens or 
Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers ; 2000 JSTeo- 
damodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the Ephors were probably 
glad to send away, and who would be selected from the bravest 
and most formidable ; and 6000 hoplites from the land allies, to 
whom the prospect of a rich service against Asiatic enemies 
would be tempting. Of these thirty Spartans Lysander intended 
to be leader, and thus, reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over Agesilaus, to exercise the real command himself without 
the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian arms, either by 
land or sea. He looked upon the announcement of the Phoenician 
fleet to he an empty threat, as it had so often proved in the mouth 
of Tissaphernls during the late war ; while the Cyreian expedi- 
tion had inspired him further with ardent hopes of another 
successful Anabasis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the 
sea-coast iDwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
newly-acquired ascendency in re-establishing everywhere the 
Dekarchies, which had excited such intolerable hatred and exer- 
cised so much oppression that even the Ephors had refused to 
lend positive aid in upholding them, so that they had been in 
several places broken up or modified. 3 If the ambition of 

i Diod&r. slv. 39—70. a Xen. HellBn. iii 4, 1. 3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 
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Agesilaua was comparatively less stained by personal and factions 
antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic in its aim, than that of 
Lysander, it was at the same time yet more unmeasured in 
respect to victory over the Great King, whom he dreamt of 
dethroning, or at least of expelling from Asia Minor and the 
coast. 1 * So powerful was the influence exercised by the Cyreian 
expedition over the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks ; 
so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of Agesilaus, 


for which no one before had given him credit. 

Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men in Greece, 
it turned out to be rash and improvident, so far as Iarn . eplanB 
the stability of the Lacedaemonian empire was con- of Agesilaus 
cerned. That empire ought to have been made sure i£ r the nilUeat 
by sea, where its real danger lay, before attempts tatmmr 
were made to extend it by new inland acquisitions. 

And except for purposes of conquest, there was no need of further 
reinforcements in Asia Minor, since Derkyllidas was already 
there with a force competent to make heal against the satraps. 
Nevertheless, the Lacedaemonians embraced the plan eagerly; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the subject cities, 
by the partisans of Lysander and in concert with him, to entreat 


that Agesilaus might be placed at the head of the expedition, 
with as large a force as he required. 3 

No difficulty, probably, was found in levying the proposed 
number of men from the allies, since there was great General 
promise of plunder for the soldiers in Asia. But the ^^ gness 
altered position of Sparta with respect to her most spartan 
powerful allies was betrayed by the refusal of ThSbes, serve in the 
Corinth, and Athens to take any part in the expedi- ^trefusal 

tion. The refusal of Corinth, indeed, was excused from 

7 ' Th&bes 

professedly on the ground of a recent inauspicious Corinth, 

conflagration of one of the temples in the city ; and aiL<i Atliens ’ 
that of Athens, on the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet 


repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to conceive 
some hope from the projects of Kon6n. s 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1. eAn-tfias (TTpareva-arav trpo repov apxyjv, &C. 

&a - 2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. S. 

Xen. Agesilaus, i. 36. bnvouv koX a Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5 ; Pausan. iii. 
t\iri£uiv KaraAvreiv ttj*' eir! tj)i/ 'EAAifia 9, 1. 
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The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to take the 
Ageaiiaus command and pass into Asia lent peculiar importance 
limself with. entei 'P r i se - The Spartan kings, m their 

Agamenmdn function of leaders of Greece, conceived themselves 
sa?riflce°at to have inherited the sceptre of Agamemnon and 
OrestSs ; 1 and Agesilaus, especially, assimilated his 
expedition to a new Trojan war — an effort of united 
Greece for the purpose of taking vengeance on the 
common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. The 
sacrifices having been found favourable, Agesilaus took measures 
for the transit of the troops from various ports to Ephesus. But 
he himself, with one division, touched in his way at Geraestus, 
the southern point of Euboea ; wishing to cross from thence and 
sacrifice at Aulis, the port of Boeotia where Agamemnbn had 
offered his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot and began 
the sacrifice without asking permission from the Thebans ; more- 
over, he was accompanied by bis own prophet, who conducted 
the solemnities in a manner not consistent with the habitual 
practice of the temple or chapel of Artemis at Aulis. On both 
these grounds the Thebans, resenting the proceeding as an insult, 
sent a body of armed men, and compelled him to desist from the 
sacrifice. 2 Not taking part themselves in the expedition, they 
probably considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hellenie character of a second 
Agamemn6n; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time when 
0 3 gg Berkyllidas had recently concluded his last armistice 
with Tissapliernes and Pharnabazus — an armistice 
Ageaiiaiuat intended to allow time for mutual communication 
he* c on- 3 ~ k°th with Sparta and the Persian court. On being 

eludes a asked by the satrap what was his purpose in coming, 
sS^wLth" Agesilaus merely renewed the demand which had 
nSs 341 * 1161 " before been made by Derkyllidas — of autonomy for 
the Asiatic Greeks. TissaphernSs replied by propos- 
ing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could communi- 

.. ^Herodot. i. 68; vii. 159; Pausan. 2Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 3, 4; iii. 5, 5; 
ni* 8. Plut. Agesil. c. 6 , Pausan. iii. 9, 2. 


Aulis— is 
•contemp- 
tuously 
hindered 
by the 
Thebans. 
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<;ate with the Persian court — adding that he hoped to he 
empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice was accord- 
ingly sworn, to on both sides for three months, Derkyllidas ^who 
with his army came now under the command of Agesilaus) and 
Herippidas being sent to the satrap to receive his oath, and take 
oaths to him in return . 1 

While the army was thus condemned to temporary inaction at 
Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander began 
to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers, 
and most of all in Agesilaus. So great and established weening 
was the reputation of Lysander— whose statue had “Lysander 
been erected at Ephesus itself in the temple of 
Artemis , 2 as well as in many other cities — that all and to 
tile Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real chief A £ eBilal13 - 
■of the expedition. That he should he real chief, under the 
nominal command of another, was nothing more than what had 
happened before, in the year wherein he gained the great victory 
of lEgospotami — the Lacedaemonians having then also sent him 
out in the ostensible capacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, 
in order to save the inviolability of their own rule that the same 
man should not serve twice as admiral . 3 It was through the 
instigation of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that the 
decemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent to 
Sparta to petition for Agesilaus — a prince as yet untried and 
unknown. So that Lysander— taking credit, with truth, for 
having ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, next this important 
appointment — intended for himself, and was expected by others, 
to exercise a fresh turn of command, and to renovate in every 
town the discomfited or enfeebled Dekarchies. Numbers of his 
partisans came to Ephesus to greet his arrival, and a crowd of 
petitioners were seen following his steps everywhere ; while 
Agesilaus himself appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover 
Lysander resumed all that insolence of manner which he had 


i Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 5, 6; Xen. 
Agesilaus, i. 10. 

The term of three months is spe cined 
only in the latter passage. The former 
armistice of Derkyllidas was pro- 
bably not expired when Agesilaus first 
arrived. 

-s Pausan. vi. 3, 6. 


3 Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 7. This rule 
does not seem to have been adhered 
to afterwards. Lysander was sent out 
again as commander in 403 B.c. It is 
possible indeed that he may have been 
again sent out as nominal secretary' to 
some other person named as com- 
mander. 
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contracted during his fqrmer commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater offence, since the manner of Agesilaus- 
was both courteous and simple in a peculiar degree . 1 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander had been 
Agesilaus named to preside, finding themselves neither consulted 
humbles bv him nor solicited by others, were deeply dissatisfied. 
|^ rl et Ly _ Their complaints helped to encourage Agesilaus, who 
a^ka to be* 10 was st ^ more keenly wounded in his own personal 
sent away dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious strength 
of will, such as he had not before been known to possess. He 
successively rejected every petition preferred to him by or 
through Lysander— a systematic purpose which, though never 
formally announced , 2 was presently discerned by the petitioners,, 
by the Thirty, and by Lysander himself. The latter thus found 
himself not merely disappointed in all his calculations, hut 
b nTrrili a.tp.rl to excess, though without any tangible ground of 
complaint. He was forced to warn his partisans that his 
intervention was an injury and not a benefit to them ; that 
they must desist from obsequious attention to him, and must 
address themselves directly to Agesilaus. With that prince he 
also remonstrated on his own account — “ Truly, Agesilaus, you 
know how to degrade your friends — “ Ay, to he sure (was the 
reply), those among them who want to appear greater than I am 
but such as seek to uphold me, I should be ashamed if I did not 
know how to Tepay with due honour.” Lysander was constrained 
to admit the iorce of this reply, and to request, as the only means 
of escape from present and palpable humiliation, that he might 
be sent on some mission apart, engagmg to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed . 3 * 5 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to Agesilaus 
than to himself, being readily assented to, he was despatched 
on a mission to the Hellespont Faithful to his engagement of 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c 7. Agesilaus, c. 7, 8 ; Plutarch, Lysand. 

2 The sarcastic remarks which c. S3. 

Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, call- It is remarkable that in the Opus- 
ing Lysander “my meat-distributor” culum of XeiiDphOn, a special Pane- 
(KpeoSat-nji/), are not warranted by gync called Agesilaus, not a word is- 

Xenophon, and seem not to be pro- said about this highly characteristic 
bable under the circumstances (Pin- proceeding between Agesilaus and 
tarch, Lysand. c. 23 ; Plutarch, AgesiL Lysander at Ephesus : nor indeed 
c. 8). is the name of Lysander once men- 

5 Xen. HellBn. ill. 4, 7—10 ; Tlutarch, tioued. 
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forgetting past offences and serving with zeal, he found means 
to gain over a Persian grandee named Spithridates, i y8a nderis 
who had received some offence from Pharnabazus. jjjjjjaatth 1 * 
SpithridatSs revolted openly, carrying a regiment of Hellespont 
200 horse to join Agesilaus, who was thus enabled aW^aendiie 
to inform himself fully about the satrapy of Pharna- thare 
bazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia in the neighbour- 
hood of the Propontis and the Hellespont. 1 

The army under Tissaph ernes had been already powerful at 
the moment when his timidity induced him to 
conclude the first armistice with Derkyllidas. But ^breaks 
additional reinforcements, received since the conclu- ^^Agesi- 
sion of the second and more recent armistice, had laus, who 
raised him to such an excess of confidence, that even hST 
before the stipulated three months had expired, he 
sent to insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus retires for 
from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if such of organiz-^ 
departure were delayed. While this message, ac- *f S cav f a] ^ B 
companied by formidable reports of the satrap’s force, 
filled the army at Ephesus with mingled alarm and indignation, 
Agesilaus accepted the challenge with cheerful readiness, 
sending word back that he thanked the satrap for perjuring 
himself in so flagrant a manner, as to set the gods against him 
and ensure their favour to the Greek side. 2 Orders were 
forthwith given, and contingents summoned from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for a forward movement southward, to cross the 
Maeander, and attack Tissaphern§s in Karia, where Jie usually 
resided. The cities on the route were required to provide 
magazines, so that Ti 3 saphern§s, fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the purpose 
of acting on the defensive ; while he kept his numerous cavalry 
in the plain of the Maeander, with a view to overwhelm Agesilaus, 
who had no cavalry, in his march over that level territory 
towards the Karian hills and rugged ground. 

But the Laced aemonian king, having put the enemy on this- 
ialse scent, suddenly turned his march northward towards 
Phrygia and the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissaphernls took no- 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ui. 4. 11, 12 ; Xen. AgesiL i. 12—14 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9 
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pains to aid liis brother satrap, wlio on his side had made few 
preparations for defence. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little 
or no resistance, took many towns and villages, and collected 
abundance of provisions, plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the 
guidance of the revolted Spithridates, and marching as little as 
possible over the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed 
incursions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the 
residence of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
satrapic residence, however, his small body of cavalry, ascending 
an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal detachment of 
Persian cavalry, under Ratkmis and Bagseus, who attacked 
them vigorously, and drove them back with some loss, until 
they were protected by Agesilaus himself coming up with the 
linplites. The effect of such a check (and there were probably 
others of the same kind, though Xenophon does not specify them) 
on the spirits of the army was discouraging. On the next 
morning, the sacrifices being found unfavourable for further 
advance, Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. 
He reached Ephesus about the close of autumn, resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, which 
experience proved to be indispensable . 1 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more lucrative 
Agesilaus than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring to 
tolnoney* v ^ ew different merits of his lieio Agesilaus ; in 
for himself, doing which he exhibits to us ancient warfare and 
enricimig Asiatic habits on a very painful sule In common 
his friends. both with Eallikratidas and Ly&ander, though not 
with the ordinary Spartan commanders, Agesilaus was indifferent 
to the acquisition of money for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive at 
unwarrantable modes of acquisition for their benefit. Deserters 
often came in to give information of rich prizes nr valuable 
prisoners ; which advantages, if he had chosen, he might have 
appropriated to himself. But he made it a practice to throw 
both the booty and the honour in the way of some favourite 

i Xen. Hellen. lii. 4, 13—15 ; Sen. Plutarch, Agesil c. 9. 

Agesil, L 23. en-el jj.wtol ovSl iv rfi These military operations of Agesi- 
'topv y><y. ava ra irefita efiwaTo trrpa * laus are loosely adveitecl to in the 
TeiW0n,i, 5ia ttjv $a.pi/aBdjOv LTrxreLap, early part of c 79 Df the fourteenth 
•Ac. Book of Dioddrus. 
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supply tlie large demand for the harems and religious worship of 
many Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way of 
•a plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced often to 
leave by the way-side the little children whom they had pur- 
chased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or starvation. In this 
wretched condition they were found by Agesilaus on his march. 
His humane disposition prompted him to see them carried to a 
place of safety, where he gave them in charge of those old natives 
whom age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indeed in a 
Grecian general towards the conquered, he earned the gratitude 
of the captives and the sympathies of every one around . 1 

This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the ancient 
world in reference to details which Grecian historians rarely con- 
descend to unveil, demonstrates the compassionate disposition of 
Agesilaus. We find in conjunction with it another anecdote, 
illustrating the Spartan side of his character. The prisoners 
who had been captured during the expedition were brought 
to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves for the profit 

1 Xen. AgesiL i 21. nai iroMaxis for eunuchs, who were supposed to 
fxhf n-pQTj-y dpeve rols trrpariwTius toii? make better and more attached ser- 
i Aia-jco jitevoTJ? py ^ is iSisous vants. Herodot. yiii. 105 V OKU? yip 
TLfj.03 pe t <r0 ai, aAA’ is avflpiJTrous KnjcnuTp (Pauionius) 7raLfia? etSeo? 
ovras tf) v \a (T & c i v. iroAAaKi? $e, eirappivovs, e/crapi 'uv, iytveuv emaAep 
oirore fi.eTaL<rTpa.TOTreSevoiTO, el a ter- ey Sapfit? tp icai v E0ecrDV xP 7 i/ il *' Tttlv 
<Qo tr ok a-TaXe Ae tpL/jte t-a irat&apia pteyiAup ■ rropi^ -j^ap rotert ^apjSa^otcrL 
ft t k p a e pir 6 p to v, (S. it o AAo t TiputirepoCeio-L ol evvoujfot, iriorios gtt/eKa 
eirwAouv, Siaro v o pi £ e tv /it) r»j? Tratnj? tuv ivopx^v. Boys were 
Sv v a a- 0 a t av tv ini kdlI necessary, as the operation was per- 

rp e£e tv) eTrepteAeTo^Kal tovtwv , S^up formed in childhood or youth— TrcuStp 
eruyKoptfoLTo iroi • tol ? S’ a-5 5ti yijpas eKTOjutat (Herodot. vi. 0 — 32 ■ compare 
KaraAcAtijupeVoLs atYptaAtiroL? irpoo-traT- iii. 45). The Babylonians, in addition 
rev iTrLfieXeladcu avruv, up pyre iurb to their large pecuniary tribute, had to 
KyvtLVf pqO ' t&jto Aibcur, SiaQQeipoivro. furnish to the Persian court annually 
werre ov povov ojt irvvda.v6p.svot tcuJto, 500 jraifiap cVroptia? (Herodot. ill. 92). 
iAAa mi oivtoI oi aKurK.optvoi, euptevst? For some further remarks on the pre- 
avrw tyLyi-ovTo. ference of the Persians both for the 

Herodotus affirms that the Thra- persons and the services Df etivovxoL, 
cians also sold their children for sqb Dio Chrysostom. Orat. xxi p. 270 ; 
exportation — TruAeiJo-L ra reKi/a en-’ Xenoph. Cyiopsed. vii 5, 61 — 65. Hel- 
efayuyi/ (Heiod. v. 6); compare Philo- larukus (Fr. 169, ed. Didot) affirmed 
stiatus, Vit. Apollon, viii 7—12, p. that the Persians had derived both 
346 ; and ch. xvi. of this History. the persons so employed, and the 

Herodotus mentions the Chian mer- habit of employing them from the 
chant Panionius (like the “ Mitylenceus Babylonians. 

mango ” in Martial— “Sed Mitylensei When Mr. Hanway was travelling 
rpseus mangonis ephebus"— Martial, near the Caspian, among the Kalmucks, 
vii 79) as having conducted on a large little children of two or three years of 
scale the trade of purchasing boy a, look- age were often tendered to him for 
ing out for such as were handsome, to sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway^s 
supply the great demand in the East Travels, ch. xvi pp. 65, 66). 
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of the army. Agesilaus — being then busily employed in train- 
ing his troops to military efficiency, especially for Spartan 
the cavalry service during the ensuing cam paign — side of his 
thought it advisable to impress them with contempt erposiir^of 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. 

He therefore directed the heralds who conducted the different 
auction to put the prisoners up to sale in a state of ISStics °* 
perfect nudity. To have the body thus exposed was 8,11(1 &reeks * 
a thing never done, and even held disgraceful, by the native 
Asiatics ; while among the Greeks, the practice was universal for 
purposes of exercise — or at least had become universal during 
the last two or three centuries— for we are told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout Greece. 
It was one of the obvious differences between Grecian and 
Asiatic customs 1 — that in the former, both the exercises of the 
palaestra, as well as the matches in the solemn games, required 
competitors of every rank to contend naked. Agesilaus himself 
stripped thus habitually ; Alexander prince of Maeedon had done 
so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium 2 ; also the combatants 
out of the great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, when they 
gained their victories in the Olympic pankratium ; and all those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended from 
gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his compli- 
mentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special orders to 
put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked ; not at all by way 
of insult, but in order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek soldier 
who contemplated them how much he gained by his own bodily 
training and frequent exposure, and how inferior was the 
condition of men whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They 
displayed a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and un- 
developed muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages 
instead of walking or running ; from whence we indirectly learn 
that many of them were men in wealthy circumstances. And 
the purpose ol Agesilaus was completely answered ; since his 
soldiers, when they witnessed such evidences of bodily in- 

1 Herodot. i 10. irapa yap TOiat ey cucr yvvtjv p.eya\r\v ifcepei. Cp. Thuc. 
Avfiotfn, crxeSbv Si irapa To‘m aAAmcn i. 0 ; Plato, Republic, v. 3, p. 452 D. 

|3 ap /S dp olctl, /cat a vBpa b<f)Qi)vaL yvp.vo*>, 2 Hero dot. V. 22. 
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competence, thought that “the enemies against whom they 
had to contend were not more formidable than women 5; . 1 
Such a method of illustrating the difference between good 
and bad physical training would hardly have occurred to 
any one except a Spartan, brought up under the Lykurgean 
rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of his soldiers 
Efforts of the i ne thciency untrained bodies, he kept them 
Agesilaus throughout the winter under hard work and drill, as 
army^and 3 well in the palaestra as in arms. A force of cavalry 
mure was s tiH wanting. To procure it, he enrolled all the 
richest Greeks in the various Asiatic towns, as con- 
scripts to serve on horseback ; giving each of them leave to 
exempt himself, however, by providing a competent substitute 
and equipment — man, horse, and arms . 2 Before the commence- 
ment of spring, an adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled 
at Ephesus, and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the 
whole winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to* 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in the 
palsestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the example 
of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given to the diligent 
and improving, among hoplites, horsemen, and light troops ; 
while the armourers, braziers, leather- cutters, &c., all the various 
artizans whose trade lay in muniments of war, were in the fullest 
employment. “It was a sight full of encouragement (says 
Xenophon, who was doubtless present and took part in it) to see 
Agesilaus and the soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with 
wreaths on their heads, and marching to the temple of Artemis 
to dedicate their wreaths to the goddess . 33 3 


i Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. ijy<nJpevefc ceeding somewhat similar on the part 
it, icai to Ka.Ta(f)povetv tuiv iro\efiL<iiv of Gelon, after his great victory over 
p~jht\v nva e^aAAeiv irpos rb pdxeo-0m, the^ Carthaginians at Hunera in 
irpoc .77s toZs KTfpv^L, revs viTo tuiv krjiTTuiv Sicily ; — “ Gelo Syracusarum tyrannus, 
cLAicKo/ieVovs (SapjSdpous yu/avoiis 7ruAeLv. hello adversus Puenos suscepto, cum 
apuivres ofiv ol o'TpcmwTai Aevicous p.ti/, multos cepisset, infirmissimum quem- 
fito. t& /j.rjSeirore ex8vecr0 ul, pa- que prsecipue ex auxiliaribus, qui 
Acucoiis ie tea l d7n>vons, Sid ro Asi ^7r‘ oxV’ mgerrimi ei ant, nudatum in conspoctu. 
Panov e*vai t eva/iio-av, oiStv Slolo-biv tov suorum produxit, ut persuaderefc 
uoAe/xov t ) si yvvai$i Seot pax eaBai. COnteinnendoS J \ 

Xen. AgesiL i. 28— where he has it— 2 Xen. Hellen. iii 4, 15 : Xen. 
vLovas fie xai itrovuvs, S id to dti ei r* oxv~ Agesil. i. 23. Compare what is related. 
fidruiv elvoi (Polysenus, ii. 1, 5 ; Plu- about Scipio Africanus— Livy, xxix. 1. 
tarch, AgesiL c. y). 2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18 ; Xem. 

Frontmus (i. 18) recounts a pro- Agesil. i. 2b, 27. 
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Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his military opera- 
tions for the spring, the first year of his command had B c 395 _ 
passed over. Thirty fresh counsellors reached Ephesus Ageailaus 
from Sparta, superseding the first thirty under Ly- renews the 
gander, who all went home forthwith. The army was Tissa- SainHt 
now not only more numerous, but better trained and phernGs,^ ^ 
more systematically arranged, than in the preceding victory near 
campaign. Agesilaus distributed the various divisions Sarais 
under the command of different members of the new Thirty — 
the cavalry being assigned to Xenokl§s, the Neodamode hoplitcs 
to Skytlids, the Cyreians to Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents 
to Migdon. He then gave out that he should march straight 
against Sardis. Nevertheless, Tissaphern§s, who was in that 
place, construing this proclamation as a feint, and believing that 
the real march would be directed against Karia, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Mseander as he had done in the pre- 
ceding campaign ; while his infantry were sent still farther south- 
ward within the Kanan frontier. On this occasion, however, 
Agesilaus marched as he had announced, in the direction of 
Sardis. For three days he plundered the country without seeing 
an enemy ; nor was it until the fourth day that the cavalry of 
Tissaphernes could be summoned back to oppose him, the 
infantry being even yet at a distance. On reaching the banks of 
the river Paktolus, the Persian cavalry found the Greek light 
troops dispersed for the purpose of plunder, attacked them by 
surprise, and drove them in with considerable loss. Presently , 
however, Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian infantry 
could arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, the Persian 
cavalry was a full match lor his cavalry, and in number ap- 
parently superior. But when he brought up his infantry, and 
caused his peltasts and younger hoplites to join the cavalry in a 
vigorous attack, victory soon declared on his side. The Persians 
were put to flight and many of them drowned in the Paktolus. 
Their camp, too, was taken, with a valuable booty, including 
several camels, which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into 
Greece. This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of 
all the territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the 
very gates of that city, plundering the gardens and ornamented 

7 — 28 
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ground, proclaiming liberty to those within, and defying Tissa- 
phernes to come out and fight , 1 

The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now approached 
ArtaXBrx&s * tS c ^ ose ‘ ^he ^ er6ians 111 or near Sardis loudly corn- 
causes Tis- plained of him as leaving them undefended, fiom 
tSSeput 8 cowardice and anxiety for his own residence in Karia ; 

to death, while the court of Susa was now aware that the power- 
and sup er- . 

seded by ^ ful reinforcement which had been sent to him last 

Tithraustes. intended to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had 

beenunade to achieve absolutely nothing. To these grounds of 
just dissatisfaction was added a court- intrigue ; ter which, and to 
the agency of a person yet more worthless and cruel than him- 
self, Tissaphemes fell a victim. The Queen Mother Parysatis 
had never forgiven him for having been one of the principal 
agents in the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. Her influence 
being now re-established over the mind of Artaxerxea, she took 
advantage of the existing discredit of the satrap to get an order 
sent down for his deposition and death. Tithraustes, the bearer 
of this order, seized him by stratagem at Kolossae in Phrygia, 
while he was in the bath, and caused him to be beheaded . 2 

The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was accompanied 
by increased efforts on the part of Persia for prose- 
cuting the war against Sparta with vigour, by sea as 
well as by land, and also for fomenting the anti- 
Spartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately 
after the death of Tissaphernes, Tithraustes endea- 
voured to open negotiations with Agesilaus, who was in 
military possession of the country round Sardis, while 
that city itself appears to have been occupied by Ariseus — pro- 
bably the same Persian who had formerly been general under 
Cyrus, and who had now again revolted from Artaxerxes . 3 * * * * 

1 Sen Hellen. iii 4, 21—24 ; Sen. Persian infantry in this battle was 

Agesil. i. 32, 33 ; Plut. Agesil. c. 10 greater than had ever been got to- 

Diotlflrus (xiv. SO) professes to de- getlier since the times of Darius anil 
ficribe this battle ; but his description Xerx§s Whereas Xenophdn expressly 

is hai illy to he reconciled with that Df stales that the Persian infantry hail 

Xenophon, which is better authority, not come up, and took no partin the 

Among otheT points of difference, Dio- battle. 

dOrus affiims that the Persians had 2 Plutarch, ArtaxeTX. c. 23 ; Dioilfir. 

£0,000 infantry: and Pausanias also xiv .SO ; X en. Hellen. iii. 4, 25. 
states (iii. 9, S) that the number of s Xen. Hellen. ui. 15, 25 ; iv. 1, 27. 


B.C. 305. 
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Tithraustes took credit to tlie justice of the King for having 
punished the late satrap ; out of whose perfidy (he affirmed) 
the war had arisen. He then summoned Agesilaus, in the 
King’s name, to evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to 
pay their original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete 
autonomy, subject to that one condition. Had this proposition 
been accepted and executed, it would have secured these Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors — a much milder fate for 
them than that to which the Lacedaemonians had consented in 
their conventions with TissaphernSs sixteen years before , 1 and 
analogous to the position in which the Chalkidians of Thrace 
had been placed with regard to Athens, under the peace of 
Nikias , 2 3 subject to a fixed tribute, yet autonomous, with no 
other obligation or interference. Agesilaus replied that he had 
no power to entertain such a proposition without the authorities 
at home, whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the 
interim he was prevailed upon by Tithraustes to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy into that 
of Pharnabazus, receiving a contribution of thirty talents towards 
the temporary maintenance of the army . 8 These satraps generally 
acted more like independent or even hostile princes than co- 
operating colleagues — one of the many causes of the weakness of 
the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of 
his march northward to the Hellespontine Phrygia, 
he received a despatch from home, placing the Spartan 
naval force in the Asiatic seas under his command, 
as well as the land force, and empowering him to 
name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral . 4 For 
the first time since the battle of iEgospotami, the 
maritime empire of Sparta was beginning to be 
threatened, and increased efforts on her part were 
becoming requisite. Pharnabazus, going up in person 
to the court of Artaxerx§s, had by pressing representa- 
tions obtained a large subsidy for fitting out a fleet 
in Cyprus and Phoenicia, to act under the Athenian 


KymS, on 

B.O 395. 
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l Thucyd. viii. 18, 37, 5S. 

a Thucyd v. 18, 5. 

3 Xen. Hellen. lii. 4, 26 ; Diod&r. siv. 


80 . efaju.Tjiaato'Uff avox^s. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 27. 
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admiral Kon6n against the Lacedaemonians. 1 That officer — with 
a fleet of forty triremes, before the equipment of the remainder 
was yet complete — had advanced along the southern coast of Asia 
Minor to Kaunus, at the south-western corner of the peninsula, 
on the frontier of Karia and Lykia. In this port he was besieged 
by the Lacedaemonian fleet of 120 triremes under Pharax. But 
a Peisian reinforcement strengthened the fleet of Kon6n to eighty 
sail, and put the place out of danger ; so that Pharax, desisting 
from the siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now with Ins 
fleet of eighty sail near the ChersonSsus of Knulus, emboldened 
the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was at Rhodes that the 
Rhodes re- general detestation of the Lacedaemonian empire, 
th^Spartan disgraced m so many different cities by the local 
empire— Dekarchies and by the Spartan harmosts, first mam- 
tures an aP fested itself. An d such was the ardour of the Rhodian 
coSfleet population, that their revolt took place while the fleet 
at Rhodes, of Pharax was (in part at least) actually in the har- 
bour, and they drove him out of it. 2 Konon, whose secret 
encouragements had helped to excite this insurrection, presently 
sailed to Rhodes with his fleet, and made the island his mam 
station. It threw into his hands an unexpected advantage ; for 
a numerous fleet of vessels arrived there shortly afterwards, sent 
by Nephereus the native king of Egypt (which was in revolt 
against the Persians) with marine stores and grain to the aid of 
the Lacedaemonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt^ these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes as if it were 
still a Lacedaemonian island ; and their cargoes were thus appro- 
priated by Konon and the Rhodians. 3 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies of 
Athens which took place during the Peloponnesian war, I had 
occasion to point out more than once that all of them took place 
not merely in the absence of any Athenian force, but even at 

1 Diodftr. xiv. SO ; Justin vl. 1. » DiortCrus, xiv. T9; Justin (vi. 2> 

2 DiodCi. xiv 79. 'PoSlch e/c/Sa- calls this native Egyptian king H&r- 
Aovres rwt' UbKoTrovvTjO'iwv o-to Kov, cymon. 

aTrej-Tt]<rav iirb AcuceSai/iDviW, «al tov It seems to have been the uniform 
KoVui/ek TTpaa-sSeSavro /u,era tou oto'Aov practice for the corn-ships coming 
n-avToj eU 7 to\iv. from Egypt to Greece to halt at 

Compare Androtion apud Pau^a- Rhodes (Demosthen. cont. Dionysodor. 
uiam, vi 7, 2. p. 1285 : compare Hero dot. ii. 182). 
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the instigation (in most cases) of a present hostile force — hy the 

contrivance of a local party — and without privity or Anxiety of 

previous consent of the bulk of the citizens. The monmns-^" 

present revolt of Rhodes, forming a remarkable con- Agesiiaus 
v, , . .ii is appoint- 

trast on all these points, occasioned the utmost eil to corn- 

surprise and indignation among the Lacedaemonians, “^aiweil 
They saw themselves about to enter upon a renewed as on land, 
maritime war, without that aid which they had reckoned on 
receiving from Egypt, and with aggravated uncertainty in 
respect to their dependencies and tribute. It was under this 
prospective anxiety that they took the step of nominating Age- 
ailaus to the command of the fleet as well as of the army, in 
order to ensure unity of operations ; 1 though a distinction oi 
function, which they had hitherto set great value upon main- 
taining, was thus broken clown — and though the two commands 
had never been united in any king before Agesiiaus . 2 Pharax, 
the previous admiral, was recalled . 3 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedaemonians against the 
revolted Rhodians was still better attested by another Severity of 
proceeding. Among all the great families at Rhodes, 
none were more distinguished than the Diagoridse. towards the 
Its members were not only generals and high political Doneus— 
functionaries m their native island, but had attained thefomer 
even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled series treatment 
of victories at the Olympic and other great solemni- £ian eaamB 
ties. Dorieus, a member of this family, had gained by Athens, 
the victory in the pankration at Olympia on three successive 
solemnities. He had obtained seven prizes in the Nemean and 
eight in the Isthmian games. He had carried off the prize at 
one Pythian solemnity without a contest — no one daring to stand 
up against linn in the fearful struggle of the pankration. As a 
Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced in his attachment 
to Sparta as to draw on himself a sentence of banishment ; upon 

1 Xen Hollen ii. 4, 27. parson, is more probably an officer who 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10; Aristotel. seived under Dionysius in Sicily and 

Politic, ii li, 22. Italv, about forty years after the revolt 

'J he Lacedaemonian named Pharax, of Rhodes. The difference Qf time 
mentioned by Thcopompus (Frag. 21 K, appears so great, that we must pro- 
-ert Didot: compare Athenmus, xii. p bably suppose two different men bear- 
5 Co) as a profligate and extiavagant ing the same name. 
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which he had retired to Thurii, and had been active in hostility to 
Athens after the Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in 
ships fitted out at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 e.c. 
by the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
the received practice of war in that day, his life was forfeited ; 
and over and above such practice, the name of Dorieus was 
peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when they saw before 
the public assembly a captive enemy, of heroic lineage as well as 
of unrivalled athletic majesty and renown, their previous hatred 
was so overpowered by sympathy and admiration, that they 
liberated him by public vote, and dismissed him uncondi- 
tionally. 1 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been related in 
my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed as a contrast to 
the treatment which the same Dorieus now underwent from the 
Lacedaemonians. What he had been doing since, we do not 
know ; but at the time when Rhodes now revolted from Sparta* 
he was not only absent from the island, but actually in or near 
Peloponnesus. Such however was the wrath of the Lacedae- 
monians against Rhodians generally, that Dorieus wus seized by 
their order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned and exe- 
cuted. 2 It seems hardly possible that he cau have had any per- 
sonal concern in the revolt. Had such been the fact, he would 
have been in the island — or would at least have taken care not 
to be within the reach of the Lacedaemonians when the revolt 
happened. Perhaps, however, other members of the Diagoridae* 
his family, once so much attached to Sparta, may have taken 
part in it j for we know, by the example of the Thirty at 
Athens, that the Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts 
made themselves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the Diagoridse 
may have become less philo-Laconian in their politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same man by 
Athens and by Sparta raises instructive reflections. It exhibits 
the difference both between Athenian and Spartan sentiment and 
between the sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. The 

i Xen, Hellen. L 5, 10. Syracusan assembly, towards the Sikel 

Compare a similar instance of prince Duketius (Dioddr. xi 921 
merciful dealing*, on the pait of the % Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 
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grand and sacred personality of the Hieronike Dorieus, when ex- 
hibited to the senses of the Athenian multitude — the 
spectacle of a man in chains before them, who had been 
proclaimed victor and crowned on so many solemn 
occasions before the largest assemblages of Greeks ever 
brought together — produced an overwhelming effect 
upon their emotions, sufficient not only to efface a strong pre- 
established antipathy founded on active past hostility, but to 
countervail a just cause of revenge, speaking in the language of 
that day. But the same appearance produced no effect at all on 
the Spartan Ephors and Senate ; not sufficient even to hinder 
them from putting Dorieus to death, though he had given 
them no cause for antipathy or revenge, simply as a sort of 
retribution for the revolt of the island. Now this difference 
depended partly upon the difference between the sentiment 
of Athenians and Spartans, but partly also upon the difference 
between the sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had 
Dorieus been brought before a select judicial tribunal at 
Athens, instead of before the Athenian public assembly 
— or had the case been discussed before the assembly in his 
absence — he would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances ■ but the vehement emotion 
worked by his presence upon the multitudinous spectators of the 
assembly rendered such a course intolerable to them. It has 
been common with historians of Athens to dwell upon the 
passions of the public assembly as if it were susceptible of excite- 
ment only in an angry or vindictive direction ; whereas the 


truth is, and the example before us illustrates, that they were 
open-minded in one direction as well as in another, and that the 
present emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic 
as well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of multitude. 
And thus, where the established rule of procedure happened to 
be cruel, there was some chance of moving an Athenian assembly 
to mitigate it in a particular case, though the Spartan Ephors or 
Senate would he inexorable in carrying it out — if indeed they 
did not, as seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go 
beyond it in rigour. 

While Kon6n and the Rhodians were thus raising hostilities 
against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on receiving at Kym§ the news 
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of his nomination to the double command, immediately desjiatched 
orders to the dependent maritime cities and islands. 
" ' requiring the construction and equipment of new 

AgesUaus triremes. Such was the influence of Sparta, and so 
to augment much did the local governments rest upon its continu- 
b^names"" ance, that these requisitions were zealously obeyed. 
admiral 61 Many leading men incurred considerable expense, from 
desire to acquire his favour; so that a fleet of 120 
new triremes was ready by the ensuing year. Agesilaus, naming 
his brother-in-law Peisander to act as admiral, sent him to super- 
intend the preparations : a brave young man, but destitute both 
of skill and experience. 1 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the beginning 
Operations of autumn) towards the satrapy of Phamabazus— 
Agesiiaus Phrygia south and south-east of the Propontis. Under 
Pliarna- the active guidance of his new auxiliary Spithridat6s, 
bazus. k e pluxxde^ed the country, capturing some towns, and 
l educing others to capitulate, with considerable advantage to his 
soldiers. Pharnahazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a 
battle in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near his 
own residence at Daskylimn, offering no opposition to the march 
of Agesilaus, who was induced by Spithndates to traverse 
Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of concluding an 
alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. That prince, in 
nominal dependence on Persia, could muster the best cavalry in 
the Persian empire. But he had recently refused to obey an 
invitation ironi the court at Susa, and he now not only welcomed 
the appearance of Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, 
strengthening him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 
Anxious to requite SpithridatSs for his services, and vehemently 
attached to his son, the beautiful youth Megahates, Agesilaus 
persuaded Otys to marry the daughter of Spithridates. He even 
caused her to be conveyed by sea in a Lacedaemonian trireme — 
probably from Abydos to Sinope. 2 

i Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 28, 29 ; Plutarch, the presence of the thirty Spartan 
Agesil. c. 10. _ counaellois, and probably in tne pre- 

a Xen. Hellen. iv 1, 1 — 15. senes of Xenophfin himself. 

The negotiation of this marriage by The attachment of Agesilaus to the 
Agesilaus is detailed in a curious* and youth Megabazus or AIegabat£s is 
interesting manner by Xeuop lion. His marked in the Hellenica (iv. 1, 6—28) 
•conversation with Otys took place m but is more strongly brought out in 
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Reinforced by the Paplilagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus prose- 
cuted the war with augmented vigour against the ^ ^ 

satrapy of Pharnabazus. He now approached the WlM t the 
neighbouihood of Daskylium, the residence of the the satrap^ 
satrap hi nj self, inherited from his father Pliarnakes, and s ur-^ 
who had been satrap before him. This was a well- ?^p S _ 
supplied country, full of rich villages, embellished 
with parks and gardens for the satrap’s hunting and spithri- 
gratification : the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead a eB ‘ 
him also to remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, 
with rivers full of fish. 1 In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions, became so careless, and straggled with so much contempt 
of their enemy, that Pharnahazus, with a body of 400 cavalry 
■and two scythed chariots, found an opportunity of attacking 700 
of them by surprise, driving them hack with considerable loss, 
until Agesilaus came up to protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. Fear- 
ful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus refrained 
from occupying any fixed position. He hovered about the 
country, carrying his valuable property along with him, and 
keeping his place of encampment as secret as he could. The 
watchful Spithridates, nevertheless, having obtained information 
that he was encamped for the night in file village of Kan£, about 
18 miles distant, Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) under- 
took a night-march with a detachment to surprise him. Two 
thousand Grecian hoplites, the like number of light-armed 
peltasts, and Spithridates with the Paphlagonian horse, were 
appointed to accompany him. Though many of these soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness to evade attendance, the enterprise 
proved completely successful. The camp of Pharnabazus was 
surprised at break of day ; liis Mysian advanced guards were put 
to the sword, and he himself, with all his troops, was compelled 
to take flight with scarcely any resistance. All his stores, plate, 

the Agesilaus of XenophOn (v. 6), and mentioned (Xen. Anab. v. 6, 22; v 6, 
in Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 8). Whether there was more than one 

In the retreat of the Ten Thousand Paphlagonian prinre— or whether Otys 
Greeks (five years before) alomr the was successor of Korylas— we cannot 
southern coast of the Eujcine a Paph- tell. 

lagonian prince named Korylas is 1 Xen. Hellen. iv. l, 10— S3 
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and personal furniture, together with a large baggage-train and 
abundance of prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. As the 
Paphlagonians under Spithndates formed the cavalry of the 
victorious detachment, they naturally took more spoil and more 
prisoners than the infantry. They were proceeding to carry off 
their acquisitions, when Herippidas interfered and took everything 
away from them; placing the entire spoil ot every description 
under the charge of Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction 
in a Grecian city, after which the proceeds were to be distributed 
or applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas were 
conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding of Grecian 
officers ; but Spithridat§s and the Paphlagonians were probably 
justified by Asiatic practice in appropriating that which they had 
themselves captured. Moreover, the order, disagreeable m itself, 
was enforced against them with Lacedaemonian harshness of 
manner , 1 unaccompanied by any guarantee that they would be 
allowed, even at last, a fair share of the proceeds. Resenting the 
conduct of Herippidas as combining injury with insult, they 
deserted in the night and fled to Sardis, where the Persian 
Ariaeus was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. This was 
a serious loss, and still more serious chagrin to Agesilaus. He 
was not only deprived ot valuable auxiliary cavalry and of an 
enterprising Asiatic informant ; but the report would be spread 
that he defrauded his Asiatic allies ot their legitimate plunder, 
and others would thus he deterred from joining him. His per- 
sonal sorrow, too, was aggravated by the departure of the youth 
Megabazus, who accompanied his father Spithridates to Sardis . 2 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal con- 


Personal 

conference 

between 

Agesilaus 

and Phar- 

nabazns. 


ference took place between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, 
managed by the intervention of a Greek of Kyzikus 
named Apollophanes, who was connected by ties of 
hospitality with both, and served to each as guarantee 
lor the good faith of the other. We have from Xeno- 


phon, himself probably piesent, an interesting detail of this 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11 — 7rwcpb? uv 

e^erairrij? t Stv ie\airevroiv t &C. 

,J Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 27 ; Plutarch 
Agesil. c. 11, 

Since the flight of Spithridat§s took 
place secretly by night, the scene which 


Plutarch asserts to hare taken place 
between Agesilaus and Megabazus 
cannot have occurred on the departure 
of the latter, but must belong to some 
othei occasion ; as indeed it seems to 
be lepresented by XenophBn (Ages. v. 4), 
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interview. Agesilaus, accompanied by bis thirty Spartan coun- 
sellors, being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently came Phar- 
nabazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His attendants 
were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, when the satrap, 
observing how the Spartans were seated, felt ashamed of such a 
luxury for himself, and sat down on the grass by the side of 
Agesilaus. Having exchanged salutes, they next shook hands ; 
after which Pharnabazus, who as the elder of the two had been 
the first to tender his right hand, was also the first to open the 
conversation. Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense 
with the necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. “Agesi- 
laus (said he), I was the friend and ally of you Lacedaemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: I furnished you with money 
to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you myself ashore on 
horseback, chasing your enemies into the sea. You cannot charge 
me with ever having played you false, like Tissaphernes, either 
by word or deed. Yet after this behaviour, I am now reduced 
by you to such a condition, that I have not a dinner in my own 
territory, except by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of 
the field. I see the fine residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 
bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm of my 
life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the conduct of men 
mindful of favours received, and eager to requite them % Pray 
answer 'me this question ; for perhaps I have yet to learn what 
is holy anrl just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with shame by 
this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace ; while Age- 
silaus, after a long pause, at length replied — “You are aware, 
Pharnabazus, that in Grecian cities individuals become private 
friends and guests of each other. Such guests, if the cities to 
which they belong go to war, fight with each other, and some- 
times by accident even kill each other, each on behalf of his re- 
spective city. So then it is that we, being at war with your king, 
are compelled to hold all his dominions as enemy’s land. But 
in regard to you, we would pay any price to become your friends. 
I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of your pre- 
sent master ; I ask you to become our ally and to enjoy your 
own property as a freeman — bowing before no man and acknow- 
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ledging no master. Now freedom is in itself a possession of the 
highest value. But this is not all. We do not call upon you tu 
be a freeman, and yet poor. We offer you our alliance, to acquire 
iresh territory, not for the king, but for yourself, by reducing those 
who are now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now 
tell me — if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what can 
you want further to make you a thoroughly prosperous man ? 33 

“I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharnabazus). If 
the king shall send any other general and put me under him, I 
shall willingly become your friend and ally. But if he imposes 
the duty of command on me, so strong is the point of honour, 
that I shall continue to make war upon you to the best of my 
power. Expect nothing else . 33 1 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and said — 
“ Would that with such high-minded sentiments you could become 
our friend ! At any rate, let me assure you of this — that I will 
immediately quit your territory ; and for the future, even should 
the war continue, I will respect both you and all your property, 
as long as I can turn my arms against any other Persians . 33 

Here the conversation closed ; Pharnabazus mounted his horse 
and rode away. His soil by Parapita, however — at that time 
still a handsome youth — lingered behind, ran up to Agesilaus, 
and exclaimed — “Agesilaus, I make you my guest 33 . “I accept 
it with all my heart, 3 ’ was the answer. “Remember me by this , 33 
rejoined the young Persian, putting into the hands of Agesilaus 
the fine javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took 
off the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Idseus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the young 
man rode away with them and rejoined his father . 3 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this interview as 
Friendship described by Xenophfin, who here breathes into his 
between 16 ^ ta me Hellenic chronicle something of the romantic 
tnd'thTs °f the Cyropsedia. The pledges exchanged be- 

of Phama- tween Agesilaus and the son of Pharnabazus were not 
character of forgotten by either. The latter— being in after-days 
Agesilaus. impoverished and driven into exile by his brother, 

1 Xen. HellBn. iv. 1, 38. /uct/toi Compare about ^tAorijiu'a, Heroilot. 
jULQL t^v apXTjv TTpoffraTiTi, toiovtoj/ ti, d>; iiL 53 

ioiKc, <f>i.\oTL/jua eo-n, xpv elSevau, dti 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 2ft — 41; Plutarch, 

3roA.eju.77 (raj vp.lv us av Bvpw/ucu apiara. Agesil. c. 13, 14 : Xen. Agesil. iii. 5. 
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during the absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt — was compelled to 
take refuge in Greece, where Agesilaus provided him with pro- 
tection and a home, and even went so far as to employ influence 
in favour of an Athenian youth, to whom the son of Pharnabazus 
was attached. This Athenian youth had outgrown the age and 
size of the boy-runners in the Olympic stadium ; nevertheless 
Agesilaus, by strenuous personal interference, overruled the re- 
luctance of the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit 
him as a competitor with the other boys . 1 The stress laid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian senti- 
ment, and shows us the variety of objects which personal as- 
cendency was used to compass. Disinterested in regard to him- 
self, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in promoting the encroach- 
ments and screening the injustices of his friends . 2 The unfair 
privilege which he procured for this youth, though a small thing 
in itself, could hardly fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar 
with the established conditions of the stadium, and to expose the 
judges to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus— which was now pretty 
well exhausted, while the armistice concluded with B c 304 
Tithraustes must have expired — Agesilaus took up his 
camp near the temple of Artemis, at Astyra in the position and 
plain of Theb§'( m the region commonly known as 
iEolis), near the Gulf of Elseus. He here employed for Asiatic 
himself in bringing together an increased number of fire, of 
troops with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- J^eis re-* 3- " 
rior of Asia Minor during the summer. Recent 
events had greatly increased the belief entertained by army to Pe- 
the Asiatics in his superior strength, so that he re- lo P° nil &siis. 
ceived propositions from various districts in the interior, inviting 
his presence, and expressing anxiety to throw off the Persian 
yoke. He sought also to compose the dissensions and misrule 
which had arisen out of the Lysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco- 
Asiatic cities, avoiding as much as possible sharp inflictions of 
death or exile. How much he achieved in this direction we 
cannot tell 3 — nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve 

i Xen. Hellen. iv. 1^_ 40. travr 3 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 5 — 13 

ejrotrjcrei', ottws av Si zictivov eyicpiBeCrf 3 Xen Hellen. iv. 1, 41 , Xen Agesil. 
sty to oraBiov iv ’OAv|u.7u<j., fiflyicrros \av i 35 — 38 , Plutarch, Agesil. c. 14, 15 
jraiSwv. IsokratSs Or. v. (Philipp.) s 100. 
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much, without dismissing the Spartan harraosts and lessening 
the political power ol his own partisans, neither of which he 
did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther than ever 
into the interior, anil for permanent conquest, if possible, of the 
western portion of Persian Asia. What he would have per- 
manently accomplished towards this scheme cannot be deter- 
mined , for his aggressive march was suspended by a summons 
home, the reason of which will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his satrapy to 

bc 394 S° an< ^ comman ^ the Persian fleet in 

Kilikia and the south of Asia Minor, in conjunction 
Konon. Since the revolt of Rhodes from the 
command 111 Lacedaemonians (in the summer of the preceding year, 
of the 395 B.c.), that active Athenian had achieved nothing, 
fleet^hia The burst of activity, produced by the first visit of 
visittotise Pharnabazus at the Persian court, had been paralyzed 
Persian by the jealousies of the Persian commanders, reluc- 

conrt. tant serve unc ier a Greek — by peculation of officers 

who embezzled the pay destined for the troops — by mutiny in 
the fleet from absence of pay — and by the many delays arising 
while the satraps, unwilling to spend their own revenues in the 
war, waited for orders and remittances from court. 1 Hence 
Kon6n had been unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, dur- 
ing those months when the Lacedaemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved — seem- 
ingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home, 2 as well as of 
Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and through the encourage- 
ment of Ktesias, one of the Grecian physicians resident at the 
Persian court — on going himself into the interior to communicate 
personally with Artaxerxes. Landing on the Kilikian coast, he 


1 Compare Diod8r. xv 41 ad Jin. 
ancl Thucyd, viu. 45. 

2 Ihokratfis (Or. viii. de Pace, s. 82) 
alludes to “ many embassies ” as having 
been sBnt by Athena to the king of 
Persia, to protest against the Lace- 
daemonian dominion. But this mis- 
sion Df Kon&n is the only one which 
we ran verify, prior to the battle of 
Knidus. 

Probably I) emus the son of Pyri- 


larnpSs. an eminent citizen and trier- 
aieh of Athens, must have been one of 
the companions of KonOn in this 
mission. He is mentioned in an 
oration of Lysias as having received 
from the Great King a present of a 
golden driD king-bowl or 4nd\ri; and I 
do not know on what other occasion 
he can have received it, except in this 
embassy (Lysias, Or. xix. De Boms 
Aristoph. s. 27). 
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crossed by land to Thapsakus on the Euphrates (as the Cyreian 
army had marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a 
boat to Babylon. It appears that he did not see ArtaxerxSs, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which was re- 
quired from all who approached the royal person. But his 
messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others — with his 
confident engagement to put down the maritime empire of Sparta 
and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, if the Persian forces and 
money were put into efficient action — produced a powerful effect 
on the mind of the monarch, who doubtless was not merely 
alarmed at the formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, 
but also hated the Lacedaemonians as main agents in the aggres- 
sive enterprise of Cyrus. ArtaxerxSs not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and transmitted 
peremptory orders to the coast that his officers should be active 
in prosecuting the maritime war. 

What was of still greater moment, Konon was permitted to 
name any Persian whom he chose as admiral jointly pharna 
with himself. It was by his choice that Pharnabazus bazusia 
was called from his satrapy and ordered to act jointly admS-al 
as commander of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest 
and most straightforward among all the Persian 
grandees, and just now smarting with resentment at the 
devastation of his satrapy 1 by Agesilaus, co-operated heartily 
with Kondn. A powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly 
Athenian or Grecian, was soon equipped, superior in number 
even to the newly-organized Lacedaemonian fleet under Peisander . 2 


1 Xen Hellon. iv. S, 0. 

2 The measures of Kon&n and the 
transactions preceding the battle of 
Knidus are very imperfectly known to 
us ; but we may gather them generally 
from Diod&rus, xiv SI; Justin, vi. 3, 
4 ; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Conon. c. 2, 
3 ; Ktesise Fragment, c. 62, 63, ed. 
JJhhr. 

IsokratSs (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 
165 ; compare Orat. ix. (Euagor ) s. 77) 
speaks loosely as to the duration of 
time that the Persian fleet remained 
blocked up by the Lacedemonians 
before Kon6n obtained bis final and 
vigorous orders from ArtaxerxSs, un- 
less we are to understand his three 
years as referring to the first news of 


outfit of ships of war in Phoenicia, 
brought to riparta by HSrodas, as 
Schneider understands them ; and 
even then the statement that the 
Persian fleet remained 7to\lopkovijlcvov 
for all this time would he much ex- 
aggerated Allowingfor exaggeration, 
however, IsokratSs coincides generally 
with the authorities above noticed. 

It would appear that Ktesias the 
physician obtained about this time, 
permission to quit the court of Persia, 
and come back to Greece. Perhaps he 
may have been induced (like Demo- 
kSd§s of Kroton 120 years before) to 
promote the views of Kon6n in order 
to get for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias 
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Euagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, 1 not only provided many 
triremes, bat served himself personally on board. 

It was about tbe month of July, 394 B.c., that Pharnabazus 
and Kon6n brought tlieir united fleet to the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor ; first probably to the 
friendly island of Rhodes, next off Lorynia 3 and the 
mountain called D onon on the Peninsula of Knidus. a 

the Lacedte- p ei&arLC [ er -with the fleet of Sparta and her allies, 
monian 

fleet — sailed out from Knidus to meet them, and both 

Petsander parties prepared for a battle. The numbers of the 
the admiral. Lacedaemonians are reported by Diodorus at eighty- 
five triremes ; those of Kon6n and Pharnabazus at above ninety. 
But Xenophfin, without particularizing the number on either 
side, seems to intimate the disparity as far greater ; stating that 
the entire fleet of Peisander was considerably inferior even to the 
Grecian division under KonSn, without reckoning the Phoenician 
ships under Pharnabazus. 4 In spite of such inferiority, Peisander 
did not shrink from the encounter. Though a young man with- 
out military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan courage 
and pride ; moreover, since the Spartan maritime empire wa* 
only maintained by the assumed superiority of his fleet, had he 
confessed himself too weak to fight, his enemies would have gone 
unopposed round the islands to excite revolt. Accordingly he 
sailed forth from the harbour of Knidus. But when the two 
fleets were ranged opposite to each other, and the battle was about 
to commence, so manifest and alarming was the superiority of 
the Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 


B C. 394. 

Battle of 
Knidus— 
complete 
defeat of 


given by Photius (c. 63) mention is 
made of some Lacedaemonian envoys 
who were now going up to the Persian 
court, and were watched or detained 
on the way. This mission can hardly 
have taken place before the battle of 
Knidus ; for then Agesilaus was in the 
full tide of success, and contemplating 
the largest plans of aggression against 
Persia. It must have taken place, I 
presume, after the battle. 

f 1 IsokratGs, Or. ix. (Euagoras) s. 67. 
Euayopou Be aurovreffapicxovTOf, 
leal tt}« Swap, i cos ttjv irKeiarTjv 7rapao’iceua- 

travros. Compare s. 83 of the same 
oiation. Compare Pausanias, i. 3, 1. 

- DiO(l&r. xiv. 83. Sierpifiov trept 
Aio pupa, Tfjs Xeptromjtrov. 


It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the word Chersonems here (and in 
xiv, 89) does not mean the peninsula of 
Thrace commonly known by that name, 
foiming the European side of the 
Hellespont, but the peninsula on 
which Knidus is situated. 

3 Pausan. vi. 3, 6. wept K vtSov ceal 
opo? rb Aiapiov bvofiago/xcvov. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 12. Qapvdptxgov, 
vavapxbv 5vra, £vv Tats fcoiviVirais elvai 
Kovuiva Be, to 'EAXt/i/lkov e^ovra, TGTax~ 
flat e/LLirpo<rflev auTOu. avTiTrapaTOfajiteVov 
Sb tot? ntLuai'Bpov, ical 7roA.i1 { A,ht- 
tqv u)v avTu Tta v v e fa v <l> av e l aiov 
Thiv avTOV tov p e t a Kovwi'os 
\EAA7j v iieov, &C. 
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division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without striking 
a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, he nevertheless 
led his fleet into action with the greatest valour. But his trireme 
was overwhelmed by numbers, broken in various places by the 
beaks of the enemy’s ships, and forced back upon the land, 
together with a large portion of his fleet. Many of the crews 
jumped out and got to land, abandoning their triremes to the 
conquerors. Peisander too might have escaped in the same way ; 
but, disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship, fell 
gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Kon 6 n and Pharaa- 
bazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan ships was 
either captured or destroyed, though the neighbourhood of the 
land enabled a large proportion of the crews to escape to Knidus, 
so that no great number of prisoners were taken . 1 Among the 
allies of Sparta, the chief loss of course fell upon those who were 
most attached to her cause ; the disaffected or lukewarm were 
those who escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus — the 
reversal of that of Lysander at iEgospotami eleven B .o. 394. 
years before. Its important effects will be recounted Auguati— s. 
in the coming chapter, 

1 Xen Hellen. iv. 3, 10—14 ; Diod&r. xiv. 83 ; Corn«lius NepDfl, Conon, c. 4; 
Justin, \i. 6 , 


7—29 
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CHAPTEE LXXIV, 

PROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING OF 
THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 


Having in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic events 


War in 

Central 

-Greece 

against 

Sparta- 

called tlLB 

Corinthian 

War. 


down to the battle of Knidiis, in the beginning 
of August, B.c. 394, at which period war was 
already raging on the other side of the jEgean, 
in Greece Proper, I now take up the thread of 
events from a period somewhat earlier, to show 
how this last-mentioned war, commonly called the 


Oorinthian War, began. 


At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 b.c., the 


Relation* P ower of Sparta throughout all Greece from Laconia to 
withthe* Thessal 7 was grater than it had ever been, and 
neighbour- greater than any Grecian state had ever enjoyed 
and with her ^ e ^ ore - The burden of the long war against Athens 
alb es after she had borne in far less proportion than her allies ; 
sion^f 583 " its fruits she had reaped exclusively for herself. 

There prevailed consequently among her allies a 
among the general discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth 
manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions: either of Pausanias against Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peirseus— or of Agis against the Eleians — or 
of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia Minor. The Eleians 


were completely humbled by the invasions of Agis. All the 
other cities in Peloponnesus, from apprehension, from ancient 
habit, and from being governed by oligarchies who leaned on 
Sparta for support, were obedient to her authority ; with the 
single exception of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and 
quiet, though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
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mit in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her contingent 
ike the rest, to be commanded by the xen&gus, or officer sent 
rom Sparta for the special purpose of commanding such foreign 
lontingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of Spartan 
oower is yet more remarkable. Looking back to the _ , 

fear 419 B.c. (about two years after the peace of of Sparta, 
ttikias), Sparta had been so unable to protect her to* 5 
:olony of Herakleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf 
lear the strait of Thermopylae, that the Boeotians state of 
were obliged to send a garrison thither in order to Herakleia - 
orevent it from falling into the hands of Athens. They even 
went so far as to dismiss the Lacedaemonian harmost. 1 In the 
winter of 409 — 408 B.c., another disaster had happened at 
Herakleia, in which the Lacedaemonian harmost was slain. 2 But 
ibout 399 b.o., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
it Herakleia, and even making that place a central post for 
keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of Mount CEta 
ind a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the Lacedaemonian was 
sent thither to repress some factious movements, with a force 
sufficient to enable him to overawe the public assembly, to seize 
the obnoxious party in the place, and to put them to death, 500 
in number, outside of the gates. 3 Carrying his arms further 
against the CEtseans and Tracbinians in the neighbourhood, who 
had been long at variance with the Laconian colonists at 
Herakleia, he expelled them from their abodes, and forced them 
to migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly. 4 Hence 
the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extend their influence into 
parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost with a garrison in 
Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a basis, which thus became 
a position of extraordinary importance for their dominion over 
the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented on land, 
in addition to her vast empire at sea, bringing its ample influx 
of tribute — and among cities who had not merely long recog- 
nized her as leader, but had never recognized any one else — it 

1 Thucyd. v. 52. 4 Diodfirus, ut sup. : compare xiy. 

2 Xen. Hellen i. 2, 18. 81. Toiir Tpaxu'i'ouy in t5>v 

8 Diod&r. 2dv. 38 ; Polysen. ii. 21. irarpCtitav V7rb A.aKe&aip.ovlutv t <fec 
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required an unusual stimulus to raise anv formidable hostile com- 
Growing bination against her, notwithstanding a large spread 
of disaffection and antipathy. The stimulus came 
from Persia, from whose treasures the means had been 
before furnished to Sparta herself for subduing 
Athens. The news that a formidable navy was fitting 
out in Phoenicia, which had prompted the expedition 
of Agesilaus in the spring of 396 b.c., was doubtless 
circulated and heard with satisfaction among the 


disposition 

in Greece to 

hostility 

against 

Sparta, 

when she 

becomes 

engaged in 

the war 

against 

Persia. 


Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta ; and the refusal of Th§bes, 
Corinth, and Athens to take service under that prince — aggravated 
in the case of the Thebans by a positive offence given to liim on 
the occasion of his sacrifice at Aulis — was enough to warn Sparta 
of the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 


It was upon these tendencies that the positive instigations and 
B.o. 395 . promises of Persia were brought to bear, in the course 
The aatrap t ^ ie following year ; and not merely promises, but 
seDds^^ 8 P eeun * ar y supplies, with news of revived naval war- 
envoy with f are threatening the insular dominion of Sparta. 
Greece 3 to ° Tithraustes, the new satrap wlio had put to death and 
light up war succeeded Tissaphemes, had no sooner concluded the 
Sparta— hia armistice mentioned above, and prevailed upon Agesi- 
ThSbM at ^ aus remove army into the satrapy of Pharnaba- 
Connth, zus, than he employed active measures for kindling 
s ' war against Sparta in Greece, in order to create a 
necessity for the recal of Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a 
Rhodian named Timokrates into Greece, as envoy to the cities 


most unfriendly to the Lacedaemonians, with a sum of fifty 
talents ; 1 directing him to employ this money in gaining over 
the leading men in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1 irefnret could procure from various leading 
TtfioKpaTirjy 'F68t.ov e? rfyv 'liAAaSa Sous Greeks sufficient assurances and 
Xpyo-Loves irevTJjKoi'Ta rdkayra apyvpiov, guarantees that they would raise war 
/ceAeuet irzipacBai, irttrra ra peyta-ra against Sparta. As this was a matter 
Aappavovra, SiSovat toU irpoemjKoiriv more or less doubtful, Timokrates is 
ej»Ta,t5 irdAeo-tv, e^* ^»Te7r6Aeju,Qv efoLtretv ordered to try to give the money for 
rc-pbs AoKefiai^ovtovs. _ thts purpose. Though the construc- 

Timokrates is ordered to give the tion of ireipoio-dat couples it with 
money ; yet not absolutely, but only on Stfidt'at, the sense of the word more 
a certain condition, in case he should properly belongs to egoitreLv — which 
find^ that such condition could be designates the purpose to be accom- 
realized: that is, if by giving it he plished. 
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of alliance and aid with Persia, for common hostility against 
Sparta, The island of Rhodes, having just revolted from the 
Spartan dominion, had admitted Konon with the Persian fleet 
(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), so that probably the 
Rhodian envoy was on a mission to Tithraustes on behalf of his 
countrymen, He was an appropriate envoy on this occasion, as 
having an animated interest in raising up new enemies to Sparta, 
and as being hearty in stirring up among the Thebans and 
Corinthians the same spirit which had led to the revolt of Rhodes. 
The effect which that revolt produced in alarming and exaspera- 
ting the Spartans has been already noticed ; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging their 
Grecian enemies, was considerable. TimokratSs visited TliSbes, 
Corinth, and Argos, distributing his funds. He concluded 
engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with various leading men 
in each, putting them into communication with each other : 
Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others in Thebes ; Timolaus and 
Polyantlies at Corinth ; Kylon and others at Argos. It appears 
that he did not visit Athens ; at least Xenophfin expressly says 
that none of his money went there. The working of this mission 
— coupled, we must recollect, with the renewed naval warfare on 
the coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet against that 
of Sparta — was soon felt in the more pronounced manifestation 
of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various cities, and in the 
commencement of attempts to establish alliance between them. 1 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, Xeno- 
ph5n represents the coming war against Sparta as if it Peraian 
had been brought about mainly by these bribes from jwney did 
Persia to the leading men in these various cities. ' hostility 
have stated on more than one occasion that the 
average public morality of Grecian individual poli- mai-eiy^ ^ 
ticians, in Sparta, Athens, and other cities, was not thatwhich 
such as to exclude personal corruption ; that it 
required a morality higher than the average, when Plulo-La- 

x x- • x i j ix conian sen- 

such temptation was resisteu — ana a morality con- timentof 

siderably higher than the average, if it were syste- Xenophon. 

niatically resisted, and for a long life, as by Perikl^s and Nikias. 

There would be nothing tlierefcne surprising if Ismenias and the 

1 Xen. nellen. iii. 5, 2 ; Pausan. iii 9, 4 ; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 20. 
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lest had received bribes under the circumstances here mentioned. 
But it appears highly improbable that the money given by 
Timokrates could have been a bribe — that is, given privately and 
for the separate use of these leaders. It was furnished for the 
promotion of a certain public object, which could not be accom- 
plished without heavy disbursements ; it was analogous to that 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) 
Tithraustes had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement to- 
carry away his army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus (not as a 
present for the private purse of the Spartan king, but as a 
contribution to the wants of the army 1 ), or to that which the 
satrap Tinbazus gave to Antalkiclas afterwards , 2 also for public 
objects. Xenophon affirms that Ismenias and the rest, having 
received these presents from Timokrates, accused the Lacedae- 
monians, and rendered them odious — each in his respective city . 3 
But it is certain, from his own showing, that the hatred towards 
them existed in these cities before the arrival of Timokrates. In 
Argos such hatred was of old standing ; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not the less 
pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs us that the 
Athenians, though they received none of the money , 4 were quite 
as ready for war as the other cities. If we therefore admit his 
statement as a matter of fact, that Timokrates gave private 
presents to various leading politicians, which is by no means 
improbable, we must dissent from the explanatory use which he 
makes of this fact, by setting it out prominently as the cause of 
the war. What these leading men would find it difficult to raise 
was, not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission of 
Timokrates would be a valuable aid, by conveying assurances of 
Persian co-operation and support against Sparta. He must have 
been produced publicly either before the people, the Senate, or at 
least the great body of the anti-Laconian party in each city. And 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. 4 Xanophfin, nt sup. 

a Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 10. t Pausamas (iii. 9, 4) names some 

a Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 2. ot p,lv Athenians as having received part of 
Befa/ievot tH xpij/ua-ra eff Tas oueetas the money. So Plutarch also, in 
n-oAeLs 8tef3aAAov joiiy AaxeSot/novLovs* general terms (AgesiL c. 16). 
cTrel 5e rauTaj e* furos avrav irpa^yayav, Diod&ius mentions nothing respect- 

a-wCo-Tao-av kou ris jneyttrras iroAets Trp'os ing either the mission or the presents 
aAAyjAay. of Timokrat&s. 
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the money which he brought with him, though a portion of it 
may have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress between the 
cities visited by TimokratSs, no union had been 
brought about between them when the war, kindled between 
by an accident, broke out as a “Boeotian War ,” 1 xhSbea ^ 11 
between ThSbes and Sparta separately. Between the the Boeo- 
Opuntian Lokrians and the Phokians, north of an ar ' 
Boeotia, there was a strip of disputed borderland, respecting 
which the Phokians, imputing wrongful encroachment to the 
Lokrians, invaded their territory. The Lokrians, allied with 
ThGbes, entreated her protection ; upon which a "body of 
Boeotians invaded Phokis ; while the Phokians on their side 
threw themselves upon Lacedaemon, invoking her aid against 
Thebes . 2 * * * * * “The Lacedsemonians (says Xenophftn) were delighted 
to get a pretence for making war against the Thehans — having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. They 
thought that the present was an excellent t im e for marching 
against them, and putting down their insolence ; since Agesilaus 
was in full success in Asia, and there was no other war to 
embarrass them in Greece .” 8 The various grounds on which the 


1 IIoAf/io? Boiam/co? (Diodfir. xiv. 
81). 

2 Xenophfin (Hellen. iii. 6, 3) says— 
and Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) follows him— 
that the Theban leaders, wishing to 
bring about a war with Sparta, and 
knowing that Sparta would not 
begin it, purposely incited the Lok- 
rians to encroach upon this disputed 
border, in order that the Phokians 
might resent it, and that thus a war 
might be lighted up I have little 
hesitation in rejecting this version, 
which I conceive to have arisen fiom 

Xenophon’s philo-Laconian and miso- 

Theban tendency, and in believing 
that the fight between the Lokrians 

and Phokians, as well as that between 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose with- 

out any design on the part of the latter 
to provoke Sparta. So Diod6rus re- 

counts it, in i eference to the war be- 
tween the Phokians and the Thebans ; 
for about the Lokrians he says nothing 
(xiv. 81). 

The subsequent events, as recounted 


by Xenophfin himself, show that the 
Spartans were not only ready in point 
of force, hut eager in regard to will, to 
go to war with the Thebans ; while 
the latter were not at all ready to 
go to war with Sparta. They had not 
a single ally ; for their application to 
Athens, in itself doubtful, was not 
made until after Sparta had declared 
war against them. 

3 Xen. Hellen iii. 5, 5. oE j ueVroi 

AaKeBruju.ovE.oL a.o’p.evoi e Xa.fi ov 
vp 6 <f> acrtv <tt p a.T ev e iv eiri toi/s 
©T j/SaiDvs, iraAoti bpy^i£6p.evoL 
auroTs-, ttJs re avriArJi/fPO)? ttjf tdu ’AmiA- 
Aiovo? Se/carr}? ev AeKeXei'a, jeai too eiri, 
Tbv HfLpcua. pi?) effeX-rjcrtzL d.KoXovBrjo’m 
jjtl/ovto S' tivToVf, /cat Kdpli'0lous ireicra. 1 . 
pirj o-uirrpaTeveiv. dve/ui/xviJoTcovro Be 
/cal, id? Bvovt ev AvXlSl tov ’Ay*) aiXa-av 
ovk eicov, KaLra.re6viJ.dva. Lepa io? dppiifrav 
arrb tou 0W|llo 5 • /ecu oti ovS* tiy ttJv 
’Amav auvecTparevov 'Ay t iriAaid. eAu-yi- 
(Jovto Be /cal /ca\bv elvai rov efrvyuv 
<TTpa.riav c r* avToi/j, /cal ira.Oo'ai ttJ? e? 
avToif? EJjSpfcw? * ra re yap ev rrf ’Aang. 
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Lacedaemonians rested their displeasure against Thebes begin 
from a time immediately succeeding the close of the war against 
Athens, and the sentiment was now both established and 
vehement. It was they who now began the Boeotian war ; not 
the Thebans, nor the bribes brought by Timokrates. 


The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before insti- 
gated the expedition of Agesilaus across the JEgean, 
ratooDBo? 6 " and who had long hated the Thebans, was among the 


Sparta 
against 
Boeotia — 
Lysander is 
sent to act 


foremost advisers of the expedition now decreed by 
the Ephors against ThSbes, 1 as well as the chief 
commander appointed to carry it into execution. He 


raidem on was despatched with a small force to act on the north 
the north- of Boeotia. He was directed to start from Herakleia, 
Pausanias the centre of Lacedaemonian influence in those regions 


cond JL c 3? — to muster the Herakleots, together with the various 

an army ° 

from Pe- dependent populations in the neighbourhood of GEta : 
loponnesua. Q^ggg^ Maliana, iEnianes, &c. — to march towards 


Boeotia, taking up the Phokians in his way — and to attack 
Haliartus. Under the walls of this town King Pausanias 
engaged to meet him on a given day, with the native Lacedae- 
monian force and the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marched forth to 
Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting the allied 
contingents from Peloponnesus. 2 But the allies generally were 
tardy and reluctant in the cause ; while the Corinthians with- 
held all concurrence and support, 3 — though neither did they 
make any manifestation in favour of Thebes. 


Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable attack on 
two sides, from Sparta at the height of her power, and from a 


Spartan officer of known ability — being moreover at the same 
time without a single ally — the Thebans resolved to entreat 


/caAwy eyct-v, KparavvTO^ 'A.yrjO-1- 

Ai'ov, (ecu iv rjj 'EWdSt oi/Seva olAAcv 
nv\e/jiOv ifnroSiiv crtpctriv eTi/c u. Compare 
Vli. 1. 34. 

ThB description here given by 
XenophAn himself — of the past deal- 
ing and established sentiment be- 
tween Sparta and ThAbes— refutes his 
allegation that it was the bribes 
hrouglib by TimokratAs to the leading 
Thebans which first blew up the hatred 


against Sparta ; and shows further 
that tiparta did not need any circuitous 
manoeuvres of the Thebans to furnish 
her with a pretext for going to war. 

1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 6, 7. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. 

The conduct of the Coriuthians here 
contributes again to refute the asser- 
tion of XenophAn about the effect of 
the bribes of TimokratAs. 
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succour from Athens. A Theban embassy to Athens for any 
purpose, and especially for this purpose, was itself ^ 
among the strongest marks of the revolution which 
had taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy Athens for 
between the two cities had been so long and virulent, ^maricable 
that the Thebans, at the close of the war, had endea- P™°* <> f 
voured to induce Sparta to root out the Athenian sentiment 
population. Their conduct subsequently had been inGreBCe * 
favourable and sympathizing towards Thrasybulus in his struggle 
against the Thirty, and that leader had testified his gratitude by 
dedicating statues in the Theban Herakleion . 1 2 But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, eithei by 
policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the present emergency, at 
a moment when she had no Long Walls, no fortifications at Peirseus, 
no ships, nor any protection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both actually 
engaged in mustering their forces, that the Thebans speech of 
sent to address the Athenian assembly. The speech en v 0 yat 
of the Theban envoy sets forth strikingly the case Athens, 
against Sparta as it then stood. Disclaiming all concurrence 
with that former Thehan deputy, who, without any instructions, 
had taken on himself to propose, m the Spartan assembly of 
allies, extreme severity towards the conquered Athenians, he 
reminded the Athenians that Thebes had by unanimous voice 
declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, co aid in the 
march against Thrasybulus and the Peiraeus, and that this was 
the first cause of the anger of the Spartans against her. On that 
ground, then, he appealed to the gratitude of demo cratical Athens 
against the Laced semonians. But he likewise invoked against 
them, with yet greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens, 
or of those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Peiraeus ; for it was Sparta who, after having first set up 
the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused to sustain it. and 
left its partisans to the generosity of their democratical opponents, 
by whom alone they were saved harmless . 3 Of course Athens 

1 PausaniELS, ix. 11, 4. Ujiufs re oAiyapxLav /cal h £x d P av , T ji* 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 9, iroAv 5’ $rt, 6jjhw, a^iKojuei'iH iroW^SvvafM.^ tits ypiv 
iSXXov a^iovfjLev, ocrot rwv kv acrrei oai/bLjuaxoi, irape&oaav i^ias r<£ ir\i}9ci m 
' ydvej-de , n-poflu/LLwy e7rl Touy Aa/cffiai- wore to fiev kir e/ectvoi? i tvat, a7roAuAaTff t 

aovLqv? teVai. e/cetvoiyap, /caracmj crtm-e^ 6 5e Sqixos o^TOirl v/ia? set wire. 
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was eager, if possible (so lie presumed), to regain Tier lost empire ; 
and in this enterprise he tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an 
ally. He pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta had 
now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient allies 
than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by experience that 
Thebes could be formidable as a foe : she would now show that 
she could be yet more effective as a friend, if the Athenians 
would interfere to rescue her. Moreover, she was now about to 
fight, not for Syracusans or Asiatics, but for her own preservation 
and dignity. “We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens 
(concluded the Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking 
at your hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves.” 1 

Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of EukleidSs 
Political the renovation of the democracy after the crushing 

Athens— visitation of the Thirty. Yet we may see, from the 
good effects important and well-turned allusion of the Theban 
amnesty speaker to the oligarchical portion of the assembly, 
expulsion ^at the two parties still stood in a certain measure 
of the distinguished. Enfeebled as Athens had been left by 

dl Ky ' the war, she bad never since been called npon to take 

any decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign policy ; 
and much now turned upon the temper of the oligarchical 
minority, which might well be conceived likely to play a party- 
game and speculate upon Spartan countenance. But the com- 
prehensive amnesty decreed on the re-establishment of the 
democratical constitution, and the wise and generous forbearance 
with which it had been carried out, in spite of the most torturing 
recollections, were now found to have produced their fruits. 
Majority and minority — democrats and oligarchs — were seen 
confounded in one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance 
to Th§bes, in spite of all risk from hostility from Spaita. We 
cannot indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Bhodes, by the re-appearance of Kon6n 
with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private communications 
from that commander intimating his hope of acting triumphantly 
against the maritime empire of Sparta, through enlarged aid from. 
Persia. The vote had thus a double meaning. It proclaimed 

1 Xen. Hellen. iff 5. 9, 10. 
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not merely the restored harmony between democrats and 
oligarchs at Athens, but also their common resolution to break 
the chain by which they were held as mere satellites and units 
in the regiment of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the 
old traditions of Athens as a self-acting and primary power* 
at least, if not once again an imperial power. The vote 
proclaimed a renovated life in Athens. Its boldness, under the 
existing weakness of the city, is extolled two generations 
afterwards by Demosthenes . 1 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are told even by 
the pliilo-Laconian Xenophdn 2 ), “very many Athenian unanimous 
citizens rose and spoke in support of his prayer, and Xtimnians 
the whole assembly with one accord voted to grant it”* ^assist 
Thrasybulus proposed the resolution, and communi- against 
cated it to the Theban envoys. He told them that sparta * 
Athens knew well the risk which she was incurring while 
Peiraeus was undefended ; but that nevertheless she was prepared 
to show her gratitude by giving more in requital than she had 
received ; for she was prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, 
in case they were attacked — while the Thebans had done nothing 
more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive march against 
her . 3 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it* is highly 
probable that the Thebans might have been afraid co state of tin. 
face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Confederacy 
Sparta. But they now prepared for a strenuous ^Orchome- 
defence. The first approach of Lysander with his and joins 
army of Herakleots, Phokians, and others, from the 
north, was truly menacing; the more so, as Orcho- 
menus, the second city next to Thebes in the Boeotian and attacks 
confederacy, broke off its allegiance and joined him. Haliartus - 
The supremacy of Thebes over the cities composing the Boeotian 
confederacy appears to have been often harsh and oppressive* 


iDemDsthen. de Coronfi, c. 28, p. 
258; also Philipp, i. c. 7, p. 44. Com- 
pare also Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Man- 
tithe o, s. 15) 

2Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 16. roiv & 
*A 0 tjv 0 lwv 7ra/i,7ToAAoi fikv fvvTjyopevov, 
warres S’ e^n^LiravTo fiorjdetv dlvtols. 

3 Xen. Hellen. ut sup. 


Pansamas (iii. 9, 8) says that she 
Athenians sent envoys to the Spartans 
to entreat them not to act aggressively 
against ThSbes, hut to submit their 
complaint to equitable adjustment. 
This seems to me improbable. Dio- 
dflrus (xiv. 81) briefly states the general 
fact in conformity with Xenopli&n. 
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though probably not equally oppressive towards all, and certainly 
not equally odious to all. To Platsea, on the extreme south of 
Bceotia, it had been long intolerable, and the unhappy fate of 
that little town has saddened many pages of my preceding 
volumes. To Orchomenus, on the extreme north, it was also 
unpalatable — partly because that town stood next in power and 
importance to Thebes — partly because it had an imposing 
legendary antiquity, and claimed to have been once the 
ascendant city receiving tribute from Thebes. The Orehomenians 
now joined Lysander, threw open to him the way into Boeotia, 
and conducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields 
of Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haliartus. 1 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
Lysander ia concerted between him and Pausanias was that they 
Ind U Sn sh 011 ^ meet on a given day in the territory of 
before Haliartus. And in execution of this plan Pausanias 

Haliartus. ^ad a i rea( jy advanced with his Peloponnesian army 
as far as Platsea in Boeotia. Whether the day fixed between 
them had yet arrived, when Lysander reached Haliartus, we 
cannoo determine with certainty. In the imperfection of the 
Grecian calendar, a mistake on this point would be very 
•conceivable — as had happened between the Athenian generals 
Hippokrates and Demosthenes in those measures which preceded 
the battle of Deliuin in 424 b.o 2 But the engagement must 
have been taken by both parties, subject to obstructions in the 
way, since each would have to march through a hostile country 
to reach che place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, 
rather indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived ; neverthe- 
less Lysander resolved at once tc act against Haliartus, without 
waiting for Pausanias. There were as yet only a few Thebans 
in the town, and he probably had good reason for judging that 
he would succeed better by rapid measures, before any more 
Thebans could arrive, than by delaying until tbe other Spartan 
army should join him ; not to mention anxiety that the conquest 
should belong to himself exclusively, and confidence arising from 
his previous success at Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed 
an invitation to tlie Haliartians to follow the example of the 

1 Xen. Helleu. Hi. 5* 17 ; Plutarch, - Thucyd. iv. 89. ■yevofjimj? fiia/u,aprtac 

Xysand. c. 28. tS>v y/itpuiv, &c. 
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Orchomenians, to revolt from Thebes, and co stand upon their 
autonomy under Lacedaemonian protection. Perhaps there may 
have been a party in the town disposed tc comply. But the 
majority, encouraged too by the Thebans within, refused th& 
proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the walls and 
assaulted the town. He was here engaged, close by the gates, 
in examining where he could best effect an entrance, when a 
fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his proceedings, were seen 
approaching from Thebes, at their fastest pace— cavalry as well 
as hoplites. They were probably seen irom the watch-towers m 
the city earlier than they became visible to the assailants without 
so that the Haliartians, encouraged by the sight, threw open 
their gates, and made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly 
taken by surprise, was himselt slain among the first, with his 
prophet by his side, by a Haliartian noplite named Neochorus. 
His troops stood some time, against both the Haliartians from 
the town and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But they 
were at length driven hack with considerable loss, and compelled 
to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some distance in 
their rear. Here however they made good their position, 
repelling their assailants with the Loss of more than 200 
hoplites. 1 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an en- 
couragement to the Thebans, would have been counter- ^ 

° Pans am as 

balanced by the speedy arrival ot Pausanias, had not arrives in 

Lysander himself been among the slain. But the fhTdltthof 

death of so eminent a man was an irreparable loss to Lysander— 

„ , ^ Thrasybulus 

Sparta. His army, composed oi heterogeneous masses, andanAthe- 

both collected and held together by his personal as- come^Tthe 

cendency, lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing 

night. 2 When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, he 

found no second army to join with him. Yet his own force was 

more than sufficient to impress terror on the Thebans, had not 

Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent promise, arrived with an 

imposing body of Athenian hoplites, together with cavalry under 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 18, 19, 20; Plu- ever, though brief, seems to me to de- 
tarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29 ; Pausan. iii serve the preference. 

5, i. 2 xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 21, on-eAijAy- 

The two last differ in various matters 06 tcl? ev uvkt l tovs re^uKeus ko\ roi/r 
from Xenophbn, whose account how- aAAovs airavras oucuSe e*<io- rovs, (fee. 
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Orthobulus , 1 and imparted fresh courage as well as adequate 
strength to the Theban cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would take to 
Tausanias recover the bodies of the slain, that of Lysander 
Baotiaon among them— whether he would fight a battle and 
receiving thus take his chance of becoming master of the field, 
bodies of or send the usual petition for burial- truce, which 
and^the rest always implied confession of inferiority. On sub- 
for burial. mitting the point to a council of officers and Spartan 
•elders, their decision as well as his own was against fighting, not 
however without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of operations 
was broken up, since not only the great name and genius of 
Lysander had perished, but his whole army had spontaneously 
disbanded , that the Peloponnesian allies were generally luke- 
warm and reluctant, not to he counted upon for energetic be- 
haviour in case of pressing danger ; that he had little or no 
cavalry , 2 3 while the Theban cavalry was numerous and excellent ; 
lastly, that the dead body of Lysander himself lay so close to the 
walls of Haliartus, that even if the Lacedaemonians were victo- 
rious, they could not carry it off without serious loss from the 
armed defenders m their towers . 8 Such were the reasons which 
determined Pausanias and the major part of the council to send 
and solicit a truce. But the Thebans refused to grant it except 
on condition that they should immediately evacuate Boeotia. 
Though such a requisition was contrary to the received practice 
of Greece , 4 which imposed on the victor the duty of granting 
the burial-truce unconditionally whenever it was asked, and 
inferiority thus publicly confessed ; nevertheless such was the 
reluctant temper of the army that they heard not merely with 
acquiescence but with joy , 5 the proposition of departing. The 


1 Lysias. Or. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 
■s. 15 10. 

a Accordingly we learn from an 
■oration of Lysiaa, that the service of 
the Athenian horsemen in this expedi- 
tion, who were commanded by Ortho- 
bnlus, was judged to be extremely safe 
and easy ; while that of the h oplites 
was dangerous (Lysias, Orat. xvi. pro 
Mantith. s. 15). 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. KopiVflioi 


p.iv iravTaTrcuriv ovk t)ko\ov6ovv outols, 
oi fie ira povret ov irpoOvpAis trrpcLTevoivTo, 
&C. 

4 See the conduct of the Thebans on 
this very point (of giving up the slain 
at the solicitation of the conquered 
Athenians for burial) after the battle 
of Delium, and the discussion there- 
upon— in this History, ch. liii. 

B Xen. Hellem iii 5, 24. oi fie 

acr/i.ev'Ot rt raura rjnovcrav, &C. 
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bodies were duly buried, that of Lysander in the territory of 
PanopS immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. Aud no sooner were these solemnities completed than 
the Lacedaemonian army was led back to Peloponnesus, their de- 
jection forming a mournful contrast to the triumphant insolence 
of the Thebans, who watched their march and restrained them, 
not without occasional blows, from straggling out of the road into 
the cultivated fields . 1 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sorrow 
and resentment at Sparta. On returning thither 
Pausanias found himself the subject of such virulent against 

** PaiiHaiiis.s or 

accusation, that he thought it prudent to make his Sparta, he 
escape, and take sanctuary in the temple of AthSnS voluntary * 0 
Alea at Tegea. He was impeached and put on trial exile 
during his absence on two counts first, for having mhi» 
been behind the time covenanted in meeting Lysander absence * 
at Haliartus ; next, for having submitted to ask a truce from the 
Thebans, instead of fighting a battle, for the purpose of obtaining 
the bodies of the slam. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgment, it does not 
appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either of the condemna- 
two counts. The first is a question of fact, and it SS^not* 1 " 
seems quite as likely that Lysander was before his deserved, 
time, as that Pausanias was behind his time, in arriving at 
Haliartus. Besides, Lysander arriving there first, would have 
been quite safe had he not resolved to attack without delay, in 
which the chances of war turned out against him, though the 
resolution in itself may have been well conceived. Next as 
to the truce solicited for burying the dead bodies, it does not 
appear that Pausanias could with any prudence have braved the 
chances of a battle. The facts of the case, even as summed up 
by XenophSn, who always exaggerates everything in favour of 
the Spartans, lead us to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan 
elders would doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle to 
the humiliation of sending the herald to ask for a truce. But 
the mischief of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of con- 
sequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of Leuktra, 
i Xen. Hellen iii. 5, 24. 
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where Kleombrotus, son nf Pausanias, was thus piqued into an 
imprudence (at least this is alleged as one of the motives) to 
which his own life and the dominion of Sparta became forfeit . 1 
Moreover, the army of Pausamas, comprising very few Spartans* 
consisted chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and who 
Were glad to be required by the Thebans to depart If he had 
fought a battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have 
been most serious in every way ; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the acquisition of 
the bodies for burial, since the execution of the original plan had 
become impracticable through the dispersion of the army of 
Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us (and seems 
also to have led Xenophon 2 ) to the conclusion that Pausanias was 
innocent, he was nevertheless found guilty in his absence. He 
was in great part borne down by the grief felt at Sparta for the 
loss of Lysander, with whom he had been before in political 
rivalry, and for whose death he was made responsible. More- 
over, the old accusation was now revived against him , 3 for which 
he had been tried and barely acquitted eight years before, of 
having tolerated che re-establishment of the Athenian democracy 
at a time when he might have put it down. Without doubt this 
argument told prodigiously against him at the present juncture, 
when the Athenians had just now, for the first time since the 
surrender of their city, renounced their subjection to Sparta and 
sent an army to assist the Thebans in their defence. So violent 
was the sentiment against Pausanias that he was condemned to 
death in his absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an 
exile in sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested 
with the sceptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no topic have 
Grecian historians been more profuse in their reproaches than 

iXen- Hellen. vi. 4, 5 But the matter of faot, on which 

3 The traveller Pausanias justifies this iustification rests, is contradicted 
the prudence of his regal namesake in hy Xenophon, who says that the 
avoiding a battle, by saying that the Athenians had actually joined the 
Athenians were m his rear and the Thebans, and were in che same ranks 
Thebahs in his front, and that he was — £vu.vapeTdJ;avTo (Hellen. iii. 
afraid of being assailed on both sides 5, 22) 

at once, like Leonidas at Thennopyl®, 8 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 25. kuI 3™ r'ov 
and like the troops enclosed in Sphak- *kBt\v%Ctav Kapiav rcSUfipaiet 

tena (Paus. iii. 5, 5). dvij/ee, &c. Compare Pausanias, iii. 5, 8. 
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lpon the violence and injustice of democracy, at Athens and 
ilsewhere, in condemning unsuccessful but innocent Spartanot 
generals. Out of the many cases in which this less unjust 
reproach is advanced, there are very few wherein it demning 
lias been made good. But even if we grant it to be ^ S genlrais 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of thwi^ 
Pausanias will show us that the Ephors and Senate of 
inti-demo cratical Sparta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgment. Hardly a single instance of Athenian condemnation 
occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be undeserved, as this 
of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysanrler, the Spartans 
had indeed valid reasons for deploring the fall of the Character 
Latter. He had procured for them their greatest and 

most decisive victories, and the time was coming when pluevoua 
. a D influence, 

they needed his services to procure them more ; lor as well for 

he left behind him no man of equal warlike resource, ^Greece 
cunning, and power of command. But if he possessed generally, 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph over 
her enemies, he at the same time did more than any man to bring 
her empire into dishonour and to render its tenure precarious. 
His decemviral governments or Dekarchies, diffused through the 
subject cities, and each sustained by a Lacedaemonian harmost 
and garrison, were aggravations of local tyranny such as the 
Grecian world had never before undergone. And though the 
Spartan authorities presently saw that he was abusing the 
imperial name of the city for unmeasured personal aggrandizement 
of his own, and partially withdrew their countenance from his- 
Dekarchies, yet the general character of their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and subjugation 
which he had originally stamped upon, it Instead of that 
autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, it became 
subjection every way embittered. Such an empire was pretty 
sure to be short-lived ; but the loss to Sparta herself, when her 
empire fell away, is not the only fault which the historian of 
Greece has to impute to Lysander. His far deeper sin consists in 
his having thrown away an opportunity — such as never occurred 
either before or afterwards — for organizing some permanent, 
honourable, self-maintaining, Pan-hellenic combination under the 

T— 30 
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headship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what a 
man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with far- 
sighted wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and by an appeal 
to the best veins of political sentiment in the chief city as well as 
in the subordinates. It is possible that with the best intentions 
•even he might have failed ; so strong was the centrifugal instinct 
in the Grecian political mind. But what we have to reproach in 
Lysander is that lie never tried ; that he abused the critical 
moment of cure for the purpose of infusing new poison into the 
system ; that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains of Sparta, hut even the interests of Sparta to the 
still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. That 
his measures worked mischievously not merely for Greece, but 
for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad tendencies, has been 
•already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, both 
Jffls plana lived and died poor, exhibits the honourable side of 
his character. Yet his personal indifference to money 
king at seems only to have left the greater space in his bosom 
■dMtturse of ^ or ^at whilst of power which made him unscrupulous 
^sophist in satiating the rapacity, as well as in upholding the 
oppressions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens 
•and the Decemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success 
and ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree with 
Pausanias 1 that he was more mischievous than profitable even to 
Sparta,— even if we take no thought of Greece generally. What 
would have been the effect produced by his projects in regard to 
the regal succession, had he been able to bring them to bear, we 
have no means of measuring. We are told that the discourse 
composed and addressed to him by the Halikarnassian rhetor 
KleOn was found after his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; 
who first learnt from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point 
to which the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous 
of exposing his real character by making the discourse public, 
but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus 2 ) looks more 
like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like a reality. 

1 Pausanias, ix. 82, 0. 

2 Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot ; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 30, 
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Agesilaus was not the man to set much value on sophists or their 
•compositions, nor is it easy to believe that he remained so long 
ignorant of those projects which Lysander had once entertained 
but subsequently dropped. Moreover, the probability is that 
Kle6n himself would make the discourse public as a sample of his 
own talents, even in the lifetime of Lysander ; not only without 
shame, but as representing the feelings of a considerable section 
of readers throughout the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued fi om the 
death of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias out of b.c 395— 
Bceotia. Fresh hope and spirits were infused into all 394 ‘ 
the enemies of Sparta. An alliance was immediately menUothe 
concluded against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and gp^ es of 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were appointed from the 
to meet at Corinth, and to take active measures for Lyslmder— 
inviting the co-operation of fresh allies ; so that the aU ^^ t e lier 
war, which had begun as a Boeotian war, now acquired between 
the larger denomination of a Corinthian war, under Athens’ Co- 
which it lasted until the peace of Antalkidas. The 
alliance was immediately strengthened by the junc- Euboeans B 
tion of the Euboeans — the Akarnanians — the Ozolian tbe BrS 
Lokrians — Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly alliance, 
attached to Corinth) — and the Chalkidians of Thrace. 1 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first time, Thebes 
begins to step out of the rank of secondary powers, and Illcrea30d 
gradually raises herself into a primary and ascendant importance 
city in Grecian politics. Throughout the Pelopon- 

nesian War, the Thebans had shown themselves rises to the 
5 rank of a 

excellent soldiers both on horseback and on foot, as primary 

auxiliaries to Sparta. But now the city begins to have xSeban"* 116 
,a policy of its own, and individual citizens of ability 
become conspicuous. While waiting for Pelopidas and 
Epameinondas, with whom we shall presently become acquainted, 
we have at the present moment Ismenias, a wealthy Theban, a 
sympathizer with Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles eight 
years before, and one of the great organizers of the present anti- 
Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured by his political enemie°, 2 

1 Diod&r. xiv. 81, 82 ; Xen. Hellen. a Xen. Hellen. v ; 2, 36 6 fi’ (Israeniaa) 

iv. 2 , 17. aTreA.Dyfiro /xev irpo$ ttoluto. tout a, ou 
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when they put him to death fourteen years afterwards, with the 
title of “a great wicked man” — the same combination of epithets 
which Clarendon applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Boeotians and 

Successful Argeians, undertook an expedition to put down the 

operations Spartan influence in the regions north of Boeotia. At 

of Ismenias , 

to the north Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lacedaemonians had an 

ca^nre^of - harmost and garrison; at Pherae, Lykophron tile 
Herakleia despot was their ally ; while Larissa, with Medius the 
despot, was their principal enemy. By the aid of the 
Boeotians, Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus ; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance , 1 and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedaemonians from Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, left after the violent interference of the 
Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Herakleia by night to the Boeotians and Argeians, The Lace- 
daemonians in the town were put to the sword, but the other 
Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire in safety ; 
while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the Laced femohians 
had expelled to make room for their new settlers — together with 
the CEtseans, whom they had driven out of the districts in the 
neighbourhood — were now called back to repossess their original 
homes . 2 The loss of Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans 
in those regions — protecting Euboea in its recent revolt from 
them, and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the 
neighbouring Malians, iEnianes, and Atharnanes — tribes stretch- 
ing along the valley of the Sperclieius westward to the vicinity of 
Pindus. Assembling additional troops from these districts 
(which, only a few months before, had supplied an army to 
Lysander 3 ), Ismenias marched against the Phokians, among whom 
the Spartan Lakisthenes had been left as harmost in command. 
After a severe battle, this officer with his Phokians were defeated 
near the Lokrian town of Naryx ; and Ismenias came back 
victorious to the synod at Corinth . 4 

ptvTO >i td firiov pey akairp ay fitov Repuhl. i. p. 336 A). 

re ko1 KOKoirpayixtav nivai. I Dioddr. xiv. 82 ; Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,. 

It is difficult to make out anything 3 ; Xen. Agesil. ii 2. 
from the two allusions in Plato, except 2 Dioddr. xiv. 38 — 82. 

that Ismenias was a wealthy and 3 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 5, 6. 

powerful man (Plato, Menon, p. 90 B ; * Dioddr. xiv. 82. 
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By such important advantages, accomplished during the winter 
■of 395 — 394 B.C., the prospects of Grecian affairs as B , Ct 394 , 
they stood in the ensuing spring became materially Synod 0 f 
altered. The allies assembled at Corinth full of hope, anti-Spartan 
and resolved to levy a large combined force to act Corinth— 
against Sparta, who on her side seemed to be threat- fident C hopes 
ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian — theLace- 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors determined to send to 
Tecall without delay Agesilaus with his army from Sfrtm 31 ’ 
Asia, and sent Epikydidas with orders to that effect. Aaia - 
But even before this reinforcement could arrive they thought it 
■expedient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to act with 
vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were now assembling 
in considerable numbers. Aristodemus — guardian of the youth- 
ful King Agesipohs, son of Pausanias, and himself of the Eurvs- 
theneid race — marched at the head of a body of 6000 Lacedae- 
monian hoplites i 1 the Spartan xen&gi (or officers sent on purpose 
to conduct the contingents from the outlying allies) successively 
brought in 3000 hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and 
Lasion— 1500 from Sikydn— 3000 from Epidaurus, Trcezen, 
Hermione, and Halieis. None were sent from Phlius, on the 
plea (true or false 2 ) that in that city the moment was one of 
solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites from 
Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achaean towns, but their num- 
ber is not given ; so that we do not know the full muster- 
roll on the Lacedaemonian side. The cavalry, 600 in number, 
were all Lacedaemonian ; there were moreover 300 Kretan 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 16. Xenoph&n On the whole, I think they are right, 
gives this total of 6000 as if it were of for the number of hoplites on both 
Lacedaemonians alone. Butifwefollow sides would otherwise be prodigiously 
his nairative, we shall see that there unequal; while Xenoph6n says nothing 
were unquestionablyin the army troops to imply that the Lacedsemonian vio- 
of Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achcean tory was gained in spite of great in- 
towns (probably also some of other fenority of number, and something 
Arcadian towns), present in the battle which even implies that it must have 
<iv. 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose that been nearly equal (iv. 2, 13) — though he 
XenophOn meant to include these allies is always disposed to compliment 
in the total of 6000, along with the Sparta wherever he can. 
Lacedaemonians— winch is doubtless a From a passage which occurs some- 
larf*e total for Lacedaemonians alone? what later (iv. 4, 15), we may suspect 
Unless this supposition be admitted, that this was an excuse, and that the 
theie is no lesource except to assume Plihasians were not very well affected 

an omission, either of Xenopli&n him- to Sparta. Compare a similar case of 
SBlf, or of the copvists ; which omis- excuse ascribed to the Mantineians (v. 
■sion in fact Gail and others do suppose 2, 2). 
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"bowmen, and 400 slingers from different rural districts of 
Triphylia. 1 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered near 
Corinth : 6000 Athenian hophtes — 7000 Argeian — 
muster near 5000 Boeotian, those from Orchomenus being absent 
Spartans^ — 3000 Corinthian — 3000 from the different towns of 

and Pelo- Euboea ; making 24,000 in all. The total of cavalry 
on^nTside, was 1550, composed of 800 Boeotian, 600 Athenian, 
Spartan 10° ^ rom ^halkia Euboea, and 50 from the Lokrians. 
allies on the The light troops also were numerous, partly Corinthian, 
otto. drawn probably from the serf-population which tilled 
the fields, 2 partly Lokrians, Malians, and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange their 
Boldness plans, came to a resolution that the hoplites should 
language not drawn up in deeper files than sixteen men, 3 in 

against order that there might he no chance of their being 

speech"of surrounded, and that the right wing, carrying with 

tManTimo- ^ command for the time, should he alternated from 

laus. day to day between the different cities. The confidence 

which the events of the last few months had infused into these 
leaders, now for the first time acting against their old leader 
Sparta, is surprising. “There is nothing like marching to* 
Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting the Lace- 
daemonians at or near their own home. We must burn out the 
wasps in their nest, without letting them come forth to sting us. 
The Lacedaemonian force is like that of a river — small at its 
source, and becoming formidable only by the affluents which it 
receives, in proportion to the length of its course.” 4 The wisdom 
of this advice was remarkable ; hut its boldness was yet more 
remarkable, when viewed in conjunction with the established 
feeling of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies ; but unfortunately the time for executing it 


l Diod&rus (xiv. 83) gives a total of 

23.000 f oot and 500 horse on the Lace- 
daemonian side, but without enumerat- 
ing items. On the side of the con- 
feaeracy he states a total of more than 

15.000 foot and 500 horse (c 82). 

^ a Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 17. seal 

fie, £111/ Toty riav KaptvBCtav, irkeov tfv, &0. 

Compare Hesychius, v. Kv^aAoi ; 
Welcker, Prafat. ad Theognidem, p. 


xxxv ; K. O. Muller, History of 1 the 
Dorians, iii. 4, 3. 

3 Xen Hellen. iv. 2, 13 : compare iv. 
2, 18, where he says of the Thebans— 
d fi e A tj <r a vr s s tot) es eKKaCSeica, /3a- 
9eLav iravTeXu? evot.y<TCLVTo T7)v 0aAayy a, 

&c., which implies and alludes to the 
resolution previously taken, 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, ll, 12. 
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had already passed, for the Laceisemonians were already in march 
and had crossed their own border. They took the line of road 
by Tegea and Mantineia (whose troops joined the march), and 
advanced as far as Siky6n, where probably all the Arcadian and 
Achaean contingents were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as Nemea 
when they learnt that the Lacedsemonian army was ^ anti _ 
at Sikyon ; but they then altered their plan, and Spartan^ 
confined themselves to the defensive. The Lace- upadefen- 
dsemonians on their side crossed over the mountainous nJarCmntS 
post called Epieikia, under considerable annoyance -—advance of 
from the enemy’s light troops, who poured missiles momans to" 
upon them from the high ground. But when they attackthem - 
had reached the level country on the other side, along the shore 
of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received the contingents 
from Epidaurus, TrcezSn, Hermione, and Halieis, the whole army 
thus reinforced marched forward without resistance, burning and 
ravaging the cultivated lands. The confederates retreated before 
them, and at length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst 
some rough ground with a ravine m their front. 1 The Lacedse- 


1 Xen. Hell Bn. iv. 2, 14, 15. 

In the passage — Kal ol erepoi pAvroi 

e 6 v t e s Ka.Tecrrpa.TOTreSev(ravTO, ep,- 
irpa<r9ev iroL-ntra/Lcvoi ttjv x a P ( ^P ai ' — ‘I 
apprehend that aire\96vre ? (which is 
sanctioned by four MSS., and pre- 
ferred by Leunclavius) is the proper 
reading, in place of eA.0ovre?. For 
it seems certain that the march of the 
confederates was one of retreat, and 
that the battle was fought very near 
to the walls of Corinth ; since the de- 
feated troops sought shelter within the 
town, and the Lacedaemonian pursuers 
were so close upon them that the 
Corinthians within were afraid to keep 
open the gates. Hence wb must reject 
the statement of Diod&rus that the 
battle was fought on the banks of the 
river Nemea (xiv. 83) as erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and 
obscurities in the description which 
Xenophdn gives of the Lacedaemonian 
march. His words run— iv tovtu oE 
AaicEfiaijadvtnt, iced T^eaTas 7rapet\7j- 
Aores feed MavTiveay, e £ p e <r a v rrjv 
a ju, i a \ O v. These last three words 
are not satisfactorily explained. 
Weiske and Schneider construe -rijv 
aja^iaAov (veiy justly) as indicating the 


region lying immediately on the Pelo- 
ponnesian side of the isthmus of 
Corinth, and having the Saronic Gulf 
on one side and the Corinthian 
Gulf on the other, in which was in- 
cluded SikyOn. But then it would not 
be correct to say that “ the Lacedaemo- 
nians had gone out by the bimanne 
way”. On the contrary, the tiuth is, 
that “ they had gone out into the bi- 
marine road or region”— which meaning 
however would require a preposition— 
jetrav e£$ rhv ijuu^iaAov. Rturz in 
his Lexicon (v. e£ieW) renders ri | v 
Lm\ou — viam ad mare— which seems 
an extraordinary sense of the word, 
unless instances were produced to 
support it ; and even if instances were 
produced, we do not seB why the way 
from Sparta to Siky&n should be called 
by that name, which would more pro- 
perly belong to the road from Sparta 
down the Eurotas to Helos, 

Again, we do not know distinctly 
the situation of the point or district 
called tv)v ’EiriELKiav (mentioned again, 
iv. 4, 18). But it is certain from the 
map that when the confederates were- 
at Nemea, and the Lacedaemonians at 
Siky&n, the former must have been 
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victory of 
the Lacedae- 
monians m 
their part of 
thB battle ; 
their allies 
in the other 
parts being 
worsted. 


monians advanced forward until they were little more than a 
mile distant from this position, and there encamped. 

After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Boeotians, on the 
day when their turn came to occupy the right wing 
and to take the lead, gave the signal for battle . 1 The 
Lacedaemonians, prevented by the wooded ground 
from seeing clearly, were only made aware of the 
coming attack by hearing the hostile paean. Taking 
order of battle immediately, they advanced forward to 
meet the assailants, when within a furlong of their 
line. In each army, the right division took the lead, 
slanting to the right, or keeping the left shoulder forward, accord- 
ing to the tendency habitual with Grecian hoplites, through 
anxiety to keep the right or unshielded side from being exposed 
to the enemy, and at the same time to he protected by the shield 
of a right-hand neighbour . 2 The Lacedaemonians in the one 
army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined themselves, 
and caused their respective armies to incline also, in a direction 
slanting to the right, so that the Lacedaemonians on their side 
considerably outflanked the Athenians on the opposite left. 
Out of the ten tribes of Athenian hoplites, it was only the six on 
the extreme left who came into conflict with the Lacedaemonians ; 


■exactly placed so as to intercept the 
junction of the contingents from Epi- 
daurus, TroezSn, and HerminnS, with 
the Lacedeemonian army. To secure 
this junction the Lacedaemonians were 
obliged to foice their way across that 
mountainous region which lies near 
Klebnae and Nemea, and to march in a 
line pointing from Sikybn down to the 
Saronic Gulf. Having reached the 
other side of these mountains near the 
sea, they would he in communication 
with Epidaunis and the other towns of 
the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the Lace- 
daemonians would naturally take from 
Sparta to Siky6n and Lecbseura, by 
Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, &c., is 
described two years afterwards in the 
■case of Agesilaus (iv. 5, 19). 

l Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18. The colour- 
ing which Xenoph&n puts upon this 
step is hardly fair to thB Thebans, as is 
so constantly the case throughout his 
history. He says that ‘ ‘ they were in no 
hurry to fight” (ovhej/ tl /cxT^ireiyav iiiv 
jxdx 7 i v Swairrekv) so long as they were 


on the left, opposed to the Lacedae- 
monians on the opposite right , but 
that as soon as they were on the right 
(opposed to the Achaeans on the oppo- 
site left), they forthwith gave the word. 
Nowit does not appear that the Thebans 
had any greater privilege on the day 
when they were on the right than the 
Argeians or Athenians had when each 
were on the right respectively. The 
command had been determined to re- 
side in the right division, which post 
alternated from one to the other : why 
the Athenians or Argeians did not 
make use of this post to order the 
attack, we cannot explain. 

So again, Xenophfin says, that in 
spite of the resolution taken by the 
Council of War to have files sixteen 
deep, and no more, the Thebans made 
their files much deeper. Yet it is plain, 
from his own account, that no mis- 
chievous consequences turned upon 
this greater depth, 

2 See the instructive description of 
the battle of Mantineia, in Thucyd. v 
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while the remaining four contended with the Tegeans who stood 
next tD the Lacedaemonians on their own line. But the six 
■extreme Athenian tribes were completely beaten and severely- 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the Lacedae- 
monians. On the other hand, the remaining four Athenian 
tribes vanquished and drove before them the Tegeans ; and 
generally, along all the rest of the line, the Thebans, Argeians, 
■and Corinthians were victorious, except where the troops of the 
Achaean Pellene stood opposed to those of the Boeotian Thespioe, 
w T here the battle was equal and the loss severe on both sides. 
The victorious confederates, however, were so ardent and incau- 
tious in pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks ; while the Lacedaemonians, who were 
habitually self-restraining in this particular kept cheir order 
perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians to 
great advantage when returning to their camp. Several of the 
Athenian fugitives obtained shelter within the walls of Corinth, 
in spite of the opposition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who 
insisted upon shutting the gates against them, and opening nego- 
tiations with Sparta. The Lacedaemonians however came so near 
that it was at last thought impossible to keep the gates open 
longer. Many of the remaining confederates were therefore 
obliged to be satisfied with the protection of their ancient camp , 1 
which seems however to have been situated in such defensible 
ground 2 that the Lacedaemonians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedaemonians separately were concerned, the 
battle of Corinth was an important victory, gained 
(as they affirmed) with the loss of only eight men, 
and inflicting heavy loss upon the Athenians in the Pe _ 

battle as well as upon the remaining confederates ioponn§sus 
in their return from pursuit. Though the Athenian but^fur- 
hoplites suffered thus severely, yet Thrasybulus, g^|£ e r | 3Ult 
their commander , 3 who kept the field until the last, 

l Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 20 — 23. Mantitheo) s. 20 ^ ev Ko pivO<* x^pfe**' 

The allusion to this incident in larxvpuu KUTeiK-nfifievtav. 

Demosthenfis (adv. Leptinem, c 13, » Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 

p. 472) is interesting, though indis- s. 19. . , 

tmct. Plato in his panegyrical discourse 

a Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19, jcou yap (Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245 E) ascribes 
Aac-Lov ro xuptav’ — which illustrates the the defeat and loss of the Athenians to 
expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro “ bad ground”— ^p-na-ap-ivuiu fiuo-xtupup- 
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with strenuous efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their 
behaviour. But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. According to 
Diod&rus, the total loss on the Lacedaemonian side was 1100 j on 
the side of the confederates, 2800. 1 * * On the whole, the victory of 
the Lacedaemonians was not sufficiently decisive to lead to impor- 
tant results, though it completely secured their ascendency 
within Peloponnesus. We observe here, as we shall have occa- 
sion to observe elsewhere, that the Peloponnesian allies do not 
fight heartily in the cause of Sparta. They seem bound to her 
more hy fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July, 394 B.a, seemingly 
b o 394 & hout the same time as the naval battle near Knidus 
(or perhaps a little earlier), and while Agesilaus was 
on his homeward march after being recalled from Asia. Had 
the Lacedaemonians been able to defer the battle until Agesilaus 
had come up so as to threaten Boeotia on the northern side, their 
campaign would probably have been much more successful. As 
it is, their defeated allies doubtless went home in disgust from 
the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now enabled 
to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recal from 

Agesilaus Ephors with profound vexation and disappoint- 

vexation on ment > y et same t ^ me patriotic submission, 

being He had augmented his army, and was contemplating 
fromlsia^ more extensive schemes of operations against the 

his large Persian satrapies in Asia Minor. He had established 
plans ol . . . 

Asiatic such, a reputation for military force and skill, that 

conquest numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from Persian 
dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. His ascendency 
was also established over the Grecian cities on the coast, whom 
he still kept under the government of partisan oligarchies and 
Spartan harmosts — yet seemingly with greater practical modera- 
tion and less licence of oppression than had marked the conduct 
of these men when they could count upon so unpr in cipled a chief 


1 Diod6r. xiv. 83. 

. The statement in Xenophftn (Agesil. 

til 5), that near 10,000 men were slain 


on the side of the confederates, is a 
manifest exaggeration— if indeed the 
reading be correct. 
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as Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a high pitch of 
actual glory and ascendency, hut nourishing yet brighter hopes 
of further conquests for the future. And what filled up the 
measure of his aspirations — all these conquests were to be made 
at the expense, not of Greeks, hut of the Persian. He was tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Agamemnon, as Pan-hellenic leader against 
a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epikydidas, with 
his sad message, and peremptory summons, from the Kegret of 
Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of aUies when 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathize ; but the ^® i ^ ui J 1 B e 
panegyric which Xenophon and others pronounce leaves 
upon him for his ready obedience is altogether un- ^^ e “^ t s h m 
reasonable. 1 There was no merit in renouncing his 40oomen. 
projects of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors ; because, if 
any serious misfortune had befallen Sparta at home, none of 
those projects could have been executed. Nor is it out of place 
to remark that even if Agesilaus had not been recalled, the 
extinction of the Lacedaemonian naval superiority by the defeat 
of Knidus would have rendered all large plans of inland conquest 
impracticable. On receiving his orders of recal, he convened an 
assembly both of his allies and of his army, to make known the 
painful necessity of his departure, which was heard with open 
and sincere manifestations of sorrow. He assured them that as 
soon as he had dissipated the clouds which hung over Sparta at 
home, he should come back to Asia without delay, and resume 
his efforts against the Persian satraps ; in the intei im he left 
Euxenus, with a force of 4000 men, for their protection. Such 
was the sympathy excited by his communication, combined with 
esteem for his character, that the cities passed a general vote to 
furnish him with contingents of troops for his march to Sparta. 
But this first burst of zeal abated, when they came to reflect 
that it was a service against Greeks, not merely unpopular in 
itself, but presenting a certainty of hard fighting with little 

1 Xen. Ageail. i. 37; Plutarch, Agesil. Caesar in his province to the orders of 
<s. 15. Cornelius Nepos (Agesilaus, c. the Senate, and that the runnipotence 
4) almost translates the Agesilaus of of Sylla and Pomp ey in their provinces 
Xenophdn ; but we can better feel the was then matter of recent history, 
force of his panegyric, when we recol- “ Cujus exeraplum (says Cornelius 
lect that he had had personal cngniz- Nepos about Agesilaus) utinam im- 
ance of the disobedience of Julius peratores nostri sequi voluissent 1 ” 
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plunder. Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, 
by proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the mer- 
cenaries, to be distributed at Sestos in the Chersonesus, as soon as 
they should have crossed into Europe : prizes for the best 
equipment and best-disciplined soldiers in every different arm . 1 * 
By these means he prevailed upon the bravest and most effective 
soldiers in his army to undertake the march, along with him ; 
■among them many of the Cyreians, with Xenophdn himself at 
their head. 


Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided himself on 
hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he was now destined 
B c 394- against his will to tread in the footsteps of the Persian 
wKsefthe -^ erx ^ s in his marc h from the Thracian Chersonese 
Hellespont through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thernio- 
hemew^d 65 Pyl® Bceotia. Never since the time of Xerx§s 
through had an y army undertaken this march, which now 


hemew^d 65 Pyl® Bceotia. Never since the time of Xerx§s 
through had any army undertaken this march, which now 
Maoeionia hore an Oriental impress, from the fact that Agesilaus 
Thessaly. brought with him some camels, taken in the battle of 
Sardis. - Overawing or defeating the various Thracian 
tribes, he reached Amphipolis on the Strymon, where he was 
met by Derkyllidas, who had come fresh from the battle of 
Corinth and informed him of the victory. Full as his heart was 
•of Pan-hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on bearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in battle, 
who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate Asia Minor . 3 
Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to make known the victory 


to the Grecian cities in his alliance, he pursued his march 
through Macedonia and Thessaly. In the latter country, 
Larissa, Shannon, and other cities in alliance with Thebes, 
raised opposition to bar his passage. But in the disunited con- 
dition of this country no systematic resistance could be or- 


ganized against him. Nothing more appeared than detached 
bodies of cavalry, whom he heat and dispersed, with the death of 
Polycharmus their leader. As the Thessalian cavalry however 
was the best in Greece, Agesilaus took great pride in having 
defeated them with cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia ; 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv 2, 2—5 ; Xen 

Agesilaus, i. 38; Plutarch, Agesilaus, 

c. 18 . ^ ’ 


2 Xen Hellen. iii. 4, 24. 

J Xen. Agesilaus, vii. 5 ; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, c. 18. 
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backed however, it must be observed, by skilful and effective 
support from his hophtes. 1 After having passed the Achaean 
mountains or the line of Mount Otlirys, he marched the rest of’ 
the way without opposition, through the strait of Thermopylae 
to the frontier of Phokis and Bceotia. 


In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by the 
Ephor Diphndas in person, who urged him to hasten Agesilaus 
his march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians, and his 
He was further joined by two Lacedaemonian regi- northern^ 
ments 2 from Corinth, and by fifty young Spartan 
volunteers as a body-guard, who crossed by sea from eclipse of 
Sikyon. He was reinforced also by the Phokians news^The 
and the Orchomenians — in addition to the Pelo- Xnidus^ 
ponnesian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 
the Asiatic hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, and the cavalry^ 


whom he had brought with him from the Hellespont, and some 
fresh troops collected in the march. His army was thus in 
imposing force when he reached the neighbourhood of Uhaeroneia 
on the Boeotian border. It was here that they were alarmed by 


an eclipse of the sun, on the 14th of August, 394 B.c. — a fatal 
presage, the meaning of which was soon interpreted for them by 
the arrival of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of 
Knidus, with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable blow. He 
foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and dejection 
among his soldiers, most of whom would remain attached to him 
only so long as they believed the cause of Sparta to be ascendant 
and profitable. 8 Accordingly, he resolved, bemg now within a 
day’s march of his enemies, to hasten on a battle without maMng 


lXen. Hellen. iv 2, 4— 0; Diod&r. 
xiv. 83. 

2 Plutarch (Agesil. c. 17 : compare 
also Plutarch, Apophth. p. 795, as cor- 
rected by Morns ad Xen. Hellen. iv 3, 
15) states two morce or regiments as 
having joined Agesilaus from Corinth : 
Xenoph6n alludes only to one, besides 
that niora which was in garrison at 
Orchomeuus (Hellen, iv. 3, 15 ; Agesil. 
ii 6). 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 13, o fiev aflv 

'Ayij<r£\ow)ff Trv66fievos ravTa , rb p.ev irptii~ 


tov xnXeTTtos efiepev - ewet p.ev Tot eye9u* 
on tov itto a.rev fiar os to 7rXeL trrov 
eXy olvtu, oTov aya9uv i±lv yiyvop.evo>v 
TjSecos fierexeiv, e? S< rt ^oAeTroi; opuev, 
oi ik dvdyicrjv (Tvai KQivtovcLv avrais, <EC. 

These indirect intimations of the real 
temper even of the philo-Spartau allies 
towards Sparta are very valuable when 
coming from XenophOn, as they contra- 
dict all his partialities, andarB dropped 
here almost reluctantly, from the 
necessity of justifying the conduct of 
Agesilaus in publishing a false pro- 
clamation^ Ins army. 
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known the bad news. Proclaiming that intelligence had been 
received of a sea-fight having taken place, in which the Lacedae- 
monians had been victorious, though Peisander himself was 
slain, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round 
presents of congratulation, which produced an encouraging effect, 
and made the skirmishers especially both forward and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain of 
Boeotians Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Knidus was 
and their doubtless made known, spreading hope and cheerful- 
musterei at ness through their ranks ; though we are not informed 
Kor6neia. w hat interpretation they put upon the solar eclipse. 
The army was composed of nearly the same contingents as those 
who had recently fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the 
JEnianes in place of the Malians ; but probably each contingent 
was less numerous, since there was still a necessity for occupying 
and defending the camp near Corinth. Among the Athenian 
hoplites, who had just been so roughly handled in the preceding 
battle, and who were now drafted off by lot to march into 
Boeotia, against both a general and an army of high reputation, 
there prevailed much apprehension and some reluctance, as we 
learn from one of them, Mantitheus, who stood lorward to 
volunteer his services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it 
before an Athenian dikastery. 1 The Thebans and Boeotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, since 
it was their own country which was to be defended. The camp 
was established in the territory of Koroneia, not far from the 
great temple of Itonian Athene, where the Pambceotia, or general 
Boeotian assemblies, were held, and where there also stood the 
trophy erected for the great victory over Tolmides and the 
Athenians, about fifty years before, 2 Between the two armies 
there was no great difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, 
who were more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they 
do not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having marched from Chseroneia, Agesilaus approached the 
plain of Kor6neia from the river Kephissus, while the Thebans 
met him from the direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being on the left, and 

1 Lysias, Orafc. xvi. (pro Mairdtheo) a. 20. (fropovfxfawv oLirdvruiv eiKOTtas, &c. 

2 Plutarcli, AgesU, c. 19. 
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he Cyreians with the Asiatic allies in the centre. In the oppo- 

Lte line, the Thehans were on the right and the Battleof 

irgeians on the left. Both armies approached slowly Kor6neia— 

nd in silence until they were separated only by an ^fufmostof 

aterval of a furlong, at which moment the Thebans Ins army is 
T-ii i i i i ^ i • victorious; 

n the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their while the 

larch to a run, the rest of the line following their the$“de° n 
sample. When they got within half a furlong of 
re Lacedaemonians, the centre division of the latter 
nder the command of Henppidas (comprising the Cyreians, 
nth Xenophfin himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward 
u their side, and advanced at a run to meet them, seemingly 
etting beyond their own line, 1 and coming first to cross spears 
r ith the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, the division of 
terippidas was here victorious, and drove back its opponents, 
.gesilaus on his right was yet more victorious, for the Argeians 
pposed to him fled without even crossing spears. These 
igitives found safety on the high ground of Mount Helikon. 
ut on the other hand, the Thebans on their owe right com- 
Letely beat back the Orchom emails, and pursued them so far as 
> get to the baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while 
is friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
amediately wheeled round to complete his victory by attacking 
ie Thebans, who on their side also faced about, and prepared 
• fight their way, in close and deep order, to rejoin their 
imrades on Helikon. Though Agesilaus might have let them 
iss, and asssailed them in the rear with greater safety and equal 
feet, he preferred the more honourable victory of a conflict face 
face. Such is the colouring which his panegyrist Xenophon 3 
its upon his manoeuvre. Yet we may remark that it he had let 
e Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
at their own comrades were at hand to sustain them, and also 
at, having never yet fought against the Thebans, he had probably 
i adequate appreciation of their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific beyond 
Grecian military experience, 3 leaving an indelible impression 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. S, 17. avrc&Spofxov 3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 16 ; Xen. Agesil. 

» Trj? 'Avrjo-LAaov ^aAayyo?, &C. _ ii. 9. ( fiLTjyiftrojitat teal rr/v p.axnv\ «at 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, Is ; Xen. Agesil. ya.p eyeVero oZa. ovk tup y e$' 

L2. 7jjuup. 
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upon 


Terrible 
combat 
between the 
Thebans and 
Spartans : 
on the 
whole, the 
result is 
favourable 
to the 
Thebans. 


Xenophdn who was personally engaged in it. The 
hoplites on both sides came to the fiercest and closest 
bodily struggle, pushing shields against each other, 
with all the weight of the incumbent mass behind 
impelling forward the foremost ranks — especially in 
the deep order of the Thebans. The shields of the 
foremost combatants were thus stove in, their 
spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger 


was the only weapon which he could use. There was no 
systematic shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Grecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs. 1 Agesilaus himself, who was among 
the front ranks, and whose ske and strength were by no means 
on a level with his personal courage, had his body covered with 
wounds from different weapons, 2 was trodden down, and only 
escaped by the devoted courage of those fifty Spartan volunteers 
who formed his body-guard. Partly from his wounds, partly 
from the irresistible courage and stronger pressure of the Thebans, 
the Spartans were at length compelled to give way, so far as to 
afford a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades, not without sustaining 
some loss by attacks on their rear. J 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, having 
Victory of gained a victory over his opponents taken collectively. 

* But 30 ^ ar a® concerns the Thebans separately, he had 
severe not only gamed, no victory, blit had failed m his 
yetn^Tery Purpose of stopping their progress, and had had the 
hiaconduct worst Bie com bat, His wounds having been 
after the dressed, he was brought back on men’s shoulders to 
battle. give his final orders, and was then informed that a 


detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, had 
taken refuge in the temple of Itonian AthenS as suppliants. 
Prom generosity mingled with respect to the sanctity of the 


i Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 19 ; Sen. Agesil. 

ii. 12. teat o't/jU.jSaAdvre? raj dcrTriSas 
euflovvro, Ifiaxovro, airiitr€ivov t atri- 
9trri<rKOV.' teal Kpavyr; fiiv ovfiejua Trappy, 
ov ou5& <riyij • .^naty fie rts ijv rotaim), 
oiav pp-yij Tt KaX f±ax?) vapacrxQLT av. 


2 Xen. Agesil. ii. 13. & fij, Ka orep 

no Wat. rpav/iara ex uv im vto ere jcai 
jravroi'ot.9 ottAoi,?, <fec. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 18. 

8 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 19 ; Xen. Agesil* 
ii. 12. 
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pot, he commanded thrt they should be dismissed unhurt, and 
len proceeded to give directions for the night-watch, as it was 
Iready late. The field of battle presented a terrible spectacle : 
partan and Theban dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping 
tieir naked daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their 
nemies ; around, on the blood-stained ground, were seen broken 
pears, smashed shields, swords, and daggers scattered apart from 
h.eir owners. 1 He directed the Spartan and Thehan dead to be 
ollected m separate heaps, and placed in safe custody for the 
ight, in the interior of his phalanx : the troops then took 
lieir supper, and rested for the night. On the next morning, 
rylis the polemarch was ordered to draw up the army in battle- 
rray, to erect a trophy, and to offer sacrifices of cheerfulness 
nd thanksgiving, with the pipers solemnly playing, according 

0 Spartan fashion. Agesilaus was anxious to make these 
emonstrations of victory as ostentatious as possible, because he 
eally doubted whether he had gained a victory. It was very 
ossible that the Thebans might feel confidence enough to renew 
tie attack, and try to recover the field of battle, with their own 
ead upon it ; which Agesilaus had, for that reason, caused to be 
ollected in a separate heap and placed within the Lacedemonian 
:nes. 3 He was however soon relieved from doubt by a herald 
oming from the Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the 
urial of their dead — the understood confession of defeat. The 
equest was immediately granted ; each party paid the last 
olemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force was then 
withdrawn from Boeotia. Xenophon does not state the loss on 
ither side, but Diodorus gives it at 600 on the side of the 
onfederates, 350 on that of the Lacedemonians. 3 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate action, 
Lgesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, where the 

1 Agfisil. ii. 14. ^ irret ye jxqv ettru <f>a\a.yyoy f iSemvoTTOLi/j (Tavro leal 
\.Tjfev tj AtaX 7 ?) napiji/ Stj Beia-acrBai ev9a eKatp^Brjaav. 

vveirerov dAAijAots, rqv jaev yijv <up,<m Schneider in his note on this pas- 
e^vpAteioji/, PB^poys Si Kei/meVoi/s fyMovr sage, as well as ad Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 
ai TroAe/ttouy fie t aAATjAwi/, ao-Trtfia? fis 21, condemns thB expression rStv 
lareBpvpjievas, BopaTa awTedpava/ieva, iroAe/xtuv as spunous and unintel- 
yvfiva ieov\eS>v ra fiev ligible. But in my judgment, these 

“"n S TL **9*”: , words bear a plain and appropriate 

* Xen. Agesil. ii. 15. rore fiev oCv meaning, which I hare endeavoured to 
:al yap ?jv tJStj crvi'eAKTJo-ai'Tes give in the text. Cp. Plut. Ages. c. 19. 

ovs twv TrokefiCtov veKpoin 3 DiodCir. Sir. 84. 

7—31 
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Pythian games were at that moment going on. He here offered 
to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquirer! during his 
Agi siiaus two years’ campaigns in Asia — a tithe equal to 100 
irom^iotia Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis conducted 

the P S r°hi S an first into P^okis, next on a predatory excur- 

games— s ails sion into the Lokrian territory, where the nimble 
acrSssThe attack of the Lokrian light troops, amidst hilly 
Corinthian ground, inflicted upon his troops a severe check, and 
honourable cost him his life. After this the contingents in the 
Sparta ° n at army were dismissed to their respective homes, and 
Agesilaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi across the 
Corinthian Gulf. 1 2 He was received at Sparta with every 
demonstration of esteem and gratitude, which was still further 
strengthened by his exemplary simplicity and exact observance 
of the public discipline — an exactness not diminished either by 
long absence or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From 
this time forward he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, 
enjoying an influence greater than had ever fallen to the lot 
of any king before. His colleague Agesipolis, both young and 
of feeble character, was won over by his judicious and conciliatory 
behaviour into the most respectful deference. 3 

Three great battles had thus beeu fought in the space of little 


BC. 394. 

Results of 
the battles 
of Corinth ‘ 
and 

KorOneia. 
Sparta had 
gained 
nothing by 
the former, 
and had 
rather lost 
by the 
latter. 

provement. 


more than a month (July and August) — those of 
Corinth, Knidus, and Koroneia ; the first and third 
on land, the second at sea, as described in my last 
chapter. In each of the two land-battles the Lacedae- 
monians had gained a victory : they remained masters 
of the field, and were solicited by the enemy to grant 
the burial-truce. But if we inquire what results 
these victories had produced, the answer must be that 
both were totally barren. The position of Sparta in 
Greece as against their enemies had undergone no im- 
In the battle of Coiinth her soldiers had indeed 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 21 ; Plutarch, 

AgesiL c. 19. The latter aays— el? 
AeA tfiovs ttTre/to/LttVffT) Hv 6 lo>v a y o- 

* v b> v, &c. Rlanso, Dr. Arnold, and 
others contest the accuracy of Plu- 
tarch in this assertion respecting the 


time of year at which the Pythian 
games were celebrated, upon grounds 
which seem to me very insufficient. 

2 Xeu. Helleu. iv. 3, 22, 23 ; iv. 4, 1. 
a Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19, 20 ; Xen. 
Helleu. v. 3, 20. 
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anifested signal superiority, and acquired much honour. But 
- the field of Kordneia the honour of the day was rather on the 
de of the Thebans, who broke through the most strenuous 
Dposibion, and carried their point of joining their allies. And 
ie purpose of Agesilaus (ordered by the Eplior Diphridas) to 
Lvade Boeotia completely failed . 1 Instead of advancing, he 
ithdrew back from KorSneia, and returned to Peloponnesus 
iross the Gulf from Delphi ; which he might have done just as 
ell without fighting this murderous and hardly contested 
ittle. Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it 
i both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
lat the predominant impression carried off by every one from 
ie field of Korcmeia was that of the tremendous force and 
bstinacy of the Theban hoplites — a foretaste of what was to 
Dine at Leuktra ! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of results, the 
ise was far otherwise with her naval defeat at Reverses of 
Cnidus. That defeat was pregnant with conse- Sparta after 
uences following in rapid succession, and of the most of Knidus. 
isastrous character. As with Athens at iEgospotami, 
be loss of her fleet, serious as that was, served only empire of 
s the signal for countless following losses. Pharna- Nearly all 
azus and Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed 
com island to island, and from one continental 
eaport to another, in the iEgean, to expel the nab azus 
jacedaemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire andKon6n - 
f Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had inspired, 
hat the task was found easy beyond expectation. Conscious of 
heir unpopularity, the harmosts in almost all the towns, on 
>oth sides of the Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, on the 
nere news of the battle of Knidus . 2 Everywhere Pharnabazus 
nd Konon found themselves received as liberators, and welcomed 
vith presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to 
ntroduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
eparate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own genuine 
LUtonomy. This policy was adopted by Pharnabazus at the 


i Plutarch, Agesil. c. IT. Cornelius 
'fepos, Agesil. c 4. “Obsistere ei 

onati sunt Athenienses etBoeoti," Ac. 
3ut they did more than endeavour : 


they suzczedsd in barring his way, and 
compelling him to retreat. 

2 Xenoph, HellBn. iv. 8, 1—5. 
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urgent representation of Konon, who warned him that if he 
manifested any design of reducing the cities to subjection, he 
would find them all his enemies ; that each of them severally 
would cost him a long siege ; and that a combination would 
ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal and judicious 
ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted upon, produced a strong 
feeling of friendship and even of gratitude, so that the Lacedae- 
monian maritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by the 
almost spontaneous movements of the cities themselves. Though 
the victorious -fleet presented itself in many different places, it 
was nowhere called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
a single siege. K6s, Nisyra, Te6s, Chios, Erythrse, Ephesus, 
Mityldne, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under the 
protection of the new conquerors. 1 Pharnabazus presently dis- 
embarked at Ephesus and marched by land northward to his own 
satrapy, leavmg a fleet of forty triremes under the command of 
Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed the solitary 
hc/ds exception. That town, steady in hostility to Athens, 2 

Sparta^ y ^ ^ een S reat military station of Sparta for her 
under ber- northern Asiatic warfare, during the last twenty 
years. It was in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and had 
been made the chief place of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, 
for their warfare against that satrap as well as for the command 
of the strait. Accordingly, while it was a main object with 
Pharnabazus to acquire possession of Abydos, there was nothing 
which the Abydenes dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling to 
Lacedaemonian protection ; and it happened by a fortunate 
accident for Sparta that the able and experienced Derkyllidas 
was harmost in the town at the moment of the battle of Knidus. 
Having fought in the battle of Corinth, he had been sent to 
announce the news to Agesilaus, whom he had met on his march 

1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8 , 1 — 8; Diodfir. to rpim{> ovroiffTi v^erepa ttiotSttis [ leCgoiv 
xiv. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97. ^aveii? av, <fec. 

Compare also the speech of Dbt- 2 ’Ek yip ’A0vfiov, Trjs t&v airavrci xpo- 
kylliilas to the AhydSnes(Xen. Hellen. vov viaZv ty9ptis—8& ys Demosthen&s in 
iy. 8, 4) — ocu fie naXkov at aAAat the Athenian assembly (cont. Ansto- 
ttoAsis fiiK-nj TUXP iirtarptuftr/trav T7/uiwv, krat. c 39, p. 672; Cp. C. 62, p. 68S). 
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at Amphipolis, and who had sent him forward into Asia to 
communicate the victory to the allied cities, 1 neither of them at 
that moment anticipating the great maritime defeat then im- 
pending. The presence in Abydos of such an officer — who had 
already acquired a high military reputation in that region, and 
was at marked enmity with Pharnabazus, combined with the 
standing apprehensions of the Abydenes — was now the means of 
saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of Knidus, 
when the harmosts were everywhere taking flight, and when 
anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with internal revolu- 
tions to overthrow the Dekarchs or their substitutes, were 
spreading from city to city, Derkyllidas assembled the Abydenes, 
heartened them up against the reigning contagion, and exhorted 
them to earn the gratitude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her 
while others were falling off, assuring them that she would still 
be found capable of giving them protection. His exhortations 
were listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the only 
harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the other cities, 
Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas crossed the 
strait to make sure also of the strong place of Sestos, -Derkyllidas 
on the European side, in the Thracian Chersonese. 2 * * * * holds both 
In that fertile peninsula there had been many new the 7 uherso* 
settlers, who had come in and acquired land under 3te”insptte 
the Lacedaemonian supremacy, especially since the ofPharna- 
building of the cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend anger of 
the isthmus against Thracian invasion. By means of thB latter * 
these Bettlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures, aud of the refugees from various cities all concentrated 
under his protection, Derkyllidas maintained his position 
effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos, defying the requisition 
of Pharnabazus that he should forthwith evacuate them. The 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 2. fleet. But the Ephors are said to have 

* Lysander, after the victory of reversed the assignment, and restored 

ASgospotami and the expulsion of the the town to the Sastians (Plut. Lys. c. 

Athenians from Sestos, had assigned 14) Probably however the new settlers 

the town and district as a settlement would remain in part upon the lands 

for the pilots aud Keleustce aboard his vacated by the expelled Athenians. 
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satrap threatened war, and actually ravaged the lands round 
Abydos, but without any result. His wrath against the Lace- 
dsemonians, already considerable, was so aggravated by dis- 
appointment when he found that he could not yet expel them, 
from his satrapy, that he resolved to act against them with 
increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them near their 
own home. For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon. 
to prepare a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring,, 
and in the meantime to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade. 1 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board a 
bo 393 powerful fleet equipped by Kondn, directing his 
course to M§los, to various islands among the Cyclades, 
bMus and and lastly to the coast of Peloponnesus. They here 
^th 6 their l s P ent some time on the coast of Laconia and Messenia,. 
fleet to Pelo- disembarking at several points to ravage the country, 
ponn^aua They next landed on the island of Kythera, which 

Corinth. they captured, granting safe retirement to the- 

Lacedaemonian garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison 
under the Athenian NikophSmus. Quitting then the harbourless,, 
dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they sailed up the 
Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. Here they found the- 
confederates— Corinthian, Boeotian, Athenian, &e. — carrying on. 
war, with Corinth as their central post, against the LacedeemonianS' 
at Sikyon. The line across the isthmus from Leehaeum to- 
Kenchrese (the two ports of Corinth) was now made good by a 
defensive system of operations, so as to confine the Lacedaemonians* 
within Peloponnesus ; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.O., while possessing both Megara and Pegse, had been able to- 
maintain the inland road midway between them, where it crosses 
the high and difficult crest of Mount Geraneia, thus occupying 
the only three roads by which a Lacedaemonian army could 
march from the Isthmus of Corinth into Attica or Bceotia. 2 * 
Pharnabazus communicated in the most friendly manner with 
the allies, assured them of his strenuous support against Sparta,, 
and left with them a considerable sum of money. 8 

1 Sen. HeUen. iv, 8, 4 — 6. nesos — pp. 25, 26, and Thucyd. i. 108. 

2 See Sir William G-ell’s Itinerary of 3 Sen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7, 8 ; Diod&r. 

Greece, p. 4. Ernst Curtius— Pelopon- xiv. 84. 
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The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian fleet, as 
master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic Gulf, Assistance 
was a phsenomenon astounding to Grecian eyes. And ^ e ^ e c n D t u ' 
if it was not equally offensive to Grecian sentiment, 
this was in itself a melancholy proof of the degree to zus to the 
which Pan-hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the c^nth— 
Peloponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No ^markable 
Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf Persian 
since the battle of Salamis ; nor could anything short nee r t a at and 
of the intense personal wrath of Pharnnbazus against Corinth, 
the Lacedaemonians, and his desire to revenge upon them the 
damage inflicted by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, have brought 
him now as far away from his own satrapy. It was this wrath- 
ful feeling of which Konon took advantage to procure from him 
a still more important boon. 

Since 404 B.C., a space of eleven years, Athens had continued 
without any walls round her seaport town Peiraeus, B . G . 395 . 
and without any Long Walls to connect her city with Pharnal)a _ 
Peiraeus. To this state she had been condemned by zus leaves 
the sentence of her enemies, in the full knowledge with Kon6n 
that she could have little trade, few ships either armed c Qulf 
or mercantile, poor defence even against pirates, and and aids him 
no defence at all against aggression irom the mistress to rebuild 
of the sea. Kon6n now entreated Phamahazus, who wall^of 
was about to go home, to leave the fleet under his Athens, 
command, and to permit him to use it in rebuilding the fortifica- 
tions of Peiraeus as well as the Long W alls of Athens. While he , 
.-engaged to maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, 
he assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon Sparta 
so destructive or so mortifying as the renovation of Athens and 
Peiraeus with their complete and connected fortifications. 
Sparta would thus be deprived of the most important harvest 
which she had reaped from the long struggle of the Peloponnesian 
War. Indignant as he now was against the Lacedaemonians, 
Pharnabazus sympathized cordially with these planB, and on 
departing not only left the fleet under the command of Kon6n, 
but also furnished him with a considerable sum of money towards 
the expense of the fortifications. 1 

1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 9, 10. 
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Kon6n betook himself to the work energetically and without 
Kon&nre ^ a y* He had quitted Athens in 407 b.c., as one of 
builds the the joint admirals nominated after the disgrace of 
— h/arty^co- ^lkibiad£s. He had parted with his countrymen 
operation o f finally at the catastrophe of iEgospotami in 405 b.c., 
preserving the miserable fraction of eight or nine 
ships out of that noble fleet which otherwise would have passed 
entire into the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 b.c., 
as a second ThemistoklSs, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands were 
set to work • carpenters and masons being hired with the funds 
furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete the fortifications as 
quickly as possible. The Boeotians and other neighbours lent 
their aid zealously as volunteers 1 * — the same who eleven years 
before bad danced to the sound of joyful music when the former 
walls were demolished ; so completely had the feelings of Greece 
altered since that period. By such hearty co-operation, the work 
was finished during the course of the present summer and 
autumn without any opposition ; and Athens enjoyed again her 
fortified Peirseus and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The third or Phaleric 
Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to Phalerum), which 
had existed down to the capture of the city by Lysander, was not 
restored ; nor was it indeed by any means necessary to the security 
either of the city or of the port. Having thus given renewed life 
and security to Peirseus, Kon6n commemorated his great naval 
victory by a golden wreath ip the acropolis, as well as by the erec- 
tion of a temple in Peirseus to the honour of the Knidian Aphrodite, 
who was worshipped at Knidus with peculiar devotion by the local 
population. 3 He further celebrated the completion of the walls by 
a splendid sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully recording 
the exploits of Kondn, but also erected a statue to his honour. 3 

1 2Cen. Hell. iv. 8, 10; Diod. sdv. 85. bably have been much greater. 

Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) men- 2 Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 

tions fifty talents as a sum received by 016, c. 21. Pausanias (i. 1, 3) still saw 
KonOn from Pharnabazus as a present, this temple in Peirseus, very near to 
and devoted by him to this public the sea, 550 years afterwards, 
work. This is not improbable ; but 3 Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 16, pp. 
thB total swn contributed by the satrap 477, 478; Athenaeus, L 3; Cornelius 
towaids the fortifications must pro- Nepos, Conon, c. 4. 
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The importance of this event in reference to the future history 
of Athens was unspeakable. Though it did not Greatim . 
restore to her either her former navy or her former pDitanceof 
empire, it reconstituted her as a city, not only self- ^on— how* 1 " 
determining, hut even partially ascendant. It re- 
animated her, if not into the Athens of Perikffis, at upon 
least into that of IsokratGs and Demosthenes : it aciciliellt 
imparted to her a second fill of strength, dignity, and comm ercial 
importance during the half century destined to elapse before she 
was finally overwhelmed by the superior military force of 
Macedon. Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem 
whereby Themistokles had contrived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base hut 
formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies, will 
be aware how much the consummation of the Themistoklean 
project had depended upon accident. Now, also, Konon in his 
restoration was favoured by unusual combinations such as no one 
could have predicted. That Pharnabazus should conceive the 
idea of coming over himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the 
largest force was a most unexpected contingency. He was 
influenced neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by 
considerations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to interests of Persian power ; but simply by 
bis own violent personal wrath against the Lacedaemonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been .satisfied if, after the 
battle of Knidus, he could Lave cleared his own satrapy of them 
completely. It was his vehement impatience, when he found 
himself unable to expel his old enemy Derkyllidas from the 
important position of Abydos, which chiefly spurred him on to 
take revenge on Sparta in her own waters. Nothing less than 
the satrap’s personal presence would have placed at the disposal 
of Konon either a sufficient naval force or sufficient funds for 
the erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all impediment 
from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, that the 
energy by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos brought upon 
Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the new Kononian 
walls. It would have been better for Sparta that Pharnabazus 
should at once have recovered Abydos as well as the rest of his 
satrapy; in which case he would have had no wrongs remaining 
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unavenged to incense him, ami would have kept on his own side 
of the JEgean; feeding KonSn with a modest squadron sufficient 
to keep the Lacedaemonian navy from again becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peiraeus (if we may 
borrow an expression of Plato) “ to continue asleep in the bosom 
of the earth”. 1 

But the presence of KonSn with his powerful fleet was not 


Mainte- 
nance of the 
lines of 
Connth 
against 
Sparta, 
was one 
essential 
condition 
to the 
power of 
rebuilding 
the Long 
Walls. 

The lines 
were not 
maintained 
longer than 
the ensuing 
year. 


the only condition indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of this work. It was requisite further that the 
interposition of Sparta should be kept off not merely 
by sea, but by land, and that too during all the 
number of months that the walls were in progress. 
Now the harrier against her on land was constituted 
by the fact that the confederate force held the cross 
line within the isthmus from Lechgeum to Kenchreae, 
with Corinth as a centre. 3 But they were unable to 
maintain this line even through the ensuing year, 
during which Sparta, aided by dissensions at Corinth, 
broke through it, as will appear in the next chapter. 
Had she been able to break through it while the 


fortifications of Athens were yet incomplete, she would have 


deemed no effort too great to effect an entrance into Attica and 


interrupt the work, in which she might very probably have 


succeeded. Here then was the second condition, which was 


realized during the summer and autumn of 393 b.c., but which 
did not continue to be realized longer. So fortunate was it for 
Athens, that the two conditions were fulfilled both together 
during this particular year ! 


, 1 Plato, Leg^.vi. p.778. icofleviSeu/e^i. against invasion from Sparta, is illus- 
<v lc " aK€L f Leva ra. tjbl'xv, &c. trated in Xenophontis Hellenica, v. 4„ 

* The importance of maintaining 19, and AndokidSs, Or. iii. De Pace, s 
these lines, as a protection to Athens 2S. 
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or no success. We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to 
act as an ally of Sparta. 

Profiting by tlie aid received from Pharnabazus, tbe Corinthians 
strengthened their fleet at Lechseum (their haibour in 
the Corinthian Gulf) so considerab^, as to become 
masters of the Gulf, and to occupy Bliium, one of the 
two opposite capes which bound its narrow entrance. 
To oppose them, the Lacedsemonians on their side 
were driven to greater maritime effort. More than 
one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
where the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral Phormion 
had been so signally displayed at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. At length the Lacedaemonian admiral Herippidas, 
who succeeded to the command of the fleet after his predecessor 
Polemarchus had been slain in battle, compelled the Corinthians 
to abandon Ehium, and gradually recovered his ascendency in 
the Curinthian Gulf; which his successor Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, still further completed. 1 

While these transactions were going on (seemingly during the 
last half of 393 B.C. and the full year of 392 B.a), so 
as to put an end to the temporary naval preponderance 
of the Corinthians, the latter were at the same time 
bearing the brunt of a desultory but continued land- 
warfare against the garrison of Lacedaemonians and 
Peloponnesians established at Siky&n. Both Corinth 
and Lechaeum were partly defended by the presence 
of confederate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, 
or mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not 
protect the Corinthians against suffering great damage, 
in their lands and outlying properties, from the 
incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Siky6n — fertile and extensive 
(speaking by comparison with Peloponnesus generally), and 
■constituting a large part of the landed property of both cities, 
was rendered nncultivable during 393 and 392 B.a ; so that the 
Corinthian proprietors were obliged to withdraw their servants 
and cattle to Peiraeum 2 (a portion of the Corinthian territory 
witnout the isthmus properly so called, north-east of the 
1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 11. a Xen. Hellen iv. 4, 1 ; iv. 5, 1. 
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Akrokonntlius, in a line between that eminence and the Megarian 
harbour of Pegse). Here the Sikyonian assailants Sufferings 
could not reach them, because of the Long Walls of comthians 
Corinth, which connected that city by a continuous from the 
fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less than a mile ™iedon 
and a half) with its harbour of Lechseum. Neverthe- 
less the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain Many 
was still so great, that two successive seasons of it proprietors 
were quite enough to inspire them with a strong a?erse 0 to 
aversion to the war ; 1 the more so as the damage fell the war 


1 1 dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton 
as well as from M. Rehdantz (Vitse 
Iplncratis, &c., c. 4, who in the main 
agrees with Dodwell’s Annales Xeno- 
phontei) in their chronological arrange- 
ment of these events. 

They place the battle fought by 
Praxitas within the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 303 b.c., and the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedaemonian mora or 
division by IplnkratSs (the monthly 
date of which is marked by its having 
immediately succeeded the Isthmian 
games) in 392 b c I place the former 
event in 302 B C., the latter in 390 B.C., 
immediately after the Isthmian games 
of 390 B.C. 

If we study the narrative of Xeno- 
pli6n we shall And that after describ- 
ing (iv. 3) the battle of Kor&neia 
(August, 304 B.C.) with its immediate 
consequences, and the return of Agesi- 
laus home, he goes on in the next 
chapter to nanate the land war about 
or near Corinth, which he carries 
down without interruption (through 
chapters 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, of book iv.) to 
389 B.C. 

But in chanter 8 of book iv., he 
leaves the land war and takes up the 
naval operations, from and after the 
battle of Knidus (Aug., 894 b.c.). He 
recounts how Pharnabazus and Kon6n 
came across the jEgcan with a power- 
ful fleet in thB spring of 393 B.C., and 
how, after various proceedings, they 
brought thB fleet to the Saronic Gulf 
and the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
they must have arrived at or near mid- 
summer, 393 B.c. 

Now it appears to me certain that 
these proceedings of Pharnabazus with 
the fleet, recounted in the eighth chap- 
ter, come, in point of date, before the 
seditious movements and the coup 
cTtiat at Corinth, which are recounted 


in the fourth chapter. At the time- 
when Pharnabazus was at Corinth in 
midsummer, 393 B.C., the narrative of 
XenophQn (iv. 8, 8—10) leads us to be- 
lieve that the Corinthians were prose- 
cuting the war zealously and without 
discontent ; the money and encourage- 
ment which Pharnabazus gavB them 
were calculated to strengthen such 
ardour. It was by aid of this money 
that the Corinthians fitted out their 
fleet under Agatlnnus, and acquired 
for a time the maritime command d£ 
thB Gulf 

The discontents against the war 
(recounted in chap. 4 seq ) could not 
have commenced until a considerable 
time after tha departure of Pharna- 
bazus. They arose out of causes, 
which only took effect after a long 
continuance — thB hardships of the 
land war, the losses of property and 
slaves, the jealousy towards Attica 
and Boeotia as being undisturbed, *c. 
The Lacedaemonian and Peloponnesian 
aggressive force at Sikyfrn cannot pos- 
sibly have been established before the- 
autumn of 394 B.C., and was most pro- 
bably placed there early in the spring 
of 393 B.c. Its effects were brought 
about, not by one great blow, but by 
repetition of ravages and destructive- 
annoyance; and all the effects which 
it produced previous to midsummer, 
393 B.c., would be more than compen- 
sated by the presence, the gifts, and 
the encouragement of Pharnabazus 
with his poweiful fleet. Moreover, 
after his aepartuie, too, the Corin- 
thians weie at first successful at sea 
and acquired the command of the- 
Gulf, which, however, they did not 
retain for more than a year, if so much. 
Hence it is not likely that any strong 
discontent against the war began be- 
fore the early part of 392 B.c. 
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exclusively upon them — their allies in Bceotia, Athens, and 
Argos having as yet suffered nothing. Constant military 
service for defence, with the conversion of the city into a sort 
of besieged post, aggravated their discomfort. There was another 
circumstance also, doubtless not without influence. The con- 
sequences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
the maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the fear 
which she inspired to the Corinthians ; next, to rebuild the 
fortifications, and renovate the shipping, commercial as well as 
warlike, of Athens — a revival well calculated to bring back a 
portion of that anti- Athenian jealousy and apprehension which 
the Corinthians had felt so strongly a few years before. Perhaps 
some of the trade of Corinth may have been actually driven 
away by the disturbance of the war, to the renewed fortifications 
and greater security of Peiraeus. 

Postered by this pressure of circumstances, the discontented 
b c 392. philo-Laconian or peace-party, which had always 
Growth and existe( ^ at Corinth, presently acquired sufficient 
manifesta- strength, and manifested itself with sufficient pub- 
pMo-Laco- to g lve h 111 ^ alarm to the government. The 

mcoriiith Corinthian government had always been, and still 
Oligarchical was, oligarchical. In what manner the administrators 
govemmwft or council were renewed, or how long individuals 
notiSnghut con ^ nue< ^ ^ office, indeed, we do not know. But of 
an appeal democracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open 
to force. discussions, and authoritative resolves, there was 
nothing . 1 Now the oligarchical persons actually in power were 
vehemently anti-Lacoman, consisting of men who had partaken 
of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with Persia, besides 


Considering all these circumstances, 
I think it reasonable to believe that 
the coup tfitat and massacre at Corinth 
took place (not in 393 b.c., as Mr, Clin- 
ton and M Rehdantz place it, but), 
in 392 B.C., and the battle within the 
Long Walls rather later in the same 
year. 

Next, the opinion of the same two 
authors, as well as of Do dwell, that 
the destruction, of the Lacedaemonian 
mora by IphibratSs took place in the 
spring of 392 B.c., is also, in my view, 
eironeous. If this were true, it would. 


be necessary to pack all the events 
mentioned m Xenophon, iv. 4. into the 
year 31)3 B.c., which I hold to be im- 
possible. If the destruction of the 
mora did not occur in the spring of 
392 B.c,, we know that it could not 
have occurred until the spring of 390 
B c., that is, the next ensuing Isthmian 
games, two years afterwards. And 
this last will be found to be its true 
date, thus leaving full time, but not 
too much time, for the antecedent 
occurrences. 

1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 58. 
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compromising themselves irrevocably (like Timolaus) by the most 
bitter manifestations of hostile sentiment towards Sparta. These 
men found themselves menaced by a powerful opposition-party, 
which had no constitutional means for making its sentiments 
predominant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 
administrators or a change of public policy. It was only by an 
appeal to arms and violence that such a consummation could be 
brought about — a fact notorious to both parties ; so that the 
oligarchical administrators, informed of the meetings and con- 
versations going on, knew well that they had to expect nothing 
less than the breaking out of a conspiracy. That such anticipa- 
tions were well-founded, we gather even from the partial recital 
of Xenophon, who states that Pasimelus, the philo-Laconian 
leader, was on his guard and in preparation , 1 and counts it to 
him as a virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved to 
prevent it by a coup d’tiat. They threw themselves The 
upon the assistance of their allies, invited in a body of 
Argeians, and made their blow the more sure by forestall the 
striking it on the last day of the festival called Eukleia, bya coup 7 
when it was least expected. Their proceeding, though 
dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of brutal 
ferocity aggravated by sacrilege ; in a manner very different from 
the de^p-laid artifices recently practised by the Spartan Ephors 
when they were in like manner afraid of the conspiracy of 
Kinadon — and more like the oligarchical conspirators at Korkyra 
(in the third year of the Peloponnesian War) when they broke 
into the assembled Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty 
-others in the Senate-house . 2 * * * * While the choice performers at 
Corinth were contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges 
formally named to decide, and while the market-place around 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 2. yvovTey iv. 4, 4. oi vcurepoi, yiroirrev (rav- 

el "Apyeioi. ko. 1 Bouorol (eat ’Afliji/atot ft a! to? Ilacri/jajAou rb fiskkov ecreer0a^ rjcrv- 

"Kopiv9Cu>v dl Te rS)V irapa. /9a<nAe'ws jfprj- X^ av ^ X ov * v T( ? Kpai'ttu • u>y fie rrjs' 
ftariov /aerie axijKiSres, #ea! ot tov 7roAe'|U°v rjcrOovro, (cal ^evyai/Te'ff Ttw; e(e 

airtUTarot ycyevij/aeVot, d»s^ et /U.TJ e/eiroSwir roO Trpa'j'/u.aTDy ai/)t(CO^TO irpos auToiiSj e/c 

iroiijO’aiVTO roil? eiri rJ)v eipijVTjv Terpaju.- tovtou avafipa/aiWes (cara Tbv ’AjcpDxfi- 
ficvovs, tavSvvevtrtt, iraAtv ij eroAis Acucw- ptv$ov, irpoa-paAoi^ras ’Apyeiovy jeal 

vCaai — ovtu» fii] (eat o^ayas cirex*tpOvv tons aAAous aireKpo-utravTO , &C. 

aroteto-ffat. 2 Tliucyd. iii. 70. 
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was crowded with festive spectators, a number of armed men 
were introduced, probably Argeiana, with leaders designating the 
victims whom they were to strike. Some of these select victims 
were massacred in the market-place, others in the theatre, and 
one even while sitting as a judge in the theatre. Others again 
fled in terror, to embrace the altars or statues m the market-place 
— which sanctuary nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor 
was such sacrilege arrested — repugnant as it was to the feelings 

of the assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings generally 

until 120 persons had perished. 1 But the persons slain were 
chiefly elderly men ; for the younger portion of the philo- 
Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had declined attending 
the festival, and kept themselves separately assembled under their 
leader Pasimelus, in the gymnasium and cypress-grove called 
Kramuin, just without the city-gates. We find too that they 
were not only assembled, but actually in arms. Bor the moment 
that they heard the clamour in the market-place and learnt from 
some fugitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis oveihanging the city) 
and got possession of the citadel, which they maintained with 
such force and courage, that the Argeians, and the Corinthians 
who took part with the government, were repulsed in the attempt 
to dislodge them. This circumstance, indirectly revealed in the 
one-sided narrative of Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the 
city, and affords good ground for believing that Pasimejms and 
his friends were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over — a scruple which 
the government, in their eagerness to forestall the plot, dis- 
regarded, employing the hands and weapons of Argeians who 
were comparatively unimpressed by solemnities peculiar to 
Corinth. 2 

\ Diodorus (xiv. 86) giv es thi s numb er, At Athens, in thB beginning of the 

which seems very credible. Xenopli&n Peloponnesian War, there were pre- 
(iv. 4, 4) only says ttoAAol. cisely the same causes at work, and 

. 2 In recounting this alternation of precisely the same marked antithesis 
violen ce pr oj e cte d, violen ce p erp etrate d , of parties, as those which here dis- 
recourse on the one side to a foreign turDBd Corinth. TherB was first a. 
ally, treason on the other by admitting considerable Athenian minority who 
an avowed enemy— which formed the opposed the war with Sparta from, the 
vwdu* operrandi of opposing parties in first; next, when the war began, the 
the oligarchical Connth— I invite the proprietors of Attica saw their lands 
reader to contrast it with the demo era- ruined, and were compelled either to 
tieal Athens. carry away or to lose their servants 
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Though Pasimelus and his friends were masters of the citadel 
and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, yet the 
recent coup d’dtat had been completely successful in 
overawing their party in the city, and depriving them 
of all means of communicating with the Laced asm o- 
nians at Sikyon. Peeling unable to maintain them- 
selves, they were besides frightened by menacing 
omens, when they came to offer sacrifice in order 
that they might learn whether the gods encouraged 
them to fight or not. The victims were found so alarming, as to* 
drive them to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary exile. 
Many of them (according to DiodSrus, 500 *) actually went into 
exile ; while others, and among them Pasimelus hi ms elf, were 
restrained by the entreaties of their friends and relatives, com- 


Numeroua 
persona of 
the philo- 
Lauoman 
party are 
banished ; 
nevertheless 
Pasimelus 
the leader is 
spared and 
remains at 
Corinth. 


and cattle, so that they obtained no 
returns The intense discontent, the 
angry complaints, the bitter conflict of 
parties, winch these circumstances 
raised among the Athenian citizens — 
not tD mention the aggravation of all 
these symptoms by tlia terrible epide- 
mic— are marked out in Thucydides, 
and have been recorded in a preceding 
volume of this history. Not only the 
positive loss and suffering, but all 
other causes of exasperation, stood at 
a higher pitch at Athens in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian War, than 
at Corinth in 31)2 B.c, 

Yet what were thB effects which 
they produced? Did the minoiity 
resort to a conspiracy — or the majority 
to a coup d'6tat—ov either of them to 
invitation of foreign aid against thB 
other? Nothing of the kind. The 
minority had always ojpen to them the 
road of pacific opposition, and the 
chance of obtaining a majority in the 
Senate or in the public assembly, which 
was practically identical with the 
totality of the citizens. Their opposi- 
tion, though pacific as to acts, was 
sufficiently animated and violent in 
words and propositions, to serve as a 
real discharge for imprisoned angry 
passion. If they could not carry the 
adoption of their general policy, they 
had the opportunity of gaining partial 
victories -which took of f the edge of a 
fierce discontent : witness the fine im- 
posed upon Periklfis (Thucyd. li. 05) m 
the year before his death, which both 
gratified and mollified the antipathy 


against him, and brought about shortly 
afterwards a strong reaction in his 
favour. The majority, on the other 
hand, knew that the predominance of 
its policy depended upon its maintain- 
ing its hold on a fluctuating pubhc 
assembly, against the utmost freedom 
of debate and attack, within certain 
forms and rules prescribed by the con- 
stitution; attachment to the latter 
being the cardinal principle of political 
morality in both parties. It was this 
system which excluded on both sides 
the thought of armed violence It pro- 
duced among the democratical citizens 
of Athens that ehaiactenstic insisted 
upon by Kle6n in Thncydid&s— “ con- 
stant and fearless security and absence 
of treacherous hostility among one 
another u (Bed yip to k ad’ Jmepav aBets 
fcai dve7rtj8ovAeiiTOV irpbs aAA.jjA.ous, ical e? 
tous fuju-pLaxovs vb aurb ex eTe — Thuc. ill. 
37), the entire absence of which stands 
so prominently forward in these de- 
plorable proceedings of the oligarchical 
Corinth. Pasimelus and his Corinthian 
minority had no assemblies, dikasteries, 
annual Senate, or constant habit of 
free debate and accusation to appeal 
to ; their only available weapon was 
armed violence, ot treacherous corre- 
spondence with a foreign enemy. On 
the part of the Corinthian government, 
superior or more skilfully used force, 
or superior alliance abroad, was the 
only weapon of defence, in like- 
manner. 

iDiodtr. xiv. 86; Xen. Hellen. iv. 
4, 5. 


7—32 
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bined with solemn assurances of peace and security from the 
government, who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anx ious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. These pacific assurances were faithfully 
kept, and no further mischief was done to any citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially altered 
by an extreme intimacy of alliance and communion 
political now formed with Argos, perhaps combined with reci- 
eonaoiL Ild procal rights of intermarriage and of purchase and 
dation sa le. The boundary pillars or hedges which separated 
Connth and the two territories were pulled up, and the city was 
Are ° s - entitled Argos instead of Corinth (says Xenoph6n). 
Such was probably the invidious phrase in which the opposition 
party described the very close political union now formed between 
the two cities, upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under Iphi- 
krates, and some Boeotians as a garrison in the port of Lecliaeum. 
Most probably the government remained still Corinthian, and 
still oligarchical as before. But it now rested upon Argeian aid, 
and was therefore dependent chiefly upon Argos, though partly 
also upon the other two allies. 

To Pasimelu 3 and his friends such a state of things was intoler- 
b.o. m able. Though personally they had no ill-usage to 
Pasimfilufl complain of, yet the complete predominance of their 
admits the political enemies was quite sufficient to excite their 
iSnians most vehement antipathies. They entered into secret 
LongWaJls correspondence with Praxitas, the Lacedaemonian 
of Corinth, commander at Sikyon, engaging to betray to him one 
Within those of the gates m the western Long Wall between Corinth 
walls. and Lechaeum. The scheme being concerted, Pasi- 
m&us and his partisans got themselves placed, 1 partly by con- 
trivance and partly by accident, on the night-watch at this gate, 
an imprudence which shows that the government not only did 
not maltreat them, but even admitted them to trust. At the 
moment fixed, Praxitas, presenting himself with a Lacedaemonian 
mora or regiment, a Sikyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles, 
found the treacherous sentinels prepared to open the gates. Hav- 
ing first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was no 

1 Xen. Hellen. Iv 4, 8. /cal icari tvxt) v kcll KaT * wrijx&.eLav, &c. 
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deceit, 1 he then conducted all his force within the gates into the 
mid-space between the two Long Walls. So broad was this space, 
and so inadequate did his numbers appear to maintain it, that he 
took the precaution of digging a cross-ditch with a palisade to 
-defend himself on the side towards the city, which he was enabled 
to do undisturbed, since the enemy (we are not told why) did not 
attack him all the next day. On the ensuing day, however, 
Argeians, Corinthians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphi- 
krates, all came down from the city in full force ; the latter stood 
on the right of the line along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedaemonian left, while the Lacedse- 
monians themselves were on their own right, opposed to the 
Corinthians from the city, and the Argeians opposed to the 
Sikyonians in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began : the Argeians, bold from 
superior numbers, attacked and broke the Sikyonians, ^ Lacedffl 
tearing np the palisade, and pursuing them down to momans axe 
the sea with much slaughter, 2 upon which Pasimachus, ^ver7ioss~ 
the Lacedaemonian commander of cavalry, coming to of the 
their aid, caused his small body of horsemen to dis- 
mount and tie their horses to trees, and then armed them with 
.shields taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (2). With these he approached on foot to attack 
the Argeians, who, mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed to the 
-charge with alacrity, upon which Pasimachus exclaimed — “By 
, the two gods, Argeians, these Sigmas which you see here will 
-deceive you ” : he then closed with them resolutely, but his 
numbers were so inferior that he was soon overpowered and 
slain. -Meanwhile the Corinthian exiles on the left had driven 
hack IphikratSs with his mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light 
troops) and pursued them even to the city gates ; while the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, S. Nothing can vep ikeyerriv. . ... 

show more forcibly the Laconian bias 2 Xen Hellen. iv. 4, 10. kill tj>v* pw 
of Xenoph&n than the Credit Which he XucvtavCovs etcfiayiTav k&\ Biaa'Tra.O'avTes 
gives to JPasimfilus for his good faith TO crraupcoju,a i&itaKov e7rl SaAtxcrcrav, Kat 
towards the La cedemonians whom he exit iroXXotos aur&jv airitcreivav. 
was let ti ng in ; overlooking or approv- It would appear from hence that 
ing his treacherous betrayal towards there must have been an open portion 
'his own countrymen, in thus opening of Lecheeum, or a space apart from (out 
a gate which he had been trusted to adjoining to) the wall which encircled. 
Watch, rtiii S’ clcrnyayeryiv, zeal onus LechiEUHijyet still within the long walls. 
AttAws Airff SfiifaTTjv, Mtrre o elreA- Otherwise thefugitive Sikyonians could 
Diiiv fifijyycLA*, iravra. elvat afioAxiis, ola hardly have got down to the Sea. 
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Lacedsemonians, easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, 
came out of their palisade and planted themselves with their 
faces towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to* 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were forced 
to run hack as they could, huddling close along the eastern wall, 
with their right or unshielded side exposed as they passed to the 
spears of the Lacedaemonians. Before they could get to the walls 
of Corinth, they were met and roughly handled hy the victorious 
Corinthian exil es. And even when they came to the walls those 
within, unwilling to throw open the gates for fear of admitting 
the enemy, contented themselves with handing down ladders, 
over which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat was 
frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up like heaps 
of stones or wood . 1 2 

This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedaemonians, though it did 
The lace- not yet make them masters of Lechseum , 3 * * * * was never- 
pun down 8 * * theiess considerable importance. Shortly afterwards 
a portion they received reinforcements which enabled them to 
wSis L ° ns turn it to still better account. The first measure of 
Oormttfaxui ^ >rax ^ aa waa to P 11 ^- ^ own a considerable breadth of 
Lechseum, the two walls, leaving a breach which opened free 
opra afree passage fox any Lacedaemonian army from SikyGn to 
passage reach and pass the isthmus. He then marched his 

They troops through the breach, forward on the road to 

Ejommyon Megara, capturing the two Corinthian dependencies 
and Si das. 0 f Krommyon and Sidus on the Saronic Gulf, m 
which he placed garrisons. Returning hack by the road south of 
Corinth, he occupied Epieikia on the frontier of Epidaurus as a 


1 Xen. Hellen. iy 4, 12. outws ev 
bkiyy 7tqAAo1 iTretrov, uirre elfhoTiei/oL 
bpcLv ol avdpiOTroi. (rupous a-Crov, £vkui v, 
XtBov, to tb e9e atravro a ci)pov 9 veKpiav. 

A singular form of speech. 

2 Diod6rus (xiv. S3) represents that 

the Lacedaemonians on this occasion 

surprised and held Lechseum, defeating 

the general body of the confederates 

who came out from Corinth to Tetake 

it. But his narrative of all these cir- 

cumstances differs materially from that 

of Xenophfln, whom I here follow in 

preference, making allowance for great 


partiality, and for much confusion and 
obscurity. 

Xenophon gives us plainly to under- 
stand that Lechseum was not captured 
by the Lacedsemonians until the fol- 
lowing year, by Agesilaus and Teleu- 
tias. 

It is to be recollected that Xenoph&n 
had particular means of knowing what 
was done by Agesilaus, and therefor© 
deserves credit on that head— always 
allowing for partiality Diod&rus does 
not mention Agesilaus in connexion 
with the proceedings at Lechseum. 
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protection to the territory of the latter against incursions from 
Corinth, and then disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing winter 
and spring between the opposite garrisons in Corinth 
.and SikyOn. It was now that the Athenian Iphi- 
krates, in the former place, began to distinguish 
himself at the head of his mercenary peltasts, whom, 

.after their first organization by Kon6n, he had trained 
to effective tactics under the strictest discipline, and 
whose movements he conducted with consummate 
skill. His genius introduced improvements buth in 
their* armour and in their clothing. He lengthened 
by one-half both the light javelin and the short sword, 
which the Thracian peltasts habitually carried; he devised a 
species of leggings, known afterwards by the name of Iphikra- 
tides : and he thus combined, better than had ever been done 
before, rapid motion— power of acting in difficult ground and 
open order — effective attack either by missiles or hand to hand 
— and dexterous retreat in case of need. 1 As yet he was but a 


b.o. 891. 

Effective 
warfare 
carried on 
by the light 
troops under 
Iphikrates 
at Corinth 
— military 
genius and 
improve- 
ments of 
IphikratSs, 


i Diod6r. xv, 44; Cornelius Nepos, 
Vit Iphicrat. c. 2 ; Polyren iii 9, 10. 
Compare Rehrlantz, Vitae Iphicratis, 
Chabriae, et Timothei, c 2, 7 (Beilin, 
1845)— a very useful and instructive 
publication. 

In describing the improvements 
made by Iphikrat&s in the armature of 
Ins peltasts, I have not exactly copied 
either Nepos or DiodDrus, who both 
appear to me confused in their state- 
ments. Y ou would imagine, in reading 
their account (and so it has been stated 
by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. 
Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there were 
no peltasts in Greece prior to Iphi- 
krates ; that he was the first to 
transform heavy-aimed hoplites into 
light-aimed peltasts, and to introduce 
from Thrace the light shield or peLta, 
not only smallor in size than the 
Tound &<nrt 9 earned by the hoplite, 
but also without the Itvs, or surround- 
ing metallic rim of the a o-t-l'j, seemingly 
connected by nutsulo bars or spokes of 
metal with the exteiior central knob 
or projection (umbo) which the hoplite 
pushed before him in close combat. 
Thepeffff, smaller and lighter than the 
dcr7us, was apparently square or oblong 
tfmd uot rouiul : though it had no Itvs, 


it often had thin plates of brass, as we 
may see by Xenophfin, Anab. v. 2, 29, 
so that the explanation of it given in 
the Scholia ad Platon. Legg. vii. p. 813 
must be taken with reserve 

But Grecian peltasts existed before 
the timB of Iphikratfis (Xen. Hellen. i 
2, 1 and elsewhere). He did not first 
introduce them ; hefound them already 
there, and improved their armature. 
But DiodOrus and Nepos affirm that he 
lengthened the spears of the peltasts to 
a measure half as lon£ again as those 
of the hoplites (or twice as long, if we 
believe Nepos), and the swords in 
proportion — “7 jv£pcre fxev ra $DpaTa 
fieyidei — has tee modum dupli- 
cavit”! Now this I apprehend to be 
not exact; nor is it true (as Nepos 
asserts) that the Giecian hoplites 
carried shoit spears ” — “ brevibus 
hastis”. The spear of the Grecian 
hoplite was long (though not so long 
as that of the heavy and compact 
Macedonian phalanx afterwards be- 
came), and it appears to me incredible 
that Ipbikrates should have given to 
his light and active peltast a spear 
twice as long, or half as long again, as 
that of the hoplite. Both Diodftrus 
anil Nenos have mistaken by making 
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young officer, in the beginning of his military career . 1 We must 
therefore presume that these improvements were chiefly of later 
date, the suggestions of his personal experience; but even now the 
successes of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking Phlius, 
he entrapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, and inflicted on 
them a defeat so destructive, that they were obliged to invoke 
the aid of a Lacedaemonian garrison for the protection of their 
city. He gained a victory near Sikyon, and carried his incursions 
over all Arcadia, to the very gates of the cities, damaging the 
Arcadian hoplites so severely that they became afraid to meet 
him in the field. His own peltasts however, though full of con- 
fidence against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still retained their 
awe and their reluctance to fight against Lacedaemonians , 2 who 
on their side despised them, but despised their own allies still 
more. “Our friends fear these peltasts, as children fear hob- 
goblins, ’’ said the Lacedaemonians sarcastically, endeavouring to 
set the example of courage by ostentatious demonstrations of 
their own round the walls of Corinth . 5 

The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by Praxitas 


their comparison with the arms oj the 
hop lit e, to which the changes of Iphi- 
krat&s had no reference. The peltast 
both before and after Iphikrates did 
not carry a spea r but a javelin, which 
be employed as a missile, to hurl, not 
to thrust ; he was essentially an cLkov- 
tl < rri|<r or javelin-shooter (see Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 5, 14; vi. 1, 9). Of course 
the javelin might, in case of need, 
serve to thrust, but this was not its 
appropriate employment: s converso, 
the spear might be hurled (under ad- 
vantageous circumstances, from the 
higher ground against an enemy below 
—Xen. Hellen. iL 4, 15 ; v. 4, 52), but 
its proper employment was, to be held 
and thrust forward. 

What IphikratSs really did was 
to lengthen . both the two offensive 
weapons, which the peltast carried, 
before his time — the javelin and the 
sword. He made the javelin a longer 
and heavier weapon, requiring a more 
practised hand to throw, but also 
competent to inflict more serious 
wounds, and capable of being used 
with more deadly effect if the peltasts 
saw an opportunity of coming to close 
fight on advantageous terms. Possibly 
Iphikratfis not only lengthened the 


weapon, but also improved its point 
and efficacy in other ways, making it 
more analogous to the formidable 
Eoman pilum. Whether he made any 
alteration in the pdta itself, we do not 
know. 

The name Iphikratides, given to these 
new-fashioned leggings or boots, proves 
to us that Wellington and Blucher are 
not the first eminent generals who have 
lent an honourable denomination to 
boots and shoes. 

1 Justin, vi. 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16 ; Diodftr, 
xiv. 91. roi/s pevroL AoKeSatuoWovs 
cutcos afl oi n-eAracrrat eSeSitrav, ws Iwtos 
oKavrlcriJ.aTos ov irpo<rpecrav rots offAi- 
TOIS. <fcc. 

Compare the sentiment of the light 
troops in the attack of Sphakteria, 
when they were awe-struck and afraid 
at first to approach the Lacedaemonian 
hoplites — rn yvioujj SeSov^u/ie'voL w$ ini 
AaxeSoLL/LcovLovs, (fee. (Thncyd. iv. 34.) 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 17. &a re ot p.ey 
Aa*«5atjLtoi/iot koX iiri<TKunrrei.v iroKfitov^ 

oi £iJ|U|Uia£ 0 i cf>o/3oTvro tows ireArao-Taff^ 
atrirep /xopfuovois ircuSapta, &C. 

This is a camp-jest of the time, which 
we have to thank Xenophdn for pre- 
serving. 
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had laid open the road for a Peloponnesian army to martjh 
either into Attica or Bceotia . 1 Fortunately for b.c. 391. 
the Athenians, they had already completed the re- 
building of their own Long Walls ; but they were so store the 
much alarmed by the new danger, that they marched between ? 113 
with their full force, and with masons and carpenters T c ™j |} m a na 
accompanying , 2 to Corinth. Here, with that celerity — expedi- 
of work for which they were distinguished , 3 they in a spartmking 
few days re-established completely the western wall— 
the more important of the two, since it formed the concert with 
barrier against the incursions of the Lacedaemonians retakS^he 
from Sikyon. They had then a secure position and 
could finish the eastern wall at their leisure, which Lechcemn. 
they accordingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the con- 
federate troops in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, was again over- 
thrown by the expedition of the Lacedaemonian king Agesilaus 
during the same summer. At the head of a full Lacedaemonian 
and Peloponnesian force, he first marched into the territory of 
Argos, and there spent some time in ravaging all the cultivated 
plain. From hence he passed over the mountain-road by Tenea 4 
into the plain of Corinth, to the foot of the newly-repaired Long 


1 Xenoph AgBSil.il. 17. di/aTreratras 
Tt 39 TleA.on-oi'i^trou Tas 7ruA.as, &c. 

Respecting th© Long Walla of 
Corinth, as part of a linB of defence 
which barred ingress to, or egreas 
from, PeloponnSsus, Colonel Leake 
remarks— “The narrative of Xeno- 
ph6n shows the great importance of 
the Corinthian Long Walls m timB of 
war. They completed a line of forti- 
fication from the summit of the Acro- 
Corinthus to the sea. and thus inter- 
cepted the most direct and easy 
communication from the Isthmus into 
Pelopnnnfisus. For the rugged moun- 
tain, which borders the southern side 
of tne Isthmian plain, has only two 
passes— one, hy the opening on the 
eastern side of the Acro-Corinthus, 
which obliged an enemy to pass under 
the eastern side of Corinth, and was 
moreover defended by a particular kind 
of fortification, as some remains of 
walls still testify ; the other, along the 
shore at Cenchreiee, which was also a 
fortified place in the hands of the 
Corinthians. Hence the importance 


of the pass of CenchrBise, In oil opera- 
tions between the Peloponnesians, and 
an enemy without the Isthmus”" 
(Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. 
xxvili p 254). 

Compare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16; 
and the operations of Epameinondas as- 
described by Diodftrus, xv. 68, 

2 Xen. HeUen. iv. 4, 18 v eMovres 
7 r avfiijfi e 1 /ifTfiL \i9oKoyuiv K<iiTeKT6viav, 

&c. The word TravS^jitC shows how' 
much they were alarmed, 

3 Thucyd vi. 98. 

4 The woids stand in the text of 
Xenoph&n — eufliK e<eldev ■urrepjSoiA.wv 
tcari T e y 4 a v ely K6piv9av. A Straight 
march from the Argeian territory to 
Corinth could not possibly carry Agesi- 
laus by Tegea , Kueppen proposes 
T e v i a v, which I accept, as geographi- 
cally suitable. I am not certain, how- 
ever that it is right : thB Agesilaus of 
Xenophon has thB words Kara ra < rrevdL 

About the probable situation of 
Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Morea, vol. iii. p. 321; also his Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 400. 
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Walls. Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to co-operate 
with him in a join* attack, by sea and land, on the new Walls and 
on Lechseum . 1 The presence of this naval force rendered the 
Long Walls difficult to maintain, since troops could be disem- 
barked in the interval between them, where the Sikyonians m 
the previous battle had been beaten and pursued down to the sea. 
Agesilaus and Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint 
force of the four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lechseum 2 with its docks and 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19— iv. 8, 10, 11. 

It was rather late in the autumn of 
S93 B.c that the Lacedaemonian mari- 
time operations in. the Corinthian Gulf 
began, against the fleet recently- 
equipped by the Corinthians out of the 
funds lent by Pharnabazus. First 
the Lacedaemonian Poleinarchus was 
named admiral , he was slain, and his 
secretary Pollis, who succeeded to his 
command, retired afterwards wounded 
Next came Herippidas to the command, 
who was succeeded by Teleutias. N ow 
if we allow to Herippidas a year of 
command (the ordinary duration of a 
Lacedsenionianadmirartj appointment), 
and to the other two something less 
than a year, since their time was 
brought to an end by accidents, we 
shall And that the appointment of 
Teleutias will fall in the spring or 
early summer of 391 B.C., the year of 
this expedition of Agesilaus. 

2 Andokidea de Pace, s. 18; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 4, 19. Trapsyevero 84 avrt 5 
(*Ay*jo-tA.a y) teal 6 aSeA<£6? TeAeuri'a? Kara, 
Va\a.rira.v, Tpwjpeis 7repl <Sw5e/ca* 

aitnre pa/eapifecrflai. avrutv t?)!' pijrepa , ort 
rrf coup rjfj-spa &v ere Key 6 pei/ Kara 
yjv tSl reixv rutv TroAepi'wv, 6 Be 
Kara. 8 aAa<r<rav ras vavs /cat ra 
veupia. jipr] kb. 

This last passage indicates decidedly 
that Lechaeum was not taken until 
this joint attack by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias And the authority of 
Xenophbn on the point is superior, in 
my judgment, to that of Diodfirus (xiv. 
-80), who represents Lechseum to have 
been taken in the year before, on the 
■occasion when the Lacedaemonians 
were first admitted by treachery with- 
in the Long Walls, 

The passage from Aristeid&s the 
rhetor, referred to by Wesseling, Mr. 
Olinton, and others, only mentions the 


battle at Lechseum — not the capture of 
the port. Xenoph&n also mentions a 
battle as having taken place close to 
Lechaeum, between the two Long Walls, 
on the occasion when DioclOrus talks 
of the capture of Lechaeum ; so that 
Aristeidfis is more in harmony with 
Xenopli&n than with DiodOrus. 

A few months prior to this joint 
attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, the 
Athenians had come with an army, 
and with masons and carpenters, for 
the express purpose of rebuilding the 
Long Walls which Praxitas had in part 
broken down. This step would have 
been both impracticable and useless, 
if the Lacedaemonians had stood then 
in possession of Lectueum. 

There is one passage of Xenophdn, 
indeed, which looks as if the Lacedae- 
monians had been in possession of 
Lechfpum before this expedition of the 
Athenians to re-establish the Long 
Walls— a v t o I £the Lacedaemonians) F 
e/c rou^Ae^aiou 6pp.wp.ei/ot <rv v 
fiopq, /col rots ruv KopivBiav ^vyacri, 
kvkAci) irepi rb a errv ru>v KopivSicuy 
4 <ttp arevovro (iv. 4, 17). But whoever 
reads attentively the sections from 16 
to 19 inclusive will see (I think) that 
this affirmation may well refer to a 
period after, and not before, the cap- 
ture of Lechaeum by Agesilaus ; for it 
has reference to the general contempt 
shown by the Lacedaemonians for the 
peltasts of IphikratSs, as contrasted 
with the terror displayed by the Man- 
tineians and others, of these same 
eltasts. Even if this were otherwise, 
owever, I should still say that the 
passages which I have produced above 
from Xenophfin show plainly that he 
represents Lechaeum to nave been cap- 
tured by Agesilaus and Teleutias ; and 
that the othei words, 4 k tov Ae*a lov 
oppwpcroi, if they really implied any- 
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the ships within them, thus "breaking up the naval pow&^Bfg^ 
Corinth in the Krisssean Gulf. Lechaeum now became a pefc** 
manent post of hostility against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedae- 
monian garrison and occasionally by the Corinthian exiles ; while 
any second rebuilding of the Corinthian Long Walls by the 
Athenians became impossible. After this important success* 
Agesilaus returned to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, especially the Amyklaeans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia ; nor did he now disdain to 
take his station in the chorus, 1 under the orders of the chonc 
conductor, for the paean in honour of Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Wall3, though rebuilt by the 
Athenians in the preceding year, were again perma- b.o. sw. 
nently overthrown, and the road ior Lacedaemonian of 

armies to march beyond the Isthmus once more laid Athens and 
open. So much were the Athenians and the Boeotians the capture 
alarmed at this new success, that both appear to have waiisof ° Dg 
become desirous of peace, and to have sent envoys to Corinth 
Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered to sent to 0DS 
recognize Orchomenus (which was now occupied by a 
Lacedaemonian garrison) as autonomous and dis- pgcs^jEhe 
connected from the Boeotian federation; while the come to no 
Athenian envoys seem to have been favourably reBUlt * 
received at Sparta, and to have found the Lacedemonians 
disposed to make peace on better terms than those which had 
been proposed during the late discussions with Tiribazus 
{hereafter to be noticed) ; recognizing the newly-built Athenian 
Walls, restoring Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and 
guaranteeing autonomy to each separate city in the Grecian 
world. The Athenian envoys at Sparta having provisionally 
accepted these terms, forty days were allowed for reference to the 
people of Athens ; to which place Lacedeemonian envoys were 
sent as formal bearers of the propositions. The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of peace, 

thing inconsistent with this, must be and occupation by the Lacedaemonians, 
regarded as an inaccuracy. in the year preceding the joint attack 

I will add that the chapter of Dio- by Agesilaus and Teleutias, Xenophon 
d6rus, xiv. 80, puts into one year events would surely have mentioned it in iv. 
which cannot all be supposed to have 4, 14 ; for it was a more important post 
taken place in that same year. than Siky &n, for acting against Corintb- 

Had Lechfeum been in possession i Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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urging the Athenians to continue the war ; besides which, it 
appears that many Athenian citizens thought that large restitu- 
tion ought to have been made of Athenian property forfeited at 
the end of the late war, and that the Thracian Chersonese 
ought to have been given back as well as the three islands. On 
these and other grounds the Athenian people refused to sanction 
the recommendation of their envoys ; though Andokides, one of 
those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly advised that 


they should accept the peace . 1 


1 Our knowledge of the abortive 
negotiations adverted to in the text is 
derived, partly from the third Oration 
of Andokides called De Pace— partly 
from a statement contained in the 
Argument of that Oration, and pur- 
porting to be borrowed from Philo- 
•choms — $(A<$xopo? fiev o5v Aeyei. KaX 
ek6z Iv toi >5 7rpeo-jSets ite AaKeSaCfxovos, 
Kat airpaKTOus aveAflelv, /ur) imcraj/TOS 
tov ’Ai/SoklSou. 

Whether Philochorus had any addi- 
tional grounds to rest upon, other than 
this very oration itself, may appear 
doubtful. But at any rate, this im- 
portant fragment (which I do not see 
noticed among the fragments of Philo- 
chorus in M. Didot’s collection) counts 
for some further evidence as to the 
reality of the peace proposed and dis- 
cussed, but not concluded. 

NeitheV Xenophon nor Dioddrus 
makes any mention of such mission to 
Sparta, or discussion at Athens, as 
that which forms the subject of the 
Andokidean oration. But on the other 
hand, neither of them says anything 
which goes to contradict the reality of 
the event; nor can we in this case 
found any strong negative inference on 
the mere silence of Xenophdn, in the 
case of a pacific proposition which 
ultimately came to nothing. 

If indeed we could he certain that 
the oration of Andokidds was genuine, 
it would of itself he sufficient to estab- 
lish the reality of the mission to which 
it relates. It would be sufficient 
evidence, not only without corrobora- 
tion from Xenophdn, but even against 
any contradictory statement proceeding 
from Xenophdn. But unfortunately 
the rhetor Dionysius pronounced this 
oration to be spurious, which intro- 
duces a doubt and throws us upon the 
investigation of collateral probabilities. 
I have myself a decided opinion 
(already stated more th an once), that 


another out of the four orations as- 
cribed to Andokidfis (I mean the fourth 
oration, entitled against Alkibiadds) is 
spurious ; and I was inclined to the 
same suspicion with respect to this 
present oration De Pace— a suspicion 
which I expressed in a former volume 
(ch xlv.). But on studying over again 
with attention this oration De Pace, 
I find reason to retract my suspicion, 
and to believe that the oration may be 
genuine. It has plenty of eironeous 
allegations as to matter of fact, espe- 
cially in reference to times prior to the 
battle of ^E^o9potami ; but not one, so 
far as I can detect, which conflicts with 
the situation to which the orator 
addresses himself— nor which requires 
us to pronounce it spurious. 

Indeed in considering this situation 
(which is the most important point to 
be studied when we are examining the 
genuineness of an oration), we find a 
partial coincidence in Xenophdn, which 
goes to strengthen our affirmative 
confidence. One point much insisted 
upon in the oration is that the 
Boeotians were anxious to make peace 
with Sparta, and were willing to re- 
linquish OrchDmenus (s. 13—20). Now 
Xenophdn also mentions, three or four 
months afterwards, the Boeotians as 
being anxious for peace, and as sending 
envoys to Agesilaus to ask on what 
terms it would be granted to them 

§ £en. Hellen. iv. 5, 0). This coinci- 
ence is of some value in reference to 
the authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be genuine, 
its date is pretty clearly marked, and is 
rightly placed by Mr. Fynes Clinton in 
391 b.c. It was in the autumn or 
winter of that year, four years after 
the commencement of the war in 
Boeotia which began in 395 B.c. (s. 20). 
It was after the capture of Lechceum, 
which took place in the summer of 301 
b c., and btjort the destruction of the 
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The war being thus continued, Corinth, though defended by a. 
considerable confederate force, including Athenian 

y o BO 390 

hoplites under Kallias, and peltasts under Iphikrates, 
became much pressed by the hostile posts at Lechseum a^riveiTby 3 
as well as at Krommyon and Sidus, and by its own the^corm- 
exiles as the most active of all enemies. Still however possession 
there remained the peninsula and the fortification of ^t ta^im 31 * 
Peirgeum as an undisturbed shelter for the Corinthian stigation of 
servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence for the Agesiiaus’ 
city. Peirseum was an inland post north-east of jJJthwith 
Corinth, in the centre of that peninsula which an army to 
separates the two innermost recesses of the Kriassean 
Gulf — the Bay of Lechaeum on its south-west, the Bay called 
Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olmiie (now Psatho Bay), on its 
north-east. Across this latter bay Corinth communicated easily, 
through Peirseum and the fortified port of CEno§, with Kreusis 
the port of Thespiae in Boeotia . 1 The Corinthian exiles now 
prevailed upon Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, 
partly in order that they might deprive the city of the benefits 
which it derived from Peirseum — partly in order that they might 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating the 
Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The SpartaD 
King accordingly marched forth, at the head of a force composed 
of Lacedsemonians and of the Peloponnesian allies, first to- 
Lechseum, and thence to the Isthmus, specially so called ; that is, 
the sacred precinct of Poseidon near Schoenus on the Saronic Gulf, 
at the narrowest breadth of the Isthmus, where the biennial 
Isthmian festival was celebrated. 


Lacedaemonian mora by Iphikratfis, 
which took place in the spring of 300 
b c. For Andokid&s emphatically in- 
timates, that at the moment when he 
spoke, not one vulitai y success had yet 
been obtained against the Lacedae- 
monians — koutoi iroi'ay tlvos av ettetvoi 
Trap Tf/JLitiv elpifvrjs en/^oi', el fLiav 
fiovov fj.dxv v T}TTij07)o-av;(s 19) 
This could never have been said after 
the destruction of the Lacedaemonian 
mora, which made so profound a sensa- 
tion throughout Greece, and so greatly 
altered the temper of the contending 
parties And it seems to me one 
proof (among others) that Mr. Fynes 
Clinton has not placed correctly the 


events subsequent to the battle of 
Corinth, when I observe that he assigns 
the destruction of the mora to the year 
392 B.c., a year before the date which 
he nghtly allots to the Andokidean 
oration. I have placed (though upon 
other grounds) the destruction of the 
mora in the spring of 3lH) B c., which 
receives additional confirmation from 
this passage of AndokidtSs. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter (Lect. 
Andocid. c. x.) consider the oration of 
Andokid§s de Pace as genuine ; Taylor 
and other critics hold the contrary 
opinion. 

i Xen. Agesil. ii. 18. 
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It was the month of April or beginning of May, and the festival 
had actually begun, under the presidency of the 
Corinthians from the city who were in alliance with 
Argos, a body of Argeians being present as guards . 1 
But on the approach of Agesilaus, they immediately 
retired to the city by the road to Kenchreae, leaving 
their sacrifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to 
disturb their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer 
sacrifice himself, and then took a position close at 
hand, in the sacred ground of PoseidCn, while the 
Corinthian exiles went through the solemnities in due 
form, and distributed the parsley wreaths to the 
victors. After remaining three days, Agesilaus 
marched away to attack Peirreum. He had no sooner 
departed than the Corinthians from the city came 
forth, celebrated the festival, and distributed the 
wreaths, a second time. 


3.0. 390. 

Isthmian 

festival— 

Agesilaus 

disturbs the 

celebration. 

The 

Corinthian 
■exiles, under 
his protec- 
tion, 

celebrate it ; 
then, when 
he is gone, 
the 

Corinthians 
■come forth 
from the 
■city, and 
perform the 
ceremony 
over again. 


Peirseum was occupied by so numerous a guard, comprising 
IphikratSs and. his peltasts, that Agesilaus, instead of directly 
attacking it, resorted to the stratagem of making a sudden retro- 
grade march directly towards Corinth. Probably many of the 
citizens were at that moment absent for the second celebration 


1 Xen. Hellen iv 5, i , Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 2L 

Xenophbn, who writes his history 
in the style and language of a partisan, 
says that “ the Arynans celebiated the 
festival, Corinth having now become 
Argos". But it seems plain that the 
truth was as I have stated in the text, 
and that the Argeians stood by (with 
others of the confederates probably 
also) to protect the Corinthians of the 
city in the exercise of their usual 
privilege , just as Agesilaus, immedi- 
ately afterwards, stood by to protect 
the Corinthian exiles while they were 
doing the same thing. 

The Isthmian games were trietSrio— 
that is, m celebrated in every alternate 
year, in one of the spring months, 
■about April or perhaps the beginning of 
May (the Greek months being lunar, no 
°Bsof them would coincide regularly 
with any one of our calendar months, 
year after year) ; and in the sicoiut and 
*ourt!i Olympic years. From Thucy- 
didSs, vm 9 , 10, we know that this 
festival was celebrated in April, 412 


3. c.— that is, towards the end of the 
fourth year of Olympiad 91, about two 
or three months baiore the festival of 
Olympiad 92. 

Dodwell (De Cyclis Diss. vi. 2, just 
cited), Corsini (Diss. Agonistic, iv. 3), 
and Schneider in his note to this 
passage of XenophOn— aU state the 
Isthmian games to have been cele- 
brated in the first and third Olympic 
years, which is, in my judgment, a 
mistake. Dodwell eironeuusly states 
the Isthmian games mentioned in 
ThucydulSs, viiL y, to have been cele- 
brated at the beginning of Olympiad 
92, instead of the fourth quarter of the 
fourth year of Olympiad 91: a mis- 
take pointed out by Kruger (ad loc.) 
as well as by Poppo and Dr. Arnold; 
although the aigumentation of the 
latter, founded upon the time of the 
Lacedemonian festival of the Hya- 
khithia, is extremely uncertain. It is 
a still more strange idea of Dodwell, 
that the Isthmian £ames were cele- 
brated at the same time as the Olympic 
games (Annal. Xenoph. ad. ann. 392). 
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of the festival ; so that those remaining within, on hearing; 
of the approach of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to Ageailaua 
betray the city to him, and sent in haste to Peirseum attacks 8 
to summon hack Iphikrates with his peltasts. Having whichha’ 
learnt that these troops had passed by in the night, together* 
Agesilaus forthwith again turned his course, and with the 
marched back to Peirseum, which he himself approached Sany U priso- 

by the ordinary road, coasting round along the bay of nera > ani 

tt. rm . , much booty, 

hechaeum, near the Therma, or warm springs, which 

are still discernible; 1 while he sent a mom or division B,0# 39 °* 
of troops to get round the place by a mountain road more in the 
interior, ascending some woody heights commanding the town, 
and crowned by a temple of PoseidSn. 2 The movement was quite 
effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of Peirseum, seeing that 
the place had become indefensible, abandoned it on the next day 
with all their cattle and property, to take refuge in the Herseum, 
or sacred ground of Here Akrsea, near the western cape of the 
peninsula. While Agesilaus marched thither towards the coast 
in pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured (Enoe, 3 the Corinthian town of that name 
situated near the Alkyonian bay over against Kreusis in Boeotia. 
A large booty here fell into their hands, which was still further 
augmented by the speedy surrender of all in the Herseum to 
Agesilaus, without conditions. Called upon to determine the 
fate of the prisoners, among whom were included men, women, 


1 See Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschun- 
gen in Griechenland, chap. i. p. 3. 
The modern village ancl port of Lut- 
r&ki derives its name from these warm 
springs, which are quite close to it and 
close to the sea, at the foot of the 
mountain of Perachora or Peiiseum ; 
on the side of the bay opposite to 
Lechoeum, but near the point where 
the level ground constituting the Isth- 
mus (properly so-called) ends, and 
where the rocky or mountainous region 
forming the westernmost portion of 
Geraneia (or the peninsula of Peirseum) 
begins. The language of Xenoph&n, 
therefore, when he comes to describe 
the back-march of Agesilaus is per- 
fectly accurate^ — rfir) S’ eKTreirspaucoros 
avrov Ti QepiJLa es to 7rAaTV toO Aexaiov, 
Ac. (iv. 5, 8). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, A 


Xenophfin beie recounts how Agesi- 
laus sent up ten men with fire in pans, 
to enable those on the heights to make 
fires and warm themselves— thB night 
being very cold and rainy, the situation 
very high, and the troops not having- 
come out with blankets or warm 
covering to protect them They kindled 
large fires, and the neighbouring temple 
of Poseid&n was accidentally burnt. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5. 

This CEnoti must not be confounded 
with thB Athenian town of that name, 
which lay on the frontiers of Attica 
towards Bceotia. 

So also the town of Peiraeum here 
noticed must not be confounded with 
another Peirseum, which was also in 
the Corinthian temtory, but on the 
Saronic Gulf, and on the frontiers of 
Epidaurus (Thucyd. viii. 10). 
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and children, freemen and slaves, with cattle and other property, 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed over 
to the vengeance of the exiles, and that all the rest should be sold 
as slaves . 1 Though he did not here inflict any harder measure 
than was usual in Grecian warfare, the reader, who reflects that 
this sentence, pronounced by one on the whole more generous 
than most contemporary commanders, condemned numbers of 
free Corin thia n men and women to a life of degradation, if not of 
misery, will understand by contrast the encomiums with which 
ixi another volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna ; when he refused, in spite of the 
importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methymneean or the 
Athenian captives, and when he proclaimed the exalted principle, 
that no free Greek should he sold into slavery by any permission 
of his . 2 

As the Lacedaemonians had been before masters of Lechseum, 
Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up 
position of Corinth on its other side, and cut off its communi- 
Danger of cation with Boeotia. The city not being in condition 
Corinth. tc hold out much longer, the exiles already began to 
send fresh lay their plans for surprising It by aid of friends 
soUdtVeace withm a So triumphant was the position of Agesilaus, 
— contemp- that his enemies were all in alarm, and the Thebans, 
tSedhy as well as others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
Agesilaus, peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans was so 
vehement, that it was a great personal satisfaction to him to see 
them thus humiliated. He even treated their envoys with 
marked contempt, affecting not to notice them when they stood 
close by, though Pharax, the proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was 
preparing to introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride, and exultation over 
■conquered enemies, Agesilaus was sitting in a round pavilion, on 


1 Xen Hellen. iv, 5, 5—8. 

2 Xen. Hellen. i 6, 14. See ch. Isiv. 
of this History. 

The sale of prisoners here directed 
by Agesilaus belies the encomiums of 
his biographers (Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; 
Cornel. Nep. AgesiL c. 5). 

8 Xen. Agesil. vii, 8 ; Cornelius 


Nep os, Ages. c. 5. 

The story of Polysenus (iii. 9, 45) 
may perhaps refer to this point of 
time. But it is rare that we can verify 
his anecdotes or those of the other 
Tactic writers. M. Rehdantz strives 
in vain to find proper places for the 
sixty-three different stratagems which 
Polysenus ascribes to Iphikrat&s, 
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the banks of the lake adjoining the Heraenm , 1 with his eyes 
fixed on the long train of captives brought out Sudden 
under the guard of armed Lacedaemonian hoplites, arrival of 
themselves the object of admiration to a crowd of which B spDiis 
spectators , 2 when news arrived, as if under the special the triumph, 
intervention oi retributive Nemesis, which changed unexpectedly 
the prospect oi affairs . 3 A horseman was seen galloping up, his 
horse foaming with sweat To the many inquiries addressed, he 
returned no answer, nor did he stop until he sprang from his 
horse at the feet of Agesilaus ; to whom, with sorrowful tone and 
features, he made his communication. Immediately Agesilaus 
started up, seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon 
his principal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him without a 
moment’s delay ; leaving orders with the general body of the 
troops to follow as soon as they should have snatched some rapid 
refreshment. He then immediately put himself in march ; but 
he had not gone far when three fresh horsemen met and informed 
him that the task which he was hastening to perform had already 
been accomplished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned 
to the Heraeum ; where, on the ensuing day, to countervail the 
bad news, he sold all his captives by auction . 4 * * * 

This bad news — the arrival of which has been so graphically 
described by Xenophdn, himself probably among the Destruction 
bystanders and companions of Agesilaus — was nothing 
less than the defeat and destruction of a Lacedaemonian mora, by tbe 
rnora or military division by the light troops under ^der ™ 01 * 8 
IphikratSs. As it was an understood privilege of the 


l This lake is now called Lake 

Vuliasmeui. Considerable ruins were 
noticed by M. Dutroyat, in the recent 
French survey, near its western ex- 
tremity, on which side it adjoins the 
temple of H6r& Aknea or the Heraeum. 
See M. Boblaye, Recherches GSogra- 
phiques aur les Raines de la Mor£e, p. 
36 ; and Colonel Leake’s Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 399. 

3 Xen. Helleu. iv. 5, 6. 

tS)V Se Aa/ce5ai/u,oin<i>v dro t tov 

oiiv rots Bbpacn, napyjKoXoiiBovv <f> iJAa/cec 

r£> v al^ju-aAioTUi/, pd.Aa vir'o ruv napovTtoV 

Bsajpovp.svoi’ cl yap evruxovvres /cal 
/cparowres aei 7ru? a£io0 saro/. So/cov 0 *lv 

efi/at. cri fifc Kadr]fJ.evov tov ’Aynjo-iAaou, 


/cal eot/cdro? dyaAA.Oju,eV<ji> roZs xre/rpay- 
jaei/cuy, t7T7revs ri? TTpocnjAavye, /cal jaaAa 
tirxvptjs iSpovmi. tw tir/rCji • iirb ttoAAwv 
Se iptoTU/jLevos, o,n dyyeAAot, ovSeyl 
iireKp Cvaro, &C. 

It is interesting to mark in Xeno- 
phfin the mixture of philo-Laconian 
complacency, of philosophical reflec- 
tion, and of that care in bringing ont 
the contrast of good fortune, with 
sudden reverse instantly following 
upon it, which forms so constant a 
oint of effect with Grecian poets and 
istorians. 

J Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22. enrage 5* 

n-pay/ux i/ejoecrrjTiJi/, &C. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 7—9. 
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Amyklaean hoplites in the Lacedaemonian army always to go 
home, even when on actual service, to the festival of the 
Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them at Lechaeum. The 
festival day being now at hand, they set off to return. But the 
road from Lechaeum to Sikyon lay immediately under the walls 
of Corinth, so that their march was not safe without an escort. 
Accordingly, the polemarch commanding at Lechaenm, leaving 
that place for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, 
put himself at the head of the Lacedaemonian mora which formed 
the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, and of a mora of 
cavalry (number unknown), to protect the Amyklaeans until they 
were out of danger from the enemy at Corinth. Having passed 
by Corinth and reached a point within about three miles of the 
friendly town of Sikyon, he thought the danger over and turned 
back with his mora of hoplites to Lechseum, still however leaving 
the officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amyklseans 
as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to follow 
him on the return march. 1 


Though the Amyklaeans (probably not very numerous) were 
presumed to be iu danger of attack from Corinth in 
and well- tlieir march, and though the force in that town was 
manreuvres ^ nown be considerable, it never occurred to the 
jrflpiu- Lacedaemonian polemarch that there was any similar 
danger for his own mora of 600 hoplites, so con- 
temptuous was his estimate of the peltasts, and so strong was the 
apprehension which these peltasts were known to entertain of 
the Lacedaemonians. But Iphikrates, who had let the whole 
body march by undisturbed, when be now saw from the walls of 
Corinth the 600 hoplites returning separately without either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea— perhaps in the 
existing state of men’s minds no one else would have conceived 


it — of attacking them with his peltasts as they repassed near the 
town. Kallias, the general of the Athenian hoplites in Corinth, 
warmly seconding the project, marched out his troops, and arrayed 
them in battle order not far from the gates, while Iphikrates with 
his peltasts began his attack upon the Lacedaemonian mora in 
flanks and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts and arrows which killed or wounded 


1 Xen Hellen. iv. 5, 11, 12. 
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several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon this the pole- 
marcli ordered a halt, directed the youngest soldiers to drive off 
the assailants, and confided the wounded to the care of attendants 
to be earned forward to Lechaeum. 1 But even the youngest 
soldiers, encumbered by their heavy shields, could not reach their 
nimbler enemies, who were trained to recede before them. And 
when, after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine or ten 
of them were slain before they could get back. Again did the 
polemarch give orders to march forward ; again the peltasts 
renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; again he ordered the 
younger soldiers (this time all those between 18 and 33 years of 
age, whereas on the formed occasion it bad been those between IB 
and 28) to rush out and drive them off. 2 But the result was just 
the same : the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suffered 
increased loss of their bravest and most forward soldiers when 
they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the Lacedae- 
monians attempted to make progress, these circumstances were 
again repeated, to their great loss and discouragement, while the 
peltasts became every moment more confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora by the 
coming up of their cavalry, which had finished the Few of tlle 
escort of the Amyklseans. Had this cavalry been mora escape 
with them at the beginning, the result might have 
been different, but it was now insufficient to repress the animated 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 14. tovtous p.ev 
tKeKevov tous VTracnricrras apaftivovs 
avotpepeiv J? A^xoaov * j>Croi Kal 
JJ.OVOI TT]S flop ay T-ff ikTjQelq. 
& a ta 9 -n tr av. 

We have here a remarkable expres- 
sion of Xenophfin— “ These were the 
only men in the mora Who were really 
and traly eaved". He means, I pre- 
sume, that they were the only men 
who were saved without the smallest 
loss of honour; being carried off 
wounded from the field of battle, and 
not having fled or deserted their posts. 
The others who survived preserved 
themselves by flight, and we know 
that the treatment of those Lacedm- 
tnonians who ran away from the field 
(oiTpecravrcs), on their return to Sparta, 
was insnpportably humiliating. Sbb 
X enoph. Hep. Laced, ix. 4 ; Plutarch, 

7- 


Agesil c. 30. Wa may gather from 
these words of XenophOn that a dis- 
tinction was really made at Sparta be- 
tween the treatment of these wounded 
men here carried off, and that of th& 
other survivDTS of the beaten mora. 

The vTracnrioTat, or shield-bearers, 
were probably a certain number of 
attendants, who habitually carried the 
shields of the officers (compare Xen. 
Hellen iv. 8, 39; Anah. iv. 2, 20), 

E ersons of importance, and rich hop- 
tes. It seems hardly to be presumed 
that every hoplite had an viraoTriorny, 
in spite of what we read about the 
attendant Helots at the battle of 
Platsea (Herod, ix. 10—29) and in 
other places. . 

2 Xenophontis Hellemca, iv. 5, 15, 16, 
ra Sena if ra ircrrcKatSeKd a<f> 

rjpW. 

-33 
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assaults of tlie peltasts. Moreover, the Lacedaemonian horsemen 
were at no time very good, nor did they on this occasion venture 
to push their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in killed 
and wounded and great distress to all, the polemarch contrived 
to get his detachment as far as an eminence about a quarter of a 
mile from the sea and about two miles from Lechseum. Here, 
while Iphikrates still continued to harass them with his peltasts, 
Kallias also was marching up with his hoplites to charge them 
hand to hand, when the Lacedaemonians, enfeebled in numbers, 
exhausted in strength, and too much dispirited for close fight 
with a new enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took 
the road to Lechaeum, which place a few of them reached along 
with the cavalry ; the rest ran towards the sea at the nearest 
point, and, observing that some of their friends were rowing in 
boats from Lechaeum along the shore to rescue them, threw 
themselves into the sea to wade or swim towards this new 
succour. But the active peltasts, irresistible in the pursuit of 
broken hoplites, put the last band to the destruction of the 
unfortunate mora. Out of its full muster of 600, a very small 
proportion survived to re-enter Lechseum. 1 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to Agesilans 


The Lace- 
daemonians 
bury the 
bodies of 
the slam, 
under truce 
asked and 
obtain el 
Trophy 
erected by 
Iphikrates. 


had started off express immediately from Lechseum, 
even before the bodies of the slain had been picked 
up for burial. The hurried movement of Agesilaus 
had been dictated by the desire of reaching the field 
in time to contend for the possession of the bodies, 
and to escape the shame of soliciting the burial-truce. 
But the three horsemen who met him afterwards 
arrested his course by informing him that the bodies 


i Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 17. 

Xenoph&n affirms the number of 
slain to have been about 250 — ev 
iracrais fie rats /cal rfi 4>vyjj 

anidavav irepl irevrjjKDvra /eat fita/co- 

trtour. But he had before distinctly 
stated that the whole mora marching 
hack to Lechseum under the pole- 
maTchwas 600 in number — 6 nkv ir o\e- 
fiapyos crfcv rots fiirXtTats, oflmvw? e£a- 
Koertotf, airjfei ira\tv eirl ro Ae^aiov (iv. 
5, 12). And it is plain, from several 
different expressions, that all of them 


were slain, excepting a very few sur- 
vivors. 

I think it certain therefore that one 
or other of these two numbers is erro- 
neous ; either the original aggregate of 
60o is above the truth, or the total of 
slain, 250, is below the truth. Now the 
latter supposition appears to me by iar 
the more probable of the two. The 
Lacedaemonians, habitually secret and 
misleading in their returns of their 
own numbers (see Thucyd. v. 74), pro- 
bably did not choose to admit pub- 
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had already been buried, under truce asked and obtained, which 
authorized Iphikrates to erect his well-earned trophy on the spot 
where he had first made the attack . 1 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, by light troops, who stood in awe of them and Great effect 
whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of ^p^the 
great political importance, but striking in respect of Grecian^ 
military effect and impression upon the Grecian mind, this event 
Nothing at all like it had occurred since the mamorable of 

capture of Sphakteria. thirty-five years before: a SpartanB. 
disaster less considerable in one respect, that the relatives of 
number of hoplites beaten was inferior by one-third, tllB slain - 
but far more important in another respect, that half the division 
had surrendered as prisoners ; whereas in the battle near Corinth, 
though the whole mora (except a few fugitives) perished, it does 
not seem that a single prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, 
Breotians, and other enemies of Sparta the event operated as a 
joyous encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attachment, 
it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. But upon the 
army of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon the Lacedaemonians at 
home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, causing the strongest 
manifestations of sorrow and sympathy. To these manifestations 
there was only one exception — the fathers, brothers, or sons of 
the slain warriors ; who not only showed no sorrow, hut strutted 
about publicly with cheerful and triumphant countenances, like 
victorious Athletes . 2 We shall find the like phenomenon at 
Sparta a few years subsequently, after the far more terrible 
defeat at Leuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
elate — those of the survivors downcast and mortified 3 — a fact 


licly a greater total of slain than 250. 
XenopEfin has inserted this in his 
history, forgetting that his own details 
of the battle refuted the numerical 
statement. The total of 600 is more 
probable than any smaller number for 
the entire mora ; and it is impossible 
to assign any reasons why Xenoph&n 
should overstate it. 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 8—10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 10. are £e atfQovi 


rot? AaKeSeupovi'ois ■yryevjjpirn? ttjs toi- 
avrrjf ovftffHjpxs, tto\v ir£v9o$ fiv Kara 

AaKwi/LKbi/ PTpaTevfitL, nkyv o atav €t£9- 
vatrav ev X^PJl-V violi] irarepe? $7 aSekfioi • 
oJtdi 5 e, Sxnrep j/tKij0opOL ? Aaja> 
irpoi k a l ayakkofievoi oueeito 
irdffsL irepitfetrcLt'. 

If any reader objects to thB words 
which I have used in the text, I 
request him to compare them with the 
Greek of Xenophfln 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. 
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strikingly characteristic of the intense mental effect of the 
Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which it 
generated. We may understand how terrible was the contempt 
which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, when we find 
fathers positively rejoicing that their sons had escaped such 
treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious insult 
Mortiflca- towards the Theban envoys. When he at last 
tion of consented to see them, after the news of the battle, 
hemSrSies their tone was completely altered. They said not a 
wails oi? e worc ^ a ^ 01lt P eace > but merely asked permission to 
Corinth pass through and communicate with their countrymen 
in Corinth. “I understand your purpose (said 
""o es back Agesilaus smiling) — you want to witness the triumph 
humiliate I of your friends, and see what it is worth. Come along 
to Sparta. ^h me and I will teach you.” Accordingly, on the 
next day, he caused them to accompany him while he marched 
his army up to the very gates of Corinth, defying those within 
to come out and fight. The lands had been so ravaged, that 
there remained little to destroy But wherever there were any 
fruit-trees yet standing, the Lacedaemonians now cut them down. 
Iphikrates was too prudent to compromise his recent advantage 
by hazarding a second battle ; so that Agesilaus had only the 
satisfaction of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lechaeum, from whence he sent hack the 
Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left a fresh mom 
or division at Lechaeum, in place of that which had been defeated, 
he marched hack to Sparta. But the circumstances of the march 
betrayed his real feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado 
of inarching np to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedaemonian troops even co the view of those allies through 
whose territory he was to pass ; so well was he aware that the 
latter (especially the Mantineians) would manifest their satisfaction 
at the recent defeat. Accordingly he commenced his day's march 
before dawn, and did not halt for the night till after dark : at 
Mantineia, he not only did not halt at all, hut passed by, outside 
of the walls, before day had broken . 1 There cannot he a more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies towards 
1 Sen. Hellen. iv. 5, 16. 
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Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which dictated their 
continued adherence — a fact which we shall see ahnnda.nt.1y 
illustrated as we advance in the stieam of the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for renewed 
enterprise on the part of IphikratSs, who retook Successea of 
Sidus and Krommyon, which had "been garrisoned iphikrat§s— 
hy Praxitas, as well as Peirseum and CEnoe, which had Kh-Jmmyon, 
been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth was 
thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and north-eastern Coiinth 
sides. And though the Lacedaemonians still carried prTtt^weii 

on a desultory warfare from Lech seuin, yet such was l indlBfcurh ed 
. ■ _ - _ _ * m Dy enemies, 

the terror impressed by the late destruction of their The 

moraj that the Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not 
venture to march by land from that place to Lechseum, I P lnkr atfis. 
under the walls of Corinth, but communicated with Lechaeum 
only by sea. 1 In truth we hear of no further serious military 
operations undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, before the 
peace of Antalkidas. And the place became so secure, that the 
Corinthian leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense 
with the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gained so 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian orators - 
even in the next generation never ceased to extol, that his 
temper, naturally haughty, became domineering, and he tried 
to procure, either for Athens or for himself, the mastery of 
Corinth — putting to death some of the philo-Argeian leaders 
We know these circumstances only by brief and meagre allusion, 
but they caused the Athenians to recall Ipbikratds with a huge 
portion of his peltasta, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his 
place. 8 

It was either in the ensuing summer — or perhaps immediately 
afterwards during the same summer, 390 B.o.— that Agesilaus 
undertook an expedition into Akarnania ; at the instance of the 
Achfleans, who threatened, if this were not done, to forsake the 
Lacedaemonian alliance. They had acquired possession of the 
iEtolian district of Kalydon, had brought the neighbouring 

) Xen. Hellen iv. 5, 19. Aristeid&s (Pa na then. p. 168) boasts 

2 Uemosthenfis— Trepl IwraHeois — c. that the Athenians were masters of 
8, p 172. the Acro-Corinthus, and might have 

a Diod6r. xiv. 92; Xen. Hellen. iv. kept the city as their own, but that 
8, 64. they generously refused to do so. 
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villagers into a city residence, and garrisoned it as a dependence 
of the Achaean confederacy. But the Akarnanians — 
allies of Athens as well as ThSbes, and aided by an 
Athenian squadron at CEniadse — attacked them there, 
pTobably at the invitation of a portion of the inhabi- 
tants, and pressed them so hard, that they employed 
the most urgent instances to obtain aid from Sparta. 
Agesilaus crossed the gulf at Rhium with a consider- 
able force of Spartans and allies, and the full muster 
of the Achseans. On his arrival, the Akarnanians all 
took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require them not 
forbear hostilities against the Achseans, but to re- 
linquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to become 
allies of Sparta, found his demands resisted, and began to lay 
waste the country. Two or three days of operations designedly 
slack were employed to lull the Akarnanians into security ; after 
which, by a rapid forced march, Agesilaus suddenly auiprised 
the remote spot m which their cattle and slaves had been de- 
posited for safety. He spent a day here to sell his booty ; 
merchants probably accompanying his army. But he had con- 
siderable difficulty in his return march, from the narrow paths 
and high mountains through which he had to thread his way. 
By a series of brave and well-combined hill-movements — which 
probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations against the 
Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand — he defeated 
and dispersed the Akarnanians, though not without suffering 
considerably from the excellence of their light troops. Yet he 
was not successful in Mb attack upon any one of their cities, nor 
would he consent to prolong the war until seed-time, notwith- 
standing earnest- solicitation from the Achseans, whom he 
pacified by engaging to return the next spring. He was indeed 
in a difficult and dangerous country, had not his retreat been 
facilitated by the compliance of the JStolians, who calculated 
(though vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupak- 
tus, then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achseans . 1 Partial 
as the success of this expedition had been, however, it inflicted 
1 Diod6r. sv. 73. 


B.CJ. 390— 
389. 

Expedition 
of Agesilaus 
against 
Akamania 
—success- 
ful, after 
some delay 
—the Akar- 
nanians 
submit, and 
enrol them- 
selves in 
the Lace- 
demonian 
confede- 
racy. 

merely to 
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sufficient damage on the Akamanians to accomplish its purpose. 
On learning that it ■was about to be repeated m the ensuing 
spring, they sent envoys to Sparta to solicit peace ; consenting to 
abstain from hostilities against the Achaeans, and to enrol them- 
selves as members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy . 1 

It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities resolved 
on an expedition against Argos, of which Agesipolis, B .a 389-388. 
the other king, took the command. Having found The Lace _ 
the border sacrifices favourable, and crossed the deemomana 
frontier, he sent forward his army to Phlius, where Sjolisln- 8 ' 
the Peloponnesian allies were ordered to assemble ; vaie A^s 08 * 
but he himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the 
oracle of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly on more 
than one previous occasion , 2 * when an invading Lace- Manoeuvre 
dsemonian army was approaching their territory, to ^rgeiana 
meet them by a solemn message, intimating that it respecting 
was the time of some festival (the Kameian or other) of' the holy 
held sacred by both parties, and warning them not ^11°®/ Qha 
to violate the frontier during the holy truce. This consults the 
was in point of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for oiympiaand 
the notice was sent, not at the moment when the 
Kameian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought to come 
on according to the due course of seasons, but at any time when 
it might serve the purpose of arresting a Lacedaemonian invasion. 
But though the duplicity of the Argeians was thus manifest, so 
strong were the pious scruples of the Spartan king, that he could 
hardly make up his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover, 
in the existing confusion of the calendar, there was always room 
for some uncertainty as to the question, which was the true 
Kameian moon; no Dorian state having any right to fix it 
imperatively for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic 
truce and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now went to 
Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of Zeus — whether 
he might with a safe religious conscience refuse to accept the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 1 — 14; iv. 7, 1. eirefiif/av, Sttrirep elufleo-cv, iore- 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 7, 3. ol 5* ’Apyeioi, <j>avtap.4vovi fivo fojpvKa?, viro0epoi»TttS 

eyvia<rav ov fivvTjO’Ojuevoi kwX.ueiv, OTrovfias. 
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holy truce, if the Argeians should now tender it. The oracle, 
habitually dexterous in meeting a specific question with a general 
reply, informed him that he might with a safe conscience decline 
a truce demanded wrongfully and' for underhand purposes . 1 This 
was accepted by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Never- 
theless to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would have 
been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy replies had 
turned out such as to contradict each other, he availed himself of 
the pnejudicium, which he had already received at Olympia, and 
submitted the question to Apollo at Delphi in this form — ct Is 
thine opinion, on the question of the holy truce, the same as that 
of thy father (Zeus) ? ” “ Most decidedly the same,” replied the 

god. Such double warranty, though the appeal was so drawn 


1 Xen. Hellen iv. 7, 2. 6 Se ’Ay^o-t* 
iroAiy — dAflwj/ ets rijv ‘OXvfimav Kai 
^p^J<m)gla^^o/uel' 05 , , emjpura rov 0ebv, el 
octlu; a.v «?x 0L j * V Se^ofMevt^ t£s 

gitovSols riav 'ApyeCtav Bri, oux, oir6rt 
«a0ijKQi 6 xpavo S aXX! OTrdre 
ifMfia.KX.eLV piUouv Aa/ceSaL- 
ftovioi, rore virtue pov rovsjiij. 
va? o de Peos iireov}fiLCLi.vev avrcu, airiov 
etyatp*] <rirovfiay adt/cws eirufte- 

pop.evas. ixetBev S' euflvs 7ropeu0els el? 
AeA^oi/s, imfjpero ^ d5 rbv 'AnSXXai^ ei 
Ka/cetvw ooko lti irsp l twv cnrov&itiV^KadaTrep 
t<JS TraLTpC. 6 S’ a7refcpLi;aro, kii fM d X a 
Kara ruvri 

I have given m the text what I 
believe to he the meaning of the words 
vwo</>^>eiv tqiis fivjv as — upon which 
Schneider has a long ana not very 
instructive note, adopting an untenable 
hypothesis of Dodwell, that the Ar- 
geians on this occasion appealed to the 
sanctity of the Isthmian truce ; which 
is not countenanced by anything in 
Xenophdn. and which it belonged to 
the Corinthians to announce, not to 
the^ Argeians, The plural roll? fMrjva ? 
indicates (as Weiske and Manso under- 
stand it) that the Argeians sometimes 
put forward the name of one festival, 
sometimes of another. We may be 
pretty sure that the Karneian festival 
was one of them ; but what the others 
were we cannot tell. It is very probable 
that there were several festivals of 
common obligation either among all 
the Dorians, r or between Sparta and 
Ar^OS— 7rarpwovs rtvas (TTrovfiay ex iraA- 
ouo d KafleoTuitras rots AbipuKSn irpbs 


aAATjAovs — to use the language of 
Pausanias (iii. 5, 6) The language of 
Xenophfin implies that the demand 
made by the Argeians, for observance 
of the Holy Truce, was in itself right- 
ful or rather, that it would have been 
rightful at a different season, but that 
they put themselves in the wrong by 
making it at an improper season and 
for a fraudulent political puipose. 

For some remarks on other frau- 
dulent manoeuvres of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Karneian 
truce, see an earlier passagB of this 
History, ch. lvi. The compound verb 
v tt o0 e p e tv tovs fMrjvas seems to imply 
the underhand purpose with which the 
ATgeianspref erred their demand of the 
truce What were the pievious occa- 
sions on which they had preferred a 
similar demand we are not informed. 
Two years before, Agesilaus had in- 
vaded and laid waste Argos ; perhaps 
they may have tried, but without 
success, to arrest his march by a similar 
pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 
that Andokid§s alludes (Or. iii. De 
Pace t s. 27), where he says that the 
Argeians, though strenuous in insisting 
that Athens should help them to carry 
on the war for the possession of Corinth 
against the LacecUemomans, had never- 
theless made a separate peace with the 
latter covering their own Argeian ter- 
ritory from invasion — ourol S’ ISicf. 

tipijvTJV TTOlTJITlX/LiaVDt TTJV ^UpO LV DU ITOpe- 

XovD-n/ifuroAqaeiv. Of this obscure pas- 
sage I can give no better explanation. 
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up as scarcely to leave to Apnllo freedom of speech, 1 enabled 
Agesipolis to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his 
army was already mustered, and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on the 
frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn attire, who 
warned him that it was a season of holy truce, he informed them 
that the gods authorized his disobedience to their summons, and 
marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed the 
border, the supper and the consequent libation having Earthquake 
been just concluded, an earthquake occurred ; or, to ^ter the 
translate the Greek phrase, “the god (Poseicl6n) invasion ot 
shook To all Greeks, and to Lacedaemonians he disre- 
especially, this was a solemn event, and the personal gards itm 
companions of Agesipolis immediately began to sing the paean in 
honour of Poseidon, the general impression among the soldiers 
being that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a few 
years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done the same 
here, construing the earthquake as a warning that he had done 
wrong in neglecting the summons of the heralds, had he not been 
fortified by the recent oracles. He now replied, that if the 
earthquake had occurred before he crossed the frontier, he should 
have considered it as a prohibition ; but as it came after bis 
crossing, he looked upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of their 
warning transmitted by the heralds, that they had He marches 
made little preparation for defence. Their dismay 
and confusion were very great : their property was much^ 
still outlying, not yet removed into secure places, so taken— lie 
that Agesipolis found much both to destroy and to retufes * 
appropriate. He carried his ravages even to the gates of the 
city, piquing himself on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus 
bad gone in his invasion two years before. He was at last driven 


i Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 23.^ *H 713 - 
<rwn ro 9 it 1 Ae\<f>ot? errrjpuTa. tov 0ebv, 
Kevpijju^vos irporepov ’OAu/xmatriv, el^avTiS 
ravraL Sokcl , airep ry warpi, cur a tax’ 

pb* O 1' TtjLV&VTLOL CLireC". 

A similar story, about the manner 


of putting the question to Apollo at 
Delphi, after it hart already been put 
to Zeus at Dflrt&na, is told about 
Agesilaus on another occasion (Plu- 
tarch, Apophcliegmata Laconica, p. 208 
F). 
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to retreat by the terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, which 
killed several persons. And a project which he had formed, of 
erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian frontier, was abandoned 
in consequence of unfavourable sacrifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of Corinth, 
Transac- the war between Sparta and her enemies was prose- 

A^iaJ 11 cuted during the same years both in the islands and 

Sparta ?S on coas ^ Mm- 01 * ; though our information 

detach the is so imperfect that we can scarcely trace the thread 

Great Kmg eve nts. The defeat near Knidus (394 B.c.), the 
Athens. triumphant maritime force of Pharnabazas and KouOn 
at the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (-393 b.c.), the 
restoration of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified port, and 
the activity of KonSn with the fleet among the islands, 2 so 
alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second Athenian maritime 
empire, that they made every effort to detach the Persian force 
from the side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and artful 
The spar- man, 3 not unlike Lysander, was sent as envoy to 
Mdasis sent tiribazus (392 B.c.), ^hom we now find as satrap of 
aa envoy to Ionia in. the room of TithraustSs, after having been 
Kondtfand satra P of Armenia during the retreat of the Ten 
other en- Thousand. As Tiribazus was newly arrived in Asia 
al/o , from Minor, be had not acquired that personal enmity 
th^anti^ a g ains t the Spartans, which the active hostilities of 
Spartan Derkyllidas and Agesilaus had inspired to Pharna- 

J “ " bazus and other Persians. Moreover, jealousy between 
neighbouring satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidas 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To counteract 
his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiribazus by the confederate 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 7, 7 ; Pausan. iii. composed a long while after the events 
5 f 6. (about B. c. 353— see Mr. Clinton’s Fast. 

It rather seems, by the language of H. in that year ) ; and IsokratSs exag- 
these two writers, that they look upon gerates, mistaking the break-up of the 
the menacing signs, by which Agesi- Lace dEeinonian empire for a resumption 
polis was induced to depart, as marks of the Athenian. Demosthenes also 
of some displeasure of the gods against (cont. Lept. c. 16, p. 477) confounds 
his expedition the same two ideas; and even the 

a Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 12. Compare Athenian vote of thanks to KonOn, 
IsokratSs, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s. 13. perpetuated on a commemorative 
a.7ra 07] s yap -njs 'EAAafios inr'o rr)v ttoA.iv column, countenanced the same im- 

V/JMV ■&TTD'JT60-0li(n]9 KoX (ULfiTO. T7]V KflVWVOS prOSSlOn eTTBtSJ) K6 VG1V ^AevUeptOCTe T0U5 

vaVfJuixtOLV Kai fie ri tyiv TtwoSeov crrpa.T- AOyvaitav on ju.ju.axott;, &C. 
ijyCtiv, &c. This oration, however, was 3 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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enemies of Sparta — Athens, Th§bes, Corinth, and Argos ; and 
Konon, as tlie envoy of Athens, was incautiously despatched 
among the number. On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas offered, 
first, to abandon to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the- 
continent of Asia ; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as 
well as continental, he required nothing more than absolute 
autonomy for each separate city, great and small . 1 The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for "himself,, 
nor have any motive for continuing the war against Sparta, when 
he should once be placed in possession of all the towns on the 
Asiatic coast, and when he should find both Sparta and Athens- 
rendered incapable of annoying him, through the autonomy and 
disunion of the Hellenic world. But to neither of the two 
propositions of Antalkidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos 
accede. As to the first, they repudiated the disgrace Antalkidas 
of thus formally abandoning the Asiatic Greeks ; 2 as 
to the second proposition, guaranteeing autonomy to the Asiatic ^ 
every distinct city of Greece, they would admit it demands^* 
only under special reserves, which it did not suit the universal 

* autonomy 

purpose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- throughout 

position went to break up (and was framed with that Smid— the* 
view) both the Boeotian confederacy under the pre- 
sidency of Thebes, and the union between Argos and to accede to- 
Corinth ; while it also deprived Athens of the chance th0SB terms ‘ 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12—14. placed in circumstances so imperious- 

2 Diodfir. xiv. 110. He affirms that as to force her to he equally yielding, 

these cities strongly objected to Plato, in the Menexenus (c. 17, p. 
this concession, five years afterwards, 245), ass arts that all thB allies of Athens 
when the peace of Antalkidas was —Boeotians, Corinthians, Argeians, 
actually concluded; but. that they &c,— were willing to surrender the 
were forced to give up their scruples Asiatic Greeks at the requisition of 
and accept the peace, including the ArtaxerxSs, but that the Athenians- 
concession, because they had not force alone resolutely stood out, and were in 
enough to resist Persia and Sparta consequence left without any allies, 
acting in hearty alliance. The latter part of this assertion, as_ to 

Hence we may infer, with certainty, the isolation of Athens from her allies, 
that they also objected to it during tne is certainly not true ; nor do I believe 
earlier discussions, when it was first that the allies took essentially different 
broached by Antalkidas, and that views from Athens on the point. The 
their objections to it were in part the Menexenus, eloquent and compli* 
cause why the discussions reported in mentary to Athens, must be followed 
the text broke off without result. cautiously as to matteis of fact. Plato 

It is true that Athens, during her goes the length of denying that the 
desperate straggles in the last years of Athenians subscribed the convention 
the Peloponnesian War, had consented of Antalkidas. Aristeidfis (Panathen. 
to this concession, and even to greater, p. 172) says that they were foicerl to 
without doing herself any good subscribe it, because all their allies 
(Thuc. viii. 66). But she was not now abandoned them. 
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of recovering LSmnos, Imbros, and Skyros 1 — islands which had 
been possessed and recolonized by her since the first commence- 
ment of the confederacy of Delos ; indeed) the two former, even 
from the time of Miltiad£s, the conqueror of Marathdn. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. That she 
Hostility of should abnegate all pretension to maritime empire is 
thepartiai 11 nowa 7 difficult to understand, seeing that it had 
oonfedera- already been irrevocably overthrown by the defeat of 
Greece, Knidus. Nor can we wonder that she should abandon 
proclaimed ® ree ^ s on Asiatic continent to Persian sway ; 
under the since this was nothing more than she had already 
unwersal consented to do in her conventions with Tissaphernes 
autonomy. an( j Qyrns during the latter years of the Peloponnesian 
War 2 — and consented, let us add, not under any of that stringent 
necessity which at the same time pressed upon Athens, hut simply 
with a view to the maximum of victory over an enemy already 
enfeebled. The events which followed the close of that war (re- 
counted in a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her 
determination, and again to espouse their cause. But the real 
novelty now first exhibited in her policy is the full development 
of what had before existed in manifest tendency — hostility against 
all the partial land- confederacies of Greece, disguised under the 
plausible demand of universal autonomy for every town, great or 
small. How this autonomy was construed and carried into act 
we shall see hereafter ; at present, we have only to note the first 
proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the name of Sparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, from 
the peremptory opposition of Athens and the others. But he 
was fortunate enough to gain the approbation and confidence of 
Tiribazus, who saw so clearly how much both propositions tended 
to promote the interests and power of Persia, that he resolved 
to go up in person to court, and prevail on ArtaxerxSs to act in 
concert with Sparta. Though not daring to support Antalkidas 
openly, Tiribazus secretly gave him money to reinforce the 
Spartan fleet He at the same time rendered to Sparta the far 
more signal service of arresting and detaining Kondn, pre- 
tending that the latter was acting contrary to the interests of the 

1 Xen Hellen. iv. P, 15. 

2 See a striking passage in the Or xii (Panathen.) of IsokvatSs, s. 110. 
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King. 1 This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since Konon not. 
inly commanded respect in his character of envoy, Antalkidas 
but had been acting with the full confidence, and sam^the 
almost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But the Tiribazus, 
removal of an officer of so much ability, — the only Spouses 
man who possessed the confidence of Pharnabazus, — thTcause 
was the most fatal of all impediments to the naval of Spaita, 
renovation of Athens. It was fortunate that Kon6n proportions 
had had time to rebuild the Long Walls, before his f^ peace 
means of action were thus abruptly intercepted. Tiribazus 
Respecting his subsequent fate, there exist contra- _Kon&n’s 
dictory stories. According to one, he was put to death 
by the Persians in prison \ according to another, he either by 
found means to escape and again took refuge with impnson- 
Evagoras in Cyprus, in which island he afterwards mBnt ‘ 
died of sickness. 2 The latter story appears undoubtedly to be 
the true one. But it is certain that he never afterwards had the 
means of performing any public service, and that his career was 
cut short by this treacherous detention, just at the moment when 
its promise was the most splendid for his country. 

Tiribazus, on going np to the Persian court, seems to have been 
detained there for the purpose of concerting measures Ti^^us 
against Evagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, whose prevail with- 
revolt from Persia was on the point of breaking out. 

But the Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon still 
to show any countenance to the propositions of Sparta hostile to 
or of Antalkidas. On the contrary, Strutlias, who was If^as is 
sent down to Ionia as temporary substitute for ®^ C J 0WI1 
Tiribazus, full of anxiety to avenge the ravages of against the 
Agesilaus, acted with vigorous hostility against the ^ns^ 0 ’ 
Lacedaemonians, and manifested friendly dispositions Ionia - 
towards Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first taking the 
command of the Cyreian army in Asia Minor, after their return 
from Thrace) received orders again to act as head of the Lacedae- 
monian forces in Asia against Struthas. The new commander, 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 10; Diodbr. s. 41, 42, U ; Cornelius Nepos, Conan,. 

xiv.85. ’ c. 5; Isokrat&s, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s- 

2 Lysias, Or. six. (De Bon. Aristoph.) 180. 
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with an army estimated by Diodorus at 8000 men, 1 marched 
from Ephesus into the interior, and began his devas- 
tation of the territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous cor linand, though he was personally amiable, 2 
had been irregular and disorderly, and it was soon 
observed that the same defects were now yet more 
prominent, aggravated by too liberal indulgence in 
convivial pleasures. Aware of his rash, contemptuous, 
and improvident mode of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by 
sending a detachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when 
Thimbron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 
flute-player Thersander — the latter not merely an excellent 
musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan courage. 
.Starting from his tent at the news, Tlnmbron with Thersander 
waited only to collect the few troops immediately at hand, 
-without even leaving any orders for the remainder, and hastened 
fo repel the assailants, who gave way easily, and seduced bim 
into a pursuit. Presently Struthas himself, appearing with a 
-numerous and well-arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour 
the disorderly detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and 
‘Thersander, bravely fighting, fell among the first ; while the 
-army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared for a 
battle, made hut an ineffective resistance. They were broken, 
warmly pursued, and the greater number slam. A few who 
.contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry found shelter in 
the neighbouring cities. 3 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian cavalry, dis- 
B Q 30o plays a degree of vigour and ability which, fortunately 
for the Greeks, was rarely seen in Persian operations, 
i^sent to* Our scanty information does not enable ns to trace its 
Thimbron. con sequences. We find Diphridas sent ont soon after 
by the Lacedsemonians, along with the admiral Ekdi- 
kus, as successor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of 
the defeated army, and to protect those cities which had contri- 
buted to form it. Diphridas, a man with all the popular qualities 


B.0. SBl. 

Victory of 
Struthas 
over Tliim- 
hron and 
the Lace- 
daemonian 
army. 
Thimbron 
is slain. 


1 Diodbr. xiv. M. 

- Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 22. fy Sb q$tos 
(D iphridas) evxapi's rt oi»x 
-IjTTov tow 0 tpj3p u VO 5 , jU.iAA.ai/ Te 

<ruvreTiryfdsvo5, icai =yX eL P^TL(cwTepos i 


OTpaTJjyos’ oiifie yap ettparovv awrov at 
tow tru/AaTOp rjSovai, aXk* ael, trpbs u eli] 
epytf, towto eirparrev. 

3 Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 18, 19. 
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of his predecessor, but a better and more careful officer, is said 
to have succeeded to some extent in this difficult mission. Being 
fortunate enough to take captive the son-m-law of Struthas with 
his wife (as Xenoph&n had captured Asidates), he obtained a 
sufficiently large ransom to enable him to pay his troops for some 
time. 1 But it is evident that his achievements were not con- 
siderable, and that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now 
left to make good their position as they can against the satrap at 
Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes, which 
island (as has been mentioned already) had revolted B 0 390 
from Sparta about five years before (a few months 
anterior to the battle of Knidus), dispossessed the ^nfleet°" 
Lysandrian oligarchy, and established a democratical 
government. But since that period, an opposition disputes in 
party in the island had gradually risen up, acquired thelslaQli - 
strength, and come into correspondence with the oligarchical 
exiles, who on their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, 
representing that Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughly 
dependent on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedaemonians sent 
eight triremes across the iEgean under the command of Ekdikus, 
the first of their ships of war which had crossed since the defeat 
of Knidus. 2 Though the Perso-Athenian naval force in. the 
TEgean had been either dismissed or paralyzed since the seizure 
of Kon6n, yet the Rhodian government possessed a fleet of about 
twenty triremes, besides considerable force of other kinds, so that 
Ekdikus could not even land on the island, but was compelled to 
halt at Knidus. Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedaemonian was 
now in the Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, 
which were no longer required there, since Agesilaus and he had 
captured Lechseum a few months before, and destroyed the mari- 
time force of the Corinthians in those waters. He was now 
directed to sail with his squadron out of the Corinthian Gulf 
across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and take the command of 
the whole fleet for operations off Rhodes. On passing by Samos, 
he persuaded the inhabitants to embrace the cause of Sparta and 
to furnish him with a few ships, after which he went onward to 
Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the 
l Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21, 22. 2 Xeu. Hellen. iv. 8, 2L 
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head of twenty-seven triremes. 1 In his way from Knidus to 
Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the .Athenian admiral Philo- 
krates conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid of Evagoras 
in. his struggle against the Persians. He was fortunate enough 
to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, where he sold the whole 
booty, and then proceeded with his fleet, thus augmented to 
thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes. Here he established a fortified post, 
enabling the oligarchical party to carry on an active civil war. 
But he was defeated in a battle, his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island and masters of all the cities. 2 

The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus in Ins contention against 
ArtaxerxSs was at this moment an unfortunate and 
man^aand, perplexing circumstance for Athens, since she was 
Evagoras retying U P DIL Persian aid against Sparta, and since 
at Cyprus. Sparta was bidding against her for it. But the 
witifwhick alliance was one which she could not lightly throw 
adhered to °®* ^ or Evagoras had not only harboured Kon6n 
him, though with the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the 
h?a^n5w ° B disaster of iEgospotami, but had earned a grant of 
convenient c i tlzerLS kip ^d the honour of a statue at Athens as 
a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian aid 
which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal combatant 
in that battle before the commencement of his dissension with 
ArtaxerxSs. 3 It would have been every way advantageous to 
AtheiiB at this moment to decline assisting Evagoras, since (not 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. S, 23. 

Dioddrus (xiv. 97) agrees in this 
number of 27 triremes, and in the fact 
of aid having been obtained from 
Samos, which island was persuaded 
to detach itself from Athens. But he 
recounts the circumstances in a very 
different manner. He represents the 
oligarchical party in Rhodes as having 
risen in insurrection, and become mas* 
tors of the island : he does not name 
Teleutias, but Eudokimus (Ekdikus ?), 
Diphilus (DiphridasS), and Philo dikus, 
as commanders. 

The statement of Xenophfin deserves 
the greater credence in my judgment. 
His means of information, as well as his 
interest, about Teleutias (the brother 
of Agesilaua) were considerable. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 24—26. 

Although the three ancient Rhodian 
cities (Lindus, Xalysus, and Hslmeirus) 


had coalesced (see DiodOr. xiii. 75) a 
few years before into the great city of 
Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and 
celebrated ; yet they still continued to 
exist, and apparently as fortified places. 
For Xenophdn speaks of the democrats 
in Rhodes as r as re it 6 A e t s Igovra?, 

Whether thePhilokratSs here named 
as Philokvatfa, son of Epkialtfe, is the 
same personas thePhilokratSs accused 
in the Thirtieth Oration of Lysias, can- 
not be certainly made out. It is pos- 
sible enough that there might be two 
contemporary Athenians hearing this 
name, which would explain the cir- 
cumstance that Xenophdn here names 
the father EphialtSs, a practice occa- 
sional with him, but not common. 

3 IsokratSs, Or. ix. (Evagoras), s. 67* 
68* 82 ; Epistola Philippi ap. l)emos- 
then. Orat. p. 161, c. 4. 
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to mention the probability of offending the Persian court) she 
had more than enough to employ all her maritime force nearer 
home and for purposes more essential to herself. Yet in spite of 
these very serious considerations of prudence, the paramount 
feelings of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
citizens who had formed connexions in Cyprus, determined the 
Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant struggles 1 (of 
which I shall speak more fully presently). So little was fickle- 
ness, or instability, or the easy oblivion of past feelings a part of 
their real nature, though historians have commonly denounced 
it as among their prominent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokrates, however, 
and the consequent increase of the Lacedaemonian bo ^ 
naval force at Rhodes, compelled the Athenians to 
postpone further aid to Evagoras, and to arm forty 
triremes under Thrasybulus for the Asiatic coast — A&ens & to m 
no inconsiderable effort, when we recollect that four the Asiatic 
years before, there was scarcely a single trireme in £5SL5 om 
P eirteus and not even a wall of defence around the 
place. Though sent immediately for the assistance of and eSP ° n 
Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go first to Bos P horuB - 
the Hellespont ; probably from extreme want of money to pay 
his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupation of Abydos, 
yet there was no Lacedaemonian fleet in the strait; so that 
Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the alliances of Athens both 
on the European and the Asiatic side — the latter being under 
the friendly satrap Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian 
princes, Seuthgs and Amadokus, whom he found at war, he 
brought both of them into amicable relations with Athens, and 
then moved forward to Byzantium. That city was abeady in 
alliance with Athens ; hut on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the 
alliance was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of ChalkSdon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing out 
of the Euxine, 2 leaving doubtless an adequate force to exact it. 

i Lysias, Orat. six. (De Bonis Aria- remarks and information about the 
toph.), s. 27—14. importance of Byzantium, and its very 

% Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 25—27. peculiar position in the ancient world, 

Polybius (iv. 38—47) gives instructive as well as about the dues charged on. 

7—34 
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This was a striking evidence of revived Athenian maritime 
power,, which seems also to have been now extended more or 
less to Samothrace, Thasos, and the coast of Thrace . 1 

From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mitylene, which was 
Victory of already in friendship with Athens ; though Methymna 
Thrasybulus and the other cities in the island were still maintained 
he levies by a force under the Lacedaemonian harmost Theri- 
tfomPaiong mac hus. With the aid of the Mitylen seans, and of 
the Asiatic the exiles from other Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus 
^siin^Tear marched to the borders of Methymna, where he was 
Aspendus. me t by Therimachus ; who had also brought together 
his utmost force, but was now completely defeated and slain. 
The Athenians thus became masters of Antissa, and Eresus, 
where they were enabled to levy a valuable contribution, as well 
-as to plunder the refractory territory of Methymna. N evertheless 
Thrasybulus, in spite of further help from Chios and Mitylene, 
still thought himself not in a situation to go to Bhodes with 
.advantage. Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the 
presence of unpaid troops in an exhausted island might be a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from Lesbos along the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levying contributions 
■at Halikarnassus 2 and other places, until he came to Aspendus 
in Pamphylia, where he also obtained money and was about to 
depart with it, when some misdeeds committed by his soldiers 
so exasperated the inhabitants that they attacked him by night 
unprepared in his tent, and slew him . 3 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any one else. 
Character ^hens owe( l not only her renovated democracy, but 
■of Thraay- its wise, generous, and harmonious working, after 
renovation. Even the philo-Laconian and oligarchical 
Xenophon bestows upon him a marked and unaffected eulogy . 4 
His devoted patriotism in commencing and prosecuting the 
struggle against the Thirty, at a time when they not only were 


the merchant vessels going in to, or 
coming out of, the Eimne, and the 
manner in 'which these dues pressed 
upon general trade. 

1 Xen. Hellen. y. l, 7. 

^ 2 Lysias, Or. sxviii. cont. Erg. s. 1, 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 28—30 ; Diod6r. 


siv. 94. 

The latter states that Thrasybulus 
lost twenty-three triremes by a storm 
near Lesbos, which Xenophftn does not 
notice, and which seems improbable. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 31. kolI ©pacnJ- 
/3ouAcs fikv 6rj, fxaka. Sqkuv avvjp iyaOos 
etvax, oiirws iTeAtimjo'ev. 
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at the height of their power, hut had plausible ground for 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deserves 
high admiration. But the feature which stands yet more eminent 
in his character —a feature infinitely rare in the Grecian character 
generally — is, that the energy of a successful leader was combined 
with complete absence both of vindictive antipathies for the past 
and of overbearing ambition for himself. Content to live himself 
ns a simple citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his 
countrymen to forgive an oligarchical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself of 
acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The generosity 
of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, because it was at 
the same time dictated by the highest political prudence. We 
find, in an oration of Lysias against Ergokles (a citizen who 
served in the Athenian fleet on this last expedition), in which 
the latter is accused of gross peculation, insinuations against 
Thrasybulus, of having countenanced the delinquency, though 
coupled with praise of his general character. Even the words 
as they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence ; hut 
when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the death of 
Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no weight at all . 1 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. After 
the death of the latter, we may conclude that the fleet went to 
Rhodes, its original destination, though Xenoplifin does not 
expressly say so ; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any subse- 


i Lysias, contra Ergo Or. xxviii. 

8 . 0 . 

Evgokl&s is charged in this oration 
with gross abuse of power, oppression 
towards allies and citizens of Athens, 
and peculation for his own profit, 
during the course of the expedition of 
Thrasybulus, who is indirectly accused 
.of conniving at such misconduct. It 
appears that the Athenians, as soon as 
they were informed that Thrasybulus 
had established the toll in the Bos- 
phorus, passed a decree that an 
account should be sent home of all 
moneys exacted from the various 
cities, and that the colleagues of 
Thrasybulus should come home to go 
through the audit (s. 5) ; implying (so 
far as we can understand what is thus 
briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus him- 
self should not be obliged to come 
home, but might stay on his Hellos- 


pontine or Asiatic command. Ergo- 
kiss, however, piobably one of these 
colleagues, resented this decree as an 
insult, and advised Thrasybulus to 
seize Byzantium, to retain the fleet, 
and to marry the daughter of the 
Thracian prince Seuthfis. It is also 
affirmed in the oration that the fleet 
had come home in very bad condition 
(s. 2—4), and that the money, levied 
with so much criminal abuse, had been 
either squandered or fraudulently ap- 
propriated. 

We learn from another oration that 
Ergokles was condemned to death. 
His property was confiscated, and was 
said to amount to 30 talents, though, 
he had been poor befoie the expedi- 
tion ; but nothing like that amount 
was discovered after the sentence of 
confiscation (Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. 
Philokrat. s. 3). 
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quent Lacedaemonian commander appears to liave become master 
of the island, in spite of the considerable force 
flSSeS? 8 which they had there assembled. 1 The Lacedoe- 
3Sgff“ monians, however, on their side, being also much 
still holds in want of money, Teleutias was obliged (in the 
the Lacedee- same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 


monlans. 


to island, levying contributions as he could. 2 


When the news of the successful proceedings of Thrasybulus at 


Anaxibius Byzantium and the Hellespont, again establishing a 
command at ^ or P 1 ? 0 ^ of Athens, reached Sparta, it excited 
the Heiies- so much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
of Derkyiu- 8 influence with the Ephors of the time, prevailed on 
them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, in the 
proceedings room of Derkyllidas, who had now been in that post 
deprives for several years. Having been the officer originally 
the 1 tolls of employed to procure the revolt of the place from 
the strait. Athens (in 411 b.c.), 3 Derkyllidas had since rendered 
service not less essential in preserving it to Sparta, during the 
extensive desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. But it 


was supposed that he ought to have checked the aggressive plans 
of Thrasybulus ; moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force 
were entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly-revived 
Athenian influence. He was pTesuined to know well those 
regions, in which he had once already been admiral, at the 
moment when Xenophon and the Cyreian army first returned : 
the harshness, treachery, and corruption, which he displayed in 
his dealing with that gallant body of men, have been already 
recounted in a former chapter. 4 With three triremes, and funds- 
for the pay of 1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly 
went to Abydos. He began his operations with considerable 
vigour, both against Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he 
armed a land force, which he employed in making incursions on 
the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, he, at the 
same time reinforced his little squadron by three triremes out of 
the harbour of Abydos, so that he became strong enough to seize 
the merchant-vessels passing along the Hellespont to Athens or 


i Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 81. 3 Thucyd. vili. 61 ; compare Xenoph. 

« v tri, , A Anab. v. tf, 24. 

a Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 2. 4 g ee above, chapter lxsd. 
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to her allies. 1 The force which Thrasybulue had left at 
Byzantium to secure the strait-revenues was thus inadequate to 
its object without further addition. 

Fortunately, Iphikrates was at this moment disengaged at 
Athens, having recently returned from Corinth with 
his body of peltasts, for whom doubtless employment m^'seni 
was wanted. He was accordingly sent with 1200 
peltasts and eight triremes to combat Anaxibius in peltasts and 
tlie Hellespont, which now became again the scene fMespoot. 6 
of conflict, as it had been in the latter years of the ^ 1 S £ ata " 
Peloponnesian War: the Athenians from the Euro- surprise 
pean side, the Lacedaemonians from the Asiatic. At Anaxibius - 
tirst the warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, and money- 
levying excursions on both sides. 2 * But at length the watchful 
genius of Iphikrates discovered opportunity for a successful 
stratagem. Anaxibius, having just drawn the town of Antandi-us 
into his alliance, had marched thither for the purpose of leaving 
a garrison in it, "with his Lacedaemonian and mercenary forces, as 
well as 200 hoplites from ALydos itself. His way lay across the 
mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium. Accordingly, Iphikrates, foreseeing that he 
would speedily return, crossed over in the night from the 
Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush on the line of return 
march, at a point where it traversed the desert and mountainous 
extremities of the Abydene territory, near the gold mines of 
Kremaste. The triremes which carried him across were ordered 
to sail up the strait on the next day, in order that Anaxibius 
might be apprised of it, and might suppose Iphikrates to be 
employed on his ordinary money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius returned 

on the next day, without the least suspicion of any _ „ 

1 T , .J Defeat and 

enemy at hand, marching m careless order and with deatii of 
long-stretched files, as well from the narrowness of Anaxiblus * 
the mountain path as from the circumstance that he was in the 
friendly territory of Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had 
unfortunately either omitted the morning saciifice, or taken no 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 32, 33 oAXtiAois. . . . othu? Sokolvi, utnrep 

a Xen. Hell till. iv. 8, 35, 30. t& fiev *iw0ei, eir' apyvp okoyiav ejravaxeirAev- 

irpu)T0V Aflirras iu a7re/u7roj'Tej hrohepLovv Keyai. 
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pains to ascertain that the victims were favourable ; so Xenoph6n 
informs us, 1 with that constant regard to the divine judgments- 
and divine warnings which pervades both the Hellenica and the 
Anabasis. Iphikratis, having suffered the Aby denes who were 
in the van to pass, suddenly sprang from his ambush to assault 
Anaxibius with the Lacedaemonians and the mercenaries, as they 
descended the mountain pass into the plain of Xremaste. His- 
appearance struck terror and confusion into the whole army ; 
unprepared in its disorderly array for steadfast resistance — even 
if the minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung — against 
well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevail over hoplites not 
in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself the truth stood plain at 
once. Defeat was inevitable, and there remained no other resource 
for him except to die like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his 
shield-bearer to hand to him his shield, he said to those around 
him, “Triends, my honour commands me to die here; but do 
yon hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy close with 
us*. Such order was hardly required to determine his panic- 
stricken troops, who fled with one accord towards Abydos ; while 
Anaxibius himself awaited firmly the approach of the enemy, and 
fell gallantly fighting on the spot. No less than twelve Spartan 
harmosts, those who had been expelled from their various govern- 
ments by the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under Derkyllidas at Abydos, Btood with the like courage and 
shared his fate. Such disdain of life hardly surprises ns in 
conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation by flight was 
“no true preservation’ 5 (in the language of Xenophon 2 ), but 
simply prolongation of life under intolerable disgrace at home. 
But what deserves greater remark is, that the youth to whom 
Anaxibius was tenderly attached, and who was his constant 
companion, could not endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his 
side, and perished by the same honourable death. 3 So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons of the 

1 Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 36. a ’Apo^l/Sios upon the defeat and destruction of the 
a7re7ropnj«TQ, /±h/ eAiyero, ov Se tiS v Lacedaemonian mora hy Iphikrat(?s r 
tcpuy -yr-y ?yi)u,flvuv airr $ e/ce t v p near Lechseum, page 613, note. 
ry Tjftepif, aWd-fcaTa^jpovijo-as, on St a 3 Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 39. khl ra 
tjnkiae re eytyfieiJeTO Kal e? ir<5\i.v <fn\£av, jnvufiifea /jlbvtoi avru -jra.pifi.uve, Kal tu>v 
K ai otl ?)kovc t £»v ajravTwvnuv , rbv 'Aajcefiaijaoviwy rutv truveX.ykv66rttiv etc 
*I<f> Licp dryv auaireirktVKeyat, rfyv SirVCTpoi- rwy irokeuv apftoarrfpuv tos 5wSe<ta fiaxo- 
xoynjo-ov, a(me\e<rreooy «7ropev«TO. fieyot <rvvajr46avov o£ S' akkoi<f>evyovT£S 

3 See the remarks, a few pages back, immov. 
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male aex inspired in the ancient Greek mind. With these 
exceptions, no one else made any attempt to stand. All fled, and 
were pursued by IphikratSs as far as the gates of Abydos, with 
the slaughter of 50 out of the 200 Abydene hoplites and 200 of 
the remaining troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it added to the 
reputation of Iphikrates, rendered the Athenians ^ 
again masters of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, Athenians 
ensuring both the levy of the dues and the transit of 
their trading-vessels. But while the Athenians were thB Heiies- 
thus carrying on naval war at Rhodes and the thestaLt 
Hellespont, they began to experience annoyance duea ’ 
nearer home, from iEgina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peiraeus, as Perikles- 
was wont to call it) had been occupied fifty years The island 
before by a population eminently hostile to Athens, 
afterwards conquered and expelled by her — at last instory, 
again captured m the new abode which they had obtained in 
Laconia — and put to death by her order. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War, iEgina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as- 
outsettlers or kleruchs, all of whom had been driven in after the 
battle of iEgospotami. The island was then restored by Lysander 
to the remnant of the former population — as many of them at 
least a3 he could find. 

These new iEginetans, though doubtless animated by associa- 
tions highly unfavourable to Athens, had neverthe- The^gine- 
less remained not only at peace, hut also in reciprocal ^strained 
commerce, with her, until a considerable time after ^Sparta 
the battle of Knidus and the rebuilding of her Long withAthens. 
Walls. And so they would have continued, of their dremonSa 
own accord — since they could gain but little, and were admiral^ 
likely to lose all the security of their traffic, by her at iEgina. 
hostility — had they not been forced to commence the ^p^aed 
war by Eteonikus, the Lacedfiemonian harmost in the Jy Hierax 
island , one amidst many examples oi the manner in able popu- 
which the smaller Grecian states were dragged into ^ngtiie 
war, without any motive of their own, by the ambition seamen. 

1 Xen. Hellen. V. 1, 1. wi/ 6s ir a A l v xP, <a P L ^ Vb i v TOV nporOev XP° V0V J&r 
o ’Ereovixo? tv tq A-iyivy, /cai imixL^L^ Aiyit'^ruv irpos tovs ’Adijvtu'ovs, eiral 
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of the greater— by Sparta as well as by Athens . 1 With concur- 
rence of the Ephors, Eteonikus authorized and encouraged all 
JEginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica ; which 
aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering considerable 
inconvenience, by sending a force of ten triremes to block up 
JEgma fl ‘ om the sea > with a bod ^ of ^oplites imder Pamphilus 
to construct and occupy a permanent fort in the island. This 
squadron, however, was soon driven off (though Pamphilus still 
continued to occupy the fort) by Teleutias, who came to ASgina 
on hearing of the blockade ; having been engaged, with the fleet 
which he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition among the 
■Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions. He seems to 
have beea now at the term of his year of command, and while he 
was at .ajgina his successor Hierax arrived from Sparta on his 
way to Rhodes to supersede him. The fleet was accordingly 
handed over to Hierax at iEgma, while Teleutias went directly 
home to Sparta, So remarkable was his popularity among the 
seamen, that numbers of them accompanied him down to the 
water-edge, testifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came down 
too late, when he was already under weigh, cast their wreaths on 
the sea, uttering prayers for his health and happiness . 2 


Hpavepais koj-o. dikarrav evoke^elro 6 tto- 
Aeptos, xal rols «<£<5poi.s, *(f>£r)crL 

ArjfjTeo^ai rbv ^ovkofievou etc rrjs 'Attwctjs. 

The meaning of the ■word irdAiv here 
is not easy to determine since (as 
Schneider remarks) not a word has 
been said before about the presence of 
Eteonikus at j®gina. Perhaps we may 
explain it by supposing that Eteonikus 
found the jLginetans reluctant to en- 
gage in the war, and that he did not 
Eke to involve them in it without first 
, golhg to Sparta to consult the Ephors. 
It was on coming back to iEgina (TraAiv) 
from Snarta, after having obtained the 
consent; of the Ephors (£w86£av <al 
toIs that he issued the letters 

of marque. 

Schneider’s note explains rhv irp6- 
trfleu xpovov incorrectly, in my judg- 
ment. 

i Compare Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 8 ; 
Thucyd. iii. 13, The old jEginetan 
antipathy against Athena, when thus 
again instigated, continued for a con- 
siderable tune. A year or two after- 


wards, when the philosopher Plato was 
taken to iEgina to he sold as a slave, 
it whs death to any Athenian to land, 
in the island (AristidSs, Or. xlvi p. 
384 ; p. 308 Dindorf ; Diogenfis Laert. 
iii. 19 ; Plutarch, Dion. c. 5). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 3. 6 fi« TeAevn'as, 
pLOUcapitorara Si) direTiAEtMTev OL/cafie, &C. 

This description of the scene at 
the departure of Teleutias (for whom, 
as well as for his brother Agesilaus, 
XenophCn always manifests a marked 
sympathy) is extremely interesting. 
The reflection, too, with which Xeno- 
ph6n follows it up deserves notice— 
I know well thdt in these incidents I 
am not recounting any outlay of 
money, or danger incurred, or memor- 
able stratagem. But, by Zeus, it dot* 
seem to me worth a man’s while to 
reflect by what sort of conduct 
Teleutias created such dispositions in 
his soldiers. This is a true man’s 
achievement, more precious than any 
outlay or any danger.” 

What Xenoph&n here glances at in 
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Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining fleet 
which Telcutias had brought from that island, left his B Q 
subordinate Gorg6pas as harmost at iEgina with 
twelve triremes — a force which protected the island froSsto 
completely, and caused the fortified post occupied by ^ hode3 » 
the Athenians under Pamplnliis to be itself blocked GorgSpas at 
up, insomuch that after an interval of four months a of 

special decree was passed at Athens to send a numerous * hB LiCe ’ 

i * deem o ma n 

squadron and letch away the garrison. As the AntaUddas 

iEginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of Gor- to Asia 
gdpas, now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus as a 
guard-squadron against iEgina. But Gorgopas and hiB squadron 
were now for the time withdrawn, to escort Antalkidas, the n ew 
Lacedaemonian admiral sent to Asia chiefly for the purpose of 
again negotiating with Tiribazus. On returning back, after 
landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, Gorgopas fell in with Eunomus, 
whose pursuit however he escaped, lauding at iEgina just before 
sunset. The Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time 
until he saw the Lacedcemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light to 
prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorgopas, causing 
his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re-embarked and 
pursued ; keeping on the track by means of the light, and taking 
care not to betray himself either by the noise of oars or by the 
chant of the KeleustSs. Eunomus had no suspicion of the 
accompanying enemy. Just after he had touched land near Cape 
Zoster in Attica, when his men were in the act of disembarking, 
GorgDpas gave signal by trumpet to attack. After a short action 
by moonlight, four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to iEgina ; with the remainder, Eunomus escaped to 
Peirseus. 1 

This victory rendering both Gorgdpas and the iEginetans 
confident, laid them open to a stratagem skilfully planned by 

the Hiero, the CEconomicus, an! 
portions of the Memorabilia. The 
i dial of government, as it presented 
itself to Xenoph&n, was thB paternal 
despotism, or something like it. 

l Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 6—10. 


the ease of Telentias is the scheme 
■worked out in detail in the romance of 
the Cyroptedia (to e0eAoj'To>i> ipx“r— 
the exercising command in such a 
manner as to nave willing ancl obedient 
subjects;— and touched upon indirectly 
in various of his other compositions — 
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.he Athenian Chabrias. That officer, who seema to have been 
jrorg&pas dismissed from Corinth as Iphikrat&s had been before 
s surprised hj mj waa n ow about to conduct a force of ten 
tefeated 1 ,’ triremes and 800 peltasts to the aid of Evagoras ; to 
bythlf 111 ’ whom the Athenians were thus paying their debt 
genian 0 f gratitude, though they could ill spare any of 
who goes’ their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over 
Evagoras from Peiraaus at night, landed without being per- 
in Cyprus, ceived in a desert place of the coast of iEgina, and 
planted himself in ambush with his peltasts at some little 
distance inland of the Herakleion or temple of HeraklSs, amidst 
hollow ground suitable for concealment. He had before made 
arrangement with another squadron and a body of hoplites under 
Demsenetus, who arrived at daybreak and landed in iEgina at 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon as 
their arrival became known, Gorg&pas hastened out of the city 
to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, ACginetans 
as well as marines out of the ships of war, and eight Spartans 
who happened to be his companions in the island. In their 
march from the city to attack the new comers, they had to pass 
near the Herakleion, and therefore near the troops in ambush ; 
who, as soon as Gorgfipas and those about him had gone by, 
rose up suddenly and attacked them in the rear. The stratagem 
succeeded not less completely than that of IphikratSs at Abydos 
against Anaxibius. Gorg6pas and the Spartans near him were 
slain, the rest were defeated, and compelled to flee with con- 


siderable loss back to the city . 1 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voyage to 
TheLacedse- Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side of 


monian 
seamen at 
iEgina 
unpaid and 
discon- 
tented. 
Teleutias 
is sent 
thither to 
conciliate 


JEgina, that Demsenetus also was sent to the Hellespont 
to reinforce Iphikrat^s. Eor some time indeed the 
Lacedaemonian ships at .^Egina did nothing. Eteonikus, 
who was sent as successor to Gorgopas, 2 could neither 
persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, since 
he had no funds, while their pay was in arrears ; so 


them. 


that Athens with her coast and her trading-vessels 


1 Jen. Hellen. v. l, 12, IS JEellen. v. 1, 13 ; Demeenetns is found 

2 So we may conclude from Jen. at the Hellespont, v. 1, 26. 
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remained altogether unmolested. At length the Lacedaemonians 
were obliged to send again to iEgina Teleutias, the most popular 
and best-beloved of all their commanders, whom the seamen 
welcomed with the utmost delight. Addressing them under the 
influence of this first impression, immediately after he had 
offered sacrifice, he told them plainly that he had brought with 
him no money, but that he had come to put them in the way of 
procuring it ; that he should himself touch nothing until they 
were amply provided, and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than he went through himself , that 
the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been purchased by 
willingly braving danger as well as toil, in the cause of duty; 
that it became valiant men to seek their pay, not by cringing 
to ' any one, but by their uwn swords at the cost of enemies. 
And he engaged to find them the means of doing this, provided 
they would now again manifest the excellent qualities which he 
knew them by experience to possess . 1 

This address completely won over the seamen, who received it 
with shouts of applause ; desiring Teleutias to give his orders 
forthwith, and promising ready obedience. “Well (said he), 
now go and get your suppers, as you were intending to do ; 
and then come immediately on shipboard, bringing with yon 
provisions for one day. Advance me thus much out of your 
own means, that we may, by the will of the gods, make an 
opportune voyage .” 2 

In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the men would 
probably have refused to go on hoard, had he told gud(ien and 
them beforehand his intention of sailing with his successful 
twelve triremes straight into the harbour of Peiraeus. 

At first sight, the enterprise seemed insane, for there Jprm tdie 

were triremes in it more than sufficient to overwhelm 

him. But he calculated on finding them all unprepared, with 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 14—17. pertinent meaning. Teleutias had no 

- Xen. Hellen. v 1, 18. ayere, Si money ; yet it was necessary for his 
avSpe?, &tLirvi)cra.Tt nev, amp Kai Cit purpose that the seamen should come 
tju.eA.Aer* ■ 7rpoirap<iirxeTfe fie' p .01 p,Ltis furnished with one day’s provision 
^utfpas M o-Itqi/* «jreLTa fie T)*c«Te cttl rut beforehand. Accordingly he is obliged 
I'ov? avTiKa, juaAa, oirw? TrAe\J<ru)|uev t Suda. to ask them to get provision for thein- 
deb? ffitAei, iv <a.ipw iifufii/m-oi.. selves, or to lend it, as it WBre, to 

Schneider doubts whether the words him, though they werB already so 
irp07rapu<rxwe /mot are correct. But dissatisfied from not having received 
they seem to me to bear a very their pay. 
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seamen 1 as well as officers in their lodgings ashore, so that he 
could not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize 
half an hour’s plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
•especially since the death of Gorgdpae, that no one dreamt of an 
attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty years before, 
when Brasidas (in the third year of the Peloponnesian War) 
attempted the like enterprise from the port of Megara. 1 Even 
then, at the maximum of the Athenian naval power, it was an 
enterprise possible, simply because every one considered it to be 
impossible ; and it only failed because the assailants became 
terrified and flinched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of ZEgina, 
Unprepared witbout te ^ in g an y one whither he was going. Eowmg 
and leisurely, and allowing his men alternate repose on 

nondUion^ their oars, he found himself before morning within 
— Teleutifa ^alf a mile of Peirseus, where he waited until day 
gains rich was just dawning, and then led his squadron straight 
ffidaaiia into the harbour. Everything turned out as he 
Gaiety n expected : there was not the least idea of being 
attacked, nor the least preparation for defence. Not 
a single trireme was manned or in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crews, together with merchant-vessels, 
loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the captains of his 
squadron to drive against the triremes and disable them, hut 
by no means to damage the beaks of their own ships by trying to 
disable the merchant-ship3. Even at that early hour many 
Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of the unexpected 
assailants struck every one with surprise and consternation. 
Loud and vague cries transmitted the news through all Peirseus, 
and from Peiraeus up to Athens, where it was believed that their 
harbour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously down 
thither, with one accord — hoplites as well as horsemen. But 
before such succours could arrive. Teleutias had full time, to do 
considerable mischief. His seamen hoarded the larger merchant- 
ships, seizing both the men and the portable goods which they 
found aboard. Some even jumped ashore on the quay (called the 
1 Thucyd. ii. 94. 
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Deigma), laid hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, 
whom they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed away,, 
and even three or four triremes. With all these Teleutias 
sailed safely out of Peirseus, sending some of his squadron to 
escort the prizes to iEgina, while he lnmself with the remainder 
sailed southward along the coast. As he was seen to come out of 
Peirceus, his triremes were mistaken for Athenian, and excited no 
alarm ; so that he thus captured several fishing-boats, and 
passage-boats coming with passengers from the islands to Athens, 
together with some merchantmen carrying com and other goods, 
at Sunium. All were carried safely into iEgina. 1 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thuB admirably concerted and 


executed without the loss of a man, procured for him He 
a plentiful booty, of which probably not the least enabled 
valuable portion consisted in the men seized as ^,2^ 


captives. When sold at iEgina, it yielded so large gtivityof 
a return that he was enabled to pay down at once a great loss 
month’s pay to his seamen, who became more attached “ fl 0 ^ ted 
to him than ever, and kept the triremes in animated Athenian 
and active service under his orders. 2 Admonished by rce ‘ 


painful experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peiraeus, as they had 


become forty years before after the unsuccessful attack of Brasidas. 


But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they suffered an extent of 
damage from the indefatigable Teleutias, and from the iEginetan 
privateers, quite sufficient to make them weary of the war. 3 

We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the war must 
have been a heavy financial burthen upon the Athe- B-a ^ 


mans from 395 B.c. downward to 387 B.c. How they 
made good the cost without any contributory allies condition 
or any foreign support except what Konon obtained S^tES?- 
during one year from Pharnabazus we are not in- wl£011 - 
formetl. On the revival of the democracy in 403 b.o., the poverty 


l Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18—22. 
a Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24. 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 29. 

Even ten years after this, how- 
ever, when the Lacedaemonian harmost 


SphocLrias marched from Thespise by 
night to surprise Peiueus, it was with- 
out gates on the land side— a-n-vAtuToj— 
or at least without any such gates as 
would Tesist an assault (Sen. Hellen. 
v. 4, 20). 
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of the city, both public and private, had been very great owing 
to the long previous war ending with the loss of all Athenian 
property abroad. At a period about three years afterwards, it 
seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely for the 
tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as her subject 
allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians on account of 
damage done; that they were too poor to perform in full the 
religious sacrifices prescribed for the year, and were obliged to 
omit some even of the more ancient that the docks as well as 
the walls were in sad want of repair. 1 Even the pay to those 
citizens who attended the public assemblies and sat as Dikaats in 
the dikasteries — pay essential to the working of the democracy — 
was restored only by degrees, beginning first at one obolus, and 
not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood before the capture 
until after an interval of some years. 2 It was at this time too 
that the Theoric Board oi Paymasters for the general expenses 
of public worship and sacrifice was first established ; and when we 
read how much the Athenians were embarrassed for the means 
of celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably great 
necessity for the formation of some such office. The disburse- 
ments connected with this object ha(P been administered before 
403 B.C., not by any special Board but by the Hellenotamiae or 
treasurers of the tribute collected from the allies who were not 
renewed after 403 b. a, as the Athenian empire had ceased to 
exist. 3 A portion of the money disbursed by the Theoric Board 
for the religious festivals was employed in the distribution of two 
oboli per head, called the diobely, to all present citizens and 
actually received by all, not merely by the poor but by persons in 
easy circumstances also. 4 This distribution was made at several 
festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, for the purpose 
■of enabling the citizens to obtain places at the theatrical repre- 
sentations in honour of Dionysus, but we do not know either the 


1 Lysias, Orat. m. cont. Niko- 
m a chum, s. 21—30. 

I trust this Oration so far as the 
matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had been 
omitted from state-poverty; but the 

manner in which the speaker makes 
this fact tell against Nikomachus may 
■or may not be just 

a Aristophan. Ecdesias. 800—310. 


8 See the Inscription No. 147, in 
Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. Greecor. 
— Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, 
ii. 7, pp. 179, ISO, Engl, transl.— and 
Schumann, Antiq. Jnr. Buhl. Grsec. s. 
77, p. 820. 

4 Demosthenes, Philippic, iv. p. 141, 
s. 43 ; Demosth. Orat. xliv. cont 
Leocharem, p. 1091, s. 48. 
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number of festivals or tbe amount of the total sum. It was, in 
principle, a natural corollary of the religious idea connected with 
the festival, not simply because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, individually taken, was promoted by his being enabled 
to attend the festival, but because the collective effect of the 
ceremony in honouring and propitiating the god was believed to 
depend in part upon a multitudinous attendance and lively mani- 
festations . 1 Gradually, however, this distribution of Theoric or 
festival money came to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous 
excess, which is brought before our notice forty years afterwards 
during the political career of Demosthenes. Until that time we 
have no materials for speaking of it, and what I here notice is 
simply the first creation of the Thefiric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war and for paying 
her troops, sent as well to Bceotia as to Corinth, must Direc t 
have been derived mainly from direct assessments on property 
property called eisphorae And some such assessments taxea " 
we find alluded to generally as having taken place during these 
years, though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount . 3 But the restitution of the Long Walls and of the 


l It is common to represent the 
festivals at Athens as if they -were sd 
many stratagems for feeding poor 
citizens at the public expense. But 
tlie primitive idea and sentiment of 
tile Grecian religious festival — the 
satisfaction to the god dependent upon 
multitudinous spectators sympathiz- 
ing, and enjoying themselves together 
<ap,/utiya irin-a?)— is much anterior to the 
development of democracy at Athens. 
See the old oracles in Demosthen. cont. 
Meiiliam, p 5S1, s 66 ; Homer, Hymn. 
Apollin 147 ; K. F. Hermann, Gottes- 
diensthch. Alterthumer der Griechen, 
&. 8 . 

2 See such direct assessments on 
property alluded to in various speeches 
of Lysias, (hat xix. Be Bonis Aristo- 
phon. s. 31, 46, 63 ; Orat. xxvii. cont. 
Epikratem, s. 11 ; Orat. xxix. cont. 
Pmlokrat. s. 14. 

Boeokli (in his Public Econ. of 
Athens, iv. 4, p. 403, Engl, transl., 
which passage stands unaltered in the 
second edition of the German original, 
p. 642) affirms that a proposition for 
the assessment of a direct property-tax 
of one-fortieth, or per cent., was 


made about this time hy a citizen 
named Euripides, who announced it as 
intended to jproduce 500 talents ; that 
the proposition was at first enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Athenians, 
and procured for its author unbounded 
popularity , but that he waa presently 
cried down and disgraced, because 
on further examination the measure 
proved unsatisfactory and empty talk. 

Sievers also (Geschichte von Griech. 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, pp. 
100, 101) adopts the same view as 
Boeckh, that this was a real proposi- 
tion of a property-tax of 2$ pBr cent, 
made by Euripidfis. After having 
alleged that the Athenians in these 
times supplied their treasury by the 
most unscrupulous injustice m confls- 
eating the property of rich citizens— 
referring as proof to passages in the 
orators, nonB of which establishes his 
conclusion— Sievers goes on to say— 
“ But that these violences did not 
suffice is shown by the fact that the 
people caught with greedy impatience 
at other measures. Thus anew scheme 
of finance, which, however, was pre- 
sently discovered to he insufficient or 
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fortifications of Peirseus by Konon was an assistance not less- 
valuable to tlie finances of Athens than to her political power. 
That excellent harbour, commodious as a mercantile centre, and 
now again safe for the residence of metics and the importations 


inapplicable, excited at first the most 
extiavagant joy ” He adds in a note : 
“The scheme proceeded from Euri- 
pides , it was a property-tax of 2£ per 
cent. See Aristophan. Ekklesiaz. 823; 
Boeckh, Staatshaush. ii p. 27.” 

In my judgment the assertion here 
made by Boeckh and Sievers rests 
upon no sufficient ground The pas- 
sage of Aristophanes does not warrant 
us in concluding anything at all about 
a proposition for a property-tax. It is 
as follows : — 

To S’ eva.yxos ovx anavTcs flfieis aiprupev 
TaXavr etrecrd at 7rei/rafcdcn.a Tyj TroAet 
Tijs rea-aroipajcocrTrjs t $\v ewopur' Evpiin- 

Kevdiis KCLrexpvtrov ir a? iinrjp EvpnriSyv ■ 
"Vre Si] S' avacTKOTrou/ULeVot? etfraCveTO 
'O Alos Kdpit-00?, icai ro irpayp.' ovk -rjp- 
xetrcv, 

Ua\iv KOLTeviTTov mx? avrjp ’ErvpnrCSr}v . 

What this “new financial scheme” 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was, which 
the poet here alludes to, we have no 
means of determining ; but I venture 
to express my decided conviction that 
it cannot have been a property-tax. 
The terms in which it is described 
forbid that supposition. It was a 
scheme which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gainful to 
the city, anil procured for its author 
very great popularity, but which on 
further examination proved to be mere 
empty boasting (6 Atbs Kop^os)- Hnw 
can this be said about any motion for 
\ property-tax? That any financier 
■.houla ever have gained extraordinary 
popularity by proposing a property- 
tax is altogether inconceivable. And 
a proposition to raise the immense sum 
of 600 talents (which Schomann esti- 
mates as the probable aggregate charge 
of the whole peace-establishment of 
Athens, Antiq, Jur. Public. Graec. s. 
73, p. 313) at one blow by an assessment 
npon property ! It would be as much 
as any financier could do to bear up 
against the tremendous unpopularity 
oi such a proposition, and to induce 
the assembly even to listen to him, 
were the necessity ever so pressing. 
How odious are propositions for direct 
taxation, we may know without re- 


curring to the specific evidence respect- 
ing Athens ; but if any man requires 
such specific evidence, he majr find it 
abundantly in the Philippics and 
Olynthiacs of DemostlienSs. On one 
occasion (De Symmoriis, Or. xiv. s 
33, p 136) that orator alludes to a 
proposition for raising COO talents by 
direct property-tax as something ex- 
travagant, which thB Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover— unpopularity apart— the 
motion for a property-tax could scarcely 
procure credit for a financier, because 
it is of all ideas the most simple and 
obvious. Any man can suggest such a 
scheme. But to pass for an acceptable 
financier, you must propose some 
measure which promises gain to the 
state without such undisguised pres- 
sure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusivt in a 
property-tax — nothing which looks 
gainful at first sight, and then turns 
out on further examination (dvacnco- 
Trovfi.evois') to be false or uncertain. It 
may indeed be more or less evaded; 
but this can only be known after it has 
been assessed, and when payment is 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain that 
the reo-a-apoKocrni proposedby Euripides 
was not a propeity-tax. What it was, 
I do not pretend to say - but retro-apa- 
Koo-nj may have many other meanings : 
it might mean a duty of 2 J- per cent 
npon imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines of Laureion; or 
it might mean a cheap coinage or base 
money, something in the nature of the 
Chian TetnrapaKooTai (Thucyd. viii, 100). 
All that the passage really teaches us 
is that some financial proposition was 
made by EurimdSs which at first 
seemed likely to be lucrative, but would 
not stand an attentive examination. It 
is not even certain that EuripidSs pro- 
mised a receipt of 500 talents; this sum 
is only given to us as a comic exaggera- 
tion of that which foolish men at first 
fancied. Boeckh in more than one 
place reasons (erroneously, in my judg- 
ment) as if this 500 talents was a real 
and trustworthy estimate, and equal to 
2J per cent, upon the taxable property 
of the Athenians. He says (iv. 8, p. 
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of merchants, became speedily a scene of animated commerce, as 
we have seen it when surprised by Teleutias. The number of 
metics or free resident non-citizens became also again large, as it 
bad been before the time of her reverses, and including a number 
of miscellaneous non-Hellenic persons from Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Syria . 1 Both the port-duties and the value of fixed property at 
Athens was thus augmented so as in part to countervail the costs 
of war. Nevertheless these costs, continued from year to year, 
and combined with the damage done by J£ginetan privateers, 
were seriously felt and contributed to dispose the Athenians to 
peace. 

In the Hellespont also their prospects were not only on the 
decline, but had become seriously menacing. After going from 
iEgina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and sending bade 


520, Engl, tt nnsl.) that 41 Euripides 
assumed, as the basis of his proposal 
for levying a property-tax, a taxable 
capital of 20,000 talents”— and that 
“his proposition of one-fortieth was 
calculated tD produce 500 talents No 
such conclusion can be fairly drawn 
from Aristophan&a. 

Again, Boeckh infers, from another 
passage in the same play of the same 
author, that a small direct property- 
tax of one five-hundredth part had 
been recently imposed. After a speech 
from one of the old women, calling 
upon a young man to follow her, the 
young man replies (v. 1006)— 

*A\A' ovk aviyio) jutovenv, et /u.tj tuv e/juUv 
Tip 7r«VTa,KocriQo i TT)i/ jearcflipas rp 

Boeckh himself admits (iv. 8, p. 520) 
that this passage is very obscure, and 
so I think every one wiU find it. 
Tyrwhitt was so perplexed, by it that 
he altered ipiv into ctuv. Without 
presuming to assign the meaning of 
the passage, I merely contend that it 
cannot be held to justify the affirma- 
tion, as a matter of historical fact, 
that a property-tax of one five- 
hundredth hud recently been levied at 
Athens, shortly befoie the representa- 
tion of the Ekklesiazusm. 

I cannot refrain here from noticing 
another inference drawn by Sievers 
from a third passage in this same 
play— the Kkklesiazusfie (Gesrhiehte 
Oriechenlands voin Ende des Pelop. 
Kriegs bis zur LSchlacht von Mantineia, 
p. 1U1). He says— “ How melancholy 

7 - 


is the picture of Athenian popular life 
which is presented to us by the 
Ekklesiazusee and the second Plutus, 
ten or twelve years after the restora- 
tion of the democracy! What an 
impressive seriousness (welch Bin erschut- 
temder Ernst) is expressed in the 
speech of Praxagora ' ” (v. 174 seqq .). 

I confess that I find neither serious- 
ness nor genume and trustworthy co- 
louring in this speech of Praxagora. It 
is a comic case made out for the purpose 
of showing that the women were more 
fit to govern Athens than the men, and 
setting forth the alleged follies of the 
men in terms of broad and general 
disparagement. The whole play is, 
throughout, thorough farce and full of 
Aristophanic humour. And it is surely 
preposterous to treat what is put into 
the mouth of Praxagora, the leading 
feminine character, as if it were 
historical evidence as to the actual 
condition or management of Athens. 
Let any one follow the speech of 
Praxagora into the proposition of re- 
form which she is made to submit, and 
he will then see the absurdity of citing 
her discourse as if it were an harangue 
in Thucydides. History is indeed 
strangely transformed by thus turning 
comic wit into senous matter or 
evidence ; and no history has suffered 
so much from the proceeding as that 
of Athens. 

i Xeuoph. Hellen. iv 1, 19—24 : 
compare vii 1, 3, 4;^ Xenopli. Be 
Vectiaalibus, chapters i. ii ; iii., &c. ; 
Xeuoph. Db Repub. Athen. i 17. 

-35 
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GorgSpas with the JSginetan squadron, Antalkidas had placed 
the remainder of his fleet under his secretary Niko- 
lochus, with orders to proceed to the Hellespont for 
the relief of Abydos. He himself landed and repaired 
to Tiribazus, by whom he was conducted up to the 
court of Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 
the pacification of Greece — on principles of universal 
autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic Greeks as subject 
absolutely to the Persian king — which he had tried in 
vain to carry through two years before. Though the 
Spartans generally were odious to ArtaxerxeB, Antal- 
kidas behaved with so much dexterity 1 as to gain the 
royal favour personally, while all the influence of 
Tiribazus was employed to second his political views. 
At length they succeeded in prevailing upon the King formally 
to adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks who 
should refuse co accede to it, empowering the Spartans to enforce 
it everywhere as his allies and under his sanction. In order to 
remove one who would have proved a great impediment to this 
measure, the King was further induced to invite the satrap 
Phainabazus up to court, and to honour him with his daughter 
in marriage, leaving the satrapy of Daskylium under the tempo- 
rary administration of Ariobarzanes, a personal friend and guest 
of Antalkidas. 2 Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalki- 
das and Tiribazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor 
in the spring of 387 3, a, not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified'by the King’s seal, but commanding ample means to carry 
it into effect , since, m addition to the full forces of Persia, 
twenty additional triremes were on their way from Syracuse and 
the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the despot Dionysius to the aid 
of the Lacedaemonians. 3 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus with his 
fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by the Athenians 
under Iphikrat§s, who, with thirty-two sail, were occupying the 
European side of the Hellespont. He immediately repaired to 
Abydos by land, and took an early opportunity of stealing out by 
night with his fleet up the strait toward the Propontis; spreading 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 2 Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 2S. 

8 Xen. Hellen. t, 1 25—27. 


B.C. 387. 
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the rumour that he was about to attack Chalkildon, in concert 
with a party in the town. But he stopped at PerkotS, . . 

jir-j-iii J Antalkiaaa 

and lay hid in that harbour until he saw the Athenian in command 

fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon the false Simonim^ 

scent laid out) pass by towards ProkonnSsus. The strait and Syra- 
t . ; A , ,, _ . . cusanfleots 

being now clear, Antalkidas sailed down it again to in the 

meet the Syracusan and Italian ships, which he safely ^thPersmn 
joined. Such junction, with a view to which his aid - 108 
recent manoeuvre had been devised, rendered him more against the 
than a match for his enemies. He had further the Atheniana ' 
good fortune to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen of that 
name) was conducting from Thrace to join the main Athenian 
fleet in the Hellespont, Lastly, additional reinforcements also 
reached Antalkidas from the zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ario- 
barzanes, insomuch that he found himself at the head of no less 
than eighty triremes, besides a still greater number which were 
under preparation in the various ports of Ionia . 1 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the Hellespont 
since the battle of iEgospotami, was so much superior Distress and 
to anything that could he brought to meet it, and 
indicated so strongly the full force of Persia operating Athens— 
in the interests of Sparta, that the Athenians began tt^anti-^ 
to fear a repetition of the same calamitous suffering aSiBafor 
which they had already undergone from Lysander. peace. 

A portion of such hardship they at once began to taste. Not a 
single merchant-ship reached them from the Euxine, all being 
seized and detained by Antalkidas ; so that their main supply 
of imported corn was thus cut off. Moreover, in the present 
encouraging state of affairs, the JEginetan privateers became 
doubly active in harassing the coasting trade of Attica ; and this 
combination of actual hardship with prospective alarm created 
a paramount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without 
Athena, the other allies would have no chance of success through 
their own forces ; while the Argeians also, hitherto the most 
obstinate, had become on their own account desirous of peace, 
being afraid of repeated Lacedaemonian invasions of their terri- 

i DioMr. xy. 2. These triremes the prosecution of the war against 
were employed in the ensuing year for Evagoras. 
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tory. That Sparta should press for a peace, when, the terms of 
it were suggested by herself, is not wonderful. Even to her, 
triumphant as her position now seemed, the war was a heavy 
burden . 1 


Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian world, 
b c 3S7 when Tiribazus summoned the contending parties into 
his presence, probably at Sardis, to hear the terms of 
summons ^e convention which had just come down from Susa. 


them all to 
Sardis to 
hear the 
convention 
which had 


He produced the original edict, and having first 
publicly exhibited the regal seal, read aloud as 
follows : — 


been sent 
down by the 
Great King 


<c King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in 
Asia, and the islands of Klazomenae and Cyprus, shall 


Terms of the belong to him. He thinks it just also to leave all the 
caSedthe Dj °^ er Hellenic cities autonomous, both small and 
peace of great, except Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are 
Antalkidas. belong to Athens, as they did originally. Should 


any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make war upon 
them, along with those who are of the same mind, by land as 
well as by sea, with ships and with money.” 2 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to report the terms 
Congress at °f the e( li c t to their respective cities, and to meet again 
acceptance at ®P arta ^ or acceptance or rejection. When the time 
or rejection, of meeting arrived , 3 all the cities, in spite of their 
accS^The repugnance to the abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks, 
Thebans at and partly also to the second condition, nevertheless 
under re- felt themselves overruled by superior force, and gave 
the^Boeotian a reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, however, 
cities. the Thebans tried indirectly to make good an excep- 
tion in their own case, by claiming to take the oath not only on 
behalf of themselves, hut on behalf of the Boeotian cities generally — 
a demand which Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as 
virtually cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the 
small cities were pronounced to be autonomous as well as the 
great When the Theban deputy replied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29. mediately following the third, as in 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 31. the correspondence between Pausanias 

. In this document there is the same and Xerxes (Thucyd. i. 128, 129). 
introduction of the first person im* 3 DiodOr. xiv. 110. 
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Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult, his countrymen. 
“You may tell them (said he) that if they do not comply, they 
will be shut out from the treaty. 5J 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced this 
peremptory sentence, which placed ThGbes in so hu- 
miliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards the Thebans 
was one of his strongest sentiments, and he exalted in 
the hope that they would persist in their refusal ; so 
that he would thus be enabled to bring an over- 
whelming force to crush their isolated city. So 
eagerly did he thivst for the expected triumph, that 
immediately on the departure of the Theban deputies, 
and before their answer could possibly have been 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, 
offered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan force 
out as far as Tegea. From that city he not only 
despatched messengers in all directions to hasten the 
arrival of the Perioeki, but also sent forth the officers 
called xen£gi to the cities of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster 
and bring together the respective contingents. But in spite of 
all injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. Before 
he started from Tegea* the Theban deputies returned with the 
intimation that they were prepared to take the oath for Thebes 
alone, recognizing the other Boeotian cities as autonomous. 
Agesilaus and the Spartans were thus obliged to be satisfied with 
the minor triumph, in itself very serious and considerable, of 
having degraded ThSbes from her federal headship, and isolated 
her from the Boeotian cities . 1 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness of 
Agesilaus, attested here by bis friend and panegyrist, deserves 
especial notice ; for it will be found to explain much of the 
misconduct of Sparta and her officers during the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus to exact. 
The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn from Corinth ; 
and the Corinthian government might probably think that the 
terms of the peace, leaving their city autonomous, permitted them 
to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discretion. 
But it was not so that Agesilaus construed the peace ; and his 

i Xen. Mien. v. 1, 32, 33. 
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construction, right or wrong, was backed by the power of enforce- 
ment. He sent to inform both Argeians and Corin- 
thians, that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, 
he would march his army forthwith into both terri- 
tories, No resistance could be offered to his peremptory 
mandate. The Argeians retired from Corinth ; and the 
vehement philo-Argeian Corinthians — especially those 
who had been concerned in the massacre at the festival 
of the Eukleia— retired at the same time into volun- 
tary exile, thinking themselves no longer safe in the 
town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
at Athens, 1 where they were most hospitably received. 
Those Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in 
concert with the Lacedaemonian garrison at Lechaeum and Sikyon, 
had been engaged in bitter hostility against their countrymen in 
Corinth, were immediately readmitted into the city. According 
to Xenopb6n, their readmission was pronounced by the spon- 
taneous voice of the Corinthian citizens. 2 But we shall be more 
correct in affirming that it was procured by the same intimidating 
summons from Agesilaua which had extorted the dismissal of the 
Argeians. 3 The restoration of the exiles from Lechaeum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the Athe- 
nian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the close of the 
Peloponnesian War, or than that of the Phliasian exiles was,' 
two or three years afterwards. 4 
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i Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34 ; Demosthen. 
t . adv. Leptin. c. 13, p. 473 

> ' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34. oi $* aAAoi 

’ ^aklrat. eKoKTes jcareb^xovro tows irpocdev 

jlSnch is in fact the Yersion of the 
sbgiy in Xenoph6n's Encomium upon 
Agestlaus (iL 21), where it is made a 
ijaatter of honour to the latter that he 

iiMfcntMinii in rrn" a«ept 


with a compulsory clause (uvayjcao-s) 
that the Corinthian and Ttyeban exiles 
should be restored. The Corinthian 
exiles had been actiYely co-operating 
with Agesilaus against Corinth. Of 
Theban exiles we havB heard nothing; 
but it is very probable that there were 
several serving with Agesilaus, and 
also pretty certain that he would insist 
upon their restoration. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8. 
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